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PREFACE. 



^HS Olio having reached its Second Volnme, it is 
OUT duty, as well as our inclination, to address a word or 
two to our supporters, both subscribers and correspon- 
dents. To the first we shall put this question : — ^Have 
we redeemed the promises made at the conclusion of our 
first volume ?-~If we may judg^ from our success, and 
from its weekly increase, we have. We pledged our- 
selves to abate no exertion in keeping the Work in all 
respects up to its first appearance in paper, print, and 
design ; and where there was an opportunity for im- 
provement, to make it, without regard to trouble or 
expense. These promises we trust we may be allowed 
to say we have performed to the very letter. The 
genius of our articles, whether original or selected, has 
been ably illustrated by the genius of our artist; and 
we look back with allowfeible pride on both. In typo- 
graphical respects we have also sedulously endeavoured 
to keep " the word of promise " to the eyes of our 
readers; and, though our work is necessarily hurried, 
Tve hope we may be acquitted of presumption, when we 
invite a comparison of our weekly production with others 
blest with more time and circumspection. 

To our correspondents we shall next address ourselves. 
Have we given satisfaction to them? — It has been our 
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endeavour to cultivate a good understanding with the 
least as well as the greatest of that numerous body ; to 
bring, by proper encouragement, the diffident into the 
day; and to aid and direct the more daring in their flights 
of fancy* If we have sometimes refused the crude efforts 
of others, it was " more in sorrow than in anger" — ^we 
wished to give themr time aad th^ opportunity of doing 
better. To some of our writing friends we must indeed 
acknowledge ourselves greatly indebted — ^to one espe- 
cially, the young author of some of our most piquant tales. 
To others we would willingly pay the compliment of 
personal mention, did their modesty allow of naming them, 
and our limits permit. They have, however, our hearty 
thianks, both in private and in public ; and we look to 
have their assistance in our continued endeavours to 
gratify them, our subscriber^, and readers in general. 
In conclusion, we shall assure them, each and all, 
that no pains, no diligence shall be spared to keep the 
Olio what it is allowed to be, — a pleasant and an in- 
structive miscetllBuny of many mental meats ; and saying 
this, we respectfully wish oui' friends a happy new year, 
which, of course, includes health, and the means of 
enjoying it — and turn again to bur task. 



• Jarmmry iUh, 1829. 
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•^HE KNIGHT OF THE WOUNDED 
! HART. 

. A TALB 07 THB " MERRIE GRENE 
WOOD," 

'i ■ ■ 

! In the "hot and piping days" of the first 
f lantageuet^ livedo as is well known, that 

n;e of Archers, Robin Hood; whose well 
ered shafts were aimed with as little ce- 
wsmoay against the lordly prior of St. Mary's 
98 against the fat bucks of Bamsdale and 
Sherewood forests. At the same period 
also, lived Sir. Philip Murdach, the re- 
ikowned sheriff of Nottingham, immorta- 
Ized in ballad and legend, for having been 
fiore successfid m mamtaining the king's 

Jrerogatives in that good town, than in 
le wooded domains by which it was en- 
Tironed. Now the *^ proude sheriffe" 
iad entrust^ to his care and guardianship 
the daughter of his noble cousin. Sir 
Gilbert Marah ; a knight who possessed, 
as he well meriled, the reputation of being 



S€e page 4. 

a better soldier than he was a subject; 
seeing, that upon the first breaking out of 
the civil wars, between Henry the Second 
and his ingrate sons, he had joined him- 
self to the party of the latter, and at tlie 
time of our tale, he was, with the young 
princ^, Henry, Geoffroi, and Richard, 
at the Court of the French monarch. 

Alice Marsh was as pretty a maid, and 
as cheerful as you would meet with in a 
summer day's ramble, through any coun- 
ty in this tair realm, not even excepting 
Lancashire itself, where, — as we know 
to our cost — ^pretty maidens most abound. 
She had been blessed by nature with 

" A inerry eye, — a cherry lip, 
A passing pleasing tongue !*' 

and there was a lightness and buoyancy 
in her gait, which showed she had been a 
stranger to fiiose sorrows and disappoint- 
ments which oppress the soul, and darken 
the sunny horizon of youth. Moreover, 
heaven had favoured her with as lovely a 
set of features as ever entered into the for- 
mation even of an English countenance. -7- 
Her hair was black asSie raven's wing and 
29— Saturday, JutY 19, I8'i8. 
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the frlances of her eyes were <een enough 
to penetrate the heart of the stoutest kni^t 
though cased in a breastplate of steel ! 

iNow the sheriff had a son of nearly the 
same age as our fair heroine, an honesty 
sprightly youth, who spent most of his 
time in protectin«f his father's deer, or else 
ill listening to his sage jud<rmenis in the 
town-hall of Nottingham ; for he looked 
iipon his sire as " a second Daniel," and 
even aspired one day to inherit his scarlet 
cloak. Between this son and his gentle 
ward. Sir Philip Murdach had Ion? ago 
in his own mind formed, a * happy union.* 
But princes have told us, *' we cannot 
control our affections ;" and Master Wal- 
ter of Nottingham took it into his head 
very early in life to fall in love with a 
daughter of the chief ranger of (he atyoin- 
inr; forest. Fortunately this was but a 
boy's attachment, and, in obedience to 
the prudential whispers of his sire, and the 
solemn mo.iitions <>f his lady-mother, was 
soon given up, and he turned his whole 
attention seriop^y and earnestly to press 
a lover's suit wUh Ihe biithsome Alice 
Afisrsh, 



Matteirs were in precisely this situation^ 
when late one evening, there rode a young 
and gdlant knight — ^your knights of old 
were necessarily gallant — into the ancient 
town of Nottingham ; and, notwithstand* 
ing the fame of the Ring's Head for *' pipes 
of sack and butts of claret,*' he passed 
by that renowned hostelry, and proceeded 
direct to the mansion of the Sheriff, a fair 
and goodly loo&ing fabric . Here he found 
an hearty English welcome, and partook 
of his host's substantial hospitality, sans 
cost, and sans expense. But not content^ 
as an honest man he should have been, 
with satisfying his hunger with the best of 
the land, and resting bis wearied limbb 
upon a /eo/Aer-bed, he, auite reckless of 
its consequences, actually fell in love wit!*. 
the daugbtf*r of Sir Gilbert Marsh ;— ^nay, 
whift is more, he persisted in declaring his 
attachment, and even went so far as to swear 
eternal fealty and knight-service to the. gentls 
Alice, whom he thereby acknowledged as 
the true and only lady of Ids love : and so 
well did he employ the short period of his 
visit, that, at his departure, ne received 
Crom the maad a pretty bracdet ; i^ token. 
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it may be presumed, of her readiness to 
acknowledge him as her sworn champion, 
in bower and battle-field. Who the noble 
stranger was, or whence he came, could 
not then be ascertained ; since he refused to 
disclose the secret of his name ; for which, 
indeed, he was to be praised ; seeing that, 
according to his own account, he had but 
very recently been admitted into the order of 
knighthood ; and was even then in quest of 
his first adventure ; being of course ignorant 
how it might terminate. He deemed it 
tnerefore, neither prudent nor becoming to 
reveal his name, until he should have 
achieved some enterprise calculated to 
confer honour thereupon. 

" Call me," quoth he, " the knight of 
the Wounded Hart, since such is the cog- 
nizance on my pennon and on my shield :*' 
—perhaps also, he had another reason for 
saying so, and was willing to 

" Moraliie two meaninga in one word*" 

But whoever he might be, his entertainers 
felt assured, that he was as brave and ho- 
nourable a chevalier, as ever girt himself 
in the panoply of war ; the which, cour- 
teous reader, thou wilt thyself perceive 
when we have advanced a little -further 
with the history of his '* Lyfe and At- 
chievenaents." 

Now it chanced that our hero was on 
his way to join the puissant army, then 
on the eve of embarkation for Normandy, 
in order to repel the invasion of Lewis ; 
and on leaving Nottingham, his route lay 
through the royal and thickly wooded 
parks of Sheiewood. The day was hot 
and sultry, and he vwas right glad to es- 
cape from the scorching rays of the sun, 
and to travel beneath the shade of elm, 
^ b3ech, and towering oak. He was, 
moreover, delighted with the rich pros- 
pects before him, and while he enjoyed 
the freshness of the breeze, which played 
with die deep green foliafe ot summer, his 
active fancy pictured, to his mind the 
happy day when he should return, crown- 
ed with the conqueror's laurels, and hav- 
ing had the point of his pennon torn off, 
^dhis name exalted to honour. His 
pleasant reverie was, however, broken in 
4 short time, by the shrill echoes of a bu- 
gle-horn. Reining in his steed, he pre- 
pared himself for the anticipated attack. 
•^At the same time, he surmised the 
sounds which he had heard proceeded from 
the horn of some of the bold companions 
of the outlawed earl of Huntingdon ; for 
he had not lived all his life in the ** north 
countree " without hearing of the fame of 
that noble peer, and of his archers good. 
7-His surmise was right.— -The invisible 
forester again 



** Pat his horn to his montlH 
. And blew blasts two or three, 
And four and twenty bowmen bold. 
Came leaping over the Lee," 

" Oh yield thee. Sir Knight !" exclaim- 
ed the foremost of the company, while 
his fellows stooped to take aim with their 
arrows keen, a cloth- yard long. 

** And prithee, bold knave, who art 
thou, that thou thus commandest a true 
knight to yield ?" inquired the traveller ; 
at the same time placing his lance in rest, 
and adjusting himself for the rencontre. 

" Ay, marry ! an thou wouldst know 
Sir Knight, we be free rangers of merry 
Sherewood, and were we to cry, ' Yield,* 
to the king's highness, I trow he would not 
risk disobedience. — To the mark, my mer- 
ry men !'* 

At the word, the archers let fly their 
shafts, which the Knight of the Wounded 
Hart felt rattle against his helmet and his 
mail ; and but for his breastplate and 
shield, he had certainly paid dear for his 
intrusion into the green wood domains of 
bold Robin a Hood ; and ere he had time 
to clap spurs into his steed, half a score of 
stout yoemen started from the underwood, 
and seized fast hold of his courser's bridle. 
A violent scuffle ensued ; but with the 
help of their companions, the assailants 
succeeded in unhorsing the Knight, who, 
thereupon, was forthwith conducted into 
the presence of the monarch of the gay 
green* wood. 

** Who have we here, my merry men V* 
inquired the hero of ballad and romance ; 
— *' By our blessed Lady \ as comely a 
knight and proper, as ye shall meet with 
at midsummer, 'twixt this and Barnsdale : 
ay, and as stout of heart too, I warrant 
me, as ye have had to tussle with this 
many a day. — Gramercy ! my little yeo- 
man, but thou hast stained thy last new 
mantle with the king's dye, the which, as 
thou art true liegeman and subject, thou 
shalt answer for before the proud sheriff 
of Nottingham !" 

" An it so turn out, my master," re- 
plied Little John, " we shall hold it fair to 
make thb gentle pay our fine ; for, by 
the grey cowl o' father Tuck I 'twas his 
good sword worked the treason, an there 
be treason in the matter : and so, my 
gallant Knight, unless thou lovest the 
stout bow and quarter-staff of Little John 
better than thy courtesy and knighthood, 
thou wilt tell into his mantle one hundred 
marks, in good and honest coins ; for 
marry, thou must not expect to leave the 
gay green-wood, till tliou hast paid fjur 
ransom." 

" Ransom !" exclaimed our hero,-- 
'* talk ye of ransom, knaves'. By St 
George, an I give ye other parks for jran- 
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mm than those of the lance and sword, ye 
will fare better at our expense, that we 
Intend ye should do." 

" HoldLy my gallant ! thou talkest bold- 
ly, by our Lady ; so prithee come on to 
the proofs and bear thyself puissantly ; or 
thou wilt find corslet and habergeon sorry 
defence against the sword of Robm Hood !" 
exclaimed that merry forester, as he drew 
forth his brand, and placed himself in a 
posture of attack. The Knight of the 
Wounded Hart was not slow to answer 
the call, and a stout and determined con- 
flict immediately ensued. At eyery pass, 
his ffreen-coated companionis cheered the 
noble outlaw ; but he found he had a 
more ddiful antagonist to contend with 
than he was prepared just then to meet ; 
and, after giving and taking many a down- 
stroke and thrust, he proposed a cessation 
of arms, to which his generous foe readily 
consented* 

*' By our Lady," quoth the hero of 
Lockesley, " but I did not think thou 
couldst give and take so evenly. But I 
sliould be sorry to harm so valiant a sol- 
dier ; nay, an it were but for the sake of 
thy sword arm alone, I could wish thee 
one of Robin's fellows, and a freeman of 
merry Sherewood ; for, I trow too,, from 
the dainty device on thy buckler, thou 
canst draw a long bow with the best of 
us. — Yet, inaugre the ^ood opinion I have 
of thy skill and cunning, 1*11 wager ten 
crowns, against the secret o' thy name, I 
strike the mark first !" 

** Agreed, Sir Archer !" replied the 
Knight ; and accordingly be threw down 
his sw^ord and shield, and took off his 
baldric and his gauntlets, lest they should 
in any way impede the free use of his 
arms. — ^Rooin called for his bow, and 
commanded Little John to give his to 
tlieir opponent ; to whom he also gave 
half a dozen eood arrows from his own 
sheaf. The distances having been mea- 
sured, the outlaw shot first, and struck 
the inner-circle of the target. The Knight 
proved not so successful, but still made a 
very fair hit. Robin's second shot went 
farther off the mark than his first, while 
the arrow of his rival was lodged in the 
buirs-eye I 

** Thy crowns are mine, bold yeoman !" 
said the wearer of the helmet and corslet,' 
and he held out his hand to receive the 
wager ; but Robin was surprised, seeming 
as if more unwilling to acknowledge 
himself beaten, than to part with his 
crowns. — ^He eyed the stranger attentively 
from head to heel, and then with a look 
of peculiar shrewdness observed. 

" By the blessed Mary ! but thou art 
a better bowman than I trow oftens puts 
on the panoply of knighthood, and never 



did I see so true an ahn in one of gentle . 
blood, except in Aubrey, son o£ Earl de 
Vere, and foster-brother of boid Robin 
Hood." 

*'So tlien, Fitzooth, this steel array, 
though proof against thy sword and quar- 
ter-staff, is not against the glances of thine 
eyes. Well, well, thou hast a gallant 
soul, and though tliy evil stars forbid us 
now to entertain thee, as in days of old, 
— despight the hue and cry of outlawry, 
here in the green-wood thou art still my 
brother ;— so there's the gloveless hand, 
brave Earl of Huntingdon !" 

" A forfeit, a forfeit. Sir Knight 1" 
shouted out Friar Tuck, " for thou hast 
broken the laws of Sherewood Forest, in 
calling Robin Hood, the Earl of Hunting- 

** Well, honest knave, if it be so, let 
the forfeit be paid out of the ten crowns I 
won but now at butts from thy master *," 
rejoined the Lord Aubrey ^e Vere, — 
'* but I must on, my yeomen, for urgent 
matters will not let me tarry even in such 
good and honest company ! 

** Nay, but thou shaft not depart. Sir 
Knight, from Sherewood parks," auided 
the prince of outlaws, ere thou hast eaten 
of the royal venison, for it must never be 
told of Robin Hood, that he met his bro- 
ther in the free forest, and gave him not a 
forester's welcome. Away then, my true 
archers, and bring us the fattest buck ye 
can find for the nonce, and may we never 
taste the king's deer a^rain, if we are not 
mernr to-day ,^-so, hey for the green- 
wood-bower !" 

The Knight of the Wonnded Hart was 
fain to accompany the careless revellers to 
their leafy covert in the most retired part 
of the forest, where in due time a rich and 
dainty repast was served up ; nor was 
there any lack of good ale and sack, with 
spiced wines fit for the flagons and palates 
of princes. 'I he Lord Aubrey quaffed 
of the latter till he became *' hail fellow 
well met'." with the heroes of the merry 
green-^ood, and in the fulness of his 
heart, he revealed to his foster-brother 
how that he had become enamourc>d of the 
ward of the sheriff of Nottingham, the 
fair Alice Marsh ; and how that he had 
likewise become her sworn .champion in 
bower and battle-field. "But,** con- 
tinued he, '^ I fear me the maiden will be 
forced by her guardian to give her hand 
to his son Walter, ere I return to claim her 
plighted troth !" 

•f Have ye no fear on that score," re- 
plie'd the hero of Lockesley, ** for should 
any one lead thy ladye-love to the shrine, 
he shall e'en pay a higher price for his 
bride than he reckons upon. If the dam- 
sel hath plighted troth to thee. Sir Knight, 
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be sure she shall not be forced to wed 
CTen the king's son '." 

" Well then, bold archer, I leave her 
to thy watchful care and guardianship :— 
but the day wears, and we have far to go 
ere the bright sun goes down ; so thv 
hand, my gallant brother, and — farewell. 
Giamercy, I had well nigh forgotten the 
WMCT I won, — ten crowns, barring the 
forfeit claimed by thy father confessor :— 
Fair reckoning, ye know, makes fair 



By command of his master. Little John 
counted into the knight's extended hand 
mue and a haif good silver crowns ; not, 
however, without hoping that Fortune 
would one day oblige the receiver to make 
a double restitution. His steed and trap- 
pings were also restored ; and the Knight 
of the Woimded Hart proceeded on his 
joumey, being accompanied to the out- 
skirts of the wood by his generouis foster- 
brother, and the green coated rangers of 
merry Sherewood Forest. 

Journeying with all diligence, he gain- 
ed the port where the troops, destined by 
Richard de Lucy, guardian of the realm, 
for the reinforcement of King Henry's 
armj, then on its march to relieve Ver- 
neijil, were waiting a favourable breeze 
to wkit them to the coast of Normandy^ 
and havinff^rauged himself under the ban- 
ner of the Duke of Gloster, in a few days 
he had the pleasure of mingling with the 
veteran knights and barons bold of Uie 
royal forces, and of displaying his pen- 
non on the battle-field. JBy an artifice of 
the French monarch, Henry failed of 
relieving Vemeiiil, and was f^n to satisfy 
himself ^ith wreaking his vengeance on 
the rear guard of Lewis's retreating 
hosts. 

From Verneiiil, the king proceeded to 
the sieve of Dol, behind the walls of 
which i^ace the rebel earls of Chester and 
Pougeres were eiitrenched, and bade defi- 
ance to Ae aruLS of England. For awhile 
they defended themselves with success, 
bat were ultimately obliged to capitulate. 

Now it chanced, that on the morning of 
the surrender, ere yet the sun had looked 
forth on creation, and while besiegers and 
besieged seemed alike inattentive to the 
duties of attack or defence, that a compa- 
ny of horsemen sallied from the town, 
evidently with the intention of forcing 
their way through the enemy's army. The 
knia:ht who led them forth was a stalwart 
looking chief, diidnguished from his com- 
panions more by his stature than by any 
outward insignia of command or superi- 
ority, though his port and carriage bespoke 
him to be a gallant and a gentle chevalier. 
Immediately upon the appearance of these 



warriors, the trumpet of the picquet^uard 
summoned to arms the chivalry of Eng- 
land ; among the foremost of whom ap- 
peared the knight of the Wounded Hart, 
vaulting into his saddle, he spurred on 
his steed to encounter the giant warriop, 
who paused not to receive him, but con- 
tinned on his career until the lance of his 
assailant reminded him of his danger. 
Then turning to repel ttie attack, he ru^ed 
upon his adversary, shouting, '* Soho, 
mad stripling ! and deeme<^ thou thy puny 
arm can injure knight like me?" The 
spears of either hero were shivered in the 
first onset : and the beaming faulchion 
flashed on the sight with the rapidity of 
lightning, and seemed scarce less de- 
structive. The fight was long and obsti- 
nate ; yet a more chivalrous encounter 
withal had seldom been witnes^d upon 
battle-field ; at last, however, the sword 
of the stalwart soldier broke, whereupon 
Uie lord of the Wounded Hart, seizing 
his courser's rein, cried aloud, '* Yield 
thee. Sir Knight, rescue or no rescue !" 
but as the words escaped his lips, an arrow 
from the town pierced the chest of his own 
steed, which plunged and kicked, and, 
regardless of curb or bridle bit, galloped 
off into the midst of the host, wnile the 
half-vanquished warrior turned his horse's 
head in an opposite direction, and, bound- 
ing off at full speed, escaped from those 
who were hastening in pursuit; but 
whose attention was .<«uddenly called off 
by the shrill clarions of the English mar- 
shal, who had g^ven orders for a general 
assault upon the walls of Dol. 

Although the Lord Aubrey de Vera 
had been reft of his pri;se by this unfore- 
seen accident, the praise bestowed upon 
his prowess could not well have been ex- 
ceeded had he captured his foe ; and the 
renown he had acquired exalted him at 
once to a level with the veterans and 
preux chevaliers of older standing in the 
host, who henceforward looked upon him 
as one of their battle knights. With the 
taking of Dol, the campaign of 1173 was 
brought to a close ; and any farther op- 
portunity of proving our hero's dauntless 
courage did not of course occur. From 
that period, therefore, till the siege of 
Rouen in the following year, neither his- 
tory nor tradition has preserved any me- 
morial of the gallant deeds of the Knight 
of the Wounded Hart 

'Twas on the evening of the festival of 
St. Lawrence, that tiie inhabitants of 
Rouen, relying upon the faith of an 
enemy's proposal, were resting themselves 
from the toils and labours of a defensive 
war, having somewhat prematurely relax- 
ed their wonted vigilance —Suddenly the 
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alarum bell xvms, the city was thrown into 
uproar and confusion, and its martial de- 
fenders, spearmen, archers, and slingers, 
flew to their several posts, but found 
many of them already in possession of the 
enemv, who rushed fearlessly to the 
assault. Sir Aubrey, who had been en- 
trusted with a command in the garrison, 
collected round his pennon some of his 
bravest companions, and boldy sallied 
forth upon the besiegers, in the hopes of 
being enabled to make a successful diver- 
sion in favour of the city. Having forced 
his way into the midst of the French hosts, 
he there descried the sta)wart knight, who 
had escaped his word at Dol, directing an 
escalade against one of the towers of 
Rouen. Placing his spear in its rest, he 
shouted out amain — " Ah! ah I false 
knight, at last then Tve met thee again — 
St. George and fair Mce for the lances of 
England!" 

The champion of France made no re- 
ply, but fixing himself firmly in his stir- 
rups, prepared like a wary soldier to re- 
ceive the onset of his adversary, whom he 
soon perceived was governed entirely by 
passion, and the natural ardency of young 
and inexperienced warriors :— feelings 
which he himself had been taught to sub- 
ject to the mastery of cool calculating pru- 
dence. Accordingly he awaited the onset 
unmoved, and warded off each thrust with 
consummate dexterity. At length, how- 
ever, he gave his steed the rein, and dashed 
unexpectedly to the encounter ; so unex- 
pectedly indeed, that his adversary being 
unable to make a suitable resistance, was 
borne, horse and rider, to the earth, and 
was even fain on the spot to swear him- 
self true prisoner, rescue or no rescue. 
The Lord Aubrey felt his disgrace with 
double acuteness, as scarcely had he yield- 
ed when he heard the clarions of France 
sounding a retreat ; the steady valour of 
the garrison, and the inhabitants of Rouen, 
having proved more than a match for the 
wild impetuositj of their assailants. The 
vanquisned kmght was borne back with 
the retreating multitnde, and was that 
night lodged in the midst of the Gallic 
hosts, himself the only prisons. 

Early next morning King Henry II, 
entered Rouen in triumph, and by that 
gallant achievement put an end to the 
war in Normandy. Lewis after having 
proposed a conference for adjusting the 
terms of a general peace, took advantage 
of the time thus gained to return with his 
army into France. Whereupon those of 
his followers who had mode any captives, 
proposed to put them to ransom. The 
stalwart knight who had overcome our 
hero, ofiered him his liberty upon his pro- 
mising to pay for the same the sum of fiv 



hundred marks on or before the Midsom 
mer-day next ensuing, to be remitted to 
France in case war should continue, or, in 
the event of a peace, to be paid to him- 
self in England. 

" And where in England wilt thou be 
found. Sir Knight V* inquired the van- 
quished Lord de Vere. 

"At the good town of Nottingham! 
upon the festival of St. John ; so see ye 
fail not of the ransom money, — or by St. 
Denis, we will proclaim thee for a mis- 
creant knight through France and Eng- 
land both I" 

"At the good town of Nottingham !" 
said the inquirer, somewhat surprised, but 
at the same instant the trumpets summon- 
ing t he peers of France to attend upon 
their monarch, he was left without any 
farther reply. Proceeding therefore to the 
entrance of the tent, he there found his 
arms and his war-horse ready caparisoned, 
and instantly mounting, he hurried back 
to Rouen, where he found mirth and re- 
joicing, banqueting and revelry, uniting 
to make the bold knights of England and 
Normandy forget for a time the toils and 
the perils of war. 

At the celebrated conference of Tours, 
where the terms^of pacification were fi- 
nally arranged, the whole chivalry of Eng- 
land, France, and Normandy, had assem- 
bled together, and many a noble joust and 
toumay was undertaken Inr the most puis- 
sant chevaliers, for the honour of their 
ladye-loves, and from these trials of gal- 
lantry and courtesy, no one came forth 
more pre -eminently successful than the 
Knight of the Wounded Hart, who, by 
his noble feats of arms, was in a great 
measure enabled to wipe away the stain 
which the scutcheon of his knighthood had 
received beneath the walls of Rouen. — All 
political matters having been settled at 
Tours, the contracting parties separated, 
and King Henry returned once more to 
merrjr England, and in his train came the 
principal part of those lords who possess- 
ed any estates therein. * ♦ « 

To be Continued. 



I^OBFOLK PUNCH. 

AN INCANTATIOK. 

Twenty quiurta of real Nants, 

Eau-de-vie of soutliern France | 

3y Arabia's cberoic skill, 

Sublimed, condensed, *n trickling still; 

Tis the grape's abstracted soul. 

And the first matter of the bowl. 

Oranges, with skins of gold, 
Like Hesperian fruit of old. 
Whose golden shadow wont to quiver 
In the stream of Go^alquiver. 
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Glowing, waying as Chcy bang 
Mid fragrant blossoms ever young. 
In gardens of romantic Spain,— 
Lovely land, and rfcli in vain I 
Bleat by nature's bonnteoos band. 
Cursed witti priests and Ferdinand 1 
Lemons, pale as Melancholy, 
Or yellovr russets, wan and holy. 
Be their number twice fifteen. 
Mystic number, well 1 ween, 
As all must know, who aught can tell 
Of sacred lore or glamour spell i 
Strip them of their gaudy hides, 
Saffiron garb of. Pagan brides. 
And like the Argonauts of Greece, 
Treasure np their Golden Fleece. 

Then, as doctors wise preserve 
Things from nature's course that swerve. 
Insect; of portentous shape— worms. 
Wreathed serpents, asps, and Upe«wonas 
lll-rashion'd fishes, dead and swimming, 
And untimely fruits of women t 
All the thirty sitins infuse 
In AlcohoPs Phlogistic dews. 
Steep them— till the blessed Sun 
Through half his mighty round hath run — 
Hours twelve— 4he time exact 
T^ehr inmost virtues to extract. 

Lest the potion should be heady. 
As Circe's cup, or gin of Deady, 
Water from the crystal spring. 
Thirty quarterns, draw and bring; 
Let it, after ebullition. 
Cool to natural condition. 
Add, of powder saccharine. 
Founds thrice five, twice superfine ', 
Mingle sweetest orange blood, 
And tlie lemon's acid flood ; 
Mingle well, and blend the whole 
With the spicy Alcohol. 

Strain the mixture, strain it weU 
Through such vessel, as in Hell 
Wiclced maids, with vain endeavour, 
Toil to fill, and toll for ever. 
Mine-and>forty Danaides, 
Wedded maids, and virgin brides, 
(So bUnd Gentiles did believe.) 
Toil to fiU a faithless sieve ; 
Thirsty thing, with nought content, 
Thriftless and incontinent. 

Then, to hold the rich Infusion* 

Have a barrel, not a huge one. 

But clean and pure from spot or taint. 

Pore as any female saint— 

That withio its tight-hoop'd gyro 

Has kept Jamaica's liquid fire } 

Or lascious Oriental rack, 

Qr the strong glory of Cognac, 

Whose perfume for ootseents the Civet» 

And all but rivals rare Glenlivet.. 

To make the compound soft as silk. 

Quarterns twain of tepid milk. 

Fit for babies, and such smaU game, 

Difltose through all the strong amalgame. 

The fiery souls of heroes so do 

Combine the tuaviter in modo. 

Bold as an eagle, meek as Dodo. 

Stir it round, and round, and round. 
Stow it safely under ground, 
■ Bnng'd as close as an intention 
Which we are afraid to mention ; 
Seven days six times let pass. 
Then pour itU°^ hollow glass } 



Be the vials clean and irf. 
Corks as sound as chastity ; — 
Years shall not impair the merit 
Of the lively, gentle spirit. 

Babylon's Sardanapalus, 
Rome's youngster Heliogabalus, 
Or that empurpled paunch, ViteUius, 
So famed for appetite rebeiiious— 
Ne'er, in all their vasty reign. 
Such a bowl as this could drain. 
Hark, the shade of old Apicius 
Heaves his head, and cries — Delicious! 
Mad of its flavour and its strength— he 
Pronounces it the real Nepenthe. 

'TIS the Punch so clear aud bland, . 
Named of Norfolk's fertile l^nd. 
Land of Turkeys, land of Coke, 
Who late a.s8umed the nuptial yoke- 
Like his county beverage. 
Growing brisk and stout with age. 
Joy I wish— although a Tory — 
To a Whig, so gay and hoary — 
May he, to his latest hour, 
Flourisi) in his bridal bower- 
Fine wedded love no Poet's fiction. 
And Punch tlie only contradiction, f 

Blackwood^* Mag^, 



JOE HARRINGTON, 

TBB VILLAGE. BARBSR. 

Never mind the * World of Fashion,*— or the 
' Parisian Beau Monde. ' 

— — ** That's tbk Barbbk l" 

ViLLAGB barbers are a few of the 
originals left on the stage of life, * their 
characters being seven ages,* to show us 
that where the * march of intellect' has 
not reached to the quickness of a country- 
dance, and * the introduction of new 
schemes, (such as shaving by steam and 
cutting hair by patent) has not been 
prevaUiiig, there is a possibility of re- 
maining in the ancestral grade, and of 
being old fashionedly useful in the small 
compass of a few hundred houses. 

Joe fiarrington (it would be affectation 
to call him Joseph) is one of the unpo- 
fished remnants of a village barber, vnth- 
out being a learned phlebotomist, or 
chirurgeon, with a shop window full of 
teeth as that of a Tooley Street profes- 
sional ; he is, like any other notabW mjui, 
of consequence when wanted ; otherwise 
Joe might starve in his profession. But, 
so unlike men of genius in general^, he 
does not place his whole reliance in the 
use of the scissors and razor^ and. makes 
it rather serve s^ auxiliary to, than the 
essential me^ns of, his living.. Tljat he 
has worked fifty years for one family as 

tThe Arabians, notwithstanding the sober 
precepts of their prophet, are supposed to 
have discovered distillation, as tlie worfi Alc«k' 
ho^ pli^y indicates. 
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thresher, is cause enough ^hy' he dhould 
not go out of the land of the living into 
the grassy ffrave over which he has played 
a hundred times, unnoticed. Were 
Gray, indeed, living, he would make an 
Elegy for him in the church yard, and 
Bums would compose an additional stanza 
with variations, for ^ Joe Barrington, 
my Jo.' Fer«:uson, that 'Sow of Feel- 
ing,' who died in the freshness and bloom 
of his genius, though' not Uke Hammond 
for love. Savage for Debt, Otway for 
food, or Shaw for a widowed heart, would 
not be less anxious to do justice to the 
beater out of com and the corncutter. 
Without being a statuary, Joe is over- 
tall and the highest headed, (like Saul) 
if not the highest minded, man in the 
parbh. Vears, however, have bois^ed 
down his stature almost to a curve, and 
he cannot keep the ' even tenor of his 
way* as in days elapsed. Yet he has 
mamtained his fame so steadily, that it 
would be absurd in a rival attempting to 
set up, before Joe is set down in his last 
peaceful bed. To view him as a man, 
he bears the marks of perseverance and 
industrious content. His wrinkles are not 
those of care, but wrought gradually 
across his brow and in his cheeks by 
the growth, not the severity of time. As 
a christian, Joe is e<^uaUy correct. His 
very seat in the Meeung House is sacred, 
and the ceiling under which be sits in 
the gallery is marked like the hallo of an 
apostle, with the warmth of his unshaken 
constancv to the good cause. The brush 
of the wnite wa^er hath not effaced it. 
It is a ' patch,' (as Wordsworth would 
call it,) ' of devoted beauty in the sanc- 
tuary of peace.* Joe is not an enemy to 
the church, for therein he was christened 
and married, and there he is the first 
ringer and leads ' triple bob* and * grand- 
sires' with musical taste. He has the 
very hat which he won at the ' Bell* when 
a young man, and glories in having been 
umpire several times to decide the peals 
of ' college youths,' and the feats of 
^ Hobbinols* in ^ SomervUle*8 Chase' and 
village sports. 

It is delightful to get Joe in a talking 
key. His anecdotes are as valuable to 
country ear-receivers, as ' Kelly's Town 
Reminiscences,* 'Sheridan's Evasions,' the 
* Gossip of Miss Hawkins,' the wit of 
'Curran,' or the jeux d'esprit of 'Lord 
Norbury.* It is unfortunate that no li- 
terary eaves-dropper has ever laid embar- 
go on his memory to freight a bookseller. 
Ifis accounts of usages dying from the 
scene, and only floating like fish with 
the last gasp on sickly waters, are valu- 
able to As lovers 6f the past and 'wise 
meu*s saws,* but treated lightly by the 



providers of ' modem instances and'ec- 
stacies.' His book of recollection is a 
sort of ' Selden*s Table Talk*, illustrated 
by ' Strutt*s Sports.' Joe, like his tall 
father before him, has brought up a large 
family, yet neither uf his sons is immedi- 
ately under the guidant influence of the 
Pole, or has crossed the Line. It is 
said, in Joe's younger days, that he cut 
hair with a bowl, put like a monk's coif 
on the head. In Russia, authors say the 
practice was common formerly. Why 
should it not have had countenance in 
England ? The Croppies, in the Irish 
rebellion led a fashion in the village in 
which Joe lives, to crop the hair close to 
the head, and this practice might have 
made popular that celebrated song, — 
" Croppies lie down!" Be this as it 
may — Joe has laid down many a crop, and 
divided Lord Ellenborough's ' cutting' 
from the ' mauning' act. The effect pro- 
duced when the ' Brutus' first reacbBd the 
village, about forty years ago, was very 
great, through the medium of a Cassius 
who attended London to give evidence in 
behalf of an election contesting candidate. 
It was whispered in church, talked of in 
the farms, and like a new species of ani- 
mal, or variety of a flower, shown and 
admired every where.—-'* Oh I Brutus !" 
-^oe was not least anxious about this 
innovation. He affected to be displeased 
with it, but such was the ' itching palm* 
to wear a ' bmtus' over the understanding 
among the youths, that he was necessi- 
tated to bring the curling irons into use, 
and no one could enter a country dance 
with credit to the fair sex and to himself, 
unless his hair like a ploughed field, were 
turned up and subjected to the criticism of 
the vicar of Harrow. 

There is so obvious a decency in Joe's 
demeanor, that not a bell tolls but he 
is sent to shave the dead, or previously 
called in, like Don Quixote's Sancho, to 
clip the ghastly visage of a sick man. It 
would afford apicture for a Ufe-painting 
artist, such as Wilkie, or Haydon, to de- 
lineate Joe's approach into a room. His 
immeasurable length — the smoothing down 
his hair Uke straggling thatch over an old 
bam — attemnt at a genteel obeisance — 
the untying nis coloured apron — the un- 
folding the apparatus — ^the sharpening the 
razor with a fillip on the pahn of his hand, 
— ^the tyin^ the said apron round his waist 
^-the putting on the one-eyed spectacles, 
— the beating up the 'lava flood' — the 
putting the little napkin on the shoulder 
with a slip of paper — ^the collossal stride — 
the tucking the bib under the chin — clip 
of the nofe — paring the corners, and the 
dissemination of the last news ' Or, of 
a child, when he coaxes the pretty little 
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deardaiiiiig'r to stand in achnr, facii^ 
the window. But whatever Joe does is 
replete with intention and mostly gives 
satisfaction. To be sure, the young lady, 
more nice in her head dress, is rather shy 
of his operations, for her boarding school 
frizeur conies from ' Ross,' and he is the 
very 'Man of Ross^' It is certainly a 
trial for Joe to turn his long, large, hard 
fingers, like bony death's among her ring- 
lets. But how sweet are his words ! in 
'not hurting her,' when he plucks out 
dozens of hairs by root and oranch,-*- 
and how he will take care not to distress 
her scalp, after breaking the teeth of her 
comb in spite of his own teeth. 

There was a time when Jo« could mow. 
And plongfa, and bo«, and set, and bow. 

Joe is not ' comme il fait * in the art o^ 
scenting hair, though he can trace the 
form to a hare in a field. Rowland's 
Kalydor and Prince's Russia arfe essen- 
tials still unknown to him. A bottle of 
Palma Christi, has however, like the Otto 
of Roses, supplied many heads of Sutton 
with a drop "wnich Joe circulates with po- 
matum in the heat of his hands. How 
grateful this gift of a friend in London 
3iat remembers Joe giving him the first 
shave and the first cut, not excepting the 
proverbial allusion of a * cat's lick over 
the Downs !' 

Joe was not conversant with wigs and a 
forenise gentleman would be at a loss to 
be properly bobtailed, or entailed, for a 
smart entree for the assize. But fashion, 
not the artist, is in fault, for be knews a 
little about pigtails, and boasts that he 
more U>an once pulled that of the Rev W. 
Jay, Admiral Houlton, and Justice, (not 
Judge) Bailey, at the Quarter Sessions. 
This was in their younger days, when fops 
appeared in ruffles, with cocked hats, 
sw<»d8, and silver buckles, and paste 
brilliants. 

Most of Joe's work, professionally, is 
done between, before and after, the 
labours of the bam, unless by emergency. 
But Sunday morning is the witching time 
for his popularity : — not that he shaves 
hke his fraternity diaved formerly at 
levds and high mass days in the church- 
yard, nor is he so light and steady in re- 
moving the stubble from the chin as the 
Tabernacle- walk woman. Yet flocks re- 
sort to his room, in which they sit and 
take their turn for a clean face and smooft 
countenance. Here, at length, the circu- 
latiag medium of knowled^^e, a newspaper, 
arrtves, which is read aloud, pro bono 
publico. Thanks to mails, instead of 
oroad-wheel waggons, and ' messengers 
of grief to soe^t'-^^ post-boys. 



Amid the eommolion of half a eentniy 
in which many have shone conspicuouslv, 
but who terminated their existence by toe 
razor, it is a pleasurable instance to Joe, 
while he takes his retrospect, as he does 
the handle of his white narrow pint cup, 
with a smile, — ' that he never meddles 
nor makes with nobody's concerns.' But 
is prepared to work like a good slioemaker 
to his last, seeing it will bring him to his 
end, and he will shave and cut like a 
critic, without shedding blood, when any 
of Nature's works pass under his Review. 

P*. 



THE MISSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 

Thb extent to which the efforts of the 
great societies now established in every 
Protestant kingdom, have urged flieir mis- 
sions for the conversion of the heathen, 
and for the instruction of the careless, the 
ignorant, and the infidel, among them- 
selves, raises them into one of the grand 
features of our time, or perhaps even into 
that characteristic by which all others are 
to be thrown into the shade. If the fif- 
teenth century was the age of natural and 
scientific discovery, the eighteenth the 
age of infidelity and revolution, the nine- 
teenth may yet bear the illustrious name 
of the age of christian labours for the 
enlightening and happiness of mankind. 

To bring all these labours into one point 
of light, with the double purpose of shew- 
ing us what we have done, and what we 
have still to do, would be to render a pub- 
lic service to the Christian community. 
But it requires time and details which are 
at present beyond our power, and we 
must reluctantly content ourselves with a 
rapid view. 

The general population of Europe is es- 
timated by Humboldt at 198 millions, of 
whom 103 millions are Roman Catholics, 
52 Protestants, 38 followers of the Greek 
ritual, and 5 Mahometans. 

To begin at the Northern extremity of 
Europe, — Lapland, a space of 150,000 
miles, or about the extent of France or 
G^ermany. In a population perhaps the 
thinnest in the world— one to every four 
square miles — Lapland has at present 
thirteen principal and ten filial cUurches. 
Three translations of the bible have been 



* I cannot dismivtlie subject of this notice 
withoat mentton of the * Village Barber,* pub- 
Uabed recently by Mise If itford j but I can 
assure my readers and that lady most conscl- 
entlouslv, this paper was written at least 
three months before f had read the ViIlRg e 
BarbarbyliUaMitftMd. P. 
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prinfed. The Swedish bible society of 
Stockholm has directed its attention to this 
desolate kiii{(dom, and twelve youn^ men 
are constantly educated at the km^/s ex- 
pense, for preachers among the Laplan- 
ders. The Russian bible societies are 
also exerting themselves in this direction ; 
and, so early as 1815, had distributed 
7000 bibles. 

Passing on to the north-east — Russian 
Asia, a space of four millions of square 
miles, with a population of about nine 
millions, is still almost totally heathen. 
The Edinburgh missionary society so far 
back as 1803, sent two ministers to preach 
in Tartary. In 1815, they renewed their 
attempt at Astracan. Three missionaries 
of the London missionary society, have 
been for some years stationed at Selin- 
ginsk, about 160 miles from Irkutz, where 
the Emperor Alexander gave them an 
estate and money for building. A print- 
ing press of the Mongolian has been 
erected there. They have made exten- 
sive journeys towards the south and the 
Chinese frontier, but the poverty of the 
soil, the inclemency of -the climate, and 
the roving nature of the tribes, offer the 
most formidable obstacles to the diffusion 
of religious knowledge. 

To the south lies one of the most re- 
markable regions of the world, — Tibet, 
the Switzerland of Asia, an immense suc- 
cession of hill, valley, dells of exhaust- 
less fertility, and mountains towering al- 
most twice the height of Mont Blanc. The 
top of the Dwawalaghiri rises 26,000 feet 
above the level of the ocean. But the 
civil constitution is still more extraordi- 
nary. The nation is one great convent, 
with a multitude of lay brethren to labour 
for the monks. It is the centre of La- 
maism, a religion spreading from the 
Volga to Japan. Its tenets are a com- 
pound of Christianity — probably learned 
from the Nestorian missionaries of the 
early ages — and of the original supersti- 
tions of Asia. The Tibetians hold the 
unity and trinity of a Supreme Being ; 
ihe existence an^ perpetual opposition of 
an evil principle, and an incarnation which 
they aver to be a thousand years before 
that of the founder of our faith ; but later 
corruptions, probably introduced by the 
Jesuits in 1624, diversify this mixture of 
creeds. They believe in purgatory, in 
the eflScacy of prayer for the dead, they 
have holy water, a rosary, and extreme 
unction. They have priestly robes, a 
dress for the nuns, three orders of initia- 
tion into the priesthood, superior priests, 
equivalent to cardinals, six grand lamas 
or patriarchs, presiding over 3ie three di- 
visions of Tibet Proper, and the three of 
the southern provinces, or Bootan, and 



at the head of all a great Supreme^ thfe 
declared " vicegerent of omnipoteDce,** 
the Teshoo Lama, who " never dies ." 
an infant bom on the day of his apparent 
decease being appointed to his throne, and 
receiving his spirit thus transmitted into a 
new form. Hence this Pope of the Him- 
malaya is named " Lama Kaku,'* the 
eternal father. The convents are as nu- 
merous and as fully peopled as might be 
presumed, under this noly oligarchy. The 
high convent of Teshoo Lumba contains 
3,7000priests. 

The Capucins in 1707 sent out missions, 
which, like those of their more vigorous 
predecessors, the sons of Loyola, failed 
of making converts. Yet they were ena- 
bled, to found two houses of their order, 
which lasted during a century. A Pro- 
testant Missionary, Schroter, unfortunately 
died when, in 1820, he was preparing 
himself, at Calcutta, for translating and 
propagating the scriptures among this 
extraordinary people. 

At the extremity of the east, Japan ex- 
hibits the most determined resistance to 
every attempt at conversion. The coun- 
try has reached that precise rank of civi- 
lization which makes a nation jealous oC 
foreign knowledge, without the power of 
adding to its own. The spiritnad and 
temporal authorities are distinct and de- 
finedj, and both repulsive of European in- 
tercourse in the strongest degree. , The 
lower orders are idolators, but some of 
the leading sects reject every species of 
image worship, and probably many among 
the higher orders, and philosophers ; — 
for they have an affectation of metaphy- 
sics,— are scoffers at every idea of the 
acknowledgment of a divine being. But 
the superstitious are deeply superstitious, 
they make pilgrimages, they have con- 
vents, and their rules would do honour to 
a Trappist or a Carthusian. 

In the early part of the 17th century, 
Rome established some missions in Japan. 
But the popular indignation was armed 
against them, and the missionaries were 
expelled, after a residence of almost a 
century, durmg which they perpetually 
sent pompous accounts of conversions to 
Europe, but seem to have done little more 
than trade, offend the national prejudices, 
by their ill-directed efforts, and degrade 
•Christianity by the example of their lives 
and doctrines. In 1715, the Abbe Juidott 
attempted to renew the Roman mission. 
His fate is not known. Jesuits and monks 
of other orders followed and failed, and 
since 1748, Japan has been rendered 
nearly accessible, by a severe strictness 
that has had no parallel in the world. 

China, with its two hundred millions of 
people, and variety of tribes, is at present 
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perhaps^ in the state which must pieceae 
the reception of Christianity in an Asiatic 
empire. Its relifion is broken up by fu 
rious sects^ which alternately assume the 
character of spiritual disputants and rebels 
in arms.. The *' Pelinkin," or, "ene- 
mies of foreign religions,'* agitate the 
north. The " Kedufis," or, " Heaven 
and earth one," a race of levellers, pro- 
claim equality of men and community of 
property in the west and south, and the 
"society of the three powers, heaven, 
earth, and man,'* makes war against all 
authority whatever. The Jesuits planted 
their missions in China in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Multitudes of no- 
minal Christians were made but the sus- 
picious spirit of the government appears 
to have nearly extinguished their advance. 
So late as 1815, an imperial ordinance 
commanded that the introducers of Chns- 
tianity should be put to death. The Pro- 
testant missionaries are prohibited from 
going beyond Canton. 

But this prohibition may have been for- 
tunate, in its compelling the missionaries 
to attend to perhaps tlie only way of im- 
pressing the mind of China. It has led 
them to prepare tracts and versions of the 
Scriptures in the language of the coun- 
try. Doctors Morison and Milne made a 
translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; and Morison*s great Chinese Dic- 
tionary and Grammar have laid open the 
language to the European student for all 
time to come. A.i Anglo-Chinese^ col- 
sege has been established at Malacca) with 
tome Chinese schools. But the circula- 
lion of the scriptures m China is at pre- 
sent rendered extremely ditficult by the 
Government, which, disturbed by fear of 
insurrection, and unable to distinguish 
between political and religious change, 
has prohibited at once all religious meet- 
ings; and all books of Christianity. 

Hindostan, the finest portion of Asia, 
called by its people '* The Garden of God" 
a territory of a million of square miles, 
and with a population of a hundred and 
twenty millions, is kept in awe by twenty 
thous ind British troops, and governed by 
three thousand Britisn functionaries, at a 
distance of eight thousand miles from 
home, — ^the most singular instance of pos- 
session in the history of empire. 

The renewal of the Company's charter, 
h 1813, gave some hope of making a solid 
religious impression on India. An English 
bishop was sent to Calcutta, where a col- 
lege was erected in 18*21. Schools are 
supported through the provinces, many 
English, Protestant, and Lutheran Mis- 
sions are located, and a striking sp'rit of 
improvement is displaying itself, in the 
efiforts of some of the Rajahs and men of 



nigh caste, to acquire European literature ; 
in the gradual inclination for European 
intercourse, and the extinction of some 
cruelties and manv prejudices. But actual 
Christianity has hitherto made but a ^lijiht 
impression. The habits of the people, 
their natural reluctance to the religion of 
strangers, their ignorance of our lan- 
guage, and the fatal distinction of cuetes, 
raise formidable obstacles against the ef- 
fective progress of religion. 

In Persia, the Jesuits had attempted 
but little, which forms a ground for the 
Protestant missionaries to hope for much. 
The popular belief of the people, one of 
the most tasteful and ingenious of the 
East, is a loose Islamism. But among 
the higher ranks are thousands who dis* 
dain the religion of the vulgar, or all re- 
ligion, and are called SuTOes^ or Free* 
thinkers. 

The Russian invasion has laid open the 
northern fromier, and from tlie facility 
with which the people of the conquered 
districts have adopted the tenets of the 
Greek Church, it may be augured that 
Islamism would still more readily give 
way to the intelligent zeal, and pure doc- 
trines, of the missionaries of England, an 
ally bearing the Scripture. 

The immense Arcnipelago of the In- 
dian isles is almost wholly untouched by 
missionary labours. The final conquest 
of Ceylon, in 1815, put into our hands 
the " Sacred Island " of India, the ori- 
ginal seat of Buddhism, with a popula- 
tion of 300,000. Schools have been es- 
tablished, and the forms of British go- 
vernment and laws introduced. In this 
spot the conversion of the Archipelago 
may be prepared. 

New Holland with its islands, covering 
an immense space of the great Southern 
Ocean, and growing up before the eye in 
islands innumerable, had been, since the 
first English settlement in 1788, the ob- 
ject of religious labour. But, in 1825, 
an "Auxiliary Church Missfonary So- 
ciety " was formed in New South Wales^ 
with a grant of 10,000 acres. A grant 
to the same extent was made to the *' Lon 
don Missionary Society," and of twice 
the quantity to the ** Wesleyan Mission,*' 
in conseauence of its widerestablishment 
in the colony. But the natives, perhaps 
among the most brutish of mankind, 
have been hitherto but little influenced. 
Nothing can be more contrary to the re- 
ceived ideas, that human nature derives 
its evil habits from natural privations, in- 
clemency of climate, or long oppression, 
than the temperament of the dwellers in 
the South Seas. The fine climate, abun- 
dant provisions, and lazy equality of 
condition, are all made for the overthrow 
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of the theory. The people are ahnost 
uniyersaUy ferocious, treacherous, licen- 
tious, and tbievinff. Canuibalism is not 
uncommon, and the massacre of prisoners 
is customary. In New Holland, man is 
a beast ; in the two New Zealand islands, 
he is a savage ; and in the generality of 
the others, 1^ is a monster of perfidy and 
blood. Yet it is in this Archipelago diat 
Uie most striking evidence of the civiliz- 
ing power of Christianity is to be found. 
The Sandwich islands, once proverbial 
for crime, are rapidly receiving the habits 
of religion. Occasional excesses still 
disfigure the picture, and the present gen- 
eration must be worn out before the recol- 
lections of its old license can -be without 
partizans. But the change is proceeding, 
and must be finally productive of tfie 
highest advantages to the national charac- 
ter, the prosperity of the people, and to 
the general mflnence of the missionaries 
over the tribes of the South Sea. 

In giving this sketch, we have to ae- 
jLnowledge ourselves much indebted to a 
work which has just appeared, entitled, 
" The Present state of Christianity, and 
of the Missionary E^stablishments for its 
Propagation through all parts of the 
world," — a single volume, very intelli- 
gentlv drawn up, and giving a number of 
details and opinions important to the sub- 
ject, but on which we, of course, have 
no opportunity to enter. But the value of 
such publications must be not merely in 
the information which they give, though 
the present work seems to have been col- 
lected with great care by its original au- 
thor, a German, and by its English reviser, 
and in part author, from the r<>ports of our 
various societies — but in their impulse to 
fflmilar publications, to the activity of 
missionary establishments, and the general 
desire of Christian men for the communi- 
cation of Christian knowledge through 
the darkened regions of the globe— the 
noblest effort that can be achieved by the 
wisdom, the wealth, and the enterprizA of 
man. 

One immense region alone remains, the 
finest of the earth, and the most imper- 
vious to the step of Christianity — Turkey 
in Asia, an extent of more than 360,000 
square miles, with a population of twelve 
millions. The few Christians scattered 
through this magnificent territory are 
scarcely more thiui nominal ; and every 
attempt to restore them to the knowledge 
of their faith has been hitherto almost 
hopeless. To convert their masters is be- 
yond even the highest daring of the mis- 
sionary. The Turk answers all argu- 
ment by the dagger. But the change 
which no reasoning of man can effect 
may be destined to severer means, and the 



sword mav liberate the Obristian slave 
from a hideous tyranny, which not even 
the light of the Uospel has been suffered 
to enlighten. Whether the present Rus- 
sian war be the commencement of that 
great revolution, by which the chains of 
Greece and Asia Minor are to be broken, 
must be beyond all but conjecture. Yet 
that those chains shall finally be dis- 
solved, that Mahometanism shall be ez- 
tingutelied, that the chosen lai^d of the 
early church, Ionia, shall be free, and 
that the original seat of religion, Pales- 
tine, shall b^ made the throne of a domi- 
nion supreme and holy, are truths written 
with a fulness and splendor which force 
conviction, and at once sustain us in tha 
solemn labours of bringing our fellow- 
creatures to the knowle<i^e of God ; and 
cheer us with the certainty of a consum- 
mation illustrious beyond the thought of 
mBin,^^Blackwood*i Mag, 



A HOUND ROBIN. 

The sua unrolled the sommer's day. 

The Hght spread far and wide j 
Glass, firelike, glittered with the ny 

And gold swam on4he tide : 
Watchmen were safe and sound in bed. 

The scuUb of boatmen ready. 
And bakers kneading rolls for bread. 

And mail-coach drivers steady. 
Smithfield contained exalted horns, 

And Covent Garden flowers ; 
Mark Lane shewed choice extracted cores. 

And water carts dropped showers : 
With hunger flraugfatf-^for flesh or fowl. 

On public feeding bent, 
I scorned the teapot, cream, and roil. 

And to a public breakfast went. 
There sat a Dutcliess of renown j 

AaA, like a courteous knight. 
Her Duke to better manners grown. 

Falcon like watched her sight : 
She chucked his chin, she pinched his ear. 

She smattered French and sipped : 
He laughed and ate, and called ber^^* Dear 1* 

And his mustachios clipped. 
Like shoes half worn and odd become. 

Which once were used in pairs. 
Hundreds who left their coupled home 

Here looked in stranger airs : 
The young and old in high degree. 

Snatched food like boys at feast. 
As though none tasted meat, or tea. 

For eight and forty hours at least. 
The exhibitions, hot as love, 

Were in a melting trim ; 
And even paint {torn cheeks did move. 

Not glided round the rim : 
Crisp curls were slackened on the brow 

Lilce langnid leaves In heat. 
And bonnet ships with silken prow 

Sailed in the wind-draft fleet : 
The ladies eyes for pictures firamed. 

The catalogues conned o*er, 
And favourite artist's names were famed. 

Hanging, (poor souls !) from floor to floor* 
The parks in dust and smoke were dry. 

The shops arid streets iu gas ; 

St. Stephen closed hto ear aiide>« 

To billa doomed not to pass. 
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The playhouse wore a flomt>re c««t, 

VnizhaU wu chlU but tfalo, 
Thf maoquende, though leaat not last, 

Like Bartlemy was din i 
The dnUionse gUounercdto the moon, 
' The moon and stars looked down. 
For daylight dawned in eastern shoon, 
1 me out of town. 



CONSUMPTION. 
(For the Olio.) 



Conseniption, silent cheater of the eye.** 

a. KiaKK Wbitb. 

I savr her once-~and In the calm expanse 
or her blue eye, there beamed a hesTen 
of thought} 
White gay hope seemed in one unmfaigled 
danee 
To revel in the senshine which It sought. 
And as youth's hope elastic was her tread. 
While beaming on all round a Joy she seemed 
to shed. 

Again I saw her— but the hectic glow 
Which mantled on her cheek— a sad tale 
told J 
Coosemption was at worlc— with sure though 
slow 
Ad'vaace,--«ncircliog her within its /oldff. 
Her eye in false deceitful lustre shone. 
And oh f her fairy elasticity was gone ! 

Bat though thus languid was her fhded 
frame. 
Her meqtal energy was unimpaired } 
Disease fliose intellects could never tame. 
Though to consume her frame it thus had 
dared} 
And still all silently her life passed on. 
Though well might it be seen, that that was 
almost gone. 

Wedts— months rolled on— I saw her not 

But there are those who viewed the dismal 
scene 
Of Ufe and body parting— yet no pain 
Invaded her— but wi^ a smile serene. 
From this most checquered life she paesed 

sway, 
As doth the' shadow, when the sun withdraws 
itofay. ]B. F. 



battle at Choeronoa. The extreme diffi- 
culty in which the Athenians were invol- 
ved^ who could not prevail with them- 
selves to deliver up their orators to certain 
death, though they had no other way to 
save their city ; Demades, whom Alexan- 
der had honoured with his friendihip, of- 
fered to undertake the embassy and inter- 
cede for them^ which he did with success. 
He prepared the decree for the death of 
Demosthenes, but was killed with Ms 
son by Cassander, under the reign of 
Antipater. Theophrastus being asked 
his opinion of Demosthenes, said, " wor- 
thy of the city '."—Then of Demades,— 
he replied, " above the city I" P. 



ORIGIN OF Tiffi TERM YANKEE. 

(To the Editor of the OU9.J 

Sir,— Seeing an article relative to the 
origin of the term Yankee, in the 26th 
number of the Olio, I hand you the fol- 
lowing, which I have i;pason to believe is 
the more correct of the two. 

A Glbanbr 

The current American term, Yankee, 
was a cant, or favourite word with one 
JoruSUhan Hcutings, a settler at Ctun- 
bridge. North America, about the year 
1713. The inventor used it to express 
Excellency. For instance, a ** Yankee 
good horse," or ** Yankee cyder," meant 
an expellent horse, and excellent cyder. 
The students of a neighbourmg college 
were accustomed to hire horses of Jona- 
than, their intercourse with him, and his 
use of the word on all occasions, led them 
to adopt it, and they gave him the name 
of *' Yankee Jonathan." It was disper- 
sed by die collegians throughout New 
England, until it £scame a setUed term of 
reproach to all New Englanders, and 
eventually to all North Americans. 



(No. 7.) 

DBMADBS. * 

Demades was a crafty and fortunate 
man. Of a mariner and porter, he ^be- 
came a distinguished but contentious 
orator of Athens. Bribed by Philip's 
gold, he opposed Demosthenes, but in 
Vain. He desired nothing more than the 
favour of the Macedonians, and especially 
of Antipaker. Addicted to luxury, he 
sacrificed his gold to his desires. Uq was 
taken prisoner, with above 2000, in the 



OB, 

Pithy Remarks and Maanmt collected 
from various Sources. 

SLOVENLINESS AND COZCOMBRV. 

Between the sloven and the coxcomb, 
there is generally a competition which 
shall be the more contemptible, the one 
in the total neglect of everj^ thin^ which 
might make \m appearance in public sup- 
portable ; and the other in the cultivation 
of every superfluous ornament. The for- 
mer o^ends by his negligence and dirt. 
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the latter by hi« airs and perfumery. 
Each entertains a proper contempt for the 
other ; and while both are right in their 
opinion^ both are wrong in their practice. 

A PINB GENTLEMAN 

Resembles tlie cinnamon tree, the bark 
of which is worth more than the trunk. 
He allows of no judge but the eye ; he 
has purchased more hair, legs, beauty, 
and figure, than nature gaye him His 
judgment extends only to tailors and hair- 
dressers, but his opinion is always ready, 
and always impertinent. 

CURIOSITY. 

Curioaty is the appetite of the mind, it 
must be satisfied or we perish. 

BOOKS. 

The fate of books is oftentimes similar 
to that of authors. The flattery of dedi- 
cations, and the testimony of ffiends, are 
frequently interposed in yain to force them 
into popularity and applause. 

WINE. 

Wine inspires confidence, wit, and elo- 
quence; that is, it changes modesty to 
impudence, ingrafts the art of joking upon 
dulness^ and makes a story teller of a 
fool. 

BNVY. 

He that envieth maketh another man's 
virtue his vice, and another's happiness 
his torment ; whereas, he that rejoiceth 
at the prosperity of another is the partaker 
of the same. 

0mtie ^va^fi, (No. 1.) 

St. Hermes' Fire— Is a sort of meteor 
appearing in the night, on the shrouds and 
other parts of ships. 

Iron-sick.^-A ship is said to be iron- 
sick, when her spikes, bolts, and nails are 
worn, so that tney make hollows in the 
planks, whereby the ship leaks. 

Keel Raking. — A punishment of ma- 
lefactors at sea, by letting them down 
with ropes, and drawing them underneath 
the ship's keel. 

Ship Ladders. — Are of three sorts, the 
entering: ladder, made of wood ; tfie gal* 
lery ladder, made of ropes ; and the 
bowsprit ladder, at the beak-head. 

To go Large. — Is when a ship goes 
right before the wind. 

Laskets. — Are small lines like loops, 
fastened by sewing into the Bonnets and 
Drahler. 

Lasking. — When a ship sails neither 
by wind nor straight before it but quar- 
ering between both, she is said to go 
Lasking, 



Lee Laich.-^ Have' a care qf the 
Lee Latch ; that is, ' keep the ship near 
the wind.' ^ Joida. 

Xnu«ittratCoti«i t>t |^<«rto)rs. 

SPEECH op RICHARD II. KING OP BNGI^AlfD 
UPON ABDICATING THE THRONE. 

An old chronicler (Sir John Haywarde) 
in his " Life and Reign of the fourth 
Henry," a work bearing the early date of 
1599, gives the followhig account of the 
dethronement of the unfortunate Richard. 
This transaction took place on Michaelmas 
day 1399, at the Tower, where were as- 
sembled the following nobles, &c. of the 
kingdom. Richard Scroop, archbishop 
of York; John, J^ishop of Herefonf; 
Henry, duke, of Lancaster; Henry, 
earl of Northumberland ; Radulph, earl 
of Westmoreland; L. Hugh Bumell; 
L. Thomas Berkley ; L. Ross ; L. Wil- 
lougliby ; L. Abergavenny ; the abbot 
of Westminster ; the prior of Canter- 
bury ; W. Thirmings, and John Mark- 
ham, chief Justices ; Thomas Stoke, and 
John Burbecke, doctors of laws; T. 
Herpingham and T. Gray, knights; W. 
Ferby, and Dionise Lopham, pubtie no- 
taries, and divers others not remembered. 
When all were set in their places, king 
Richard was brought forth, apparelled in 
his royal robe, the diadem on his head, 
and the sceptre in his hand ; and was 
Dlaced amongst them in a chair of state. 
Never was prince so gorgeous, with less 
glory and greater grief: to whom it was 
not disgrace sufficient to lose both the 
honour and ornaments of a king, but he 
must openly to his greater scorn, renounce 
the one and deliver the other. After a 
little pause and expectation, the king arose 
from his seat, and spake to the assembly 
these words: — 

"I assure myself that some at this 
present, and many hereafter, will account 
my case lamentable ; either that I haye 
deserved this dejection, if it be just ; or 
if it be wrongful, that 1 could not avoid 
it. Indeed I do confess, that many times 
I have shewed myself both less provident, 
and less painful for the benefit of the 
commonwealth, than I should, or might, 
or intended to do hereafter ; and have in 
many actions more respected the satisfying 
of my own particular humour, than ei- 
ther justice to some private persons, or 
the common good of all, yet ! did not at 
anytime either omit duty or commit griev- 
ance upon natural dulness or set malice ; 
but partly by al)use of corrupt counsel 
lors, partly ' ^^ ^^^^ ^^ "*y youthfu- 
judgment. An<f now the remembrance of 
these oversights, is so unpleasant to no 
man as to myself|,-|Lnd the rather be- 
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c&ose I have no means left» either to re- 
compense the uijnries^^hich I have done, 
or to testify to the world my reformed af- 
fections, which experience and staidness of 
yrarshad already corrected, and would 
daily have framed io more perfection. 
Bat whether all the imputations, where- 
with I am charged be true, either in sub- 
stance, or in such quality as they are laid, 
or whether being true thej be so heinous 
as to force these extremities, or whether 
any other prince, especially in the heat of 
youth, and in the space of two aud twenty 
years (the time of my unfortunate reign) 
doth not sometimes either for advantage 
or upon displeasure, in as deep manner 
grieve some particular subject ; I will no • 
now examine, it helpeth not to use de- 
fence, neither bootetn it to make com- 
plaint : there is left no place for the one, 
nor pity for the other : .and therefore I 
refer it to the judgment of Grod, and your 
less distempered considerations. 

<' I accuse no man ; I blame no fortune ; 
I complain of nothing : I have no plea- 
sure in such vain and needless comfort, 
and if I listed to have stood upon terms, 
I know I have great favorers abroad ; and 
some friends (I hope) at home, who 
would have b^ readv, yea-forward on 
my behalf to set up a bloody and doubt- 
ful war .. but I esteem not my dignity at 
so high a prize, as the hazara of so great 
valour, the spilling of so much English 
blood, and the spoil and waste of so flour- 
ishing a realm, as thereby' might have 
been occasioned. Therefore that the com- 
monwealth may rather rise by mv fall, 
than I stand by the ruin thereof, 1 will- 
ingly yield to your desires, aud am here 
come to dispossess myself to all public 
aotliorities and title, and to make it free 
and lawful for you to create for your 
king, Henry, duke of Lancaster, my 
eonsin germain, whom I know to be as 
worthy to take that place, as I see you 
willmgto give it to him.'* 

After king Richard had ended his 
speech, **he read openly and distinctly 
the form of his cession, wherein he did 
declare, that he had discharged his sub- 
jects from their oaths of fealty and ho- 
ma^et and all other oaths whatsoever; 
and of his own will and free motion chd 
abdicate the title, dignity, and authority 
of a king ; and rendered up the possession 
of the realm, with the use and title there- 
of, and all the rights thereunto apper- 
taining. To this &e king subscribed and 
was sworn: and then he delivered with 
his own hands the crown, the sceptre, and 
the robe to the duke of Lancaster ; wish- 
ing unto him more happiness than had 
ever happened to himself.'* 



VintiMtiwM. 



JESOP THE FABULIST. 

iGsop, the author of the Fables, was at 
the Court of Croesus, with Solon, and said 
to him by way of advice : — " Solon, we 
must either not come near princes at all, 
or s^eak such things that are agreeable to 
tliem'*. " Say rather," replied Solon, 
*' that we should never come near them 
at all, or speak such things as may be for 
their good.*' 



THB STATESMAN AND THB CATS. 

The late eloquent statesman, Charles 
James Fox, whilst walking up Bond 
street from one of the club-houses with 
an illustrious personage, laid him a wager 
that he would see more cats than the 
prince in his walk, and that he might take 
which side of the street he liked. When 
they got to the top Mr. Fox had seen 
thirteen cats and the prince not one. The 
royal personage asked for an explanation 
of this apparent miracle. Mr. Fox in 
reply said, " Your roval highness took, 
of course, the shady side of the way, as 
most agreeable ; I knew that the sunny 
side would be left to me, and cats always 
prefer the sunshine.*' 

A MISER'S WILL. 

A * Deed of Gift* Is In a Miser's breath, 
"When he is made a ' tenement' in death; 
The gold he Icept in * durance' is set free. 
And he's confined instead by Heaven's de- 
cree. 
Thus, while the worm ' life's testament' des- 

stroySf 
Against his Will, the Heir, his Will enjoys. 

P. 



SOHO SQUARE. 

The part of the metropolis which is 
known by the above denomination was 
originally called Monmouth Square, but 
after the battle" of Sed^emore, it was 
named Soho Square, by the adherents of 
that unfortunate man, as Soho was the 
word of that day at the battle. 

THE SUN AND TIME. 

(^Tranalated from the Latin of Owen, lib- 7. 

«p.28.) 
The sun is quick, the hour more. quickly flies. 
And this advantage In its progresi lies. 
Time never stops :— the sun once ceased to go 
By standing o'er the walls of Jericho.t 

P. 



t Joshua c.l0«v.i3. 
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St. Eoatsthitia* This aalnt was bora At SldainPam- 
phylla. Be waa ftrat Bishop of Bersea, In Syria, 
and afterwards Was called to fill ffae racant f«e of 
Andoeb. He waa a strenuons opponent of the 
Arians, for which he was banished by the emperor 
Constantine, and died at Tn^anopolis, a. o. tfOO. 

1728. Bom at Plympton in Devonshire, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the eminent portrait painter, but to 
this branch of the art he was not confined, for ma- 
ny of his historical pictures are of high and ac- 
knowledged merit. His literary attainments, 
sound jndgnMnt, and refined taate, procured him 
the fViendshIp of the most celebrated atn of ge- 
idns of his time, particularly Drs. Johnson and 
Ooldmith, Edmund Burke and Dafld Oarrick. 

St* Leo aocceeded Sei^ios the XI. in the papacy in 
667» when the Saracens, havlug Invaded the eccle- 
siastic states, he joined bis fleet with that of Na- 
ples, and obtained a rignal victory over tbem. 
After which he put the city of Rome, in a state of 
defence, and completea the churches that were nn- 
floished. He died a. d. 8ft6s During the tlooe 
that Leo sat, Ethelwald King of England, made 
hi« country tributary to Rome, by chwglng a rate 
of one penny yearly upon each hoase, 

1674. Born at Sonthamptoa, Dr. Isaac Watts, the 
pious divine and able writer. The death of this 
estimable man happened in !74I. His treatise 
on Logic ) and his essay on the Improvement of 
the Kind, are works In the highest degree uaef^ 
and pleaaing. 
, |g This saint was the widow of the martyred St. GeCd- 
lius, she and her sons were put to death by the 
command of the Emperor Adrian for refusing to 
sacrifice to the Idola. 

1814. On this day a Froclaqaatlon was Issued at 
Cadiz In the name of Ferdinand VII., for re-es • 
tabllthing the Holy InqulsHion. 
19 St. SymmachuB was the suoerssor of AnasUtina 
II. in the popedom. He died 4. d. M4, after 
having filled the papal chair lA years. 

1821 . Anniversary of the Coronation of his present 
Majesty Kidg George the Fourth. 

1338. The memorable battle of Halidown Hill took 
place on this day, when tha ScoU wese defeated 
bv Edward III. 
jNt^t. Margaret was a native of Antloch, and for her 
firmness to her religion she was tortured and 
finally beheaded, a. ]>. 878. 

1 304. Bom on this day the celebrated Italian poet, 
Francis Petrarch, at Arezzb, Bis fame as a poet 
having spread over a large portion of Europe, he 
received invitations from the Senate of Rome : 
from the King of Naples j and the Unlvenity of 
Paris. He accepted that of the Roman Senate ; 
and on Easter 1341 he was crowned with Laurel 
in the GapiCol, with great pomp. * 

> g|i|9t. PnuBedes was the virgin daughter of Podtna, a 
Rpman Senator. Bar life was q>ent In prayer 
and in relieving the poor and the necessities of 
tl^ church. 

1652. Died mv 86 { the eminent architect Inlgo 
Jones the Designer of Whitehall and the Banquet- 
ting Bouse barely tha fiftieth part of a palaov. He 
la considered the fiither' of pure architecture in 
England. 
- 2S|St. Mary Magd^n. Vhia day waa dedteated to her 
memory by King Edward VI. The festival waa 
diacootiaued by the reformers, who doubted 
whether this woman mentioned in the Gospel, 
was really Mary Magdalen . 

1824. Died aoddenly in hla carriage, Thos. Hacna- 
mara Ruaael, Admiral of the White. Among the 
many brilliant services he performed, hla efficient 
Blo<sade of the Texd stands pre-eminent. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN. 

*' And, after all/* said Lubeck Schicf- 
fel, soliloquismg ilovd, " what do I know? 
It is true ihave obtaiDed the first honours 
of the university, — ^have learned all the 
professors can teach, and am considered 
the ablest scholar in Gottingen : still, how 
little do I know, and how unsatisfactory 
that knowledge is V* — " Ay, what do 
you know?'* said a voice so near that it 
made him start. " I know," said Lur 
l)eck, '*' that you are some idle fool to be 
prating here at this time of night," for he 
felt ashamed and angry his soliloquy had 
heen overheard: but both shame and 
anger gave way to surprise, when upon 
tarning suddenly round to discover the 
speaker, he was not able to perceive any 
one, though the moon shone brightly, and 
for a conaderable distance around was a 
level plain, without a single tree or other 
object which could have afforded con- 
x^eahnent. 

Voi.n. c 



The astonishment of Lubeck was be* 
Tond description — he tried to persuade 
himself that it was some trick, but the 
nearness of the voice, and the nature of 
the place, fbrbade such a conclusion. 
Fear now urged him to hasten from the 
spot ; being resolved, however, that if 
it were a trick of a fellow -student, he 
should have no advantage, he exclaimed 
in as jocular atone as he could command, 
" Tush, I know you, and wish you bet- 
ter success the next time you attempt the 
incognito." He then mac(e the best of his 
way to the high road, and, musing upon 
this curious and unaccountable circum- 
stance, returned to his apartments. 

Next morning Lubeck went to the site 
of the preceding night's adventure, wi^ 
the intention of ascertaiuing the manner 
in which this curious trick had been per- 
formed, (for with returning daylight he 
felt re-assured that it toaa such,) but his 
dismay was very considerable when he 
arrived at the spot, for, owing to the na- 
ture of the ground, he was at once com- 
pelled to decide that it could not be a 
trick performed hy' human cictort. 
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How nnstec^ is the balance of the ha- 
man mind I The manner in which the 
slrong^est understandings are sometimes 
swayed by the most minute circumstances 
is perfectly unaccountable ; and (he small- 
est foundation, like the stem of a tree, 
often carries a wide*si)reading superstruc- 
ture. The wild stones of his romantie 
countrymen were, for a time eagerly pe- 
rused by Lubeck ; and the mind, which 
had before delighted in them as entertain- 
ing compositions, lent them that dee^ 
attention which admitted the possibility 
of their reality. 

Expecting that the invisible |ienoii 
(for such he was now persuaded ensted) 
would again address him, Lubeck went 
night after night to the same spot, but in 
vam 1 Till at length, as the event be- 
came more remote, the impreasioiu of 
that night became more faint ; at last, he 
feh convinced that the whole must have 
been the result of his own imagination, 
and was quietly putsumg his studies, 
when one mommg a stranger was usher- 
ed into his apartment. 
'< I b^eve^'* said the alranger^ ''Itm 



addresnng Lubeck Schieffel, who gained, 
with so much honour, the last prize of 
this university." 

Lubeck bowed assent. 

** You may probably feel surprised," 
continued he, *' that a perfect stranger 
should obtrude himself upon you, but I 
concluded that i person who had alreadjr 
lebtuned so much information would na- 
turally be desirous of embracing anjr 
metiUis of increasing h, and I believe it 
is in my power to point out to you a way 
by which that increase may be obtained.'' 

"I certainly feel an ardent thirst for 
knowledge,'* said Lubeck ; ^' as yet, I 
cannot but agree with hun who said, ' all 
I know is, that I know nothing.' I have 
read the books pointed out by the profes- 
sors, and all that I have read only con- 
finns the justness of this conclunon.'* 

" And rightly,"8aid the stranger, "for 
of what use are the maj&tity of the ancient 
writings, but as they furnish excellent 
rules of morality, and specimens of elegant 
or amusing compositions ! We may ad- 
mire the descriptions of Tacitus, the sim- 
ple style of Uvy— be dazzled by the 
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nlendid imagery of Horner^ or mdtod oy 
tne tender traits of Tibullus or Eorlpideay 
—we may laugh with Anacreon, or ei^oy 
the still beauties of nature with Theocri* 
tus— we have love in Sappho^ satire in 
Juvenal^ and man in Horace-*we— ** 

" Stay, stay," said Lubeck. " Swell 
<he list no farUier ; from all these books 
some knowledge I have drained, but am 
still not satisfied. I still thirst, still pant 
fcr knowledge ; and am sick to the soul 
of knowing no more than the rest of the 
world. I would " 

''If you look to gain^" said the stran- 
ger, interruptlag him, '' lor such univer- 
sal knowled^ from books, you must be 
disappoinieo. It would consume nearly 
a lite, to read all that has been written 
upon any one science, which, when 
known, is but one step forward, and while 
we are striving to reach wisdom, death 
overtakes us. Besides, you learn nothing 
mew from books, for invention must pre* 
cede science, and clear a path for ner, 
while the compilers of books but follow 
at a distance and record her steps. Still 
yon need not despair, for though thou- 
sands in vain strive to open the oortala 
to that knowledge, which is closea by a 
bar which no ferce can remove— still, to 
some it may be given to find a hidden 
aprine, which, touched—-—'* 

'' And you have found this spring,'* 
and Lubeck, sareasticaUy. 

''It has been found V^ said the stran- 
ger, " it has been touched ! The hitherto 
sealed portals have been opened, and the 
hidden Knowledge ftiil— complete-^ re- 
vealed, but omyto few, and evea to 
those conditionally." 

" Tou speak aUegorically,'* said Lu- 
beck, " what mean you ?" * 

<' You mu.«t be aware," said the stran* 
ger, " thai he who wishes to exoel io any 
«tw science gives it his utidivided attention^ 
is it not rational then to anppose that 
flomething eertra&rdimxrf must be ex- 
acted of him who mhes to excel in 

"Full, complete attention," said Ln«« 
beck, " and intense and unwearied appU^ 



*' If undivided eltenf&on, or inienae and 
unwearied appUoation ^oiild have avail* 
«d/* said the stsan^, " would you now 
have been seeking it ? Attend. Suppose 
a fraternity had existed for many centu- 
ries, living in a place, rendered mvitikU 
to all the world but theniselvcs, by an 
«ztnundinary seoret, who are ao^ainted 
with every science, some of lirhich they 
have improved to the higfaest degree of 
perfection, who poesess a mnltitade of 
vahiable and almost incredible aocfets. 



Possessed of the art of prolonging fife 
very much, indeed, beyond its usual li- 
mits, and having so great a knowledge 
of medicine, that no malady can wiu- 
stand them, they laugh at the diaeaaes 
which you consider mortal. They pos- 
sess a xey to the Jewish Cabbala, they 
have copies of the Sybilline books. But^ 
alas ! how many discoveries which they 
have made, ana have divulged, with the 
intention of benefiting mankind gene- 
rally, have proved, in the event, a heavy 
curse to part l" 

Lubeck began to feel a strong conrie* 
tion that he was listening to either the 
dreams of some wild en&uaiast, or the 
reveries of a mad-man, but though the 
ideas of the stranger were so wild, neither 
his look, tone, nor manner, seemed to 
warrant such a conclusion ; he, there- 
fore, was greatly embarrassed how to pro- 
ceed. At length he observed,— •" For 
what purpose, may I aaJc, do you endea- 
vour to amuse me, with relating what to 
me seems simply impossible ?" 

" Impossible I" repeated the stranger, 
" Impossible I — thus it ever is with man- 
kind. Whatever escapes their investiga- 
tion—whatever they <iannot readily com- 
prehend or explain, they pronounce to 
nave no existence, or to be utterly inex- 
plicable. Consider how many things, 
which to you appear possible, to one of 
less information woukl appear what you 
pronounce this to be, and tnus was Galileo 
imprisoned, and Sotced. to deny truths 
which were not comprehended. You ad- 
mitted to me, adiort time past, tliat all 
tfoiir knowledge amounted to nothing. 
Still, the moment I tell you of what yon 
cannot comprehend^ you at once pro- 
nounce it to be impossible. Listen !" 
eontinned th^ stnmger, and unmedialely 
the same .nemarkable voice, which Lu- 
beck had before heard, exdaimedr— *— 
*' Ay I what do you know ?" 

Tne tenor of the stransrer^seonversatioB 
had noi recalled to Lubeck SchieiTel the 
events of that memorable ni^t, but now 
it rushed upon him in an mstant, and - 
before him lie conceived- was the super- 
natural being who h d haunted his steps. 

'* This extraordinary society, of which 
I was telling you," continued the straa-t 
ger, *' received its name from Christian 
Rosencrux, who was born in Germany, 
in the year 13d9. He was educated in 
a monaatery, and excelled in most ancient 
and modem languages. A powerful de- 
sire urged him to seek a mwre extenrive 
range of infbrmatiou than could be ob^ 
pAnMJ widiin the precincts of a cloister, 
and he determined to travel. The reli- 
gious Mings, conuMA about the close 
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'of the fourteenth century^ led him to visit 
the Holy Land. Havin» seen the Holy 
Sepulchre, he proceeded to Damascus, 
where he was in ^reat danger of losing^ 
his life. This circumstance, however, 
was the cause of all his fame and great- 
ness ; for he learned from the eastern phy- 
jicians, or (as they are sometimes called) 
philosophers, who undertook and com- 
pleted his cure, the existence of many ex- 
traordinary secrets, by which his »:uriosity 
was so highly excited, that he spent much 
time travelling over most of the eastern 
parts, till he became master of those most 
wonderful secrets, which had been preser- 
ved by tradition from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Brahmins, G3annoso- 
phists, and the Magi. 

"Upon the return of Rosencrux into 
his own country, he collected together 
several men of similar pursuits with him- 
self, and to them he communicated those 
secrets, the fruits of his labours and dis- 
coveries. This was the origin of the 
MosicfucianSf or, Brothert of the Rosy 
Cross, they were likewise called Immor- 
tales, because of their long-life ; Illu- 
minati, on account of their knowing all 
things ; Invtsible Brothers, because they 
appeared not. Its existence was concealed 
till about the year IGOO, when, by some 
unaccountable means, it became known. 
Some time after, two books were publish- 
ed which, it was pretended, were the pro- 
ductions of members of this society, the 
one was entitled ^ Fama fratemitcUis 
laudabilis ordinis Rosxerucis* — the Re- 
port of tlie laudable order of the fratemitv 
of the Rosy Cross ; the other Confessto 
Fratemitatisy-^he Confession of the 
Fraternity. These books gave a pretend- 
ed account of the society and its views. 
That these books were the production of 
those they were pretended to be, was 
openly denied in 1620, by Michael Bede, 
who publicly declared that he knew the 
whole to have been fabricated by some 
ingenious persons. A great number of 
persons falsely pretended to belong to this 
society, especially Robert Hudd, an En- 
glish physician ; Michael Mayer, and 
above all, in the year 1600, Jacob Beh- 
men, (often called the Teutonic philoso- 
pher ; ) but he was a mere enthusiast. 

'' It was believed that Rosencrux died 
in the year 1448. But, in truUi, so fa- 
mous a man could not disappear from the 
world (as he wais bound to do by the rules 
of the society) without the greatest curi- 
osity existing io ascertain the particulars. 
It was therefore pretended that he died, 
although he lived in the society for above 
two hundred years after that feigned 
event." 



" Two hundred years V* said Lubeck, 
in astonishment. 

'* The way of prolonging life is, as I 
told you, one of our great secrets, which 
can only be communicated to the initia- 
ted ; but thus far I may tell you — its du- 
ration depends on the influence of the 
stars.** 

*' Do all men's lives depend on Uiem ? 
I have often heard that the planets have 
influenced the actions of men — which to 
me seemed strangle ; but how can they 
affect the eonstence of you, aud you 
only T" 

'* I wonder not at your question ; but 
I may tell no more, for an attempt to di- 
vulge certain secrets would cost my life." 
The stranger continued :— " The renown- 
ed Paracelsus was also one of our frater* 
nity, and it was to him that we are in- 
debted for the elixir of life. He was 
reported to have died also, in the year 
1&41, but he survived above a century. 
The members of our society or fraternity 
bind themselves by a solemn oath to keep 
our secrets inviolaole ; the nature of this 
oath is so extraordinary, that even a mere 
attempt to violate it is prevented by death 
Suppose this fraternity to consist of a 
stated number of persons, one of whom oc- 
casionally retired, if you had an ofifer to 
become one of them, would you accede to 
itr 

** But do I not recollect," said Lubeck, 
*' you said something extraordinary would 
be required V* 

** We have'conditions,*' said the stran- 
eer, " but by you they are easily to be 
fulfilled. You must be free from crime, 
you must separate yourself from the 
world, and all that is in it, — parents, — 
relations,— friends — and take a vow of 
celibacy!*' 

The look of eager hope and delight, 
with which Lubeck had, till now, listen- 
ed to the latter words of the stranger, 
changed at once to disappointment and 
sorrow. His expectations, which had 
been raised to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, were now daahed to the ground at 
once. 

' '* It cannot be — ^it cannot be l" he has- 
tily exclaimed ; ^* never, never, can I 
consent to abandon Hela. I ^m en- 
gaged to be married, — ^nav, . the day is 
fixed." 

*' Can you be so infatuated as to rejeet 
my offer f " ' 

The lover, in his iniagination, has no 
comparison to her he loves; her fom 
exists, perfect, supreme, and all absorb* 
ing, in his mind. - No tasteful imagery, 
no descriptive words, could give the feel- 
ings as they there exist ; to hun the plahi - 
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est language speaks the best^ for his own 
mind then adds the most, to that which 
gives the least. Lubeck briefly replied, 
•* You never 9aw her !" 

"Consider, I pray you,** resumed the 
stranger, ** that, in fiftv or sixty years, 
our earthly career will be run, and in 
tow much less time will beauty have 
passed away; that beauty, at whose 
altar you are now about to sacrifice con* 
tinued vouth, health, and a surpassing 
knowledge." 

"But," added Lubeck, ''even when 
her beauty shall have faded, her mind 
will still remain." 

" Still," said the stranger, " still ! 
what mean you? — Some fifty or sixty 
years ! And can ^^ou balance these few 
years with centuries of that enjoyment 
which you so late desired ? Believe me, 
if your marriage be happy, joy will make 
you grieve for the brevity of life ; but if, 
as it too often happens, you find the tem- 
ple of Hjrmen borders too closely upon 
the burying-place of liove, then sorrow 
will cause you to be weary of its 
lenglh." 

The stranger here paused a few mo- 
ments, and then continued : — '* It is said^ 
mankmd petitioned Jupiter, that Hymen 
and Love should be worshipped together 
in the same temple ; for in consequence 
of their dwelling apart, many an offerine 
had been given to Love, which should 
have been dedicated to Hymen ; and that 
Hymen had many a vow, which ought 
first to have been offered to Love. To 
this reasonable request, the god promised 
compliance, and Hymen and LK)ve des- 
cended to earth, to erect a temple for that 
purpose. For some time the two gods 
were undecided as to where the structure 
should be placed, till at length they fixed 
apon a spot in the domains of Youth, and 
there they began erecting it. But alas ! 
it was not yet completed when age came 
and usurped the place, turned their tem- 
ple to a ruin, and used them so harslily, 
that they fled. From thence they roamed 
about, Hjrmen disliking one place, and 
Love another ; here, parents consented, 
and children reftised ; there, children so- 
Hciled, and parents forbade ; and the 
world was continually throwing obstacles 
m their way. Poor Love, who was a 
wavering and tender child, felt the efl^ects 
of this, and was already thinking of re- 
tuminff, when they fortunately hit upon a 
spot which ihey thought would suit them. 
It was ntuated about midway up a hill, 
the prospect was neither extensive nor 
confined, one half was in the domain of 
Wealth, while the other stood on the pre- 
cincts of Poverty, before them was Con- 
tent ; Pleasure resided in a splendid pa- 



lace on one side, and Industry in a cot on 
the other; Ambition was above them, 
and Vice below. Here, then, they erect- 
ed their temple. But Love, who had been 
wearied with the length of the road, and 
fatigued by the hardships of the journey, 
in less than a month afterwards fell sicK 
and died. He was buried within the tem- 
ple ; and Hymen, who has ever since la- 
mented him, dug with his own hands his 
grave, and on the monument erected to 
t2ie memorv of the little god, whose effigy 
was carved in marble, he laid his own 
torch. And there, before the torch of 
Hymen, and on the tomb of * lost Love,* 
many a vow was offered up, and many 
plighted hearts have wept to find the tem- 
ple of Hymen, the burymo^ place of Love. 
Alas! your happiness is like polished 
steel, rusted by a breath; nor can you 
hope to quaff the full cup of pleasure, 
and find no dregs." 

" life mav be like an ocean of trou- 
bled water, '' said Lubeck, " but there is 
a pearl for which we venture on its bosom. 
In vain, in vain, you endeavour to change 
my determination. No — love is aU of 
lire worth living for. If I were to enter 
your fraternity, shall I quaff the waters of 
Lethe T — No ! — remember then, our me- 
mory is like a piciure gallery of past 
days ; and would there not be one pic- 
ture which would haunt me for ever ? and 
should I not curse the hour in which I 
bartered happiness for knowledge? — ^Do 
you not think— 7" 

*' It is vain, ** said the stranger, inter- 
rupting him, ** it is vain to argue with you 
now ; a heart boiling as your*8 does, with 
violent emotions, must send intoxicating 
fumes to the head. I give you a month to 
consider — I will then see you again ; time 
may change your present resolutions. I 
should regret that an unstable, evanescent 
passion, like love, should part us ; how- 
ever, should your mind change in the 
mean time, remember where f was first 
heard— Till then, adieu." 

" Till then," said Lubeck, " wiU never 
be ; but, before we part, pardon an in- 
justice which I did you in my own thoughts. 
The extraordinary nature of your conver- 
sation led me at first to conceive that I 
was listening to the reveries of a madman. 
Farewell — you cannot give me happiness 
like that you would deprive me of." 

The stranger smiled, and, bowings left 
the apartment. 

The time was rapidly approaching which 
had been fixed for Lubeck Schieffers 
marriage with Hela, when, on the morn- 
ing following his conversation with the 
stranger, he received the intelligence that 
she was attacked bjr a violent illness. The 
most celebrated physicians of the place 
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were summoned to atteiKi her ; but the 
83rmptons^ which from the first had been 
serious^ resisted their utmost efforts^ and 
now became alarming. Day after day 
passed on, and the disorder stul increased, 
and it appeared, that a few days at far- 
thest, ana she would no longer exist, for 
whom Lubeck had so latelj given up 
length of life and surpassing know- 
leds:e. 

The crisis arrived, and the dictum of 
the physicians destroyed that hope to 
which the lover till then had clung. 

Lubeck, nearljr distracted, was gazins 
intently on that fair and faded form which 
lay before him, and marked the hectic 
red ^owly give place to that pale wan 
hue, the sure foreteller of the approach of 
death. On one side the bed or his dying 
child, sat the aged father of Heia ;^he 
was silent — for he was hopeless ; on the 
other side stood the physician, who to the 
frequently uplifted and enquinng eye of 
the old man, shook his head expressive 
of no hope. '• Will nothing save her T" 
whispered Lubeck, his tremulous voice 
broken by sobs : " Nothing, save a mi- 
racle!" was the reply. "Nay, then it 
must be — ** said Lubeck, and rushed out 
of the room. 

A week only had elapsed, and we find 
Hela restored in a most unaccountable 
manner, to health and beauty, by an un- 
known medicine, procured by Lubeck 
from an unknown source, which no en- 
quiry could induce him to divulge. Week 
passed after week, and nothing nad been 
taid by Lubeck relating to the approach- 
ing marriage; he was oppressed by a 
deep melancholy, which every attention 
of Hela seemed but to increase. 

They were taking one of their accus- 
tomed rambles; it was one of those beau- 
tiful evenings, which are frequent towards 
the latter end of autumn ; the sun was 
just nuking behind the dark blue moun- 
tains, and the sky seemed one continued 
iheet of burnished gold. The brieht 
leaves of the trees, the surrounding rocks, 
and the distant hills, were eilded by the 
same heavenly alchymy. "Hiis gradually 
changed to a deep red, glowine like the 
ruby, mingling beautifully with the brown 
and yellow tints which autumn had spread 
over the scene. Not a sound was heard, 
save, at measured intervals, the long 
drawn melancholy note of some distant 
unseen bird, and, but for this, they two 
might have seemed the sole inhabitants of 
a silent world : 'midst nature's beauties 
the most beautiful, the bright betting sun 
seemed to have lent its lustre to their 
eyes, its colour to their cheeks, and to 



delay his setting, as if unwfllhig to mdi 
a scene so lovely. Slcr^ly he set, ana as 
slowly, «nd almost imperceptibly, the 
glowmg red changed to me aoft paletwi- 
fight, and the moon, then in her mil, gra- 
dually ascended, mistress of the scene ; 
and then the stars peeped forward, one 
by one, as if fearful of the light, at length 
another, and another came, till the whole 
face of heaven was filled with brightness. 

It was Hela's voice, that, almost in a 
whisper, broke on the silence around. 
"It will be fine to-morrow — ^it always 
is after such a sun-set as this." 

" I think it will— and I hope it may," 
iaid Lubeck, ** if you would have it so ! 
but why to-morrow T" 

'* On, to-morrow was to have been our 
—wedding-day." 

There are remembrances we would 
fain suppress ; thoughts, which recalled, 
weigh heavy on the heart; ideas, which 
we have struggled to keep down, on 
which to dwell were far too great a pain, 
and these the mind, when wearied, had 
forgotten. And yet— one word, one lit- 
tle word, shall recall every thought, brine 
in an instant each remembrance fcirth, and. 
waken memory though it slept for years. 

" Hela I" exclaimed Lubeck, dread- 
fully^ agitated,—" that day can never 

"What ! Lubeck »" she replied, doubt- 
ing that she heard correctly. 

** Hela," continued he, " when you lay 
upon your bed of sickness ; when mortal 
aid seemed unavailing— your life despair- 
ed of — remember it was then I brought the 
medicine which so unaccountably restored 
you ; — driven to desperation by your im- 
pending fate, — I sought relief from beings 
who had (he power to give it — even then, 
—from them obtained that medicine, but 
it was purchased by my happiness,— I 
took a vow which parted us for ever !'" 

" Dreadful," said Hela, " What—" t 

"I cannot tell you more," he hurried- 
ly exclaimed. "In your absence, I have 
often resolved to tell you thb, but never 
before could I mention it when we were 
together. I feared it would break your 
heart— I felt it was breakuig mine. I 
could not bear to think of itr— rwould have 
persuaded myself it was a dream— I tried 
to conceal it from myself; I would have 
forgotten all— but that I saved you. Alas ! 
I could not hide it from myself, and it 
were cruel to have hidden it longer from 
you. Hela, I could not bear to hear that 
day named, and not to teU yoa that day 
can never be I" 

" What mysteiy ! Lubeck— -fipeak 
plainly— let me know aU !" 
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<' Lbten/' he ooDtinned, *' nice I 

must tell you. You have fatard of the 
Roacrucians, and bdiev^ perhaps, that 
they existed only in the imagination of the 
toperstitioas aim foolidi ; too truly I can 
Moye the truth of what you have heard. 
Vast, indeed, their knowledge, vast, in- 
deed, tiieir power, to them may be given 
lo penetrate the secrets of nature— to them 
a being co-ezistent with a world ; but to 
meUii^ poeseesed that, which was more 
nlned than their power, than knowled^, 
or than life itself— it was that medicme 
that saved yon I To obtain it, I was com- 
pelled to take that fearful oath which se^ 
pirated us for ever-<-an oath of cetibaey. 
—/am a Roticrucian !" 

Long-^long was Hela silent ; the dread 
with wfaidh this avowal had at first iiUed 
ber mind, was slowly giving way to what 
WIS to her more terrible, a doubt of its 
truth; her tearful eye marked the long 
poinfol hesitation between rooted affec- 
tion, and disdain of his supposed per- 
fidy. 

''Farewell I" sheatlensth exckdmed. 
'' Had you loved me with half the devot- 
ed fervour that I loved, you sooner would 
have died than have given me up ; but, 
let it be. Farewell ! Time will soon take 
my remembrance from your heart — ^if 
ever love existed there for me ; go— ^eek 
some other favourite— and in your iength 
9fy€ar9y quit htr as easily as you part 
from m^ ; boast to her of the foolish 
foD^ess of an innocent heart, and tell the 
simple tale of onm who could not live to 
prove yout story faUe /" 

'' PaUe i Hela— /o^ /" exclaimed 
Lnbeek, driven to desperation by her re- 
proach, '* you never more shall doubt 
me ! I had thought that when I gave up 
all my happiness, dooming mjielf to a 
long ufe of misery (for life without you 
is misery ,)-~I had mongfat, that she, for 
whom ttus sacrifice was made, would, at 
least, have been grateful, and have prais- 
ed my motives : this was my only hope ; 
but now, when I have told the oath that 
gave her to life, and me to misery, she 
tinnkfl me false. The only consolation I 
expected wa? her thanks, and these I have 
not-»No, Hela, no, yon never more shall 
doubt me I I cannot spare you this, my 
last Toonrce, to prove how true is the 
heart yon have doubted*— -« 

** Hela, look on the beautiftd hearens ; 
how often have I g;azed with deepest re- 
verence on its varied lights, but never 
with that intensity of feeling that I do 
now ; for I feel that I partake a being 
inth them. There is a star this night 
sheds its last ray-— « world shall cease to 
exist— a life mnst perish with it. See yon 



amall cknid, that eenet B.owly ever the 
face of heaven ; and mark,— it wings its 
light way to that pale star ! Now, Hela, 
now, you never more shall doubt me !-* 
on that star depends m v»— " 

She turned— «nd lifeless at her feet lies 
what was once her lover: silent awhile die 
stood* as if she doubted what she saw was 
real ; then her clasped hands convulsive 
pressed her head ; and in her heart she 
felt ages of anguish in one moment's 
woe. 

Haikl what ir it that troubled echo so 
repeats ; that wakes the fox, and siaitles 
all around *— the wolf bays fearfully ; the 
startled owl screams harshly as she takea 
her hurried fiiepht. 

It was a ouiek, a long and fearful 
shriek^-4nd oh ! the tale it tells is of cle«- 
/Mn'f^-that every joy is fled, that hope ii 
vanished, and a heart is broken ! 

Silent is echo now ; the angry wolf is 
heard no more ; the startled owl nas rest- 
ed from her flight and^ terror, and still- 
ness once again commands the scene. 

The moon has climbed her highest, and 
sinking, follows darkness to the west ; a 
little while, and «then-»-fhll in the east 
appears the pale small arch of light, that 
darkens, and then brighter comes agahi ; 
and then the long faint rays of the ap- 
proaching sun, and last hin^f, in all hia 
brightness comes, like a conqueror, and 
demeaniitht. 

The birds are chirping gladly on the 
tree9 ; and gently on the ear comes, by 
degrees, the distant hum of an awaking 
world. But there is a silence man can 
never break, there is a darkness suns can 
never light— there is a sleep that mom 
diall never awaken— «nd such b death*9 
and Hela*t. — Lon. Mag. 



PAIRNTOSH. 

We give, from official doeumeots, the 
origin of this appellation ; both because 
it may be inteiestmg to whisky drinkers, 
and because the account contains 



eurioui particulars regarding the former 
mode of rewarding loyalty, and one branch 
of the revenue of Scotland, in the present 
day flie most important and productive. 

It appears, from ttiese official documents, 
that long previous to 1690, there bad been 
a distillery of a^ua vitm, or whisky, on 
the lands of Faimtosh, belonging to Mr. 
Forbes of Cnlloden. At the time of the 
Revolution, these lands and the brewery 
were laid waste by the adherents of James 
D. in consequence of Mr.^Forbes's steady 
and active attachment to King William 
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The 4lamaees sustained were estiiiiated at 
upwards of 3,5001. In order to iudemnify 
Mr. Forbes, the Scottish Parliament, in 
}690, farmed to him and h» heirs, the 
yearly excise of the lands of Faimtosh, for 
payment of the sum of 400 merks Scots, 
or 221. 4s. 5|d. sterling, per annum, being 
their proportion of 40,000l. bterling, the 
whole excise of Scotland at that time, ae 
paid into the Exchequer. In 1G95, in 
consequence of additional duties bein^ im- 
posed on exciseable liquors, a proportional 
addition was then rated and paid on these 



S 



I'his mode of indemnifying loyalty was 
ioon abused ; for, in I70d, the gentlemen 
whose lands lay contiguous toMr.Forbes's 
estate complained, in a petition lo Parlia- 
ment, that he undersold and ruined his 
neighbours, and injured the public revenue, 
by distilling from much more grain than 
was the produce of the lands of Faimtosh; 
and that lie must already have received an 
ample indemnificatbn for his losses. The 
Parliament on this restricted the privilege 
to the growth of Mr. Forbes's own lands 
of Faimtosh. Soon after the Union, 
another attempt was made to rescmd the 
irivilege; and a suit in equity was filed 
tn the Court of Excheouer, to try the va- 
lidity of his right. The Court, howeirer, 
decided in his favour ; on^ the footing of a 
private right, saved by the 6th article of 
the Union. It having been ascertained, 
that at this pteriod the English duties of 
excise were higher than the Scotch, a pro- 
portional sum was added to Mr. i^orbes's 
original composition ; so that, in 1712-13, 
it amounted to 2S1. Us. 2d. ; and, incon- 
sequence of other additional duties, im- 
posed at various times, in the year 1785, 
It reached 721. 18s. 11^. 

In 1761, Faimtosh whisky was in great 
repute, and sold even in the remotest 
parts of Scotland ; and the Commissioners 
of Excise ascertained that the abuse of the 
privilege was extending, so that large 
quantities of grain were brought in to 
Faimtosh from distant counties, for the 

Snrpose of distillation and sale. This in- 
ucedthem again to attempt to put an end 
to Uie privily. The ooinion of the 
King's counsel in Scotland was taken ; 
and afterwards that of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-Grenerals (afterwards Lord Cam- 
den and Lord Chancellor YorkeO The 
latter clearly declared that Mr. Forbes's 
right of exemption was not saved b^ the 
treaty of Union.. Mr. Forbes on this of- 
fered to relinquish his right for 20,0001. ; 
but nothins was done, in consequence of 
this claim being deemed exorbitant, as it 
was ascertained that the utmost produce 
of the estate, incliidlog:^ benefit of the 



privilege, did not, on an average of yean, 
amount to 7501 

The entered distiUers— -a body of mea 
who, about 1784, from the magnitude of 
their operations, and the importance of the 
duties they paid, began to take that hold 
on the financial minister of the country, 
which, every year since, has become moie 
firm and commanding— K^omplained that 
the greater part of th^ Faimtosh spirits 
were carried to the remote parts ot the 
country — and verv large quantities sent 
even into England — ^particularly to Lon- 
don, where a public warehouse for the 
sale of them had been opened : and that 
although such spirits were of equal or su- 
perior quality, they were sold at a lower 
price than the entered distiller could afford 
to sell his spirits for. At last the case 
was brought Wore a special jury, in the 
Court of Exchequer, at Edinburgh, on the 
29th of November, 1785, when a verdict 
was returned, finding Mr. Forbes oititled 
to a compensation amounting to 21,5801. 
This was accordingly paid hmi, by a war- 
rant from the Treasury^ out of the revenues 
of Excise in Scotland.— jScbn. Review. 



THE MAHOMMEDAN RELIGION. 



The Mahometans seem to grow more 
purely Unitarians in proportion as their 
zeal for the mere ceremonial part of their 
religion relaxes, nor will they so much 
as hear with patience any argument 
against that fundamental point of their 
religion, the unity of God, whose name 
alone they invoke at the hour of death, 
and generally die with it in their months ; 
their distance from tiie country whetace 
that religion sprang, rendering them more 
indifferent to any mention of the name of 
Mahomet. Indeed most of his followers,, 
as an ingenious author observes, cany 
their veneration for the supreme being so 
far, as not only never to mention the 
word Allah, or God, with the least irre- 
verence, but think it in a manner bias- 
phemous to praise or define a being whom 
the^ consider as so infinitely above all 
praise, definition, or comprehension. Thus 
they carry their scrapulosity to a super- 
stitious length, and do not even approve 
of callin|[ him eood, righteous, merciAil, 
from their thin&ing such epithets are su- - 
perfluous and impertinent, as if one was 
emphatically to say of a man that he had 
a head, or any other members necessary 
to the human form ; for they conceive it 
to be a profanation of the name of God 
to associate it with human attributes or 
conceptions, and that nothing fills the 
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idea due to th&i being so well as the name 
itself, ** a substantive singularly, and 
for ever above the junction of an adjec- 
tive." H. B. 



BETTT BLINK, THE SPIRIT 8EEKEB. 
(A Street dreuiar,) 

Betty's a dear aod thirsty soal, 

A flame is in her throat ; 
The wind will round the stomach roll 

As though it roars by rote : 
'Twill make you weep to hear her cry 
When she's no ' cordial in her e^e^' 

Not Fanstos, nor a German sen, 

Can spirits raise, like she 
Who shuns the 'intermediate beer, 

Bnt lips the glass to see ; 
And happy can she lift the latch. 
And at the bar — * fresh spirits catch.' 

Sbmh, mint, and cowslip wine slie hates, 

Aod calls them scouring drinks* 
To gluttons cray^ings, drank as baits. 

At which her cbolic winks; 
For, yet, 'twill twist and pain will come 
Without,—* a thimble fuU of Bum !*' 

Her neighbours spirits she will seek. 

To join them in a fray, 
Aod, to make Booth and Hodges weak 

Swallow their strength away : 
And then she's in — ' a merry pin <'-*- 
Though caught in— < Deady's deadly Gin.' 

A good Scotch reel, or Irish Jig, 

She forms in nmuggler's caves. 
And wick-ed as a chandler's grig, 

Will dance on lumps of greaves : 
Than she no hoppers more are frisky, 
When she to choUc— * waltzes Whisky.' 

Betty prefers her liquor neatj 

(Her glasses ftdl and large) 
And it must bum with spirituous beat. 

Or doubly she will charge > 
And it must night and day be handy. 
No matter which, she'd rather—* Brandy.' 

Tbns above proof she staggers out. 

Bearing the vault in mind } 
Her ' Evil Spirits * raise a shout. 

And shd is doubly blind ! 
For, down her hnmau-bottle lies,—- 
Betty evapurotes and— 'dies.* P. 



THE ESCAPE OF SIR SIDNEY 
SMITH. 

M. BoiSGBBAROj tl^e second Maitre de 
Ballet of the Italian Opera House« lately 
deceased, was a Frenchman of good ex- 
traction, and, at the period 6f the French 

t Ad pinnae Mdere.— That Is, to drink to the 
Pin, an old Danish custom of drinking, which 
was having a pin fixed on the side of a wooden 
cap, to drink exactly to the pin, or forfeit 
something. Hence the laying-' He'« in a 
merr^pini* 



RevoIution^'^M iuui6ii«ito the royd party. 
When Sir. Sidney Smith was confined in 
the Temple^ Boisgerard acted up to hit 
principles by attempting, and, with peu 
personal ri>k, effecting, the escape of that 
distinguished officer, whose friends were 
making every effort for his liberation. 
Having obtained an impression of the sefl 
of the Directorial Government, he affixed 
it to an order, forged by himself, for the 
delivery of Sir Sidney into his care. Ac- 
companied by a friend, disguised like him- 
self, in the uniform of an officer of the 
revolutionary army, he did not scruple 
personally to present the fictitious document 
to the keeper of the Temple ; who, openin? 
a small closet, took thence some orignu 
document, with the writing and seal. of 
which he carefully compared the forged 
order. Desiring the adventurers to wait a 
few minutes> he then withdrew, and locked 
the door after him. Giving themselves up 
for lost, the confederates determinefl to 
resist, sward in hand, any attempt made to 
secure them. The period which thus 
elapsed may be imagined as one of the 
most horrible suspense to Boisgerard and 
his companion ; his own account of his 
feelings at the time was extremely interest- 
ing. Left alone, and in doubt whether 
each succeeding moment mi^ht not be at- 
tended by a discovery involving the safety 
of his 11^, the acnteness of his organs of 
sense was heightened to painfulness : the 
least noise thnlled through his brain, and 
the gloomy apartment m which he sat 
seemed filled with strange images. They 

S reserved their self-possession ; and, aftey 
le lapse of a few minutes, their anxiety 
was determined by the re-appearance of 
the gaoler, accompanied by nis captive, 
who was deliverea to Boiseerard. Bui 
here a new and unlooked for difficulty 
occurred : Sir Sidney Smith, not knowing 
Boisgerard, refused, for some time, to quit 
the prison ; and considerable address was 
required on the part of his deliverers, to 
overcome his scruples. At last the pre- 
cincts of the Temple were cleared ; and, 
after going a short distance in a fiacre, 
then walking, then entering another car- 
riage, and so on, adopting every means of 
baffling pursuit, the fugitives got to Havre^ 
where Sir Sidney was put on board an 
Endish vessel. Boisgerard, on his return 
to Paris, (for he quitted Sir Sidney at 
Havre,) was a thousand times in dread of 
detection : tarrying at an auberge, he was 
asked whether he had heard the news of 
Sir Sidney's escape ; the querist adding, 
that four persons had been arrested on 
suspicion 01 having been instrumental in 
it. However, he escaped all these dan^rs, 
and continued at Paris until his visit to 
England^ which took place after the peace 
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of AnieiM. A jleoBSoii had hem |fntiited 
to Sir Sidney Smith for hi» meritorioas 
services; and^ on Boisgerard's arrival 
liere^ a reward of a similar nature was be- 
stowed on him^ throogh the infloenoe of 
Sir Sidney, who took every opportunity of 
testifying his gratitude.— jB»er«* Seven 
Years ^ the KingU Theatre. 



DAT ANP NIGHT. 

One midsiimiiMr*s ere, as the Day to aleep 

Wat folding hit wetrlcd flrame) 
And the dear brow*d Night, with her 



nplDff Day waa again awake } 
B Night her footsteps stay'd, 
n the path that she next shoald 



Was Bteallag along the plain : 

Just then, the pale moon flrom the ocean ro8e» 

Beftvshed, from the brtny wave, 
And» smmng a rayoe tbe mountain top, 

Siuprlee to the rivals gave. 

And the ga] 

And the ^.o— 1- # -- ., . 

Uncertain the path that she next shoald take \ 

While the twUlght round them play 'd. 

But the Night soon aak*d why her rival rude 
Should dare on her reign to break. 

On the few short hours she claimed Intrude^ 
And her soaiity portion take. 

Upon which the Day, thoogliin waking thns 

He no Insult rude had meant, 
Replied, (since the night madeeo much fnss) 

With his shadow'd brows stem bent : 

*' I am come to vpbrald you onoe for all. 
With the moumfal shade you throw. 

When deck'd In your sable robes of gloom. 
On the dew-steepM earth you go. 

** Oh 1 why should you shroud this globe of 

In dismal'darhened gntse. 
And draw your curtaln'd veU acroit. 
The calmly breathing skies. 

•«0h! why do you come, with yow step of 
sleep. 

To close busy Nature's aeene) 
Why do you not rather your levee keep, 

Where no brighter rival's seen \ 

"Why do yon net go and your pleasure take. 

Where Chaos is rolling round. 
When Disorder's sprite the crude atoms 
shake. 

And the shades you love abound. 

•« You come to the mortals who've Joyed to 

The light thatmy eyelids throw i— 
They'd gladly lose yoe, and pleased would 

Your departure hence to know. 

« 'Neath the polar star when my reign I hold. 

How bright is the firosen scene I 
Where the prayers of tbe mortals who live 
there told. 

But few are for thee I ween. 



'* Then glvs np tems the drded sooe. 
That is clasped about this earth ; 

Oh I why is the breath on its lustre thrown^ 
To sully the bright shine of mirth ? 

** There are realms where I never my rays 
have cast. 

And there you will welcome be; 
But over this universe pr'ythee don't cast 

The shadow fram which I flee." 

Upon this, tbe night, she put back her veH, 
And in the pale moon-beam amlled, 

'Twas a amile that told of her riTal's tale 
A eontemptoous feeling wild. 

" Proud Day," she replied, '< yon deem roe 
dull. 

And you scorn my shady eye ; 
But you soon would faint in' tbe train of time. 

If my aid was never by I 

-* When your tired steps are wearied out. 

Who takes your vacant place ) 
Methinks you do wrong to slight my help. 

Because of my darker face. 

'* Oh I say not that men wish me away. 
As though I wero 'mong their foes : 

I know you give them of scenes more gay. 
But I bring them sweet rq;>ose. 

" Oo ask of those loTcrs, now roaming dow» 
By that brook's loft murmuring stream % 

You'U hear that they'U part, and part with 
pain. 
At the rising of thy beam. 

** They call me theirs, and leave to thoee 

Kngaged in caree, thy praise % 
'Tis my still hour that cheers their souls. 

And ev'ry woe sllays." 

How long the night's defence had been. 

If left to her win to close. 
We dare not say :— 4)ut the morning star. 

When she'd got thus far, arose. 
And the day glar'd oiit on the fever'd plain. 

In his gayest robes of light ; 
While the night iped off to some distant clime 

And the lark announced her flight. 

B. JABMAN. 



JOHN SCOTT. 

Etiry collector of ^e and valuable 
prints will remember the name of Scott ^ 
as that of an artist of high cctlebrity^ in 
the department of snimal and figure en- 
graving. Mr. Scottmay almost be said to 
have been bora an engraver. His birth- 

8 lace was at NewcasUe-upon-Tyne, about 
le year 1773. His education was pro- 
bably humble, as he was apprenticed to a 
tallow-chandler, named Greenwell, in the 
Old Flesh Market, Newcastle. His lei- 
sure hours, especially during the latter 
portion of bis term, were sedulously de- 
voted to &e arts of drawing and enm- 
ving. At length he was induced to ^ew 
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his performances to bis friend Mr. Fislier^ 
the Ke«;)er of a circulating library^ and 
clerkof the parish of St. Nicholas. Mr. 
Fisher submitted these productions to the 
examination of certain gentlemen vho 
frequented his library, and by whom^ as 
executed by a self-taught youth, thej^ were 
thought highly of. On the siiggestion of 
Mr. Fisher^ yomig Scott wrote to Mr, 
Robert Pollard^ the engraver m London, 
transmitted to him some specifnens of his 
talent, — and solicited his advice as to the 
propriety of his visiting London, with the 
view of adopting the profession of an en- 
graver. Mr. Pollard acted most gener- 
ously ; satisfied of his ability^ he not only 
encouraged the project, but took him 
under his own tmtion, gave up his claim 
to the customary fee, and allowed him a 
progressively increasing weekly payment. 
Under such auspices, he rapidly impro- 
ved, and ultimately attained the summit 
of his art. His master-pieces were the 
Fox-Chase^ from a paintmg by Reinagle 
and Marshall, and the De<2h of the Fox, 
from a picture by Gilpin, the property of 
the late Colonel Thornton, of sporting 
notoriety. The latter, if we mistake not, 
was the picture for which Colonel Thorn- 
ton—then resident at, and the proprietor 
of, Thornville Royal — had several of the 
finest sporting dogs in the kingdom kill- 
ed, and plac^ in the requisite positions, 
to assist me painter in its production.— 
Other principal works by Mr. Scott were 
the various characters of dogs, and of 
horses, on a royal quarto size, with letter 
piess descriptions of the qualities and pro- 
perties of these animals. 

As a man, Mr. Scott Was distinguished 
by unaffected plainness, scrupulous integ- 
rity, ind general worth. He was one of 
the ei^ht artibts who, in the year 1809-10 
assembled, and formed the plan of, the 
Artists' Joint Stock Fund, for the benefit 
of decayed members, their widows and 
children. This noble institution has so 
prospered, that, from its own subscriptions 
and the contributions of gentlemen and 
amateurs, it is now in possession of go- 
vernment securities to a lar^e amount. It 
is melancholy to add, though, at the same 
time, the circumstance shews the value of 
such societies— that Mr. Scott himself 
lived to become a (quarterly dependent 
upon the very institution of which he 
had been a principal founder and promo- 
ter. Five or six years faence^ after ser- 
ving as steward to the society, in high 
hedth and spirits, at one of its annual 
meetings, at the Freemason's Tavern, 
London, he was taken ill ; subsequently 
he lost his reason ; and at the close of tile 
year XW, his valuable life terminated at 



Chelsea. To lament his loss^ Mr. Scott 
left a widow, one son, and eight or nine 
danghteis, all arrived at the age of mata- 
nij.-^Old Monthly . 

THE EEV. W« LBBVBS. 

In the muacal world Mr. Leeves has 
immortalized himself by the exquisite and 
touching amplicity of the music of the 
pathetic ballad of '* Auld Robin Gray," 
originally composed by him in the year 
1770. This mdodv has been claimed by 
a whole nation ; who that was acquainted 
with Mr. Leeves would question htt word, 
or for a moment believe that he would 
claim aught that did not belong to hun ? 
Perhaps one of the most convmcing and 
sure proofs of its authority lay in the 
modesty with which he claimed this beau- 
tiful production, and in the characteristic 
simplicity with which he acknowledsed 
thai of which many would have ma£ a 
boast. When Mr. Leeves heard Miss 
Stephens sing this ballad, he was so 
much delightal with her expression md 
her melting tones, that he shed tears The 
songstress was much gratified on hearing 
of the effisct her singing had produced on 
the venerable auihmr, and was indulged 
in her wish of beins introduced to the 
composer of the tar which added so much 
to her celebrity. But there are so many 
anecdotes connected with this subject^ 
doubtless well known, that we need not re- 
peat them. Mr. Leeves composed much 
sacred music, some of which is already in 
print, and it is to be hoped that what he 
nas left may be laid before the public. 
At a very advanced age, his voice, thoueh 
feeble, was harmonious, and could not be 
heard without exciting feelings of deep 
emotion. Mr. Leeves also possessed the 
^ft of numbers, and his poetical produc- 
tions, whether playful or serious, always 
combined both taste and feeling. 
. Mr. Leeves was Rector of Wrington, 
(a village celebrated by having been the 
birth-puice of Locke,^ for a period of 
nearly fifty years, and there fulfilled his 
clerical duties in so exemplary a manner 
as to insure him the love and respect of 
'the whole neighbourhood. — BcUh Herald. 



THE KNIGHT OF THE WOUNDED 
HART. 

(Continued from Page 6.J 

'TwAS high day and holyday with the 
** gentle theves*^* of Sherewood and of 
Bamsdale ; for they had sworn by the 
bow and idiaft, the most sacred of^oaths, 
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to refrain from all labour^ and for once to 
forget, in the enjoyment of time present, 
the troubles of time past, and the cares 
and anxieties of time to come : and that 
they were determined to keep the vow 
which thev liad made^ was sufficienUy 
evidenced by the boisterous *' wood-notes 
wUd'* which rung through the forest^ 
when the bright beams of fhe golden- 
locked Phoebus ushered in the welcome 
twenty-fourtii of June i^- 

SONrj. 

TU merry and Kood, In gay green- wood. 
To watcb the king of day 
Come forth full drett 
Id golden vest, 
▲ad cbeee the cloode from east to w«et, 
That throng his heaTenly way. 

•TIs merrier fkr, when evening's star 

Looke brightly o'er the lea, 

To share the spoil 

Of battle broil. 

And rest awlUle from care and toll, 

- Beneath the green-wood tree. 

«Tls arfity and; iMd, in gay green wood. 
To linnfllioleer at mora. 
And traclc their feet, 
WhtU birds siiig sweet, 
Vrom fhomy brake and dark retreat, 
With Toiee of blitheaome horn. 

TIs merrier fur, when Phcsbna' car 
Shines oat on field and flood. 
To eat yen'son 
With Little John, 
And Sherewood's qneen Maid Marian, 
And gallant Kobin Hood I 

" Well sung, well sung, by our lady I" 
(juotii tiie last named worthy ; ** but is't 
not strange, my trusty William Scarlock, 
that brother John hath not returned from 
Nottingham 7 I wot full well this is Uie 
day fixed for the marriage of Waller 
Murdach with the pretty Alice Marsh ; 
and why that knave Nailor bringeth us 
no tidings thereof I cannot right devise : — 
we must in quest anon, maugre our holy 
resolution.'* 

" Ah, master Robin," said Scarlock, 
*' PU wager twenty silver crowns against 
a brace of shafts, the littie knave has 
turned into the King's Head, and will 
tarry there till his wit, and dame Marga- 
ret's claret, be both run out to the lees." 

" Marry, but 1 think 'twill be best tiiat 
Gecrge-a-Green and Scarlock hie them 
there to seek the knave I" added the 
Pindar of Wakefield. Here, however, 
the winding of a distant bugle broke off 
further colloquy, and infusra fresh life 
into the banqueting foresters,— ^ 

" Soho I sohoT" shouted the " pr»- 
donem mitissimum,"-*'' that was the 
horn of Littie John ! — To your bows and 
quarter-staffs, my merry men I" 

In a moment all was biutie and confu- 



sion, and Scarlock^ Oeofge-a-GneD, wkh 
a score of other archers good, leaving 
their half-drained flagons, snatched up 
each his bow and quarter-staff, ana 
uluuged into tiie the thickest of the forest^ 
lest peradventure their companion Little 
John should stand in need of assistance. 
Again that renowned veoman blew his 
horn, and out sprung nis fellows, '* all 
clad m Lincoln green," who, without 
asking any questions, let flv their shafts 
into the midst of a trim and gallant com- 
pany, who were passing along their way 
with fear and uembling. The first flight 
of arrows dispersed the major part of the 
train, and our dexterous rangers found it no 
very difficuh task to secure those who re- 
mained. These were only three,-two lord- 
ly-looking horsemen, and a winsome lady, 
who rode on a " gentell palefray," with 
a merlin perched upon her maiden fist. 
Littie John and his companions soon re- 
cognised in one of their male prisoners the 
" proude-sheriffe " of Nottinffham, and 
in tiie otiier. Sir Philip Murdach's son, 
the honest Walter ; and they doubted 
not but the lady was Alice Marsh, the 
maid of whom they were in search. 
Bein£ no respecters of persons, they in • 
sisted upon the trio accompanying them to 
the green and pleasant arbour of Robin 
Hood, their master ; and where that hero 
had remained in company witii Friar 
Tuck, and die rest of his archers bold. 

" Welcome again to the green- wood, 
my lord-sheriff,*^ said he — *' an ye had 
come a littie earlier ye should have had a 
fair forest dinner, though, by our Lady, 
we had not looked for such honourable, 
^ests to-day ; but rest ye down awhile, and 
if there's a fat buck in the king's parks, it 
shall be found for the sheriff of Nottinj 
ham ; for no one payeth more bravely tor 
a feast of dainty venison : — to the chase, 
my merry men !" 

" Bold archer I" said the sheriff, '* an 
I guess rightiy, ye should be that villain 
outiaw, Robin Hood, — ^but whosoever ye 
be, take heed how ye treat the king's 
officer »" 

'* Have ye no fear for your treatment, 
gentles," rejoined the prince of foresters ; 
*' for ye shall fare lixe princes, and as 
sumptuously. But, tell us first. Sir She- 
riff, is this thy hopeful son, of whom 'tis 
said in merry Nottingham, he kiileth the 
kine's deer in aiming at thine T By our 
Latfy, as seemly and proper a youth for a 
royal ranger, as you shall find, I trow, 
'twixt this and fair Newcastie !." 

*' Bold knave!" cried tiie wight refer- 
red to, laying his hand at the same time 
upon his empty scabbard — '^ Bold knave, 
I am Sir PbUip Murdach's son and heir, 
as ye shall all learn to your cost, when we 
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Rtum to Cell the kind's highness of your 
treasonable doings !" 

** Ah ! ah ! my gentle, thou hast at 
least a loud an^ gallant tongue. And 
orithee> is this sweet maid thy sister, or 
thy iady-love?'* he added, stepping up 
to Alice Marsh, and surveying her fair 
form from head to heel. — To which ques- 
tion Sir Philip himself made answer, put- 
ting on a look as stem and grave as if at 
that moment he had been sitting in the 
judgment-seat of Nottingham town -hall. 

*' Impudent outlaw ! yon lady is the 
bride betrothed of our son, and should ye 
dare ontragp her maiden modesty, her 
gallant sire. Sir Gilbert Marsh, shall soon 
avenge the insult ; and ere long, I trust, 
will hasten to our rescue ; for, I ween by 
this, he hath sained information of our 
sad mischance r* 

'* He shall be right welcome to merry 
Sherewood, my lord Sheriff,*' added 
Robin ; '* and if ye need, a priest when 
he arrives, good Friar Tuck will serve 
your purpose well, for burial or for bri- 
dal.-~What saith sweet lady Alice ? But 
with your leaves we'll haste to meet Sir 
Gilbert ; for Sherewood forest is a tan- 
gled maze, and many a gentJe hath, ere 
now, been lost amon^ its windings.** 

^ That trouble shall be saved ye, master 
Rolnn,'* said Little John, jumping into 
view from a thoriiv dingle : '' for, an I 
mistake not, the.lCnight is on his way 
hither, under the good guidance of stout 
Much the miller ; and a rare stalwart fellow 
he seemeth, by my faye !'* 

Every one turned him towards the di- 
rection pointed out by bold Johanne, and 
beheld approaching a tall and soldier-like 
ca\-alier, clad in a ridinff-suit of broider- 
ed scarlet, with a ricluy worked morion 
shading his dark and weafiier-beat^n coun- 
tenance. He was surrounded by a com- 
pany of green-coated foresters, while Much 
the miller's son, held ti^ht hold of his 
hoiee's rein, and carried nis trusty sword 
with an air of peculiar triumph. Robin 
doffed his " bonnet blue," as the Knight 
appeared ; and, with his wonted cheerful- 
ness and cordiality, welcomed him to the 
green-wood coverts of merry Sherewood 
Forest. The sheriff, also, and his prowess 
^on, paid obeisance to the hero, feeling 
assured, that in the company of Sir Gilr 
bert Marsh they should be safe ; — ^but the 
latter thought otherwise. 

" Safe ye shall be, I trow," said he, 
** as if 3'e were in the dungeon of Not- 
tingham tower ; for marry, in such grace- 
less fellowship, I can promise ye none 
.other safiety« — ^By great St. George !'I did 
not reckon for these sturdy knaves, when 
I Irusted myself abroad in such holyday 
garb as this, — ^but I have paid dear for my 



toUy,—* so a warrior's malifoii be on the 
head of ye all!" 

As m a suriy tone of voiofli he uttered 
this malediction upon them, he placed his 
left hand upon his sword arm, which was 
bleedine profusely. The fact w«s, that 
he had been disabled bv a. shaft from the 
miller's bow, ere he ha^ an opportunity, of 
striking one blow in his own defence. 
Turning round, he observed his dau^^hter, 
and seemed somewhat surprised thereat. 

'* Alice, my own Alice, maid," said 
he, '* and art thou a prisoner too T— This 
is, i* faith, true loyaltv to thy plighted 
lord ; more so, indeed, than Sir Gilbert 
Marsh could have wished for ; to say 
nought of thy being in such company ; 1 
fear we shaU have to pay ransom for thee 
as well as for ourselves, ere thou wilt be 
suffered to return -again to thy bower.^- 
Sir Philip Murdach, it was not kind 
in ye to oring my daughter into such 
scenes as these ! — But now, my stout 
foresters, what must our ransom be ; for 
I warrant me, ye would rather have our 
marks than our friendship.— Is't not so, 
my yeomen ? — ^Name then, your claim, for 
we have urgent matters which call us to 
Nottingham ; since, beside our daughter's 
bridal, we stand pledged to meet a pri- 
soner knight ere sun-set in that town.'* 

*' An it be so. Sir Gilbert," rejoined 
Robin Hood, — *' we would not cause true 
soldier to forfeit his pledged troth,rHmd 
therefore, if for thyself thou wilt tell two 
hundred honest marks, and for thy daugh- 
ter one, ye shall have instant liberty to 
wend your way. — For my lord sheriff we 
demand one thousand. silver crowns; and 
for h» valiant son a like amount ; with 
twenty more for every, meal they eat in 
Sherewood forest ; so mark ye, 'tis a ga- 
thering debt until the same be pud. —For 
noble Walter, we would fain enjoy his 
company awhile, until he learn to draw a 
true bow, and strike his father's bucks in 
the full chase I" 

'' Knaves ! think ye I will be parted 
from the lady Alice 7" shouted out the 
indignant bridegroom But it availed him 
nought : the good bowmen of toe gay 
green- wood omy laughed at his impotent 
and blustering rage, and quietly turned to 
see that Sir Gilbert Marsh counted his ran- 
som money fairly ; and that their treasurer. 
Little John, who received the same into 
his out«)read mantle, rendered correct ac- 
count thereof. The blast of a stranger's 
horn, however, gave them, more uneasi- 
ness ; and when, after the lapse of a few 
minutes it was heard a^ain, Robin Hood 
and half a score of his stoutest men sal- 
lied forth in quest of the intruder into his 
royal domains, leaving his trusty lieu- 
tenant to receive, and settle for the knight's 
ransom, 
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As the bogle blatt was repettod ever 
tnd anon^the foresters were easily direct- 
ed to the spot whence it proceeded ; and 
in a short time, the archer of Lockesley 
beheld before lum—> The Knight of the 
Wounded HaK I 

*' Gramerey, Sir Knight,*' he exclaim- 
ed, m a^ tone of wonder, '*• and what i' 
loitmie's name, hath bnraght thee again 
to merry Sherewood V* 

** Nothing in fortune's name," replied 
the lord de vere ; " but sad mischance 
in battie-field compels me now to speed 
in baste to Nottingnam, with ransom pro- 
mised to a prowess knight, whose lance 
o'erthrew me 'neath the walls of Rouen ; 
so quickly, noble archer, guide me tfaroufh 
these tangled forest pathways ; for, by the 
great St. Georse I we woukl net forfeit 
v\edge of chiTalry, even for lore of the 
fair Mdy Alice ; of whom, I prithee, bro- 
ther, tell us s<Nne tidings as we wend 
•long." 

''Nay, nay, bold Aubrey, we have al- 
ready spent our breath in answering thy 
summons ; and have none left to tell thee 
love-sick vtales : bnt follow through the 
green-wood> and thou shalt save tl^ ran- 
som marks ; ay, and to boot, shalt win thy 
gentle lady,*-^else is there no cunning 
in this bow, nor argument in this good 
quarter-staff." 

De Vere followed the noble forester 
with the ardour and alacrity of a person 
actuated at once by the threefold motive 
of love, honour, and ouriosity. Suddenly 
bursting from his leafy ambush, he sprung 
into the presence of Sir Gilbert Marsh, 
the Sheriff of Nottmgham, and the fttir 
owner of the braedet which graced his 
plumed casaue. As to her betrothed loM 
Walter of Notdngham, he had escaped 
ttnseen from their suspicious fellowship. 

*' The Knight of the Wounded Hart !" 
exclaimed Sir Gilbert Marsh, starting back 
surprised. 

" Even so," replied de Vere, — ** and thou 
the stalwart soldier I Sir Philip Murdach 
too ! and the fair lady Alice I and in such 
company I— What means this strange ad- 
venture T" 

*' Marry, my brother," said Robin 
Hotd, stenping forward as he spoke, *' it 
meaneth, that ye shall be spared the cost 
and trouble of a longer journey ; and save 
besides your promised ransom to this val- 
iant hero; for, by my ftiye! Sir Gilbert 
Marsh is too ^nerous a knight to claim 
ransom from his cousin's heir, lord Aubrey 
Earl of Oxford r 

'* Aubrey de Vere t cried the stalwart 
knight. 

*^ Sir Gilbert Marsh!" exclaimed earl 
Oxford's son. 
*' Ay, ay, a hearty welcome, one and 



all, to Sherewood !" quoth the king of 
that famous forest, *' not forgetting our 
loyal Sheriff, for we do mean that thou 
sfaiouldest pay the cost of banquet for theK 
gallant chevaliers ere thou see merry Not- 
fingham again ; and we will hold thy 
duteous son in hostaee till the reckoning 
be discharged. — ^Walter— soho I sohol 
what, hath the knave escaped ve. Little 
John t Away, my trusty archers, and 
bring the eowud back ! bnt hold !— 4t 
matters not:-Hny lord Sir Philip Mor- 
daeh shall be the sheriff's hostage, — 'tis 
all one — And now, good father Tuck, go 
gel thy holy misBal; for ere we do sit 
down to eat or drink, thou shalt secure in 
blessed bridal bonds, tins gentle knielit 
and smiling Alice Marsh I And iHio 
sahh ' Nay,' let hhn never taste the . 
king's venison again in the merry green- 



'' A bitter malisoD, bold archer, for 
one who hath an hungry stomacl^" said 
Sir Gilbert; '* but nafldest one which 
we should despise, had we not proved to 
our cost that braver knight liveth not than 
he of the Wounded Hart ; and Heaves 
forefeod that we should say nay to the 
suit of one so noble, and withal so near 
akin!". 

A loud and joyous shout rune thronsb 
die forest when the stalwart sol£er spole 
his consent to the nuptials.— Sir Aubrey 
led forth hts ladye-love, and knelt before 
her sire, soliciting his blessmg ; while Friar 
Tuck performed the bridal ceiemony, to 
the satisfaction of all oresent, save the 
** pnrode sheriffe " of Nottingham, who 
beheld with wonder and chagrin the fair 
maiden whom he had betrothed to his 
hopeful son, become the happy bride of 
the Knight of the Woundid Hjlrt !— 
Ckekenham Album* 



(No. 8.) 

dCERO. 
His father was a Roman knight, and 
passed through the honours and dignities 
of that republic ; bein&p one of the con- 
suls when Cataline rebelled, he quelled the 
commotion. After being one of the most 
celebrated men of his time, in his old age 
he was proscribed by Marcus Antonius, 
and afterwards murdered, which caused 
that serious apostrophe from Vellius Pacu- 
lus to Antony.—" Thou hast snatched 
from Marcus Cicero a solicitous light and 
old age, and a life more miserable under 
thee,prince, than death under the triumvir. 
The fame and elory of his deeds thou art 
so far from taking away, that thou hast 
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__^ He livoB tnd ihtfl 

Uve through the mdmoiy of all ages ; and 
while this luuvene^ or body of natural 
UuDfTs, constitiiled cither by ^aBoality, or 
by Providence, or any other way, ihall 
lemiin in safety, his praise shall bear it 
company, and all posterity shall admire 
his writings against thee ; and mankind 
shall sooner cease to be in fha world, than 
his name afaall perish.** * 

C&cero owed his proficiency to himself: 
he attained to the force of Demosthenes, 
the copiousness of Plato, and the meek- 
ness of Isocrates, and deprived Greece of 
her renown by his eloquence. He disco- 
?eied the tomD of Archimedes, who, by 
his will, had desired his relations and 
friends to put no other epitanh on his 
tomb, after nis death, than a cylmder cir- 
cumscribed by a rohere ; that is to say, 
a g:lobe or spherical figure; and to set 
down at the bottom the pro^rtion which 
those two solids, the containing and the 
contained, have to each other. P. 



have no cluldfeB, rtftdre this office of 
their finends, but in this case it is not 
always complied with. H. B. 

^^^^W^% ^F'^F^'%^^^V^^# 

WBSil.KT'S ACCOUNT OP A 6BIIIV8. 

Mr. Wesley relates in his Journal, the 
solemn eircumstanoe of Mr. JohnDownes 
expiring in the pulpit, at West Street 
Chanel. After whicn he relates of him 
the tollowing remarkable things : — ' 

*' I suppose he was by nature full as 
great a geoiius as Sir Isaac Newton. I 
will mention but two or three instances of 
it. When he was at school learning al- 
gebra, he came one day to his master, 
and said, " Sir, I came to prove this pro- 
position in a better way than it is proved 
m the book.*' His master thought it 
could not be, but upon trial acknoidedg- 
ed it to be so. Some time after, his 
father sent hun to Newcastle, with a clock 
which was to be mended. He observed 
the clock, maker's tools, and the i 



BAtBAROUS CUSTOM OP TRS AMBMCAN 
INDIANS. 

The Americans who inhabit the wes- 
tern coast of Hudson's Bay, have a cus- 
tom Uiat must appear shocking to every 
hnmane mind, and in which they are in 
some measore imitated by the Hottentots. 
The Utter expose their parents, when 
UbouriDg under the infirmities of old age, 
to perish wiA hunger, or to be devoured 
bv wild beasts, and these wretches stran- 
gle theirs, for when their parents grow so 
old as to be unable to support themselves 
bv their own labour, they require their 
children to strangle them, and their per- 
fomiog it is esteemed an act of duty. 
This is done in ihos following manner : 
the old person's grave being dug, he goes 
into it, and after having oonversed and 
smoked a pipe, or perhaps drank a dram 
or two with his children, he informs them 
that he is ready, npon which two of tbem 
put a thong round his neck, then one 
standing on one side, and the other oppo- 
site to him, pull violently till he has ex- 
pired ; they then cover nim with earth, 
and over that erect a kind of rough monu- 
ment with stones. Such old people as 



* ToUlm derived his name flrom Tnllhis Ap- 
plnt, King of the Volsei } and took his name* 
from deer, a chkk.pea, (ot, at it la uanatty 
called In Enicland, Vech,) by having a wart on 
^ forehead which teaemblcd that pvlit. Bos- 
doa wu coAtamponury with Ciocro. 



how he took it to pieces, and put it toge- 
ther again ; and when he came home oe 
first made himself tools, and then made 
a clock, which went as true as any hi 
the town. I suppose such strength of 
genius as this, has scarce U|pn known in 
Europe before. Anodier''^of of it was 
this : thirty years ago, while I was Sla- 
ving, he was cutting the top of a sticks 
I asked, '' What are you doing?" He 
answered, '^ I am taking your face, 
which I intend to engrave on a copper- 
plate. Accordingly, without any in- 
struction, he first made himself tools, and 
then engraved the plate. The second 
picture which he engraved, was that 
which was prefixed to the notes on the 
New Testament. Such another instance, 
I suppose all England, or perhaps Europe, 
cannot produce.** 



LI8T0N vertua LIKENESS. 
1*11 draw thy likaoaaa P* to Liatoa aaid s 

The actor formed hit phis and made a p 
•* It'a done,*' the artiat crlad— •< l*va aara*d 
my bread? 
Like a good Ulater/tia thy likeness drawa.** 

P. 



IMPROMPTU. 
Married, m Manson, New Hampshire^ 
United States, Mr. Jonas Hubbard, to 
Miss Louisa Scriptore. 

Some haep the aeriptaies A>r a shew. 
Lettered and gilt on their bnraau. 

▲nd aoma to doat and motha degrade It i 
But Jonaa took tha wlaer part, 
Hepiaat the acriptora to hia heart, 

Andevenonhispiiltow taldit. 
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IBiars attti eotonoloes* 



DATS. (DATS 



July 28 \Va 



DIARY. 



8t.ApolUn.arii. 
San ris. 6m af. 4 



tf4 Ttian. 



Frid. 



St. Lewine. 
High Water. 
88m af. 11 morn 
»^— altera 



St. James. 
Sun ris. 9m af^ 4 
-Mtsfil 7 



CORRE8PONDINQ CHRONOLDGY. 



, ^ Satur. 2t*..'^^°** 
** Fnll Moon 



!9maf.ltfnlgbt 



SUN, 



-28 



tlond.8to. 



8 Sunday after 

Trinity. 
LtfssoNS for the 

1>AT 

I c. KipgB 18 ▼. 

mom.. 
1 c. Kings \7 V, 

even. 
St. Panteleon. 
High Water. 

^m af . 2 morn 

46 >2 af trn 



_. Niiarlna and 
CeUua, martyr* 
about the year 
A D.08. 



Jttly 28 St. AoolUnaris. This saint was the first bishop of 
Ravonna. and after having sat for twenty years 
he suffered martyrdom during the reign of ves- 

1588* "lie first newspaper, " the EngUsh Merca. 
rie »* printed aud circuUted in England bears the 
date of this day. lU publication took place at 
the time of the Spanish Armada, It is stlli pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

|«)4. Taken on this day the Town of Gibraltar by 
the confederate fleet under the command of Sir 

. 24 »t!u^\i^Mi British virgin, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom by the Saxons before their conversion (o 

1825. The Provlslonary Government of Greece on 
this day. resolved upon applying to England for 
protection from thepower of the Ottoman Emp^^^^ 
. 25 St. James was the brother of St. John the Evan. 
geUst. and by birth a GalUlean t and partner with 
It P4ier in fishing, from which h- was called by 
■?W Saviour to be^hH disciple This apostle is 
called the Great, to distinguish Mm from the 
other apostle of the same name, who is called the 

iVdr^Bom Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 

1^4." m^if dropsy la his chest. ;bt 74, William 
Staro^ one of the most celebrated engravers of 
hisSV. The professional skill of this able ar- 
tist was so widely spread on the continent that he 
SSI ellcud an honorary member of the Imperial 
ISdemy at Vienna, and of the Royal Academy 
«t Munich; both these diplomas he received in 
the yew 1814. The varioSs producUod. of thi. 
excellent artist are held by connoisseurs in the 
htehest esteem, and wlU continue to be prised 
£y e^ry Ser of the Fine Arts, whilst an Im- 
pJeMloJtaln belnff. His remains "« Jyterred 
Fn Chliwlok Churcl-yard. near those of Hogarth 

.St'AnS:.«*?h"mXrofU.eVirgl^ and 

"^Jhe wife of Joachim her father. Theffestlvalof 
this rint W celebrated by the Latin fJinreh. and 
Se vlriiuea of her hnaband and herself are highly 
extolled by St. John Damascen. . 
|1766 Dled^n his 72nd year. Geo'g« Vertue the 
eminent portrait engraver in which art heex««l- 
Sd. M well as being a skllftil arttet he was an 
with" of considerable talent and research, as 

may be Jeen by his hhtory ofV^i^^^r^^^^Siff!^: 
tera In England, which work was published by 

St^pInSlToS'^^M physician to the Emperw Ga- 
■ 27.^ uria. MtSmraus^Ll a Christian , he beoune 
In a^tSlfrom hearing the false maxims of the 
worlUapplauded. which crime he expiated by 
sufferlngmartyrdom A. D.804. 
imS Annlverwry of the batUe of Talavera, at 
thi clo«o7£u severe confiict which was fought 
S;«r;S?ntiybyboth sides, {be French force, 
under the coi^mand of General V ctoj. were »- 
pulwd at all points and effectually defeated by 
&e allied forces of England and Spain command- 
Sbv Sir Arthur Wdtesley and . General HIU, 
whoJe akilfuroperatlons brought thebatae to a 

. ospZo^i^'onM. day at the place of «ecntlo° 
^" Paris, the revolutionary tyrant Maximilian Isl- 
dore Robespierre with twenty-two of his accom- 
pUcea amldlt the execrations of the assembled 
SStltude. This mon.sters life was a eontlnued 
scene of perfidy and Ingratitude, and hlj death 
affords aaample vindication of eternal justice. 
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THE PEASANT COUNTESS : 

A TALE OP FRANCS. 

" YoD have often, my dear friend," 
said the Connt Montauban to his brother, 
" pressed me to relate the history of m^ 
union with the Countess. — This evening Is 
suited fer a tale of happiness. Sit here, 
my friend and brother, und^ this natural 
tapestry of leaves and flowers, and listen to 
the h^ory of our love, and the disclosure 
of our felicity. 

" It is now two summers, since our 
commune was nightly ravaged by a wolf 
of more than common saVageness and 
stealthiaess. Youn^ and old, children and 
men, had been assailed by this monster of 
the woods : the cattle of our fanners had 
been carried off, and devoured, or else torn 
And maimed, by this ruthless savage : even 
the dogB, which had been hitherto deemed 
a sufBcient protection for their untended 
flocks, were overmastered by his courage, 
or defeated by his craftiness ; and though 
^very heart of peasant and hunter had 
Vol. IL D 



been exerted to discover his den, and drag 
him to death, effort after effort failed to 
track him to his sanguinary lair. It then 
became my duty, as the natural protector 
of my faithful peasantry, to search out and 
destroy this foe to their cattle-folds ; and, 
summoning my huntsmen together, we set 
out, well armed and confident, for the 
woods which border my domain. For two 
days, however, success followed not our 
steps. It was therefore concluded, that the 
crafty enemy , scenting perhaps the staunch 
hounds, which had been mustered in more 
than common force to destroy him, had 
shrunk from before them to a lair more 
distant, where he could securely conceal 
himself till the cry of revenge had subsided. 
Believing this, I had given up the imme- 
diate pursuit, and hi^ divided my force 
into small parties, and dispatched them to 
more distant quarters, to unkennel the 
monster, and drive him back into our 
toils ; and, with four followers, I con- 
tented myself with beating up the wood on 
the south. Our diligeuce was unrewarded, 
tod, grown weary of the hopeless puisuit, 
I resigned the sport to my still-eager at- 
tendants ; and, as the evening was mom 
31 
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than usually beaiAifal, even for our happy 
dime I wandered on in pleasant contem> 
plation of the glorious hues of cloud and 
sky, as ever and anon they burst upon my 
view, through the interstices of the wood. 
Gently and gradually the daylight died^ 
and the dusky shadows of evening came 
stealing over tfie wood, till its thick foliage 
became black and melancholy. I tlien 
Uiousht of retracing my steps ; for weari- 
ness nad succeeded to the delight I felt in 
the silent contemplation of the beauties 
around me. The usual fatality which at* 
tends the late wanderer befel me ; I mistook 
the amhiguottS'path I had first followed, 
and still, the further I pursued it, strayed 
more remotely from the road which led 
back to the chdteau. While thus per- 
plexed.iu the mazes of this labyrinth, a 
rustling arose from the thick underwood 
about me— I started, grasped my spear 
more firmly, and felt to assure myself that 
my side-arms were safe. The sound 
ceased, and I stepped a few paces forward. 
Again the sound, and I stood on the defen- 
sive ; but again it ceased, and I pursued 
my way. I paused once more for a 
t| and tnen I could distinctly hear^ 



that, whatever living thmg it was which 
stirred, whether savage or man, it followed 
my steps— stopped when I stopped, and 
stirred when I stirred, and that so guaraed- 
ly, that when the sound of my footstep 
iiid, the rustle of its pursuh was silent. I 
stood therefore with more caution, and then 
I could hear, though faintly, that my pur- 
suer was gliding on its belly over the cling- 
ing moss and through the stunted fern, 
which carpetted and clothed the ground 
beneath the underwood. ' It is the wolf !' 
I exclaimed ; and for a moment a tiirob ot 
fear ran through myveins. I felt that I was 
too weary, too weak, to endure the fray 
which must ensue if we met. The stoutest 
heart in France would perhaps have felt as 
mine did, and no shame sully his courage. 
I had not long to dream of fear, for the foe 
approached nearer and nearer still ; and a 
low, savage growl told who was the enem^ 
I had to contend withal. My sinews knit 
as I gnuned ray good speir. A nioment 
more, and a crash, as if the mighty arm of 
an onk had been struck to the earth, startled 
the awful silence, and made wood and earth 
vibrate with the sound. It was plain that 
the wolf had made a leap for the qK)t on 
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which Istood, but had alighted short of the 
mark. Another low rustle among the un- 
denrood, and by the gloomy light which 
sblUingcved after the day, I perceived, and 
started as I beheld, the eyes of the savage 
creature glaring their horrid lustre on me. 
It was in vain to think of retreat — courage 
niigkt.do much, but craven cowardice 
nothing. With a resolute heart, therefore, 
I advanced upon him. It was, indeed, the 
wolf I 

" And now came the struggle. With 
a loud growl, that made the wood re-echo 
as to the cry of a thousand wolves, he ad- 
vanced upon me, and I upon him. We were 
wilMn two paces of each other — reckless 
man and ruthless savage. He gazed at me 
a moment, and then crouched as if to lie 
down ; but it was to make more powerful 
his leap. In an instant he spran?, and my 
spear had penetrated the chest of the shaggy 
savage. From the force of the concussion 
with which we met, I fell, and at the same 
instant was wounded. With horrid jaws 
eitended, again he sprang upon me, and 
again I wounded him ; but felt at the same 
moment that his f^^ngs had fast hold of me. 
I was immediately hurled to the ground, 
and gave up myself as lost. Despair made 
me desperate, and not craven. Might to 
might, I grappled with the huge savage, 
and as he was about to give the death-bite, 
I seiied with4>oth hands his tusked jaws, 
and held him with more than human 
strength. His brutal powers, meanwhile, 
were not inactive, for I felt the blood trick- 
ling down from my torn arms, as I lay 
voder him on the ground. Hope had not' 
then forsaken mie. We struggled, till, by a 
convulsive spring, he had flung himself be- 
hind the trunk of a tree which now seemed 
to stand between meand death. We were 
thusnaited ; and as we stood struggling, I 
could have smile4<-^but it was no moment 
for mirth. My dagger was now the only 
weapon on wmch i could hope for safety. 
I.triBted to it^ and loosed my =hold. He re- 
turned to the i^ttack with more than his 
former ferociousness-^the last, desperate. 
effort was made — ^I stabbed hun in the 
throat, and he fell— I repeated the blow, 
•and exultingl^ heard his Mood gush with a 
whistling noise from the double-mouthed 
wound. The struggle was not over yet, 
for once more his fangs fastened on me ; 
bnt it was his last effort— exhausted by tbe 
force which was to revenge his overthrow, 
he fell dead at my feet. And at the same 
instant, my powers, which had been 
strained beyond the natural strength of 
man, gave way, and I dropped exhausted 
across his lifeless carcass. 

" The moon had risen, and here and 
there her light glimmered through the top- 
most bouglu of the trees ; but all was dark 



about my feet. I remained on the ground 
till I had recovered my regular breath ; 
but finding that I grew fainter and fainter 
with loss of blood, no time was to be lost 
in making my way out of the wood ; for if 
I had lingered there lon^ I must have bled 
to' death. With enfeebled steps I resumed 
the tangled path, and conquering pain with 
resolution, reached, at last, the border of 
the wood; Then exhausted nature could 
no longer bear up, and I fell helplessly to 
the ground. The moon was now high in 
the heavens, and by her light I could per- 
ceive that I was not far distant from a 
small hamlet, situated, however, more 
than two leagues in an opposite direction 
to the chateau. Lights were glittering in 
the distance, and now and then the bark of 
some honest guardian of flock and fold 
gave assurance of human neighbourhood, 
and I summoned the small remainder of 
strength to reach it ; but pain and loss of 
blood had exhausted me too much for 
further struggling, and again I sank to the 
ground. I then gave up myself for lost, if 
I could not bring succour to me by calling 
for it. I hallooed, thinking it possible that 
the wind might waft my cry to some cot- 
tager, and induce him to seek out the spot 
from whence it proceeded. Even this hope 
failed me, and I grew cold and rigid as 
death, with pain. At length I could hear 
footsteps approaching. Again I hallooed, 
and the sound came nearer. A peasant 
youth now approached within reach of 
converse. He demanded to know my 
distress. I explained to him that I had 
been wounded by the wolf which had 
so long been the terror of the commune 
At the very mention of the wolf, the re- 
creant wretch fled from the spot with all the 
speed which fear gives to the coward. My 
heart then died within me, for I thought I 
must perish. Another step now came 
towards the spot. I saw, by the help of 
the moonlight, he was a priest, who had 
perhaps been journeying thus late to shrive 
some dying sinner. I hailed him, and en- 
treated he would succour a benighted 
wretch who had been wounded in the 
woods : the reputation of the wolf had 
made even the holy father too much alive 
to. his own safety to heed that of another ; 
and he hurried past. Another step ap- 

Sroached, so light, that for a while I 
oubted whether my fainting senses had 
not deceived me. It came nearer, and as 
the moon silvered over the distant object, 
I beheld with joy it was a woman ! If 
compassion for the suffering is to be found 
anywhere", it is within her gentle bosom. 
God and all good men side ever with that 
gentle sex I f could no longer speak ; but' 
my groans reached her ear. She ceased 
the simple melody with which I could 
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hear she was lighteuing the loneliness of 
her way, and she stopped to listen. I 
found voice sufficient to tell her that I was 
dying for succour. Like an angel of pity^ 
ane flew to the spot, and in a moment I 
was partly raised from the ground, and I 
rested in her arms. Fortunately^ she had 
a small flask of homely wine in her 
basket ; she held it to my lips— I drank, 
and strength came back to me. Mean- 
while ber gentle hand wiped away the 
clammy drops of asony wnich moistened 
my foreheacl ; and her voice, which was 
as sweet as sounds of mercy to the ear of 
the unpitied wretch, bade me to take 
cheer ; and cheered I was by her as- 
siduous tenderness. Dew falling in the 
desert and reviving the fevered pilgrim ; 
liffht breaking in upon the darkness of the 
Uind ; music bursting in upon the opening 
ear of the deaf ; liberty upon the captive ; 
joy upon the sorrowful ; hope upon the 
despairmg, were never more welcome 
than were those welcome sounds to me 1 
Even woman's fragile strength is some- 
times powerful enough to support superior 
man in his worst neSl. Persuaded by her 
prevailmg gentleness, I got again on my 
feet ; and her arms supported my painful 
steps till we had reached a small farm- 
house. A. light was burning at the lattice; 
the wicket opened the moment her voice 
was heard without ; and an aged woman 
carefuUy inquired if it was Estelle. ' Yes, 
my good mother,' answered the gentle 
girl ; * and I have brought with me a 
poor wounded cavalier, who is dying 
through lack of assistance,' Estelle and 
her mother sustained me in — ^I was placed 
on a spare pallet — ^wine was brought to re- 
fresh my fainting spirits— my hunter's 
habit carefully Stripped off, and my 
- wounds staunched and bound up with the 
skill of a surgeon, and the superior tender- 
ness of woman. 

'' It was then that I recovered strength 
sufficient to inform the kind creatures how 
I had fallen into so painful a plight. They 
compassioned me the more ; for the wolf 
had also visited them, and spread terror 
and destruction around. Fruits and bread 
were placed before me, and I was pressed 
to accept freely such hospitality as they 
could bestow. But hunger, weariness, 
and wounds, were soon forgotten in new 
sensations ; for as I gazed on the young 
Estelle, I felt that I had never till that hour 
beheld those beauties which men adore in 
woman — never till then had been thrilled 
by that undefinable emotion which softens 
man's sterner nature; and expands his 
heart, to receive that best treasure of life ; 
lovt— -fole remainder of that heavenly 



nature which has survived man's tob-earir 
fall. The admiration and the awe with 
which beauty fir^t affects us^the thriUiog 
emotion succeeding the fir&t amazement of 
the senses at the dazzling wonder — the 
throb of the heart-^he half-formed wish ; 
the hope, the fear — ^tlie thousand thoughts 
and feelings which intoidcate the youth, 
for the first time sensible of beauty— the 
ineffectual struggles of the tongue to tell 
the fulness of the soul — ^the despair that 
words cannot half eloquently express sen- 
sations new, and therefore indescribable ; 
the silence, which is more eloquent — ^the 
long, rapturous gaze when not observed, 
andthe glance withdrawn when it is, only 
to return with more fervour to the absorb- 
ing object ; these circumstances were so 
new to me, that my confusion must have 
been apparent; but, fortunately, it was 
attributed to the feverish excitement at- 
tending^ my wouuds, and I was persuadol 
to retire to rest. I was, mdeed, almost 
glad to be alone, that I might recal my 
scattered senses — mediate on my feelings, 
and have the bright recollection of Estelle 
in my solitary thoughts, whom I could not 
look at, when before me, widiout betray- 
ing by speech, eyes, and a trembling, 
hurried eagerness of manner, the emotions 
with wliichher presence touched me. Yes, 
the insect of the evening, whose little life- 
is lengthened by having that light snatched 
away by which it had been tdlured, and 
doated on so fondly that it seemed ready 
to sacrifice itself to its flame, could not, ir 
it were capable of gratitude, be more 
indebted to the hand which thus saved it, 
than I to the tender mother of Estelle, when 
she withdrew her daughter's beauty from 
my dazzled and bewildered sights and left 
me in darkness and solitude— darkness, 
did I say ?«-no, her image made the nigl^ 
more beautiful than day !— solitude 7 — 
her form was as oresent as if she had stood 
before me ; and liad I been hi a desert, I 
should not have felt that I was alone» 
Sleep never brushed my eyelids with her 
downy wing, nor shed one honey-drop of 
her refreshing dew upon my brow that 
blissful night. It passed away in one long, 
deUcious, waking dreaiii, worth all the 
dreams of sleep ; and seemed only too 
short for the visions of happiness which 
were opening before me. Agonv and 
weariness hiul left me ; suid I could have 
encountered a troop of wolves, and wel- 
comed a wound from each, if they might 
purchase a night of happy delirium such 
as then was mine ! 



To bB Continued, 
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REMARKS ON THE mSTORY OP to him, are related wilh the greatest u.i. 
HERODOTUS. nuteness of detail. We have all that 

Candaules said to Gyges, and all Ihat 



passed between Astyages and Harpagus. 
We are, therefore, unable to judsre whe- 
ther, in the account which he gives of 
transactions respecting which he miglit 
possibly have been well informed, we 
can trust to anything beyond tlie naked 



Op the romantic historians, Herodotus 
is the earliest and the best. His anima- 
tion, his simple-hearted tenderness, his 
wonderful talent for description and dia- 
logue, and the pure sweet flow of his 

language, place him at the head of narra- _ ^ 

tors. He remmds us of a delightful child, outline ; whethe'r, for example, "the m 
There is a race beyond the reach of swer of Gelon to the ambassadors of the 
affectation m his awkwardness, a malice Grecian confederacy, or the expressions 
m his innocence, an intelligeuce in his which passed between Aristides and The- 
nonaenae. an msmuatmg eloquence in his mistocles at their famous interview, have 
hsp. We know of no wnter who makes been correctly transmitted to us. The 
Mch mtere^ for himself and bis book in great events are, no doubt, faithfully re- 
the heart of the reader. At the distance fated. So, probably, are many of the 
ofthree-and-twenty centuries, we feel for slighter circumstances; but which of 
hun the same sort of pitying fondness them it is impossible fo ascertain. The 
which Fontaine and Gay are said to have fictions are so much like the facts and 
inspired in society. He has written an the facts so much like the fictions, that 
incomparable book. He has written with respect to many most interestinff par' 
something better perhaps than the best ticulars, our belief is neither given nor 
history ; but he has not wntten a good withheld, but remains in an uneasy and 
history ; he is, from the first to the last interminable state of abeyance. We 
chapter, an inventor. We do not here know that there is truth, but we cannot 
refer merely to tliose gross fictions with exactly decide where it lies, 
which he has been reproached by the cri- The faults of Herodotus are the faults 
tics of later times. We speak of that of a simple and imaginative mind. Chil- 
colouring which is equally diffused over dren and servants are remarkably Hero- 
his whole narrative, and which perpetu- dotean m their style of narration. Thev 
ally leaves the most sagacious reader in tell everything dramatically. Then- fapt 
doubt what to reject, and what to receive, hes and says shes are proverbial. Eve^ 
The most authentic parts of his work bear person who has had to settle their dispute 
the same relation to his wildest legends, knows that, even when they have no in- 
which G^ry the Fifth bears to the Tem- tention to deceive, their reports of con- 



pest. There was an expedition under- 
taken by Xerxes against Greece ; and 
there was an invasion of France. There 
was a battle at Platea ; and there was a 
battle at Agincourt. Cambridge and 



versation always require to be carefully 
sifted. 

Herodotus wrote as it was natural that 
he should write. He wrote for a nation 
susceptible, curious, lively, insatiably de- 



Exeter, the Constable and the Dauphin, sirous of novelty and excitement ; for a 
were persons as real as Demaratus and nation in which the fine arts had attained 
Paosanias. The harangue of the Arch- their highest excellence, but in which 
bishop on the Salic I^w and the Book of philosophy was still in its mfancy. His 
NumSers differs much less from the ora- countrymen had but recently begun to 
tions which have in all ages proceeded cultivate prose composition. Public tran- 
from the Right Reverend bench, than the sactions had generally been recorded in 
speeches of Mardonius and Artabanus, verse. The first historians might, there- 
trom those which were delivered at the fore, indulge without fear of censure in 
Council-board of Susa. Shakspeare gives the license allowed to their predecessors 
us enumerations of armies, ancf returns of the bards. Books were few. The events 
killed and wounded, which are not, we of former times w«-e learned from tradi- 
suspect, much less accurate than those of tion and from popular ballads ; the man- 
Herodotus. There are passages in Hero- ners of foreign countries from the reports 
dotns nearly as long as acU of Shaks- of travellers. It is well known that the 
^eare, in which everything is told drama- mystery which overhangs what is distant 
tically, and m which the narrative serves either in space or time, frequently pre- 
pnly the purpose of stage-directions. It vents us from censuring as unnatural what 
is possible, no doubt, that the substance we perceive to be impossible. We sUre 
of some reaX conversations may have been at a dragoon, who has killed three French 
reported to the historian: But events cuirassiers, as a prodigy ; yet we read, 
which^ if they ever happened, happened without the least disgust, how Godfrey 
in ages and nations so remote that the slew his thousands, and Rinaldo his ten 
paiUculafs could never have been known thousands. Within the last hundred years 
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stories about China and Bantam, which 
ought not to have imposed on an old 
nurse, were gravely laid down as founda- 
tions of political theories by eminent phi- 
losophers. What the time of the Crusades 
is to us, the generation of Croesus and So- 
lon was to the Greeks of the time of Hero- 
dotus. Babylon was to them what Pekin 
was to the French academicians of the 
last century. 

For such a people was the book of He- 
rodotus composed ; and, if we may trust 
to a report, not sanctioned indeed by 
writers of high authority, but in itself not 
improbable, it was composed not to be 
read, but to be heard. It was not to the 
slow circulation of a few copies, which 
the rich only could possess, that the aspi- 
ring author looked for his reward. The 
great Olympian festival, — ^the solemnity 
which collected multitudes, proud of the 
Grecian name, from the wildest mountains 
of Doris, and the remotest colonies of 
Xtaly and Lybia, —was to witness his tri- 
umph. The interest of the narrative, and 
the beauty of the style, were aided by the 
imposing effect of recitation, — by the 
splendour of the spectacle, — by the power- 
ful influence of sympathy. A critic, who 
could have asked for authorities in the 
midst of such a scene, must have been of 
a cold and sceptical nature ; and few such 
critics were there. As wa^ the historian, 
such were the auditors, — intjuisitive, cre- 
dulous, easily moved by religious awe or 
patriotic enthusiasm. They Were the very 
men to hear with delight of strange beasts, 
and birds, and trees, — of dwarfs, and 
giants, and cannibals — of gods, whose 
very names it was impiety to utter,— of 
ancient dynasties, which had left behind 
them monuments surpassing all the works 
of later times, — of towns Uke provinces, 
— of rivers like seas, of stupendous 
walls, and temples, and pyramids, — of 
the rites wjaich the Magi performed at 
day-break on the tops of the mountains, 
— of the secrets inscribed on the eternal 
obelisks of Memphis. With equal de- 
light they would have listened to the 
fraceful romances of their own country, 
hey now heard of the exact accomplish- 
ment of obscure predictions, of the punish- 
ment of crimes over which the justice of 
heaven had seemed to slumber,— of 
dreams, omens, warnings from the dead, 
•—of princesses, for whom noble suitors 
contended in every generous exercise of 
strength and skill,— of infants, strangely 
preserved from the dagger of the assassin, 
to fulfil high destinies. 

As the narrative approached their own 
times, the interest became still more ab- 
sorbing. The chronicler had now to tell 
the story of that great conflict, from whidi 



Europe dates its intellectual and poUtical 
supremacy, — a story which^ even at this 
distance of time, is the most marvellous 
and the most touching in the annals of 
the human race, — a story, abounding 
with all that is wild and wonderful, with 
all that is pathetic and animating ; with 
the gigantic caprices of infinite wealth and 
despotic power,— with the mightier mira- 
cles of wisdom, of virtue, and of courage. 
He told them of rivers dried up in a day, 
• — of provinces famished for a meal, — of 
a passage for ships hewn through the 
mountains, — of a road for armies spread 
upon the waves, — of monarchies and 
commonwealths swept away, — of anxiety, 
of terror, of confusion, of despair! — and 
then of proud and stubborn hearts tried in 
that extremity of evil, and not found want- 
ing, — of resistance long maintained against 
desperatie odds,— of lives dearly sold when 
resistance could be maintained no more, 
— of signal deliverance, and of unsparing 
revenge. Whatever gave a stronger air 
of reality to a narrative so well calculated 
to inflame the passions, and to flatter 
national pride, was certain to be favour- 
ably received. 

Between the time at which Herodotus 
is said to have compo^^ed his history, and 
the close of the Peloponnesian war J about 
forty years elapsed, — forty years, crowded 
with ^eat military and political events. 
The circumstances of that period produc- 
ed a great efl^ect on the Grecian charac- 
ter ; and nowhere was this effect so re- 
markable as in the illustrious democracy 
of Athens. An Athenian, indeed^ even 
in the time of Herodotus, would scarcely 
have written a book so romantic and gar- 
rulous as that of Herodotus. As civili- 
zation advanced, the citizens of that fa- 
mous republic became less visionary, and 
still less simple-hearted. They asp'ired to 
know, where their ancestors had been 
content to doubt ; they began to doubt, 
where their ancestors had thought it their 
duty to believe. Aristophanes is fond of 
alluding to this change in the temper of 
his countrymen. Tlie father and son, in 
the Clouds, are evidently representatives 
of the generations to which they respec- 
tively belonged. Nothing more clearly 
illustrates the nature of this moral revolu- 
tion, than the change which passed upon 
tragedy. The wild sublimity of ^scny- 
lus became the scoff of every young Phi- 
dippides. Lectures on abstruse points of 
philosophy, the fine distinctions of casuis- 
try, and the dazzling fence of rhetoric, 
were substituted for poetry. The lan- 
guage lost something of that infantine 
sweetness which had characterised it. It 
became less like the ancient Tuscafij and 
mora like the modern French. 
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, Tbe fsslaoDftble lope of the Gieeks 
was^ indeed, far from strict Logic never 
can be strict where books are scarce, and 
where information is convejed orally. 
We are all aware how frequently falla- 
cies, which, wiien set down on papier, are 
at once detected, pass for unanswerable 
arguments when dexteroosly and vollubly 
urged in Parliament, at the bar, or in pri* 
vate conversation, ' The reason is evident. 
We cannot inspect them closely enough 
to perceive their inaccuracy. We cannot 
readily compare than with each other. We 
lose sight of onepait of the subject, before 
another, which ought to be received in 
connexion witli it, comes before us ; and, 
as there is no immutable record of what 
has been admitted, and of what ha%be«i 
denied, direct contradictions pass muster 
with little difficultyr AUoosC all the edu- 
cation of a Greek consisted in talking and 
listeniiig. His opinions on government 
were picked up in the debates of the as- 
sembly. If he wished to study metaphy- 
sics, instead of shutting himself up with a 
book, he walked down to the market-place 
to look for a sophist. So completely were 
men formed to these habits, that even wri- 
ting acquired a conversational air. The 
philosophers adopted the form of dialogue 
as the most natural mode, of communicat- 
ing knowledge. Their reasonings have 
the merits and the defects which belong to 
that species of compostion ; and are cha- 
racterised rather by quickness and subtil- 
ty, dian by depth and precision. Truth 
is exhibits in parts, and by glimpses, 
hmnmerable clever hints are given ; but 
no sound and durable system is erected. 
The argumentum ad hominem, a kind 
of argument most efficacious in debate, 
but utterly useless for the investigation of 
|[eberal principles, is among their favour- 
ite resources. Hence, though nothing 
can be more admirable than the skill 
which Socrates displays in the conversa- 
tions which Plato has reported or invent- 
ed, his victories, for the most part, seem 
to us unprofitable. A trophy is set up ; 
but no new province is added to the domi- 
nions of the human mind. 

Still, where thousands of keen and rea- 
dy intellects were constantly employed in 
speculating on the qualities of actions, 
and on the principles of government^ it 
was impossible that history should retain 
its old character. It became less gossip- 
ing and less picturesque ; but much more 
accurate, and somewhat more scientific.— 
Edin. Rev, 

THE THREE OFFICERS. 

Two old Uentenants, stoat and tous^b, 
FoDDd half-pay was not half Anougfa 
To hold their headtup gaUy % 



Tke tar bad onee bta ia the Fleet, 

The soldier had for qnarters beat 

Not far from the Old Bailey. 

These two, in marcbin; order met, 
WeretAlliing o'er the last Gaxette, 

Promotion and a pension ) 
When a third officer each sees, 
And though before they st(iod at ease. 

They now stood all attention. 

" 'Tls ordinary time,** lald onei 

" *Tis time to march, so let's begone. 

Ere this the dinner's put on; 
Eyes right,'* he adds, with look so arch, 
'• We'U first get in the line of march, 

And then the loin of mutton.** 

" The signal's ^ood, for see," said Jaclr, 
** That lubber on the larboard tack 

Is bearing down to rake as ; 
That he's for action I've no doabt. 
So let OS to the right about. 

For if we're left he'll take us." 

The soldier change<l his fVont and fled. 
The sailor all bin canvas spread, 

Though seeming hard-a weather ; 
Nor Btopt, till in the club>room they 
Both got into a mess, they say. 

For showing the white feather. 

How ** strange ** the service of the laws. 
That men of war should run, because 

The oiBoer was civil ! 
How «• passing strange,** thought I, that they 
Who never fied from Soolt or Nej, • 
Sbonld turn from him and run away, 

Aa if they'd seen the D— 1 1 1 

JESSE H. 



ISLEWORTH.t 

From the great western road retiring, stands 
A spot surrounded by hiatorie lands I 
The Thames, with open face as from the sei^ 
Passes an ivyed church aud vernal lea : — 
Here market gardens, streets ; there, parks 

and lanes. 
Low shops with goods exposed within their 

panes j 
Tables at doors, and children in their chairs, 
To guard the sale ot fruits and sweetmeat 

wares : 
Inns^ and the * swinging signs ' for 'man and 

horse,'— 
Acorn-mill, roaring to Its splashing force : 
Cots in their rural portions thickly placed^ 
Parterres tat nosegays, London ftiende and 

taste: 
In lofty trees, birds tend their airy nests. 
And soothe their callow young around their 

breasts ; 
A stream divides the meadows by iu veins. 
Like grief the willow watches it and plains } 
Alms dwellings, built for poor in life's decline, 
Hope's sunset after wealth's uncertain shine. 
Parochial schools, — the ** stocks*' for idle men : 
Nooks for the anglers, &for thieves a **den;" 
Uneven canseways— soldiers stalking round. 
Obedient to the bugle's martial sound } 



t From tistle— a " hostage," and " worth." 
a court or hall } because the hostages f^ora fo« 
reign countrfaa ware there kept by the West 
Saxon kioga. P> 
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8team-boatfl andbargM, floating thro' tbetlde, 
Coaches repasalng for the buslnees ride i 
Parliea in skiffs — ^t wo ferries, and a scene 
Replete with beanty, like a heart serene } 
Loaveti in bequests on Sundays— tithes and 

prayers. 
Askings for marrying Cupid's hymen pairs j — 
▲ christ'ntng— now a funeral — ^tben, a peal 
Which echoes on th^ rising waves reveal. 
And many a throbbing heart to goodness prone. 
That cheers dejection unto pleasure's throne. 

P. 



READY RECKONERS. 

' ACCORDING TO COCKER.' 

There is a book, a * pretty, nice, little 
Book,' dwindling, like the * Horn Book,* 
fast into obscurity, and which will, when 
gone out of type, be no more seen, and 
scarcely heard of, on the huxter's stall, or 
ride in the greasy side pocket.* — This 
' nice, litlle l&ok,* which contains more 
heads and determined figures in it than 
all the logical lore of Locke, Newton, or 
Boyle, is known and esteemed highly by 
the pupils who never sat on the form while 
the ' schoolmaster is abroad.' Its name 
is the ' Ready Reckoner,' which more 
than any book beside, brings the ready 
into immediate possession, the very ' Vacfo 
Mecnm,' — * Multum in Parvo,* and ' The- 
saurus' of an uneducated but money-get- 
ting tradesman. A truce to George Bid- 
der, or any other mental calculator of the 
same school, and a holiday, in spite of 
Dr. Duncan's no vacation system, for all 
teachers whose brains are tried in the ser- 
vice of the four essential rules, Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 
Let mathematicians study Euclid and Ar- 
chimedes, and let good housewives be an- 
tithetical with their families ; I think, if 
controversial printers do not set the copy 
aside, that no book in the memory of 
man is so easy to study, none so percep- 
tive to the purpose, 'and that comes so 
quickly to the ' mind's eye' as the Ready 
Reckoner.* A glance of the oracle, like 
that of a star, prepares the farmer's wife 
with the value of her saleable commodi- 
ties and the servant's wages are before 
her as soon as the pattens and box, evi- 
dences of partm?. Speakmg of farmers' 
wives, it would be absurd in the present 
a^ to see a Ready Reckoner lie on a 
piano-forte ; though, perhaps, if Miss 
Patty Amelia Jemima Augustina, were 
to study her mental figure as well as she 
doth her natural and personal one, it 
would not be the less profitable to her in 



t Provided the figures are not transposed in 
the press, and fbe cyphers are not misplaced. 



the end. And if her dear pet son. Tommy, 
the squire's bantling, and hdr to real and 
funded estates, were to apply himself td 
the ' Sure Guide * a little oftener, he 
would bring more grist to his fatfier's mill, 
and avoid the Jew, who, like the ' Miser' 
ill Fielding's dramatic piece of that name, 
is ever ready to execute post obit bonds 
on good securities. 

If the ' Ready Reckoner' drops into 
obscurity in this refined period, who can 
sav that in the next— Arithmetic will not 
follow ? It is impossible to ' calculate,* as 
brother Jonathan would say; but it is 
very probable that the progress of what is 
called a fashionable Question, it bdng 
so superficial, will retrograde, rather than 
advance, and like a crab, bring the next 
generation back to the estimable little 
peasy-thumb-leaved and narrow-sided 
book— the Ready Reckoner. P. 



TO MBS. C H M . 

Oh I lady calm that ruffled breast. 
And smooth thy frowning brow. 
Too much thine anger bath oppress'd ^ 
The muse who sues tbee now. 

There was a time when all was gay, 
I knew no hopes, nor fears j 
'Tis passed, and lonely now roy way 
Lies through a Tale of tears. 

I murmur not at grtef or care. 
Nor aught at Fate repine ; 
The world's neglect I tamely bear. 
But cannot brook to thine. 

Then oh! forgetp— and kindly imile } 
Sweet lady, smile again } 
'Twill many an hour of care beguile^ 
And banish many a pain. 

EB. COLLINS. 



THE BOSES. 

TBANBLATBD VROM TBB VRBKCH. 

(For (he Olio.) 

Poets have always sung the rose. 

As the fair queen of youthful spring ; 
But who will dare with my sweet rose 

Their roses into contact bring. 
The fickle sephyrs by the flower 

Are held, so that they may not roye : 
But fair Louisa hath the power 

Of every where commanding love. 

Poets have always sung, &c. 

Oh ! sweet breath*d Is the spring-tide ro«e. 

Especially at time of ev'n ; 
But sweeter far is my sweet rose. 

Like some bright flower that blooms in 
beav'n. * 

How playftiUy her golden hair 

Flows o'er a neck of purest ivhite : 
Louisa is supremely fair I 

Louisa is aiylnely brightl 

Ob! sweet-breatb'd is, Ac. 
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She te not vain* my beaateooi roM 1 

Of those attractions Natare glyes j 
Meek as the lowliest flower that blowi. 

Louisa, dear Louisa lives. 
Chiid of the slcies I I'U pUce thee, aye. 

The first, the nearest to my heart : 
iniloye thee to eternity. 

Angelic maiden as thou art I 

Child of the slcies « &c. 



WfflGS AND TORIES. 

It is curious to observe how the primitive 
agnifioation of particular words or phrases 
frequently changes with the passing events 
of the day. When the times and circum- 
stances from which they originated are lost 
sight of, or forgotten, meanings very dif- 
ferent from, and sometimes diametrically, 
opposed to, their original intention, are 
frequently attached to them. It b thus 
with the common appellation of Whig and 
Tory. At this day, a whig is considered 
as a political party man, who is friendlv to 
the Catholics, and generally opposed to 
protestant and monarchical influence. 
The tory, on the contrary, is a xealous 
opponent of what is called catholic eman- 
cipation, and usually a staunch supporter 
of protestant ascendancy in Church and 
State, as established under the house of 
Brunswick. 

Now, on investigating the origin of these 
names in English history, we fmd that the 
whip were always the opponents of the 
papists ; and the tories, on the contrary, 
their warmest supporters. Lord Boling- 
broke, in his " Enssertation on the State of 
Parties in the reign of Charles II." ob- 
serves, that *' the tories had no disposition 
to become slaves or papists, though they 
abetted the exercise of^an exorbitant power 
by the crown, and though they supported 
thepretensioni of a popish succeeeor. 

The grand object of the whigs was to 
prevent, by every means, the possibility 
of a catholic dynasty in these realms ; 
while tiie tories were always caballing with 
the Romanists to resist the protestatit as- 
cendancy. 

On referring to Rapin's " History of the 
Whig and Tory," written in 1716, we 
learn that these two parties were formed in 
the reign of Oharles I. The king's friends 
were called cavaliers^ which name was 
afterwards changed into that of toriee. 
Those of the pariiament, who were then 
called roundkeadi, afterwards received 
the appellation of whigi,* Rapin pro- 

* Home, under the date of 1679, sutes, 
** This year is remarkable for being the epoch 
of the well-linown epithets of Whig and Tory, 
by which, and sometimeB without any mate* 
rial illfference, this isiand has been so long di* 
srided. The court party reproached their unta- 



ce«di to explain their origin in a manner 
not very complimentary to either party. 

At that time the denommation of /ory 
was applied to certain robbers, or banditti 
in Ireland, who lurked upon the mountains, 
or in the islands which form the vast bogw 
of that country. As thekins's enemies ac- 
cused him of favouring die Irish ivbellion^ 
which broke out at Uie same time, they 
gave his friends the name of toriet^ On 
the other hand, the latter, to be even willi 
their adversaries, who were strictly united 
with the Scots, nicknamed them wkige,f 
who were, in Scotland, the same sort of 
banditti as the tories in IreUnd. It appears 
by this, that these two names are as ancient 
a^ the beginning of the troubles, though 
they did not comer into fashion till many 
years afterwards. I cannot tell precisely 
about what time ; but the names of cava* 
Her and roundhead seem to have remained - 
till the restoration of Charless II. and those 
of UiTj and whig, to have afterwards ob- 
taineci by little and little. These are the 
two parties that began to divide England in 
the time of Charles the First, and which 
divide it still. The papiete immediately 
ranged themtelves on the side of the 
king, who was not so much their enemy 
as the parliament was ; and they have 
ever since remained united with the tory 
party. 

in speakin? of parliament, Rapin means 
exclusively the House of Commons, who 
as whigs were unanimously opposed to^e 
papists ; while the king and loids, in 
the spirit of toryism, secretly supported 
them ; and this same feeling, as Rapm ob» 
serves, existed to his time, j; For instance, 
the Jacobites, or hi^^h tories, were always 
supported by catholic influence, while they 
were violently opposed by the whigs, or 
supporters of the protestant ascendancy.— 
GerUs, Mag, 



gonisti with their affinity t6 the fsoatiesl eon* 
yenticlers in Scotlnnd, who were known by 
the name of Whigs } the country party found 
a resembiance between the courtiers and the 
Popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the ap> 
pellation of Tory was aflbced— and after HMm 
manner, these foolish terms of reproach cam* 
into public and general use } and even at pre* 
sent seem not nearer their end than when Uiey 
were first invented.'* 

t Bumi-t tells us the name is derived from 
the word whiggam, tt»ed by the wester* 
Scots in driving their horses, whence the driv- 
ers were caUed wkiggatnors, and by contrae* 
tion wMg$. 

t In anothrr place, he says, " The Paplata 
are also reckoned a braoch of the Tories, be- 
cause they are attached to the party. As they 
can never hope to malce their reUgion aatfcnal 
but by the means of an absolute king. It is not 
surprising that they should herd witji the ar^ 
hUrarp Tories.** 
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NEW ITAUAN <»>ERAS, AND 
THEIR REHEARSALS. 

As there are not masy- of our readers^ 
irfao^ aUhimgh they may be oftea vintants 
of the Opera^ can have the most distant 
idea of the trouble, jealousies, and an- 
lieties that always attend the production 
of a new Italian opera, we lay mfore them 
Mr. Ebers* account, from his ** Seven 
Years of the King's Theatre/* which, we 
Unnk, has sufficient interest to wanant os 
in layiog it befove them :*^ 

'*< The composer, on applying himself 
to his task, moulds the first rough score 
of his music on the scale of the piano* 
forte) and thia, when compleied, forms the 
sroundwork orskeleton ofthe entine piece. 
The music having been a{^lied to the 
woids which are supplied oy the poet of 
the Theatre, the oezt step is to adapt the 
different parts of the music, to the capabi- 
lities of the perfonners, to whom the cha- 
lacters of the opera, when cast, are to be 
allotted, hi order that the best effects may 
be produoed with the means of theTheatie; 
ancl in this resides the chief advantage of 
a composer betog engaged to piMuce 
operas for a particular theatre. This 
adaptation being made, the scene of opera- 
tions having b^ hitherto confined to the 
composer's apartment, the concert-room 
ofthe Theatre, or some room of similar 
dimensions, is resorted to, and an embryo 
rehearsal of the whole vocal part of the 
opera gone through, the accompaniment 
being as yet limited to the composer's 
piano-forte. 

'' Before proceeding to the stave, the 
orchestral parts require to be set, and these 
are now added, according to the nature of 
the ezpressioh to be conveyed, and the 
strength of the instrumental music of the 
Theatre. In many of Rossmi's operas, 
parts are composed for military bands be- 
hind the scenes, in addition to the orchestra*. 

** The opera having br these gradations 
received its form, and the composer's 
finishing touches being bestowed upon it, 
it is committed to rehearsal in the regular 
manner, the gettuig up, or mounting, 
being performed under the superintendence 
of the composer, with the director, con- 
ductor, and stage-manager, though two of 
these latter characters frequently unite in 
the same person. 

'* The word rehearsal summons up, to 
all practically acouainted with ha meaning, 
a scene beyond description. If the per- 
formances of a theatre are intended to re- 
present the truth of human nature, a re- 
nearsal is the living reality, — the scene 
where the veil is rent in twain, and all 
the turmoil laid open to the view which 
can be produced by the undisguised opera- 



tions of ftmity, self-love, and jealonqr. 
The fabled crowds who petitioned heaven 
to allot their parts in lite otherwise than 
Fate had cast them, are but a type of the 
inmates of a theatre behind the scenes, 
when contending for prominent characters 
in an opera. 

/' Pernaps with the very first performers 
there is not much of this, as their right to 
the principal parts cannot be disputed. 
But dire i» the struggle aiiiong all below. 
A part rather better than another is an 
apple of contention, which, to manager, 
director, and conductor, proves a moat 
bitter fruit. As every person likes to have 
that character which may best serve — ^not 
the general effect of the piece, or the in- 
terests of the theatre, which are whoUj 
immaterial — ^but his or her own object in 
making the greatest display possible ; anid 
as non-concessiou is the permanent rule 
of the place, the opera is placed iu the 
pleasing predicament of being able neither 
to get one way nor the other. The prima 
donna, whose part is aettled, attends the 
rehearsal, and the seconda, being dis- 
pleased with her own station in die piece, 
will not go on ; and the first lady, indig* 
nant at being detained to no purpose, goes 
away, and the business is over for the 
dav. If the manager is positive, the lady 
falls iU. Biagioli, being refused a part 
she wanted in ' Elisa e Claudio,' took to 
her bed for two days, in consequence, as 
she said, of being so afflicted by my de- 
cision. 

*' The refusal to proceed is the more 
effectual engine, because it puts all the 
rest of the company out of humour at their 
tune being occupied needlessly : all com- 
plain, and a dialogue goes on, in which 
every body talks at once ; and probably 
three different languages, at least, being 
sunultaneously employed by different 
speakers, the result may be conceivable, 
but not expressible. The signori protect, 
the signore exclaim, the ■ choruses are 
wonderfully in concert in their lamenta- 
tions, the director commands, intreats, 
stamps, and swears, with equal success, 
and, in the midst of the Babel, the gentle- 
men of the orchestra, who wish all the 
singers at the devil, endeavour to get over 
the business of the day by playinr on 
without the voc^. music. The leader of 
the orchestra, finding all -ineffectual, puts 
on his hat, and wallu away, foUowed by 
vioUns, basses, trombones, and kettle- 
drums, en masse, and the scene at length 
concludes as it may, the manager, com- 
poser, and director beinff left to calculate 
together the progress of business. 

*' The general wish before sdluded to, 
on the part of performers, of strengthen- 
mg their own parts by the introduction of 
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xraiieous matter^ without regard to < its 
ffect on the general tone and character of 
the piece^ is a principal cause of disunion 
between the director and the singers^ and 
seldom overcome without some sacrifice. 

" To kno^ how thase jairing elements 
are to be composed into harmony^ requires 
almost the experience of a life. The 
flatteries^ the compliances, the power of 
diplomacy, requisite to efiiect this object, 
are infinite. Decision and address are in* 
dispensable ; to be too uncompromising is 
daogeroQS, but to be too accommodating 
is worse. 

" The opera bemg at length, with 
whatever sacrifices, put in a way of ap- 
pearance, is announced, and when pre- 
sented, the composer presides in person at 
the piano-forte the three first nights of its 
appearance.*' 



HENB7 THE FOURTH AND HIS AM 
BASSADOB. 

Baseompiere told, in jocund strain, 

His king, how he had entered Spain : 

'* Tnrai on a male,'< said he ; *' and there, 

Believe me, it made tiiotuauds stare." 

Henry, mirth sparkling in his eye. 

Gave the ambassadd'r reply : 

*' No wonder ; seen co strange a sight } 

1 thiok it probable they might 

Indulge in sportive ridicule, 

To see an abb bestride a mulb." 

"Sire, what yoa say is very true, 

TbBf. saw I represented yoti 1 " 

T. R. E* 



THEFIBSTAT THETBTSTING PLACE. 

TUs is the hoar, but yet he is not here : 
The sun hath sunk beyond yoii western hill. 
And every rippling brook, aiul murmuring 

riU 
Beflecta Cytherea's lustre, bright and clear. 
Tills is the spot, the aged oak tree near, 
Beneath whose spreading boughs and cooling 

shade. 
My Arthur oft his vows of love hath made. 

He cannot be untrue, oh, no I whene'er 
Did youth so brave oafalthfuT prove } X fear 
That him befalleth some mischance, some 

harm, — 
My beating heart is filled with alarm— 
But see I my love is safe : be doth iippear. 
Now all my cares are to the wild wind giv*n, 
Now welcome to my heart, my love, my joy, 
my heaven I K. 



THE RIVER MOLE. 

A SUBREY SKBTCH. 

The Mole is formed by the union of 
several springs rising on the southern 
border of the county, and in the forest of 
Tiigate, in Sussex, which, in the pariah of 



Horley, about three miles dn the south of 
Reigate, compose a considerabie stream. 
It flows at first through a flat country, till it 
approaches the great barrier of hills which 
extend across the county. Near Dorking, 
which it leaves on the south-west, it enteis 
one of the defiles of these hills, and, 
traversing a romantic valley, washes the 
foot of Box-hill in its progress to Leather* 
head. Here it makes its exit frohi among 
the hills, and winding through a range of 
conmions, os heath, by Stoke, almost en« 
circles the village of Cobham, and proceeds 
to Esher. At ttus part the river losesall its 
beauty, aud creeps sluggishly on through a 
flat country, till its conflux with the 
Thames opposite Hampton Court. This 
river has long been celebrated for a pecu- 
liarity. Alluding toits passage through the 
hills, Camden says, " the Mole hides it- 
self, or is rather swaUowed, at the foot of 
the hill (Box-hill), and for that reason th^ 
place is called The Swallow ; but, ab6ut 
two miles below, it bubbles up and rises 
again ; so chat the inhabitants of this track, 
no less than the Spaniards, may boast of 
having a bridge that feeds several ilocks of 
sheep.^' There is something so pleasingly 
romantic in this account, by the old his- 
torian, that we may readily suppose it was 
not only the ground-work of beM, among 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, for 
successive years, and even ages, of pritpi- 
tive simplicity, but a matter of faith among 
later topographers, uotil at length the late 
Mr. Manning, in his excellent history of 
the county, explained the true character of 
the phenomenon. Referring to the passage 
I have <|uoted from Camden, the Me 
modem historian savs, '^ from this fabu- 
lous account, pluniy founded on an idea, 
suggested by common report, the reader 
might be led to imagine that the river 
actuallv disappears, forms the channel be- 
neath the surface of the earth, and at a cer- 
tain distance rises again and pursues its , 
course above ground. The truth of the 
matter seems, however, to be this: the 
soil, as well under the bed of the river as 
beneath the surface on each side, being of 
a spongy and porous texture, and having 
by degrees become formed into caverns of 
difierent dimensions, admits the water of 
the river through certain passages in the 
banks and bottom." — ** In very dry 
seaisons the current is, in certun places, 
entirely exhausted, and the channel re- 
mains 'dry, except here and there a stand- 
ing pool. By the bridge at Thorncroft, it 
rises again in a strong spriiig, and after that 
the current is constant'.'* From the cir- 
cumstance of this singular rivet bur3nng it 
self, as it were, in its subterraneoustjhan 
nek, it undoubtedly derived its present 
name of the Afo/e. In more ancient times 
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it appears to have been called the Bmlay, 
the upper part of it being known by that 
name in the 5th of Edward III. and even so 
late as the reign of Henry VIII. 

Having thus furnished a brief account 
. of this feature of Holmsdale—perhaps suf- 
ficiently dry and uninteresting for my 
more fanciful^ and romantic readers — I 
shall now endeavour to keep my pledge as 
to the additional sketch which is to give 
more beauty and interest to the picturesque 
banks of the Mole. If it be but a slight 
miniature description, it is purely from 
ature and from actual life. 

A DOlfSSTIG 8KBTCH. 

On the banks of the Mole, about forty 
years aeo, lived an honest and highly re- 
spectable miller, whose mind was as un- 
contaminated as the beautiful stream that 
turned his mill. Robust in person, and 
powerful in physical strength, he was 
yet as mild as the lamb in disposition and 
m conduct. Whatever vexations and dis- 
appointments might eome upon him (and 
being but a mortal he had nis share]), he 
never uttered an exclamation of impatience 
or discontent, nor ever suffered the com- 
mon accidents of life to ru£9e his benevo- 
lent temper. This good man had a 
daughter^ and the infant girl delighted his 
heart as she bejgan to lisp his name and 
cling round his neck in the fondness of 
natural affection. His little black-eyed 
Mary was but eighteen months old when 
her beloved father was one evening (a 
dark dreary evening) brought home by 
some friendly neighbours, who had found 
him on the road from Reigate market. 
He had parted from his family in the morn- 
ings full of health and spirits— on his re- 
turn his horse threw him, and he who had 
thus left his house but a few hours before, 
was now brought home a corpse I — Let us 
pass over the scene that followed. If it 
cannot be imagined any description would 
be in vain. Mary had a widowed mother ; 
she was a good woman — she loved her Httle 
Mary the more for her father's sake, for 
she well knew his value, and she had lost 
him for ever. As she beheld the dear in- 
nocent he had left behind, she thought of 
all the tenderness he had bestowed upon 
her ; and thus the living legacy was her 
comfort and her interesting support under 
all her calamities. Mary inherited the 
temper of her father. Through the early 
stagSes of childhood, and the important 
period of " school-days," the darx-eyed 
girl (a timid blushing little brunette) was 
me growing comfort of her affectionate and 
only living parent. But Mary was now 
fi{lteen«-«he had left school-— she was a 
favourite companion with the maidens and 
youths of the village—and the increasing 



lustre of her black eye, as it glanced upon 
other faces, imparted a secret consciousness 
that she was rapidly approaching woman 
hood. Mary was watehed and loved by 
more than one ; but she gave her heart to 
one whom she selected from affection only^ 
and not for any external advantages. She 
confessed her love with tremulous mo- 
desty, and with undisguised truth. From 
that hour they weredaoly companions, and 
they were mutually happy. When Mary 
was eighteen^ they married — and future 
happiness appeared like a vista of undis- 
turbed light before them. They left the 
parental shore, and commenced with 
cheerfulness and joy the uncertain voyage 
of life. That voyage has had many bright 
scenes and sunny days— but many dark 
tempestuous clouds have risen over their 
little bark, and threatened inevitable de- 
struction. How has the timid Mary of the 
Mole been able to bear the trials, the 
threatenings, and the dangers of the 
storm? She has astonished those who 
remembered her gentle childhood and 
youth — ^who then supposed her formed 
only for ease and for the retiring endear- 
ments of an affectionate heart ; she has 
proved that the most genuine tenderness is 
capable of bearing the ilb of life with more 
steady courage than even the Amazonian 
spirit that usurps the province of man. In 
the hour of domestic aflliction, Mary's 
ever-enduring spirit of mildness and con- 
tent has been the support of her husband's 
mind. She has been the mother of ten 
children, but she has wept over the graves 
of three. The miller's daughter is equally 
beloved as a wife, a mother, and a Iriend. 
She has never made an enemy by her dis- 
position — and I cannot beheve die has 
ever had an enemy. — ^Is there any 
generiU interest in this little sketch ? Per- 
haps not : yet it is true to nature — and 
some there are inHolmsdale, who will re- 
cognize the Uving original, and acknow- 
ledge the correctness of the picture. — 
Gent, Mag. 



LOPEZ DE VEGA. 

In Rapin's Reflexions sur la Poetique, 
we find the following notice of a Spanish 
writer : — 

No person ever had a greater genius 
for comedy than Lopes de Vega^ a Spa- 
niard ; he had a fertuity of wit, joined to 
a great natural beauty, and an admirable 
facility, for he composed more than three 
hundred plays: his name alone formed 
an eulogium to his pieces, so much repu- 
tation had he established : and it seemed, 
as if a work went out of his hands, but 
to merit the approbation of the pubhc 
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He had a wit too vast to confine himself 
to rules, or give himself limits^ and it was 
that \^irJti obliged him to abandon him- 
self to his genius^ because he was always 
sore of it ;« he consdted no other com- 
mentary for his compoations than the 
tale of hb auditory; and he governed 
himself more upon the success of a piece^ 
than upon reason. At last he defied all 
the scruples of unity and probability. 
But as he wished generally to refine upon 
wit, his imaginatioDS are often more happy 
than just^ and more ridiculous than na- 
tural ; for, by too much refining, his 
gaiety became by want of force to be too 
delicate, uid his graces cold by having 
too mudh finesse. K. 



OBNAIIBNTAL GRAVES AT BAL8TAL. 

At Balstal^ a little village situated near 
Mount Jura, the traveller, in examining 
the church-yard, is particularly struck 
whh the pious homage paid to the memo- 
ry of the dead, not only in the gilded 
tomb-stones, and painted crosses, which 
are stuck tMck over the ground ; but in 
the humble affedioa which gives the 
^ve itself an air of animation, by plant- 
ing the pink, the violet, and other sweet 
scented herbs, on the green mound, be- 
neath which repose the mouldering dust. 
Instead of the murky atmoSf^ere and re- 
pulsive gloom of a receptacle of the 
dead, the church yard, placed amidst 
wood^ rocks, and pastoral hilb, and 
emitting the sweet fragrance of newly 
springing flowers, and the fresh garlands 
hung around tombs, excite pleasing ima- 
^ of hope to the mind, and lead to sooth- 
mg meditation. It calls to the remembrance 
of the spectator the wish of Ossian. " O 
lay me, ye that see the light, near some 
rocks of my hills, let the thick hazels be 
around, let the rusding oak be near. 
Green be the place of my rest, and let 
the sound of the distant torrent be 
heard.'* H. B. 



No. 9. 



SENECA. 

SmscA was the father of Lucius, the 
philosopher, and vulgarly called the de- 
damator. His declamations were not com- 
posed^ but digested, and methodised by 
iiim ; m which the neat manner and display 
he evinced, gained hhn sufficient applause. 
Lipsios says, his work is very profitable 
for eloquence, because he brings into one 



body a condensation of the members of all 
other orators. And again comparing him 
with his son, he says, ** in the son, wisdom 
is the thing which afiects me, in the father, 
comity, pleasantness^ and a clear elo- 
quence." If Cicero and Quintilian be ex- 
cepted, there is nothing written in the 
Latin tongue more purely and more ele- 
gantly. P. 



9nct»ottena« 

THE BARL OF DESMOND. 

Lithe reign of Elizabeth, Gerald, earl 
of Deranond, was defeated, wounded, 
and taken prisoner, by his rival, Butler, 
Earl of Ormond, with whom he was al- 
ways at war. As the Ormondians were 
conveying him from the field, stretched 
upon a bier, hissuppt»rters, with a natural 
triumph, exclaimed, " Where is now the 
great Lord of Desmond f " " Where '." 
returned the wounded chief, '< where, but 
in his proper place— on the necks of the 
Butlers.*' T. T. 

THE WIDOW OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Some short time since an honest Gal 
lovidian, whose piety is more to be com- 
mended than his poetry, called on the 
widow of Robert Burns, and was ushered 
into the comfortable little parlour, in which 
were penned those inimitable lyrics that 

Sromise to live as long as language en- 
ures. A lengthened and dreary pauw 
ensued, broken only by the usual common- 
place remarks on the weather, &c., when 
the man, as if ashamed to sit longer sUeut, 
drew from his pocket a printed prospectus, 
and read the names of a number of indi- 
viduals who had agreed to patronize his 
forthcoming volume. Mrs. Burns, who 
is perfectly aufait to the business of m<6- 
scribin^, and who is used to the visits of 
wandermg authors, requested that her 
name might be added to the list, and again 
all was silent as the grave. At length 
the stranger, after repeatedlv fixing his 
eyes, first on the ceiling and then on the 
carpet, stammered out, — " Mem, did 
your husband repent on his death-bed o* 
the mony heavy sins he had committed V* 
Mrs. Bums looked at the man with sur- 

Erise, as if doubting whether he were in 
is senses, and hinted, " more in sorrow 
than in anger," 'that she was not accus- 
tomed to be asked any such impertinent 
auestions. This was a damper ; and if 
lere be any truth in physiognomy, his 
hardship evidently felt it as siich. Still 
he was not to be driven from his purpose ; 
for, on seizing his hat to depart, he re- 
turned to the charge in the following 
shape. — ^' I own, Mem, I admire iome 
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o' your husband's poems, but there's 
ithers 0* them I ainna like at a'.'* 
** Awecl/' said the widow, as she saw 
the bardliog^ out of the door, " take care 
that the public diuna say the samey or may 
be someUiing waur o* yours.** 

THOMAS COOK, THC MISER, 

The stratajg^ms of this wicked and rapa- 
cious old miser to obtain either money or 
money^s worth, from persons of more 
liberal disposition than himself, were nu- 
merous. His most farourite one was that 
of pretending indisposition near the door of 
some stranger, whom he thought aidapted to 
his purpose. His 8faam«illness procured 
him admission, with a glass of wine, or 
more substantial refreshment : then, ^ feel* 
ing himself better," ha wouldbegin to take 
pa^ciilar notice of the children, ask their 
names, and at last, with a peculiar manner 
of his own^ request to have those names in 
wriimfr, TaKinff leave with a profusion 
of thanks, after due cAre to mention his 
plaee of abode, and to hint that he was the 
possessor of considerable proper^y-^tbe 

good people began to entertain a surmise 
lat ' the gentleman* must have some in- 
tention of remembering the children to 
their advantage, probably in his vAUy and 
they were not long in resolving to take 
every opportunity of cultivating his good 



opmion. Tlien would pour in geese, 
turkeys, pheasants, fish, &c. &c. upon the 
delighted Cooke ; with sometimes a dozen 
of the wine he had prained so much ; till 
at length, by having possessed himself of a 
number of such gooa friends, his house- 
keeping expences were not only reduced 
to almost nothing, but he began to derive 
money from the tale of the choicest pre- 
sents, reserving the worst for the consump- 
tion of himself and family. To detail his 
other meannesses would be almost an end- 
less task. His writing-paper he obtained 
by purloining pieces from the Bank at his 
daily visits Acre; his ink by carrying 
about a large vial, and begging it of his 
friends ; and he constantly used the latter 
article as a substitute for blacking. He 
was a perfect pest to every medical man, 
from whom he thought he could smuggle 
advice for some constitutional complaints 
he was afflicted with. His wife died of a 
broken heart, occasioned by his ill-treat- 
ment. He kept ahorse, having converted 
the kitchen of his house in Winchester- 
place into a stable for its reception ; and 
once, when travelling, paid handsomely 
for trespass, in tumm^ it to feed in a 
meadow by the road-side, afler having 
practised the same expedient on many 
previous occasions with impunity. 



SIW«r<K^8^4 



The eighth month of our year. It was called SexiiUs by the Romans, from its 
l>eing the sixth month of the year^ their calendar beginning with March. The name 
Augustus was given to it by Octavius Caesar^ upon his being so sumamed by the 
senate. The epithet Augustus, the Romans bestowed upon their gods as well as their 
•emperors. This month was considered by them as under the protection of the goddess 
Ceres, the yellow robed protector of com and harvests. 

By our &xon ancestors, it was termed Arn-monat, or Bam-monat, in allusion to the 
barns or storehouses being filled by the husbandman with the season's produce. 

There are only two months in the calendar which retain the names that were given to 
them by the Roman Emperors, July and August — during the latter the ancients ob-» 
served me following fea ts : — 

On the first day of the month^ sacrifices were offered to Mars and to Hope, and on 
the third to Health ; on the sixth to Hope ; on the tenth to O^s (a name of Rhea, 
Geres's mother) and Ceres ; on the eleventh to Hercules ; on the thirteenth to Diana and 
Yertumnus ; on the seventeenth to Janus ; and on the twenty-eighth to Victory. The 
second of the month was a Feriae, or holiday commemorative of Ceesar's subduing 
Spain. The thirteenth was a festival of Slaves and Serving- women. The Portumna- 
Uan Games were celebrated on the seveuteenth, in honour of Portumnus, a sea-god, who 
presided over the ports. By the Greeks he was called Melicertus and Pahemon, and ac- 
cording to some he is supposed to have been Neptune : they honoured him by certain 
combats called Portumnales, and Isthmian games, which were performed in the 
Isthmus of Corinth In Rome, there was a temple dedicated to Portumnus. 

The Cofwt^a/iatook place on the eighteenth. The feast and games under this appella- 
tion were mstituted in honour of Consus, the god of Counsel, whose temple in the Cir- 
cus was covered, to shew that counsel ought to be kept secret. Census has also been 
considered as another name for Neptune, and, therefore, these games aie supposed by 
some to have been made in honour of this deity, who is said to have given tne horse to 
Ihehuman race. Duringthe holdmg of these feasts, a magnificent equestrian procesSioft 
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tookplace^ and all the hones and asses were ornamentecl with flowers^ and kept wholly 
from labour. 

These games were first instituted by Evandar and re-established by Romulus. Cyprianus 
calls Consus the god of cheating and malice, from his inspirino; Romulus to ravish the 
Salnne virgins, who had been invited bv him to come to Rome to witness the celebration 
of these games. The LastFtno/ta, or VinaUa Rtutica, a feast held among the Romans 
m honour of Jufnter, occurred on the nineteenth, and was observed with great ceremony 
through the whole of Latium. This feast was instituted to obtain an abundant vintage ; 
the sacrifice being a female lamb. On the twenty-third, the Vulcanalia or Vulcania, in 
honour of Vulcan, were celebrated in the Flaminian Circus. Vulcan, being the god of 
fire^ a portion of Uie sacrifices was bnraed upon his altar. The twenty-fourth was a 
PeriflB or Holy -day, instituted in honour of the Moon. On the twenty-fifth, the festival 
called Opiconsiva, in honour of Ops was held. And on the following day, the Vol- 
tumalia, a feast, celebrated in honour of Volturnus took place. The deity, Voltumus, 
was nothing more than the river of that name, which the people of Campania deified. 

During this month, the sun is in the si^s, Leo and Virgo. 

The month of August is generally considered the finest of the whole year, and to the 
ftfmer, when it proves so, it, perhaps, is the most valuable, from its being that which 
crowns \a& toil and care with wealth. 

The season, at this perioil of the year, has been, by a writer most familiar with the sub- 
ject, likened to a '^ man of forty," who, from enjoying a healthy and vigorous consti- 
tution, fancies himsi^f young, *' because he does not feel himself getting old;*'— >but to 
the observers of this month, the indications of wear are obvious, for every day the night 
Jborrows from its length, and thereby evinces the incipient decay of summer. Leaving 
these gloomy anticipations of the future, let us turn to those delightful and pleasurable 
siffhts tfiat are present to our view, and speak of those golden and luxuriant prospects 
which are magnificently glowing in all the attractiveness of genial summer. Such pros- 
pects, to have the full admiration that their manifold beauties claim, can only be viewed 
mthe open-field countries, where the eye has fdl scope to survey at once the uninter- 
nipted extent of land, rich in its yellow produce— the fragile stems of the ripened grain, 
boidmg beneath their burthen, bowed by the breeze^ ready for those who wield the 
sickle, and 

** All day ply their task ; with matual chat 
Begailine each the snltry tedioiu houn. 
Around raem falls in rows the severed com. 
Or the shocks rise in regular array. 

But when high noon Invites to short repast. 
Beneath the shade pf shelt*ring tl^orn they sit, 
Divide the simple meal, and drain the cask : 
The swinging cradle lulls the wbimp'riag babe 
Meantime ; while growling round, if at the tread 
Of hasty passenger alarmed, as of their store 
Protective, sUlks the cur with bristling back. 
To guard the scanty scrip and russet frock." 

To the charms of the com harvesting, which concludes with the whitpned oat and 
barley, the blackened, parched, and shrivelled bean and pea— may be mentioned, 
though last, not of least importance, the gathering of the produce of the hop-garden, on 
which hangs so much commercial speculation. Having encroached upon our lunits by 
Uielengthiness of this article, we can only glance at thf" fljwor and fruit garden, and 
close our account. The former, though sensibly diminidied in its number of blooming 
plants, still presents others, not le^ conspicuous and beautiful^among which are, the 
amaranth, file French marigold, the geranium tribe, the Helianthua (sun flower), and 
flie dnnbing clematis, pregnant DVith fragrant and beautiful flowers. From this scene^ 
we turn to the fruit garden, Uie produce of which has put on all its beauty and is fast 
coining into season, on the sunny wall-* 

"The mealy p/ttm 
Hangs purling, or displays an amber hoe) 
The luscious Jf^, the tec<ptlng pear, the tku. 
Perchance timt In the noontide eye of light 
Basks glad In rich festoons. The downy peach 
Blushing Uke youthf^ cheeks | the nectarine ftiU 
Of lavish Julee.*' . 

AUl all! bespeak the goodness of the bountiful Creator to unthankful man I—* 
** The fanp of noise and strife.** 
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DATS. (DAYS. 



July 39 TuM. 



. MW«d. 



St. FeUz. 
Saiiri8.1ftmBft4 
— ieta46inw 7. 



8to. Abden 
Samen. 

High Wftter, 
31m af. 4 mora 
41 ■ Imftrn 



ITbun. 



St' John Colom- 

bini. 
Stinris. 18iiiaf.4 
43 7 



Augnstl 



Frid. 



St. Sthelwold. 
Lammas ]>ay, 
Hiffb Water, 
44m at. 6 mora 
9 6 aftero 



^-. sSatuT' 



SSUN< 



i Af ond. St. 



rrurn. 



St. Stephen. 
Moon'* last quar. 
38m af. S* 



Sunday After 

Trinity. 

Lbs for the Day 

18 cKlngs lB.m 

19 c. Kings I B. 
even. 

The InTention of 
St. Stephen. 



, Luanus, abbot 
of Ireland. He 
died A.D. 1331 



St. Oswald, 
High Water, 
80m aft 9 morn. 
8 lOaftra. 



DAtE 



.... 30 These 



CORRESPONDING CHRONOLOGT. 



Tfc" 



July 39 St. FelU succeeded Dionyalas in the papal chair, 
A.D. 871. Pellz Mt for four years, and was 
■mrtyred in the reign of Anrelian. Of the wri- 
tings of FeUz, nothing but a firagment of an 
epistle written to Mazimus, Bishop of Alezan- 
dria, against the heresy of SabelUus and Paa« 
los Samosatenus Is eztant. 

•ainta were Persians. They soffered mar- 
tyrdom at Rome, for confessing the faith of 
Christ during the persecution of Decius, ad 350. 

1771. Died JBT. U, the celebrated poet, Thomas 
Gray, author of that beautiftd perfonnanee, the 
Elqry written In a Country Chureh-vard. The 
works of this author, though few In number, 
erlnce the highest genius and sublimity. 

177ft« Beturned to England on this day, Captain 
James Cook, the drcumnavlgmor, having eom« 
pleted his second voyage of diicoTery, under- 
talring to decide whether a soufhera continent 
really did ezist. During this Toyage the Friendly 
Isles, the New. Hebrides, New Caledonia, and 
Norfolk Island, were discovered, with the loss 
only of one of his crew. 

This sidnt was the founder of the Order of Jesuits, 
or Si. Jerome, wUch was confirmed by Fop» 
Urban V. He died a.d. 1867. 

1888. Fought on this day the battle of Chevv Cbace, 
between the English and Scots, under the earls 
Plerey and Douglas, when the former was taken, 
and the Utter slain. 
AuguatlJSt. Ethelwold was bishop of Wlndietter, and a 
man of great learning and unbounded benevo- 
lence. He Is said to have buUt Peterborough Ca- 
thedral and Bomney Cbnreh. His death hap., 
ened a.d. 984. 

.8. The celebrated victory of the Nile, some- 
times called the Battle of Abonkir, was achieved 
by Admiral Nelaon on this day, when the whole 
naval force of the French was destroyed. 

1814. Anniversary of the Jubilee Festival, held in 
St. James's and Hyde Parks, In celebration of the 
Peace, and the centenary aecessloB of the House 
of Brunswick. 

St. Stephen was elected to ftU the pontifical chair, 
A. D.3ftS, In which he was beheaded during the 
Valerian persecution In 257. 

1100. KUMwhitot hunting In the New Forest, 
William II. surnamed Rafuf, by Sir Walter 
Tyrrell, a French knight. 

The finding of the reUcs of St. Stephen, undeir the 
rqliM of an old temple near Jerusalem, by Ladan« 
a priest. If celebrated by the Romiah Church on 
this day. 

1847. Taken on this day «be town of Calais by Bdw. 
III. King of England, after a siege of 11 months. 
Calais remained In poasesslon of the Englldi 
until 1558, when It capitulated to the Duke of 
Oulse, after a siege of eight days. 
4 1303. The Princess Eleanor, with Prince Artfaor* 
the niece and nephew of King John, were taken 
prisoners at Mirabel, la Normandy j the princess 
was brought to the castle of Bristol, where rtie 
was confined for forty years. 
..^ ft This saint was one of the early kingt of Britain, 
and saeceeded Us brother Btbelfrl^ a.d. 884 : he 
was a sealous promoter of the introduction of 
Christianity Into his kingdom. laconvertlng his 
people he was assisted by Aldan, a Scoteh Monk, 
a man of great seal and meekness, whoae dor* 
trioes he interpreted to the nobles and people 
himself. After reigning eight years happily and 
virtuously over his sutrjecte, he was slain in 
battle by Penda, King of Mercia at the pUM^p 
vow called Oswestry in Shropshir 
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RUDOLPH AND ETELINA ; 

A LEGEND OF GRElFENSTEIN. 

As early as the eleventh century, the 
lords of Greifenstein were famed and feared 
throughout Germany. One of the first 
knights who bore that name lost his lady 
soon after she had presented him with a 
daughter, who received the name of Ete- 
lina. The dying mother, painfully aware 
how httle attention would be paid to the 
education of a female by a rude and reck- 
less father, half knight, half freebooter, 
however fond he might be of his child, 
had recommended her mfant with her last 
breath to the. care of a kind and pious 
monk, the chaplain of the castle, and 
under his affectionate guidance the pretty 
playful girl gradually ripened into the 
beautiful and accomplished woman. Sir 
Reinhard of Greifenstein, though stern, 
turbulent, and unlettered himself, was, 
nev^rtheteas^ sensible to the charms and 
intelligence of his daughter ; and often as 
Vo^. II. E 



he parted her fair hair, and kissed her 
ivory forehead, before he mounted his 
steed, or entered the bark that waited to 
bear him to the hunt or the battle, a feel- 
ing of which he was both proud and 
a^jhamed would moisten his eye, and 
subdue a voice naturally harsh and grat 
ing, into a tone almost of tenderness. On 
his return weary and sullen from a fruit- 
less chase, or a baffled enterprise, the song 
of Etelina could banish the frown from 
his brow, when even the wine-cup had 
been thrust untasted away, and the fa- 
vourite hound beaten for a mis-timed 
j;ambol. So fair, a flower, even in the 
solitary castle of Greifenstein, was not 
likely to bloom unknown or unsought. 
The fame of Etelina*s beauty spread 
throughout the land. Many a noble 
knight shouted her name, as his bright 
sword flashed from the scabbard ; and 
many a gentle squire fought less for his 
gilt spurs, than for the smile of Etelina. 
The minstrel who sung her praises had 
aye the richest largess ; and the little foot- 
page who could tell where she might be 
met with in the summer twilight, clinging . 
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10 the arm of the silrer-haired chaplain^ 
niffht reckon on a link of his master's 
ehain of gold for every word he uttered. 
But the powerful and the wealthy sighed 
at her feet in vain— she did not scorn them> 
for so harsh a feeling was unknown to 
the gentle Etelina. my she even wept 
over the blighted hopes of some, whose 
fervent passion deserved a better fate: 
but her heart was no loiiger her*8 to give. 
She had fixed her affections on the poor 
but noble Rudolph, and the lolrers await- 
ed impatiently some turn of fipftune which 
would enable them to proclaim their at- 
tachment without fear of the anger and 
<^poeition cf Sir Reinhard, who was con* 
sderably annoyed by Etelina's rejection 
of many of the richest counts and barons 
of Germany. Business of importance 
summoned the old knight to the court of 
the emperor. His absence, prolonged 
from month to month, affbrded flrequent 
opporiunilieft-^f meetine to the lovers ; 
and the venerable monk, on whom the 
entire charee of the castle and its inha- 
bitants had devolved at Sir Reinhard's 
departure, was one evening struck dumb 



with tertor at the confession which cir- 
cumstances at length extorted from the 
lips of Etelina 1 Recovered from the 
first shock, however, his affection for his 
darling pupil seemed only increased by 
the peril into which passion had plunged 
her. In the chapel of the castle he m- 
cretly bestowed the nuptial benediction 
upon the imprudent pair, and counselled 
their immediate flight and concealment, 
till his prayers and tears should wring 
forgiveness and consent from Sir Rein- 
hara, who was now on his retnm home, 
accompanied by a wealthy nobleman, on 
whom be had determined to bestow the 
hand of his daughter. Scarcely had Ru- 
dolph and Etelina reached the cavern in 
the neighbouring wildernesj, selected for 
their retreat bv me devoted old man, who 
had furnished them with provisicxis, a 
lamp and some oil, promising to supply 
them from time to time witfi &e means of 
existence, as occasions should present 
themselves, when the rocks of the Da- 
nube rang with the well known blast of 
Sir Reinhard's trumpet, and a broad ban- 
ner lazily unfolding itself to the morning 
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breeze, dispkyed to the sight of the wake- 
ful warden the two red griffins rampant 
iQ a field vert, the blazon of the far-feared 
lords of Greifenstein. In a few moments 
the old knight was f^alloping over the 
draw-bridge, followed by his intended 
son-in-law. The clatter of their horses* 
hoofs struck upon the heart of the con- 
scious chaplain as though the animals 
themselves were trampling on his bosom : 
bat he summoned up his resolution ; and 
relying on his sacred character, met his 
master with a firm step and a calm eye in 
the hall of the castle, evading a direct 
answer to the first inquiry for Etelina, he 
gradually and cautiously informed Sir 
Reinhard of her love, hear marriage, and 
her flight. Astoni^ni.ent foir a short 
space feld the old warrior spell-bound ; 
but when his ga&ered fury at last found 
vent, the wram of the whirlwind was less 
terrible. He seized the poor old monk 
by the throat, and upon his firm refusal 
to reveal the retreat of the culprits, dash- 
ed him to the earth, had him bound hand 
and foot, and flung into a pit beneath an 
iron grating in the floor of the donjon or 
keep of the castle. Tearing, like an in- 
furiated pasha, * his very beard for ire,* 
he called down curses on Etelina and her 
husband, and prayed that if ever he for- 
gave thran, a dreadful and sudden death 
might overtake him on the spot where he 
should revoke the malediction he now ut» 
tered I Upwards of a year had elapsed, 
when one winter day the knight of Grei- 
fenstein pursuing tlte chase, lost his way 
in the maze of a wilderness on the banks 
of the Danube. A savage-lookins beings 
halfcloathed in ikins, eonducted him to 
a cavern, in which a woman, shnilariy 
attired, was seated on the ground, with 
an infant on her knees, and greedily 
knawing the bones of a wolf, — ^Six Rein- 
hard recognised in the squalid form before 
hun his once beautiful Etelina/' Shocked 
to the soul at the sight of 'the misery to 
which his severity had reduced her, he 
silently moUoned to the huntsmen, who 
came straggling in upon his track, to re- 
move the wretohed pair and their pooi' 
little offspring to the castle. Moved by 
the smiles of his innocent and unconscious 
grandchild, he clasped his repentant 
danghter to his bosom, as she re-orossed 
the threshold, bore her up into the ban- 
quet-hall, and consigning her to the arms 
of her faithful Rudolph, hastened down 
a^un to release the true-hearted monk, 
wno still languished in captivity. In des- 
cending the steep staircase, his foot slip- 
ped, and he was precipitated to the bot- 
tom—his fall was unseen — ^his cry was 
unheard— ilying, be dragged himself a 



few paces along the paveiMnt, and ex- 
pirea upon the r&j apot where he had 
just embraced and torgiven his daughter. 
Rudolph, now loM of Greifenstein, re- 
stored the chaplain to liberty, and lived 
long and happily with his beloved Ete- 
lina : but the spirit of Sir Reinhard te 
this day wanders about the ruins of lai 
ancestral castle, and will continue so to 
do till the stone whereon he expired shall 
be worn in twain. * Alas * poor ghost !* 
the very slight hollow which is at pre- 
sent perceivable in it, afibrds you little 
hope of its division by fair means, pe-' 
viously to the general ' crack of doom.' — 
Descent of the Danube. 



REMARKS ON EDUCATION. 

Thb following dialogue we extract 
from Sir Humphry Davy's ** Salmonia^ 
or Days of Fly Fishing." The place of 
conversation is the Fall of the Traun» 
Upper Austria; the interlocutors are 
Poietes, a tyro in the art of fly fishing, 
and a lover of nature, and Physicus, a 
person fond of inquiries in natural his- 
tory and philosophy, but uninitiated in 
the angling art. 

** Poiet. — I admire in this country not 
onlv the mode of preserving, carrying, 
ana dressing fish, but I am deligfatedy 
generally, with the habits or life of the 
peasants, and with their manners. It is 
a country in which I should like to live; 
the scenery is so beautiful, th6 peo^e so 
amiable and good-natured, and th^ af^ 
tention to strangers so marked by cour- 
tesy and disinterestedness. 

" PhyB. — ^They appear to me very 
amiable and good ; but all classes seeniL 
little instructed. 

" Poiet, — There are few philosophers 
amongst them, certainly ; but they appear 
very happy, and 

* Where Ignorance Is bliw, *tl8 foUy to be 
wise.* 

We have neither seen nor heard of any 
instances of crime since we have been 
here. They fear their god, love their 
sovereign, are obedient to the laws, and 
seem perfectly contented. I know you 
would contrast them with the active and 
educated peasantry of the manufacturing 
districts of England ; but I believe they 
are much happier, and I am sure they are 
generally better. 

'* Pkys.-^l doubt this . the sphere of 
enioymeat, as well as of benevolence, is 
enlarged by education. 
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. " Poiet.—l am sorry to say I think 
the system carried too far in England. 
Qod forbid that any useful li^ht should be 
extinguished ! Let persons who wish for 
education receive it ; but it appears to me 
that, in the great cities in England, it is, 
as it were, forced upon the population ; 
and that sciences, wnich the lower clas- 
ses can only very superficially acquire. 



LONDOK LYRICS. 

TABL> TALK. 



To weaye aculinQry clue. 

Whom to eschew, and what to chew. 

Where ahan, and where take rativ ns, 
I sing. Attend ye diners-ont, 
And if my numbers please ye, shout 

**Hear ! hear !** In acclamations. 

There are who treat you, once a year. 



\ can only very supci^uiiuuijr lu^uitc, laerc arc wuwm«»« jw», «-~^- * — 

, presented to them ; in comequence of T. *e ^-MjiyW^-j;^ '^^ 



Such hardship cannot t 
To listen to the self-sane dunce. 
At the same leaden table, once 

Per annam*s once too often. 

Bather than that, mix on my plate 
With men I like the meat I hate— 

Colman with pig and treacle j 
Luttrell with ven'ion pasty join. 



which they often become idle and con 
ceited, and above their usual laborious 
occupations. The unripe fruit of tlie 
tree of knowledge is, I believe, always 
bitter or sour ; and scepticism and discon- 
tent — sickness of the mind — are often the 
results of devouring it. ^ , ^. - - , 

" i/a/.-Surely vou cannot have a I-'^J N^mjody -«h .»^ wloe. 
more religious, moral, or more improved ^ *^ 

population than that of Scotland t 

" Poiet, — ^Precisely < so. In Scotland, 
education is not forced upon the people, 
— it is sought for, and it is connected 
with their K>rms of faith, acquired in the 
bosoms of their families, and generally 

Sursued with a distinct object of pru- 
ence or interest ; nor is that kind of edu- 
cation wanting in this country. 

" PAy*.— Where a book is rarely seen 
— a newspaper never. 

** Poiet, — ^Pardon me— there is not a 
cottage without a Prayer-book, and I am 
not sorry that these innocent and happy 
men are not made active and tumultuous 
subjects of Kin^ Press, whom I consider 
as the most capncious, depraved, and un- 

{)rincipled tyrant that ever existed in Eng- 
and. Deprayed-forit istobebough. "g-„7b7oIher, cobsin. joining, 
by great wealth ; capricious— because it ^hey ask about your wife, who»« dead, 
sometimes follows, and sometimes forms, Andenlogize your uncle Ned, 
the voice of the lowest mob ; andunprin- " ' ' ' 

cipled — ^because, when its interests arp 
concerned, it sets at defiance private 
feeling and private character, and nei- 
ther regards their virtue, dignity, or 
purity. 

" Hal. — My friends, you are growing 
warm. I know you difTer essentially on 
tihis subject ; but surely you will allow 
that the full liberty of the press, even 
though it sometimes degenerates into li- 
centiousness, and though it may sometimes 
be improperly used by the influence of 

wealth, power, or private favour, is j^et seat not good talkers one next onev 
highly advantageous, and even essential As Jacquier beards the Clarendon 
to the existence of a free country ; and, '^•*"- -h-"^-/* «-" .."rfn »*»« .. 
useful as it may be to the population, it is 
still more useful to the government, to 
whom, as expressing the voice of the 
people, though not always vox Dei, it 
may be regarded as oracular or pro- 
phetic. — But let us change our conver- 
sation, which is neither in time nor 
place." 



Add to George Lambe a sable snipe. 
Conjoin with CapUin Morris tripe. 

By parsley-roots made denser ; 
Mix Mackintosh with mack*rel, with 
Calves-head and bacon Sydney Smith, 

And mutton-broth "with Spencer. 

Shun sitting next the wight whose droac 
Bores sotto tfoce, you alone. 

With fiat colloquial pressure: 
Debarred from general talk, you droop 
Beneath his buss, from orient soup 

To accidental Cheshire. 

He who can only talk with one. 

Should stay at home and talk with none,— 

At all events to strangers. 
Like village epitaphs of yore. 
He ought to cry, " Long time I bore,»» 

To warn them of their dangers. 

There are whose kind inquiries scan, 
land. * Depraved— for it is to be bought Your total kindred, man by man, 



Who died last week for culning. 

When joinM to such a son of prate. 
His queries I anticipate, 

And thus my lee-way fetch up— 
" Sir, all my relatives. I vow. 
Are perfectly in health— and now 

I'd thank you for the ketchup !*' 

Others there are who but retail 

Their breakfast journal, now grown stale. 

In print ere day was dawning : 
When folks like these sit next to me. 
They send me dinner-less to tea ; 

One cannot chew while yawning. 



Thus shrouded you undo *em ; 
Bather confront them, face to face. 
Like Holies Street and Harewood place. 

And let the town run through Vm- 

Poets are dangerous to sit nigh, 
Tou waft their praises to the sky. 

And when you think you're stirring 
Their gratitude, they bite you.— (That's 
The reason I object to cats ; 
. They scratch amid their purring.) 
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For thoite who ask you If you " malt, " 
Who ** beg your pardon for the aalt. 

And ape oar upper grandees. 
By wondering folks can touch port wine : 
That, reader, 's >oar affair, not mine | 

I nerer mess with dandies. 



Relations mix not kindly ; shun 
Inriting brothers : sire and son 

Is not a wise selection : 
Too intimate, they either jar 
In converse, or the evening mar 

By mutual circumspection. 

Lawyers are apt to think the view 
That interests them must interest you : 

Hence tbey appear at table. 
Or super-eloquent or dumb. 
Fluent as nightingales, or mum 

As horses in a stable. 

When men amuse their fellow guests 
With Crank and Jones, or Justice Best's 

Harangue In Dobbs and Ryal ; 
The host, beneath whose roof they sit. 
Most be a puny j ndge of wit. 

Who grants them a new trial. 

Such technicals In each extreme : 
Ezcloaive talk, whate'er the theme. 

The proper boundary passes : 
Nobles as much offend, whose clack's 
For ever running on Almack's, 

As brokers on molasses« 

I knew a man, from glass to delf, 
Whotalk'd of nothhig but himself. 

Till check'd by a vertigo : 
The party who beheld him ** floored," 
Bent o'er the liberated board. 

And cried, ** Hiejacei ego,** 

Some aim to tell a thing that hit. 

Where last they dined J what there was wit 

Here meets rebuffs and crosses ; 
Jokes are like trees } their place of birth 
Best sidts them, stock in foreign earth, 

They perish In the process. 

Think, reader, of the few who groan 
For any ailments save their own. 

The world, from peer to peasant. 
Is heedless of your cough or gout j 
Then pr'ythee, when you next dine out. 

Go arm'd with something pleasant. 

Niyf even the very soil that nurs'd 
The plant, will sometimes kill what erst 

It nurtured in full glory. 
Like causes will not always move 
To similar effects : to prove 

The fact, I'U teU a story. 

Close to that spot where Stuart turns 
His bock upon the clubs, and spurns 

The earth, a marble fixture. 
We dined ; well matched, for pleasure met. 
Wits, poets, peers, a Jovial set 

In miscellaneous mixture, 

Each card turn'd up a trump, the glee. 
The catch went round, from eight to thre^ 

Decorum soom'd to own us ; 
We Joked, we banter'd, laugh'd, and roar'd. 
Till high above the welkin aoar'd 

The helpmate of Tithonus. 

Care kept aloof, each social soul 
A brother hail'd, joy fiU'd the bowl. 

And humour crown'd the medley, 
TillBoyal Charles, roused by the fun, 
Look'd towards Whitehall, and thought his 
son 

Was rioting wUb Sedlty. 



*' Gad, John, this Is a glorious joke, *' 
(Thus to our host his highness spoke) 

** The Vicar with his nappy 
Woaldgive an eye for this night's Areak— 
Suppose we meet again next week,"— • 

John bow'd, and was " too happy." 

The day arrived— 'twas seven— we met s 
Wits, poets, peers, the self-same set. 

Each hail'd a joyous brother. 
Bnt in the blithe and debonnaire. 
Saying, alas I is one affair. 

And doing is another. 

Nature unkind, we turn'd to Art : 
Heavens 1 how we labour'd to be smart : 

Zug sang a song in German : 
We might as well have play'd at chess : 
All dropp'd, as dead*born from the press 

As hist year's Spital sermon. 

Ah! Merriment! when men entrap 
Thy bells, and women steal thy cap. 

They think they have trepann'd thee. 
Delusive thought ! aloof and dumb. 
Thou wilt not at a bidding come. 

Though Royalty command thee* 

The rich who sigh for thee, the great. 
Who coart thy smiles with gilded plate. 

But clasp thy cloudy follies : 
I've known thee turn in Portman-sqoare, 
From Burgundy and Hock, to siuure 

A pint of Port at DoUy's. 

Baces at Ascot, tours in Wales, 
White bait at Greenwich, ofttlmes fldl 

To wake thee tfom thy slumbers, 
Ev'n now, so prone art thou to Ay, 
Ungrateful nymph I thou'rt fighting shy 

Of these narcotic numbers. 

New Monthly. 



THE EVILS OF ABSENTEEISM. 

What is the condition of the country- 
seat of the absentee proprietor? The 
mansion-house deserted and closed ; tb^ 
approaches to it ragged and grass-grown ; 
the chimneys, " those windpipes of good 
hospitality,^' as an old English poet calls 
them, giving no token of the -cheerful 
lire within ; the gardens running to waste, 
or, perchance made a source of menial 
profit ; the old family servants dismissed, 
and some rude bailiff or country attorney, 
ruling paramount in the place. The sur- 
rounding cottagers, who have derived 
their support from the vicinage, deprived 
of this, pass into destitution and wretch- 
edness ; either abandoning their homes, 
throwing tliemselves upon parish relief, 
or seeking provision by means yet more 
desperate. The farming tenantry, though 
less immediately dependant, yet all par- 
take, more or less, m the evil. The cha- 
rities and hospitalities which belong to 
such a mansion, lie dormant ; the clergy- 
man is no longer supported and aided in 
his important duties ; the family pew in 
the church is closed ; and the village 
churchyard ceases to be a place of plea- 
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t jneellnff» wbeve the peasant's heart is 
Idened by the kindly notice of his 



aanti 

eladdene 

landlord. 

We must not be accused of overcharg- 
ing this picture, for we have ourselves 
seen all that we describe. We remember 
too, with painful exactness, the expres- 
sions and tone of some of those remain- 
ing behind in these desertea places : the 
nixture of sorrow and bitterness with 
which they told, in answer to our inqui- 
ries, " that the family were gone to live 
•omewhere m France, had sent away the 
servants, and shut up the house." Is it 
to be wondered at that distress and crime 
should follow close upon all this ? And 
if it be so, are those altogether iunocent 
who can consent to forfeit the fair condi- 
tion in which Providence has placed them 
as the protectors of the happiness and 
virtues of others.— QtMf. Rev, 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 

SBRJBAfiT Shepherd was a good man, 
and a profound lawyer ; but, unhappily, 
with a trumpet ever at his ear, so that his 
otherwise well-justified expectations of 
legal promotion were long irecessaxily de- 
layed. Nothing but tlie vocal gradations 
of a Common Council, or Park in a pas- 
sion, could reach his organ of hearing. 
In England he could not be preferred ; 
but it was found he would do for Scotland, 
OS the CsJedonian faculty of reacflly gain- 
ing the ear is well known, whatever the 
obstacles it is necessary to encounter; and 
(here, at times,' he must find the defect 
less a privation than a blessing. 
(>< Serjeant Lens was a very superior man. 
He was an accomplished general scholar, 
of vast research as a lawyer, of honour- 
able principle, and of most mild and gen- 
tlemanly manners. He had eloquence far 
greater than is now met with at the bar ; 
it was rarely, however, that he exerted it : 
^hen he did, one might be sure that the 
cause he advocated justified warmth of 
feeling, for he never Mentified himself 
with that which was iioi pure and honest 
in itself. He had 6arly taken up his ground 
in politics oh the constitutional sidie of the 
question — (there is scarcely a naiAe which 
we have beeii taught to fepeat with re- 
verence at the Bar, but =was o>nce the 
friend of liberty,) and he held to it with 
the firmnesA of a Roman. * Yet, as his 
Opposition to the Tbry party was un- 
marked by acrimony or' gall, his espousal 
of Whig principles was most disinterested ; 
for, when the Whigs came into ofSce in 
1806, he absolutely refused employment, 
in th^ fear that he might be judged as ac- 



tuated by less worthy motives tiuui those 
which freely influenced him ih the line of 
conduct he had so long and steadfastly 
pursued. Even durins the Middlesex 
Election, when party fury was at its 
height, he patronised the cause most con- 
genial to ms feelings as a man ; but in 
doing all that his clients could demand, 
hope, or desire, in their favour, his whole 
conduct was marked by so much forbear- 
ance towards the one, and candour to ihe 
other side, that he failed not to secure the 
applauses of those to whom he was more 
directly opposed. By the way, is it not a 
pity that, m the enumeration of the vast 
blessings we so unworthily enjoyed under 
the Pitt ^stem, those who delight in the 
detail of its advantages over a bottle at the 
annual dinner of the Club> do not dwell 
somewhat more at length on the economy 
of those halcyon days, and the purer ad- 
ministration of thft nuances of the nation t 
If ever the hour should arrive when the 
true appropriation of much of the vast 
sums drawn from the pockets of the people 
be demonstrated, what a wasteful expen- 
diture of the public money will be pro- 
bably discovered in the article of elections 
alone; to secure the unbiassed votes of 
ministerial members, or even the return of 
one individual to Parliament contrary to 
the wishes of the people I When will the 
accounts of the County Treasurer be li- 
quidated? Yet, prejudiced as be must 
have been in the sight of the disposer of 
place and profit by the line of conduct he 
pursued, there is little doubt that offers of 
promotion, no 'less honourable to Lord 
£ldon than to their object, were freely 
tendered to Serjeant Lens ; and on terms 
equally grateful to his proper feelings, as 
creditable to the Chancellor : they were, 
however, declined; and his profession, 
with the country in genera], nave to de- 
plore that he shrank from that advance- 
ment where his learning and abilities as a 
lawyer, his patriotism, and his many other 
virtues, would surely have been displayed 
no less to his own honour and fame, than 
to the advantage and satisfaction of the 
king and people. Perhaps no man was 
ever more generally regretted than Lens. 
Modest and unassuming in his dealings 
with the world, there was that mild dig- 
nity in his manner that enforced respect ; 
and he might verily be remembered with 
somewhat of beneficial effect by his sur- 
viving brethren of the coif. 

Rough, after having attained the ho- 
nours of Serjeant, abandoned the Bar of 
the Common Pleas, to seek in a distant 
island that fame or wealth he had vainly 
struggled for at home ; but had he pos- 
sess^ somewhat more of worldly wisdom 
— had he but travelled out of the record 
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of the law to emmihe lomewhat into men 
and things, he would have learned, to his 
profit^ that a regular British lawyer is the 
last person who ^ould try his fortune in 
a colony; that there learning wonld be 
offensive^ and patriotism misplaced^ and 
all rale of legal conduct rendered negative : 
that the despotism of one, and Uiat one 
generally wholly unacquainted with the 
science oi legislation, is, in nine cases out 
often, the law which he is bound to obey, 
(«avewhen the instructions of a Secretary 
at home interveue, to qualify or reverse 
the decision of the local tyrant). I am 
not acquainted with the merits of^the Ser- 

nt*s particular case, but it could scarce- 
, e expected by those who were better 
acquamted with the subject than himself, 
that he could have remained longer than 
he did in a station little consonant to the 
taste of an independent man, and wholly 
adverse to the habits of a constitutional 
lawyer. 

Brother Pell has been long connected 
with nobility^ and bad always somewhal 
of a Leach hankering for the more dandy- 
ish things of life ; could listen to music, 
eat ices without a grimace, got a taste for 
olives and Johannisberg, abjured porter 
as vulgar, and could ascertain, with re- 
markable discrimination, the difference 
between Eau de Cologne and Lavender 
Water— used to put on his wig witli an 
air, and let his gown hano; loosely on his 
Mulders. Whether he lost casie by his 
illegal and anti-Eldonic propensities, or 
grew lassy and gentlemanly, I know not ; 
but, with excellent abilities, his visits at 
the Bar aie ** few and far between ;" and 
he rather seems to prefer gossip with such 
<( smail-deer** as Middlesex magistrates^ 
ihakmg his head at bona robas found in 
fauh, smiling at obese churchwardens, or 
lookmg bland at the magnanimous title of 
"YourWorthip." 

Seijeant Prere has been induced to sedE, 
in the cloisters of Downing, that repose 
which the world has to regret he should 
prefer to active life; for he possesses the 
amiable qualities and elegant accomplish* 
ments of ediers.of his name ; and it can 
scarcely be wondered at that he desired 
better company, and, to use a homoly 
phrase, " cot the concern.** 

Spankie is a clever man, and used, I be* 
lieve, to dabble pretty largely in politics, 
and act somewhat as ass^sor to Perry, of 
the Morning Chronicle, on law pomts; 
but, haply, he hath repented him of an- 
cient nusdemeanours, learned better things 
m India, and^ by promise of a courtly 
file, obtained grace at the Chancellor's 
hands: 

Heaven help usl I was as near m- 
thting it as could be ; but, in good froth. 



some men are bom with a name which 
must mar, by a perverse fate, no incon- 
siderable j>ortion of their happiness here 
below, bumpus 

" Oh ! write It not, my hand, the name ap- 
pears 
Ahready written— blot It ovt, mj tean.** 

I must take breath ; it is abaolutdy over- 
powering — unbearable. Its proprietor can 
scarcely hear its repetition with other 
emotions than those of the man who had 
been so cruelly cudgelled as never to see 
a piece of wood put on a fire without 
shivering. Can he be a married man t 
Can he have had the barbarity to inflict 
that appellation upon any fair and in- 
jured one of the softer sex! Johnson, 
Brummell, and good taste, forbid I While 
his Lordship so necessarily laboured to 
procure an act of Parliament to make him 
a Serjeant, why, in the name of all that 
is virtuous, did he not stick in a clause to 
change that vilely compounded denomi- 
nation ? Truly it may be said that it is 
an English name ; and, if it derive anjr 
thing of grace from that circumstance, it 
is, as Fontenelle said of Mahomet, *' hor- 
riblement beau." It will never do, how- 
ever. Will he ever dare to ascend the 
Bench without a title ? and that, iii hu- 
man charity, not the patronymic title— 
(if ever other than himself owned it) — 
'* Lord Bomp-us !" If— and in joy I put 
it hypdthetically — ^female fortitude and 
female love (and, like Sampson's riddle, 
nothing is stronger and sweeter,) have 
dared, despising earthly scorn, to syllable 
that name, yet change it. Brother Bumpus; 
if not for the world's good pleasure, yet 
for vour own renown, your happier hopes 
and future peace of mmd. It is true that 
hazard has conferred it ; names, like mar- 
riages, are a lottery ; but, as it was said 
to the Briton who married a Creole — 
'* You have certainly drawn ablack ball." 
It is delightful to judge hi charity rather 
than with severity ; and I must say, that 
I can scarcely perceive the propne^ of 
all the reprobation attached to Lord Ei- 
don's procuring that unusual Act of Par- 
liament. With a solemn and undoubting 
sense of the merits of its object, (and they 
are neither few nor indifferent,) some- 
thing must be allowed for his Lordship's 
feelmgs— ^for his delicacy — ^in letting term 
after term pass ovet and he uncoifed, while 
that one /erm remamed. The perplexity 
of his tenderer nature at the proposed con- 
ferment of legal honours, Inay (as novel 
writers say) be " better unagined than 
described.*^* It must have haunted him 
in his goings and at rest, invaded the pri- 
vilege of the pieerage, and even violated 
the repose of private life, j^pan readily 
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imafl^ine him on the woolsack^ abstracting 
bis thoujihts for a moment from the hor- 
rors of Cath^iic Emancipation^ and ex- 
claiming " Bumpus!'*— giving the Royal 
assent to Game Laws or Taxes, and sigh- 
ing forth, as he remembered those to 
whom the^ were ap])licable, ** Bumpus '." 
as he did it — dreammg of his Master, in 
the purple chair at Lincoln's Inn, and 
shuddenngly ejaculating ** Bump-us" — 
and even on his nightly and uneasy couch 
disturbing the partner of his joys and cares 
by a ** Bumpus !" — dreaming of a Whig 
([out not his own) in office, and awaken- 
ing under the horrors of the nightmare, 
shrieking ** Bumpus!'* until all things po- 
litical, professional, and natural, became 
associated with 'that jaundiced appella- 
tion 

It is well thus to record (however im- 
perfectly) the names of some of the 
brethren ♦* ere they go hence, and are no 
more seen ;** for a fearful and (if it be 
executed) fatal blow has been levelled at 
their fame, and wealth, and honour, by 
Mr. Brougham. The institution of Ser- 
jeants has wholly outlived its purpose ; 
and when the business of courts of law 
could be better divided than at present ; 
when actions of libel, and for criminal 
conversation, and a million others, were 
scarcely knowh, it was perhaps well to 
select the most learned and skilful of the 
profession to maintain the ever intricate 
subject of pleas of land, which required 
more of legal science than any others ad- 
vanced for adjudication. At present there 
is scarcely one of the brethren who can be 
peculiarly termed a Property Lawyer; 
and the practice of the second greatest 
tribunal of the land has long become a 
matter of patronage in the hands of one 
individual, who, in common with his pre- 
decessors, however free from the imputa- 
tion of conferrin^r it from improper mo- 
tives he may and must be held, was re 
garded in general as only fitly exercising 
it in favour of patient merit, and to re- 
deem tliat neglect which their qualities, 
whatever they might have been, nad in- 
curred, in other branches of the profession, 
from the public. Such men as Best and 
Lens were ** rarse aves in terris," and 
were neither indebted for fame or fortune 
to the possession of the coif; but few 
others have of late distinguished them- 
selves; and in that peculiar department 
of the law for which Serjeants were ori- 
ginally destined to manage, Preston would 
disdain to associate with them, and would 
easily confound ihem all by his rich store 
of learning and research into the rights of 
things. 

Of the officers of llie Court I knew and 
know bjit liUle. There was one, to be 



sure, w6rthv of mention^ who, although 
I believe he purchased his place, has 
ever performed the duties of his office with 
equal zeal and ability, and to the undivi- 
ded satisfaction of the profession — that is 
Mr. Prothonotary Watlington, who, in 
the exercise of his taxatory functions, was, 
most favourably for himself, contrasted 
with Master Groves of the King's Bench ; 
and to every virtue that could adorn pri- 
vate life, united an urbanity of manner, as 
a public officer, that rendered his severity 
of principle, where the dictates of consci- 
ence rendered severity necessary, if un- 
palatable to practitioners, wholly inoffen- 
sive ; for he was good-humour himself, 
and conveyed his »lmonitions or reproofs 
with so kindly a spirit, (hat such as might 
disagree with him in opinion felt respect 
for his motive, and gratitude for his mode 
of giving that motive expression. 

The unfortunate Clerk of the Juries, 
Sir Thomas Turton, is, as the Court Ca- 
lendar cruelly but unmovedly observes, 
(it had better been styled the Newgate 
Calendar,) ** executed at the Chief Jus- 
tice's chambers." How his Lordship and 
Mr. Cox, his associate, reconcile this to 
themselves, it is hard to say ; but it cer- 
tainly is '* a mad world, my masters ;" 
and, like .the punning emblems over the 
entrance of an ancient Augustine convent 
at Paris, of a globe and a white cabbage 
(c--abus in French, justifies .the motto 
attached to it, ** Lemonde n'est qu'abus.** 
The respecter of law and the perpetrator 
of a crime may ^metimes be found in 
the same person, as might be seen in the 
case of the celebrated highwajmanGoreau, 
who was tried a few years since in France 
for his life, and on a witness (whom he 
had proposed to rob^ having observed 
that, haa he met the origand, he would 
have shot him, the prisoner calmly re- 
plied, " Vous auriez eu morl. Monsieur, 
car personne ne devrait prendre justice 
dans ses propres mains." Indeed, like 
others, wnose chamber-praciiee, as we 
perceive, might not be deemed wholly re- 
putable, Goreau was tender of his charac- 
ter in some respects ; for, on being ac- 
cused of having attacked a person during 
the night, he denied the charge with the 
utmost indignation, in asserting " Qu'i& 
portrait trop de respect k son nom et h sa 
famille, de voler apr^ le < coucher du 
soleil." But to ret^m to the Common 
Pleas. The Filazers of the court are un- 
derstood to have an excellent birth of it — 
little labour and large profits. If their 
offices demand bjit a Sight exertion of in- 
tellect, and as little of industry, there are 
great mimes amongst them ; or, at least 
the coincidence of their denominations with 
those of successive Jiutices, or iheir con- 
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nections^ IS sufficiently curious^ for we see 
there, Surtees, Mansfield, and Best. It 
may be accident. — New Monthly, 



THE STAB.— A POETIC VISION. 

(For the Olio.) 

Bright star ! thou seem'st an angel light 
Pennitted to enjoy the night 

In watching mortal glee- 
Glad thine all-diamgnd eye should glow. 
Those mysteries of earth to know. 

Which earth would know of thee ! 

Or hast thou bum*d for scenes of earth. 
To wanton in their showy mirth. 

And leave thy native sphere » 
And judg'd by an almighty hand 
To view, and so despise the land 

Thou wotild'st not love, but fear. 

Or art some guardian spirit, doomM— 
With thine own purity iilum'd, 

That heav'nly vigils keep- 
To mark the passions of each breast 
Hake tumult in their very rest. 

And note bow mortals sleep } 

Or, 9^ thon but a glimpse of light. 
Reflected from the sunshine bright. 

That left us with the day ? 
Which, gone in other worlds to rove; 
Sect thee, blest token of bis love. 

To lamp night's dreary way, 

O, fairy twinkler of a world 

Whose mysteries are ** darkness furl*d," 

To mortals scanty lore ! 
We only know thou art above. 
We only gaze, and gazing love, 

And loving, must adore I > 



IMPROMPTU. 

7<)three young Litdies sitting at a window 
opposite. 

The C^recians, as histories tell us, 
Piac'd a God on each city and state } 

Apollo was worshipp'd in Delos, 
And PaUas in Athens was great. 

Bat for us— Behold the three Graces! 

Protecting this our little town , 
Oh 1 may heav*n bless their sweet pretty faces, 

And grant them good husbands and soon. 



POOR-MAN-OF-MUTTON. 

The following extract, with its accom- 
panying anecdote, elucidating this curious 
term, we take from the * Supplement to 
Dr. Jamieson^s Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language.' 

** Poor-man'Of -mutton ; a term ap- 
plied to the remains of a shoulder of mut- 
ton, which, after it has donQ its regular 
duty as a roast at dinner, makes its ap- 
pearance as a broiled bone at supper, or 
upon the next day, S. 
^< I was bred a plain man at my father's 



frugal table, and I should like well, would 
my wife and family permit me, to return 
to my sowens and my poor-man-of'tnut' 
ton. Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 101. 

^' The friend, to whom I am indebted 
for the explanation of this term, has fo- 
voured me with so amusing an illustration 
of it, that I cannot withhold it from my 
readers. 

** The late'Earl of B., popularly known 
by the name of Old Rag, being indisposed 
in a hotel in London, the landlord came 
to enumerate the good things he had in his 
larder, to prevail on his guest to eat some- 
thing. The Earl at len^, starting sud- 
denly from his couch, and throwing back 
a tartan night-^own which had covered 
his singularly grim and ghastly face, re- 

flied to his nost's courtesy ; ' Landlord, 
think I could eat a morsel of a poor 
man,* Boniface, surprised alike at the 
extreme ugUness of Lord B.'s countenance 
and the nature of the proposal, retreated 
from the room, and tumbled down -stairs 
precipitately ; having no doubt that this 
barbaric cJiief, when at home, was in the 
habit of eating a joint of a tenant or vassal 
when his appetite was dainty." 



GERMAN MUSICIANS. 

In that extremely pleamng work, the 
'* Sumiper's Ramble among the Musi- 
cians of Germany,*' is the following 
remarks :— 

No artists can be less mercenary in the 
exercise of their profession, nor more 
ready to play for the pleasure of their 
friends, than the great musicians of Ger- 
many ; but they have no skill in flatter- 
ing the great, and no appedte for worth- 
less praise. Most of tnem enjoy that 
enviable competency which enables them 
to pursue fame at their leisure ; the little 
duties of their employment, such as di- 
recting an orchestra, or composaug a few 
pieces for the entertainment of tlie noble- 
men of whose establishment they are a 
part, are so easily discharged as to leave 
them plenty of time for idleness, if it was 
their taste to indulge in it. But this is 
not the case — they have that last infir- 
mity of noble minds — an appetite for 
fame, and labour as hard for the mere 
pleasure of inventing and combining, as 
others do for the vulgar acquisition of 
wealth. The ennobUnj' power of the 
divine art of music is best felt when 
among a number of professors each strains 
to penetrate the deepest mto its mysteries, 
without envy and without sordid mterest ; 
and I believe it is the advantageous equa- 
lity upon which they all start in pursuit 
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of their favourite Kiencey which "makes 
them liberal and ingenuous in the appre- 
eiation of contemporary talent. Until 
men of genius in otner countries are plac- 
ed out of the reach of vulgar wants^ or 
the feai of poverty, there can be no com^ 
petition in any part of Europe witli the 
musicians of Germany. 



THE PEASANT COUNTESS; 

A TALB OF FRANCE. 

Continued from page 36. 

" Early in the morning, a gentle tap at 
the door, which was intended to arouse 
me, found me still awake, still unwearied 
and unexhausted with thoughts of the 
beautiful E^lle. The door immediately 
opened, and she entered, and approaching 
my pallet, took my feverish hand in 
hers : then how my heart thrilled — ^thril- 
led through its innermost core. Her ten- 
derness, her affection, still increasing, and 
diminishing nothing in their devoted ser- 
vices, should I not have been as insensible' 
as the clod at my feet, if these had not 
bred a like affecti«n«-a tenderness as en- 
tire, as devoted as her's ? — Yes, I confess 
that the light of life she shed around my 
painful hours made pain a delicious plea- 
sure — sickness happier than health ! The 
day seemed too short for the hapoiness of 
theday^ the night too brief to cEream of 
the day's delights. Time passed too 
rapidly away, and I daily gained strength, 
and my wounds were less and less re- 
membered. 

" I should have mentioned that I had 
takeu care to entrust a peasant, in whom 
I could confide, with the seciet of my 
safety, lest mv continued absence from 
the ch&teau saould cause a search to be 
made after me, and so interrupt pleasures 
enjoyed within the walls of a cottage 
such as I had never known in my own gay 
saloons. Happiness is happiness, wher- 
ever it is found ; the lowly more often 
find it without seeking, than the proud 
and lofty, who hunt and hurry after, it 
through all the primrose paths of plea- 
sure. 

*' On the fourth day I was so much re- 
covered, that I could pace my chamber ; 
and in the evening, indulge in the porch, 
beautifully entwined with rose and honey- 
suckle. There, with Estelle near me, 
diligently turning her wheel, interrupted 
only by her pausing to make some affec- 
tionate incjuiry, or to utter her guileless 
thoughts m as guileless words, I spent 
moments which I could have wished had 
been months. I listened to the voice of 



Efltelle, as to music, when. towhUe aWfty 
my sickness, she narrated some melan- 
choly tale of lady's love and troubadour's 
fidehty ; and as she told the story, wished 
mvself its hero, and yet wished it not — ^for 
I felt I was the hero of a tale of happier 
passion yet untold. Won by my atten- 
tion, her own hi^itory followed. Her father 
—I will be brief — her father had, it seems 
performed a service of much danger for 
the Count, our dtMur father — ^blessed be his 
memory i—^ind had left, at his death, an 
antioue ring, which had been given to 
him Dy the Count, that, if ever he stood in 
need of assistance, he might prefer that 
claim of recompence which he had reso- 
lutely refused when the Count would have 
rewarded him. I could not conceal my 
emotion — ^I ^ed tears of filial piety when 
I beheld that well remembered ring, which 
so forcibly brought back to my memory 
the sacred image of our good father. How 
often had I kissed that tender hand which 
had worn it ! — how often had that kind 
hand been laid in gentle approbation on 
m^ head, in the father winning days of 
childhood — ^those halycon days, which are 
the proudest and happiest of an affection- 
ate parent's life I 

" Estelle, it seems, intended to visit the 
ch&teau, to remind the heir of Monlauban 
that he had one grateful legacy to dis- 
charge, of his dear father's leaving. She 
had some simple favour to ask — ^I forget 
what — ^but it did not concern her own 
interests. ' And have you no fears, my 
gentle girl,' I asked, 'no apprehensions of 
trusting your beauty within the view of a 
gay young lord, who might be struck, as 
/ am, wim your charms V This inadver- 
tent disclosure of the impression she had 
made on me, startied her ; her eyes, her 
face betrayed the emotions of her heart. 
I resumed, more guardedly — 'Who might 
admire, as who would not, those excelling 
beauties of feature, and graces of person, 
which nature has so liberally bestowed on 
my gende physician and friend ? ' She in- 
terrupted me. ' But the yonug Count is 
generous, and charitable to the poor ; and 
charity and generosity reside not in the 
same breast with vice.' A flush of plea- 
sure reddened over my face ; Estelle per- 
ceived it. * You blush, Sir,' she saia, in 
an artless manner ; *■ surely you are not the 
Count's brother, who is— '—no matter 
what, my dear brother ; but your reputa- 
tion for gallantry is known where you 
would not expect it- ' No, dear Estelle,' 
I said, interrupting her suspicions, * I am 
not the brother of Count Montauban : I— 
I am-»— ^' I could have thrown myself 
at her feet» and confessed that I was<th6 
Count himself ; but, fortunately, I di- 
verted the mixeicl suspicion and cuHO^ty 
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wiA which afae regarded me, bv exclaim- 
ing, almost, involuntarily, ^ Oh 1 happT, 
liappy Count Montauban! thus to be 
praised for goodness by the good and the 
Wutiful I' I assumed a for<^ calnmess, 
to conceal tiie turbulence of my mind, and 
said, ' Will my dear Estelle defer urging 
her suit till her friend is so far recovered 
as to partake ia her visit to the chateau 7 
I am a servitor, an humble friend of the 
Govnt, and one word of mine may con- 
clude her claim,* She pressed my hand, 
and consented that I should accompany 
her. At that moment her mother joined 
ns, and was not unwilling that I should 
be her daughter's friend and protector 
*at court.*—* Estelle/ I said, ' need but 
make known her claim, and who would 
refuse her, though she asked to share a 
kioffdom !* She blushed, and hiing down 
her nead. ' €k>me, my dear children,* saul 
her mother ; ' our simple supper is spread, 
and waits but your presence, and a 
thou^t of thankfulness, to be a sweeter 
meal than monarchs partake of.* I was 
assisted in by my gentle ministrant, and, 
after a frugal supper, signified that I 
would retire to repose. I wished, indeed, 
to be once more alone, that I might again 
muse over the happiness of the day, and 
meditate a^ainin solitude on that 'which 
was springmg up for my enjoyment in the 
future, f acknowledged the kindness of 
the«ood mother, and pressing the hand 
of EsteUe between mine wim a modest 
warmth, we separated for the night— ^e 
to ' rosy sleep and slumber's-lfght,' and I 
to a couch where slieep was less desirable 
than a waking consciousness of a felicity, 
more happy than the most delicious 
dreams of slumber. 

** So passed the next day ; and on the 
morrow we were to set out for the cha- 
teau. A thousand thoughts, made up of 
pleasure, with some discomposing thoughts 
of pride, Arew a feverish anxiety over my 
soul ; and that ni?ht was the only uneasy 
one which I passed under that lowly roof. 
Pride whispered, ' Was it fit that a man Of 
my rank should unite himl^lf with the 
humble daughter of a peasant?* Then 
love painted her image to my mind — her 
beauty, her grace, her virtues, and above 
all, her pity and her courage^ which suc- 
coured me in that hour of pain, and almost 
of death, when, like a ministering an<rel, 
she brought me back to life and love. Yes 
gratitude coucselled well, and I resolved 
that she should be ^mme ! — ^Did I not 
nobly, my brother ? Why should we sa- 
crifice to the empty vanities of rank the 
best fedings Of the 'heart— the realities of 
happiness to the shadows of pride ? No, 
my brother, when we have discovered 
where our happiness lies, let us take it to 



our hearts, though we stoop lower than 
our feet for it. 

"1 will not dwell on the progress whi<ih 
love made in both our hearts in these two 
days— each one too short for the happi- 
ness of the dxy, yet long enough to make 
that hope, which was but a dream, Aff 
certainty of years. Estelle had beeun to 
discover (by unerring signs, which she, 
who is the object of love, however unwise 
in the daily affaurs of life, can read as 
learnedly as the wisest) how deep, though 
silent, was the passion which engrosmd 
my soul. I too, as unerringly, discerned 
that she was no»t unaffected by the same 
happy contagion . Her tenderness, whidi 
was at first pity, had unconsciously be- 
come love. Her eyes, which were con- 
tinually turning their lustre on mine— the 
gradual abstraction of her manner — ^the 
ffentle hand lingering in mine — ^the stu- 
dious attention which prevented my wants, 
and sometime invented them, that she 
might dissipate them by the service she 
delighted in ;• — ^these were signs such as I 
oould not fail to perceive, and cherish, as 
happv hopes, without a shade of fear ! 

'* The morning came, when we were to 
set out for the chateau. I need not de- 
scribe to you the anxiety which affected 
me in spite of myself, as we approached 
nearer and nearer to our destination. 
Estelle, however, perceived not my a^ta- 
tion: yet she seemed more fhonghtful 
than was her wont; There was aberious- 
ness h. her smile, as if her heart's affec- 
tions had become intertwined with mine, 
and she had not discovered it till the hour 
approached in which we were to part, 
never perhaps to meet affain. Her arm 
pressed closer to mine :-^ turned to gaze 
upon her ; she averted her eyes, but the 
next moment they met mine, and that look 
was more eloquent than words, however 
eloquent. I could not speak — and she was 
silent. We had reached the cb&teau be- 
fore either perceived its neighbourhood. 
Then surprise, perhaps, brought back 
speech to me. Love will rather stammer 
than not speak. 'Dear Estelle,* I said 
' you are now to be made happy ; for 
you are almost in tlii presence of Count 
Montauban, who will refuse you nothing 
that you can ask. Oh ! might I be but 
equally fortunate with Estelle, and obtain 
at her hands all that is necessary to com- 
plete my wishes, and render me the hap- 
piest or men * She grew pale, and 

trembled. * What will not Estelle do,' 
she replied, ' that virtue does not forbid, 
to make her friend as happy as herself !* 
I seized tlie occasion. ' Will Estelle be 
mine .' — will she ffive ne her hand- 
heart— affections ^* She fell mto my arms. 
That moment was worth an age of exist- 
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ence ! ' Oh, my Estelle 1' I exclaimed. 
* I will no longer conceal from you that I 
love yon more than man loved till now ! 
Gratitude, inspired by your devotedness 
in the hour ox need^-tendemess^ bred of 
vour tendemes»— admiration of your 
beauty — pride in your virtues— these, and 
a thousand sentiments and endearing qua- 
lities, which love, all eloquent as it is, can 
neither define nor name, have made me 
your willing captive, were I a ransom 
worth the world 1 Convert not, then, the 
Eden, which I have planted, into a soli- 
tude, by refusing to share its new happi- 
ness with me '. We were born for each 
other, though our lots have been different. 
Let, then, this embrace be the silent sign 
that you consent to be mine [* I clasped 
her to my heart, as a miser hugs his new- 
acquired gold, and felt that her heart 
answered to mine. She was mine, bro- 
ther, — ^she was mine. ' One word, my 
adored Estelle — for love can never be too 
thoroughly assured of his possession : — 
do vou love as I do ? and are you wholly 
and Willingly mine — mine for ever ?* — 
' For ever l* 6he replied faintly. ' Enter 
then, tliis chateau— no longer Estelle Le- 
clair, but the Gouutess Montauban !'-^^ 
This disclosure was too abrupt ; but pas- 
sion and pleasure had made me rash. She 
fainted in my arms. I bore in the lovely 
prize, the nchest argosy that ever noble 
merchant welcomed to the haven of home ; 
and that day, ere the sun had reached the 
highest heaven of noon, the holy church 
had made us one and indissoluble. 

" But see— as if to perfect the happi- 
ness of my recollections of that happiest 
day of my life — ^see where she comes f — 
the fairest creation of heaven — the admired 
of all beholders — ^the wise, the good, the 
beautiful, the true I How does she dig- 
nify the rank she has raised to her, and 
not been raised to ! Splendour may de- 
corate, but cannot digniry the mean ; no, 
for the noble nature still is wanting. But 
the native grace of my Estelle, which is 
diffused around her as unconsciously as 
the violet breathes its perfume, confers 
honour upon rank, and not derives it. Be- 
hold, my brother, with what harmonious 
motion she glides along, as if magic was 
in her steps ! liCt me fly to meet her — 
for my devotion is as fervent as in that 
bapp]^ hour which made the lowly Estelle 
Lectair ladv of the proudest peer of 
France !"— Za Belle AtsembUe, 

OP THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE ARMOUR 
OF A KNIGHT. 

From an Ancient MSS. 
Unto a Knight, which is the most ho- 



nourable office above all other, is given a 
sword, which is made like unto a crosse, . 
for the redempc'on of mankinde; in sig-' 
nifying that like as o'r Lord God died 
uppon the crosse, for the redempc'on of 
mankinde, even soe a knight ought to de- 
fend the crosse and to overcome and des^ 
troie the enemies of the same ; and it 
hath twoe edges, in tokening that with tile 
sword he ought to mayntayne knighthood 
and justice. Alsoe to him is given a 
spere, signifying truth, which is even as a 
speare ; and truth ought to goe before 
falsehood : the iron of the speare beto- 
keneth that truth hath much strength afore 
falsehood ; which truth is susteyned by 
hope. The targett is put forth afore him' 
and sheweth it to the people, which keep- 
eth him from the stroke of the enemie ; 
even soe it betokeneth that truth doth 
shewe himselfe to all men, and hath not. 
power to doe any falsehood. The hel- 
mett is close, and a man liaving it on 
cannot looke on highe but towards the 
earth, which alsoe defendeth the chiefe 
most highe and principall member of 
man's bodie, which betokeneth feare, 
without which principall he cannot be 
obeisant to the said order ; whearby it 
maketh him ashamed to incline himselfe 
to any villanous deeds, which be contrarie 
to the said most noble oflice. The bodie 
harnissed, which is close and suer to his 
bodie on all sides, betokeneth a cartell or 
fortresse, which is well kepte ane closse, 
that noe man enter into it, which unto the 
knight giveth noble corage ; soe that by 
his default, theare can enter into him nei- 
ther treason, shame, unfaithfulness, or 
other kinde of vices, and alsoe keepeth 
his bodie that he be not suddenlie over- 
come. The legg harnisse is ^iven a knight 
to keep him suer from penll, signifying 
that a knight with sword, speare, mace, 
and other necessaries of iron, which ap- 
perteyneth to a knight, ought not to 
shrinke, but keep his waie. The spurres 
be given him to put forth and prick his 
horse, for the more expedic'on makeing, 
signifying dilligence and spede ; for thear- 
by,he maye mayntayne the highe hono'r 
which he hath and maketh hast for his 
things to be done. The gorgett is given 
a knight to keep and defend him from 
strokes, which, without it, would soone 
pierce him, for it is writhen aboute his 
neck ; which betokeneth obedience, which 
maketh him to fulfil the said order, and to 
doe his sovereign's will and commande- 
ments ; whearby treason, desceit, un- 
feithfulness, nor other kinde of vice^, mave 
cause him to breake the oathe which he 
hath made, and contrariewise being dis- 
obedient he doth dishonor his lord, and 
worketh not accordine to his oath and 
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order. The tnarke^ token, or armes^ is 
given a knight to the end that he inaye be 
discerned and the better knowne howe 
farre and which waye he goeth, sig^nify- 
ing tbearby his force and corage ; which 
force of corage defendeth a knight from 
all manner of vices, and inforceth him to 
yertues and good customes, bv the which 
they mayntayne rightfullie tne order of 
kuighthood, according to the high honor 
which to them is due and app*teyneth. 
The shield is given him to put betwene 
the enemie and him to beare of the strokes, 
betokening that a knight's office is to be 
meane betweene the king and his people, 
for a p'fect unitie betwene them. The 
gantletts aie given a knight to weare on 
his hands, to the end he maye defend the 
same, and maye be the more suer to re- 
ceive the strokes if it chance any part of 
his armoT to faile, signifying that beside 
noble corage, yet vertue ought to be in 
hun, to the end that if his corage did 
pricke him to do any thing contrarie to 
the said order, yet vertue might stale him 
and resist Uie same. The si^ell of his 
horse is to the end that he maye sit suer 
dierein, and stedfast when he rideth, soe 
that he cannot stirr or move unlesse he 
be willing ; signifying thearby the stead- 
fastness and suertie of courage which 
ODght to be in him ; whearby it causeth 
him to be in the front of the battaile, wch 
suertie aidcth him in adventuring for 
the love of knighthood. And the great 
charge and deed of knightliood is, that he 
ought not to remove or retorne from 
things lawfull. The horse is given to the 
said knight whearby he is mounted and 
sett more higher than another man, and 
seen farther of; signifying thearby the 
nobleness of corage, and the apt and 
redie apparelling of him to that which 
apperteyneth to the order of knighthoo<I, 
more in him than any other man. The 
horse hath a bridle, ' which the knight 
holdeth in his hand bv the raynes, whear- 
by he may holde and refrayne his horse 
at his will ; signifying thearby that he 
ought likewise to refreyne his will from 
evil, and to bend himself to goodness. — * 
Reiros. Rev. 



Countries* 

ST. Michael's eve at deggendorf. 

Pilgrims, from all parts of Germany, 
flock to Deggendorf upon Saint Michaers 
eve, which is a celebrated gnade-zeit, 
(time of grace,)when absolution is grant- 
ed to all comers, in consequence of some 



miraculous circumstances that, in the year 
1337, attended the purloining and insult- 
ing of the Host by a woman and some 
Jews ; who, having bought the conse- 
crated wafer from her, scratched it with 
thorns till it bled, and the image of a 
child appeared ; baked it, vision and all, 
in an oven ; hammered it upon an anvil, 
the block of which is still shewn to the 
pilgrim ; attempted to cram it down " their 
accursed throats," ^I quote the words of 
the original descriotion,) but were pre- 
vented by the hands and feet of the vision 
aforesaid ; and finally, despairing to des- 
troy it, flung it into a well, which was 
immediately surrounded by a nimbus, &c. 
I should not have noticed these disgusting 
falsehoods, but for the melancholy fact, 
that the circulation of this trumpery story 
was considered a sufficient cause, oy the 
pioui Deggendorfers, for the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of all the wretched Jews in 
the place ; which infamous and bloody 
deed was perpetrated the day after St. 
Michael, sanctioned by Christian priests, 
who, in grand procession, carried back, 
the indestructible wafer to the cluirch, 
and solemnly approved, in 1489, by 
Pope Innocent Vtll., who issued his bull 
for the general absolution above-mention- 
ed. Above fifty tliousand pilgrims as- 
sembled here in 1801 ; and as late as 1815 
so considerable were their numbers, that 
the greater part of them passed the night 
in the streets of the town, and in the fields 
in its neighbourhood. — The Descent of 
the Danube. 



No. 10. 

PETRONIUS ARBITER. 

Petronius Arbiter was a Roman knight 
and intimate with Nero, and a pander to 
his vices ; for to this writer he owed his 
sports and pastimes, and therefore he de- 
lighted to be in h)s company. Tacitus, 
speaking of this cruel and voluptuous 
prince, says, * that he accounted nothing 
sweet, and soft, and pleasant, but what 
Petronius sanctioned. Turnebus calls 
him an obscene and lascivious writer, and 
that he defiled the elegancies of his ora- 
tions by his coarseness of their appHca- 
tion. Indeed his Latin is of the sweetest 
strain, and therefore deservedly styled the 
purest fountain of the Roman language. 
Lipsius asks, ' Hast thou seen any thmg 
since the muses were in the world more 
dulcet and witty V And it is a pretty 
expression of the same critic. ' His frag- 
ments are of a most pure impurity.'j 
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Dempster also calls him < candui, sweet, 
fair, admirable in all thin^, were his 
volaptiious allusions excepted.' 



The fall of a Shower of Imeett 
during a Snow Storm in Rusiia, — The 
Journal de St. Petersbur^h, bearing date 
November 14, 1827, gives the following 
interesting detail : — 

On the i7th October, 1827, there fell 
in the district of Rjev, (in the govern- 
ment of Twer,) a heavy shower of snow 
in the space of about ten versts, which 
contained the village of Pokroff and its 
environs, h was accompanied in its fall 
by a prodigious quantity of worms of a 
black colour, ringed, and in lenetb three 
quarters of a verschok. The head of these 
insects was flat and shining, furnished 
with antennas, and the hair in the form of 
whiskers, while its body from the head to 
abont one-third of its length resembled a 
band of black velvet. They had on each 
dde three feet, by means of which they 
appeared to crawl very fast upon the 
snow, and assembled in groups about the 

Slants, and the holes in trees and build- 
igs. Several haying been exposed to 
the air in a vessel filled with snow, lived 
there till the 26th October, although in 
that interval the themometer had faflen to 
8o below sero. Some others which had 
been frozen continued equally long in 
life, for they were not found exactly en- 
crusted with the ice, but they had forme<l 
round their bodies a space similar to the 
hollow of a tree. When they were plun- 
ged into water they swam about as it they 
had received no injury, but those which 
were carried into a warm place perished 
in a few minutes. — Brew8ter*i* Jour. 

Rare InMcti.'^Furia Infemalie and 
Meggar. — There exists in Livonia, a 
very rarejinsect, which is not met with 
in more northern countries, and whose 
enstence was for a long time, considered 
doubtful. It is the Furxa Infemalis, 
descnbed by Linnaeus in the rfoveaux 
Memoiret de V Academie (f Uptal, in 
Sweden. 

This insect is so small that it is very 
difficult to distinguish it by the nakei^ 
eye. In warm weather it descends from 
the atmosphere upon the inhabitants, and 
its sting produces a swelling, which unless 
a proper remedy is applied, proves mortal, 

• Along with this interesting article the 
Editor states he was fiivoured with « few of 
the insects themselves. 



During the hay harvest^ other iaiacU 
named Meggar occasion great injury 
both to men and beasts. They are of 
the size of a grain of sand. At sunset 
they appear in great numbers, descend in 
a perpendicular line, pierce the stroneest 
linen, and cause an itching and pustwes, 
which, if scratched, become dangerous. 
Cattle, which breathe these insects, are 
attacked with swellings in the throat, 
which destroy them, unless promptly re- 
lieved. They are cured by a fumigation 
from flax, which occasionf a yioleot 
cough.— /6trf, 

Account of the fall of a Shower af 
Herringt.-^A remarkable^ thougk not 
unprecMented occurrence, recently hap- 
pened in the neighbouring county of 
Ross. As Major Forbes Mackensie 
of Fodderty, in Strathpfeffer, was travers- 
ing a field on his farm, he was not a little 
surprised to find a considerable portion of 
the ground covered with- herring fry, o| 
from three to four inches in len^. The 
fish were fresh and entire, and had no 
appearance of being dropped by birds-— 
a medium by whieh they must nave been 
bruised and mutilated. The only rational 
conjecture that can be formed of the cir- 
cumstance is, that the fish were transport^* 
ed thither in a waterspout — ^a phenoma* 
nen that has before occurred in this coun- 
ty, and which is by no means nncommoa 
in tropical climates. The Frith of Ding- 
wall lies at the distance of three miles 
from the place in question ; but no ob- 
struction occurs between the field and the 
sea, the whole is a level strath or plain, 
and waterspouts have been known to tra- 
vel even farther than this. Major Mack- 
enzie has forwarded a small quantity of 
the fish to the secretary of the Northern 
In8titutiou.*-/nt)tffn«M Courier. 



§itUnee axib Art. 

Method ofdeprimnrGallofite Cohur- 
ing Matter and tendency to Putridity, 
—The discovery of a mode to effectually 
remove the impurities which abound in 
this article has long been wanted by artists; 
the way to attain the desideratum is as 
follows :— 

To a pint of fresh ox-gall, boiled and 
skimmed, put one ounce of alum finely 
powdered ; continue it on the fire until 
combined ; when cold, put it into a bottle, 
and cork it moderatd^ close. 

To another pint of fresh ox-gall, also 
boiled and skunmed, put one ounce of 
common salt, and contmue it on the fire 
until combined ; when cold, put it also 
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into another bottle^ wdcork itmodentdy 
close. 

Gall, thus prepared^ will keep perfectly 
free from putridity « or aay offensive smeu> 
foryears. 

When the above preparations have 
stood in a room, of a moderate tempera- 
tore^for about three months, they will 
deposit a thick sediment, crusts will form 
on their surfaces, they will become clear, 
and be fit for use in ordinary purposes ; 
but, as they contain a large proportion of 
yellow colouring matter, tmginff blue of a 
greenish hue, reds brown, and sullying 
purples, they are unfit for general use in 
painting in water-colours. 

Cement for Glaeeand CAtna.^White 
of egg», miied up with a little quicklime, 
(or chalk burnt in a conunon fire and 
pounded,) will make a ^od cement for 
glass and porcelain. It is not al^lutely 
necessary that the chalk should be burnt, 
though it is generally used so. 

Tvrkuh Cemenifor Joining MetaU, 
GUm, ^c— The jewellers m Turkey, 
who are mostly Armenians, have a curious 
method of ornamenting watch-cases, and 
amilar thin^, with diamonds and other 
stones, by sunply glueing them on. The 
stone is set in silver or gold, and the lower 
part of the metal made flat, w to corres- 
pond with the part to which it is to be 
fixed ; it is then warmed gently, and the 
ghie applied, which is so very strong, 
that the parts never separate. This glue, 
which may be applied to many purposes, 
as it will strongly join bits of glass or po- 
lished steel, is thus made : 

Dissolve five or six bits of mastich, as 
large as peas, in as much sj^irit of wine 
^ will suffice to render it liquid ; in ano- 
ther vessel dissolve as much isinglass 
(which has been previously soaked in 
water till it is swollen and soft,) in French 
brandy or in rum, as will mi^e two oun- 
ces, by measure, of strong glue, and add 
two small bits of gum-galbanum or am- 
moniacum, which must be rubbed or 
ground till they are dissolved : then mix 
the whole with a sufiicient heat ; keep it 
in a phial, stopped, and when it is to be 
use4, set it in hot water.— jB/of»*« Surv0ff 
nfthe Turkith Empire, 
^ The process above described may be 
simplified by adding the gum-ammoniac 
to the isinglass, during its solution in proof 
spirit, and exposing the mixture to a 
boiling heat imtil it is dissolved, when the 
solution of mastich in alcohol may be 
added. The gum-anunoniac previously 
difflolved with the isinglass, promotes the 
union of the mastich with the mucilage. 
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A I>ANDt'b COSTVMB op THB POUKT BKW 'I' H 
CENTURY. 

The fantastical beau of this period wore 
long-Dointed shoes, fastened to his knees 
by gold or silver chains ; hose of one co- 
lour on one leg, and of another on the 
other ; short breeches, which did not reach 
to the middle of his thighs, quite close to 
the skin of the wearer; a coat, the one 
half white, the other half black or blue ; 
a long beard ; a silk hood buttoned under 
his chin, embroidered with grotesque fi- 
gures of animals, dancing men, &c., and 
sometimes ornamented with gold and pre- 
cious stones. > 

DR. PALSY. 

This eminent divine was so ardent a 
follower of Izaak Walton, that, on being 
asked by the then Bishop of Durham, 
when one of his most important works 
would be finished, he replied, with great 
quaintness and simplicity :— '' My lord, I 
shall work steadily at it when the fly-fish- 
ing season is over.'* 

ETON WAGGERY. 

A short time since those lovers of mis- 
chief, the Etonians, took away from a 
ladies* seminary a board, on which was 
written, ''^oarrfing-ScAoo/ /or Young 
Ladies,** and placed it over the door of 
the College. 

METAPHYSICS. 

A Scotch blacksmith gave the follow- 
ing definition of metaphysics. •' Twa 
foulk disputin thagither: he that's lis- 
tenin disna ken what he that's speakin 
means : and he that's speakin disna ken 
what he means himsel, — that's metaphy- 
sics." 

EPITAPH ON HIS GRACE THE LATE 

ABGHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
A rigid tory, but an upright man, 

Zealous in faith, unbending to his foea : 
His checlcer'd yean to aga extended ran. 
And set in cahner scenes than when they 
rose. 

From kings descended,»to a palace raised. 
He brought a num'rous offiprlng into powers 

A prelate pitied, but a christian praised. 
For private fyiendsbips to his latest hoar. 

— » 

EPITAPH ON A FENCING MASTER. 

His thrusts like Ughtnlng aew; but skilful 

Death 
Parried them all, and put him out of breath. 

ON A MAN OF THE NAME OF MORE. 

Here lies one More, and no more than he. 
One fnore, and no more ! how can that 1>e ? 
Why one vMre and no more may well lie here 

alone. 
But here lies one ilfortf, and that's more than 

one. 
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DATE. DATS. 



DIART. 



CORRESPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



Aug. 



Wed. 



Transfiguration 

of oar Lord. 
Sob rls. 2Tm at. 4 

28 7 



t Tburs.' 



St. Gajetan. 
High Water, 

43m am morn. 

— • aft. 



8 Frid, 



St. Cyrlacng. 
Sanri8.8Imafk.4 
.— sets 29m.— 



^ Satar. 



St* Roinanos, 

High Water, 

Imaf. 1 morn 

» 1 aflru 



— 10 



SUN. 



I MonJ. 



-13 



raeo. 



10 Sunday after 

Trinity. 
Lbs for the DAT 
21 c. Kings, I B 

morn. 
23 c. Kings 1 B 

even. 
St. Laivrence. 
NewBloon, 
42m aft 4 aftem. 



St. Tibartlus. 

SunrfH.36maft4| 

sets 24 7 



St. Clare. 

High Water, 
4m af. S morn 
19— — aftem 



Aug. n By the primitife Christians, this day was observed 
to cofumemorste the change which our Lord ex- 
hibited on the top of Mount Tabor to hi« disciples, 
Sts. Peter, John and James ; yet it is but of receu t 
date tu the church of Roue, as it was not insti- 
tuted by Pope Calixtus until the year 1455. 

63d. Born on this day at Paris, tl»e eminent Phi- * 
losopher, Nicolas Malebranche. His principal 
work, ** The Search after Truth.*' was much es • 
teemed on its first appearance, for the accuracy 
and solidity of the sentiments and remarks whieh 
^it contained. 
/This ssiint was born ad. I4S0' He associated 
himself to the confraternity of the Love of God. 
He afterwards joined the Order oftheTheatins, 
of which he was made general for three ye;irs, la 
1580. The life of this saint is recorded as an 
example of piety and zeal. 

1799. Expired on this day, the celebrated scuTptor 
John Bacon, jbt. 69. There is harcUy any of 
our cathedrals or public edifices but what are 
enriched by the talented and skilful performances 
of this great master of bis art. A knowledge of 
this artist's excellence may l>e attained by view- 
ing his monument to Earl Chatham, in Guild- 
hall, and those to the memory of Howard, the 
Philanthropist, and our great Lexlcogr .pher. Dr. 
Johnson, in St. Paul's. 
8|St. Cyriacus was a deacon at Romeduriufr the pon* 
tifipate of the Popes Marcellinus and Marcellus. 
He suffered martyrdom a.d. 803* 

IJMO. Henry VIII. on this day married his fifth 
wife. Lady Katherlne Howard, niece to the Duke 
of Norfolk, and daughter of Lord Edmand How- 
ard. This unfortunate Queen, like her cousin- 
gvrman Anne Boleyn, was beheaded for inconti- 
nence. 
' 9|St. Romanus was a soldier in Rome at the time of 
the tormenting of St. Lawrence, and from be- 
holding the firmness with which he suffered, he 
embraced the faith, for which he was beheaded 
the previous day to that saint's martyrdom. 

Ib93, Born on this day at Stafford, Isaac Walton, 
the author of that well known and carious book» 
the ** Complete Anrier," of which geotks art he 
was a passionate admirer. This work, as well aa 
his lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, 
and Bishop Sanderson, is written in a plain and 
entertaining manner, and interspersed with a 
variety of curious anecdotes, 
lost. Lawrence was a native of Huesca, in Spain, 
Valerian caused him to be broiled on a gridiron, 
for refusing to deliver up the treasure of the 
church, which he imagined was in his custody. 
His martyrdom took place a.d. 261. 

1557. The Battle of St. Quintin, a town in Plcar. 
dy, was fought on this day, when the French 
Constable, De Montmorenci, was signally defeat- 
ed by the Spanish forces, commanded by Count 
Egmout. 

1589. The marriage of James I. of England with 
Anne, the daughter of Frederick, King of Den- 
mark, took place on this day. 
11 This saint was beheaded in the third century, by 
order of Fabian, ou the Lavlcan road, three miles 
from Rome. 

1715. Nicholas Rowe, the poet and dramatist, was 
made poet laureate on this day, on the acce<wlou 
of George II. 
• 12 1712. Jonas Hanway, the eminent philanthropist, 
and principal founder of this Marine Society and 
the Magdalen, was born on this day at Ports* 
mouth. 

1762. Anniversary of the birth of our gracious 
sovereign, George IV. 
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SIR GABRIEL VESTYNDEN. 

A PRAOMBNT. 

" l^owe shslle mye goode «werde 4^ mee 
Justyce cm thy TiUadns bodie ! 1*'— Old Plat* 

Thb bell at even-song tolled loudly, 
and the surrounding cottages were one by 
one involved in darkness, as a weary tra- 
veller crossed the well known Salisbury 
ulaia on his way to the town. The sun 
had sunk behind' the distant hills, and the 
ignis fatuut danced o'er the swamp, as 
if rejoicing in its departure. The pea- 
sant returned to his hut, the diephera led 
his flock to the fold, and the bee and the 
beetle flew humming to their cells, while 
the deer-stealer cautiously issued from 
his hovel, with his cross-bow concealed 
beneath the ample folds of his coarse 
mantle, and sought the neighbouring 
forest. The stranger moved on, al- 
tlioiigh his weary step and dusty sandals 

51ai]^ told that ne had travelled far that 
*Z* He bore upon his back a small 
Vol. n. F 



harp, and supported himself on a stout 
oak stafi^ ; his venerable beard descended 
to his girdle, in which was stuck a small 
hom-hafted whittle. He passed those 
huge monuments of antiquity, which weie 
then, as they are now, the wonder and 
admiration ox all who visited them ; and 
in a short time had crossed the plain. The 
road to the town now lay before him^ 
when the turrets of a strong castle over- 
shadowed it, and the sound of mernr was- 
sail struck on the stranger's ear. Resting 
on his staff, he paused awhile, not know-, 
ing that he was observed by a man on 
the walls ; he listened to the rude shouts 
of mirth and laughter which sounded 
within ; when he was suddenly awakened 
from his reverie by a voice near him — 
the traveller looked up, and perceived 
the man who had been watching him, 
who accosted him with — 

« Well, old Sir Pilgrim, hast had thy 
musing fit out ? Art an honest roan, or a 
thief ? Or wilt have a goodly bolt through 
thy hide ?" 

The stranger replied,— 

'^ Methinks if thou do'st desire a mark, 
there is a fairer one in the merry ^een 

33 
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wood ; there was better quarry at Cressy 
and Poictiers." 

'' Ah ! ah ! say'st thou So T then thou 
can'sl sing of siich ; I see thou hasiaharp 
At thy back ; wait awhfle, and I will 
admit* thee; by my faekins, this is no time 
for hard blows and broken coxcombs." 
As he said this, he disappeared whistlings, 
and in a few minutes the heavy draw- 
bridgfe fell, and the stranger crossing it, 
entered the caJ«tle. His companion led 
him through the vaulted passages, and 
entering one of the rooms, placed on a 
table some venison and a loaf of bread, 
together with a stoup of ale. The stranger 
ate little, which the man observing, said, 

" Hast thou no stomach for such cheer, 
old Sir ?" 

" Little, indeed, my son, for I have 
walked far, and am sore weary." 

" Then thou Shalt have a good litter of 
clean rushes anon ; but thou must needs 
give my master and his guests a ballad ; 
they are making merry in the hall, for he 
weds the fair Lady Beatrice to-morrow ; 
and I, Launcelot Dowbiggin, am appoint- 
ed her ladyship's falconer. Art fond of 
hawking, old Sir^ or can'st draw a bow, 



or play backsword, or — V* Here Laun* 
celot paused, as he perceived the stranger 
was much moved on hearing his news ; 
but the latter, recovering himself, replied, 
" I was a proper hand in all these 
pastimes ; but those days are gone bv : 
(here was a time when Dick Moncfey 
could hit the whfte, or rein a horse, or 
throw the bar with any youth in Glou- 
cestershire, — but 'tis past. I have seen 
many strange countries since then ; my 
youth is gone, and I am now a withered 
and sapless tree ; but I have lived to see 
French pride humbled, and have seen our 
brave king*s banner floating in the breeze 
on their highest towers." 

" Ah, His a goodly sight ; can%t sing 
of these same things ?" enquired Launce- 
lot. 

*' Some few lays and ballads," replied 
the stranger. 

" Then follow me " said Launcelot, 
taking up a torch, " I warrant thou wilt 
find company who will well repay thee 
for thy minstrelsy." As he said this, he 
led the way, followed by the stronger. ^ 

As they passed through one §|. the 
passages, 'the large mantle and frock in 
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which the stranger < was enveloped causht 
by a nail, and Launcelot hastily turning 
round, saw to his astonishment that his 
companion wore a jazerant of steel under 
his yestipents. Launcelot, though some- 
what daunted at this discovery, plucked 
out his dao^ger, when a well known voice 
startled him. 

" My dear master^ my much hpnoured 
Sir Gabriel/' cried he, flinjjring himself 
at the feet of the haroer, who had pluck- 
ed off his aham beard, *' by what miracle 
art thou arrived here ? — I thought thee 
dead — Say, art thou my honoured master, 
or do mine eyes deceive me ?" 

" Thou see'st him here alive and well," 
replied the knight ; *' but prithee restrain 
thy joy, (if joy it be,) and help me to 
aUire myself in this disguise, for I would 
not have my being under this roof 
known." 

Launcelot instantly led his master into 
a small room, and while he helped him 
with his disguise, the knight related to 
him some of his adventures, and in return 
begged to be informed of what had taken 
place during his absence. 

" I have heard,*' said he, " that my ho- 
noured father is dead, and that my cousin 
Ralph Vestynden has been left in care 
of the castle. How fares the Lady 
Beatrice ?" 

" Sorrily, I fear," replied Launcelot, 
shaking his head. *' There was a report 
that thou wert dead, and sadly has she 
grieved. Heaven forbid that I should 
say aught against your kinsman, but I 
fear goodUes ppt under that heavy broW 
of his." 

" He is a villain I" passionately ex- 
claimed Sir Gabriel, " he is a villain and 
a munherer ! He has murthered the fa- 
ther, and would jdestroy the son ; bu^ 
Heaven has reserved me to hurl destrtic- 
tion on him. I will tell thee,.Launcelotj 
vhen near Poictiers, I was one of the 
advanced guard ; we were marching in 
tie dead of night, when an arrow struck 
db: my trusty coat was proof .against the 
?laft, and a voice cried, ' Ralph Vestyn- 
dei jrreets thee.' I spurred my horse to 
tht place where the voice seemed to come 
fron, and there beheld by the light of the 
motn two men crouched among the un- 
derwood ; I slew one witli a blow of my 
mace, and my men secured the other vil- 
la'n. He confessed that 'twas my kinsman 
who had hired them." 

/' Then he is the villain I thought him," 
said Launcelot; ** often have we had mes- 
sengers herOj rough fellows whom we 
never saw before, who, after having seen 
and spoken with Sir Ralph, haye ridden 
off again : trust me. there are many lying 
in ambush for thee, my master." 



" I doubt it not 5 but did'st thou not 
fell me Sir Ralph would marry the lady 
Beatrice to-morrow ? Does she consent to 
the match ?" 

*' I know not, but she always looks 
pale and sad, and will sometimes weep 
when she hears your name mentioned ; 
and Sir Ralph has forbidden us to speak 
of you in her presence." 

The knight's eyes flashed fire ; he bit 
his lip, and seemed to be maintaining a 
violent struggle with his feelings. 

" Launcelot," at length he said, *' this 
marriage must be prevented : are thy fel- 
lows still attached to me ?" 

** Attached !" cried Launcelot, " they 
would all fight for ye ; nay, would render 
up their lives to do ye service ; but caution 
must be used, for Six Ralph has several 
rufSanly fellows always at his command, 
whose hands know as well the way to the 
sword hilt as to their neighbour's purses : 
we like them not, but crumbling would , 
surely bring us to the oak branch. Thers 
is Rough Robin to be sure, and Will-le-» 
Dale, and Jack the Miller, with his five 
sons* .all good men and proper, and 
shrewd hands at the long bow ; and there 
are some half score of us here, who would 
stand by ye. The miller says that your 
worthy father died somewhat sudden, and 
Sir Ralph threatened ; but as he is not hi^ 
vassal, the miller laughs at him." 

" Enough^" said the knight, *' lead me 
to the hall, and sav I am a wandering 
minstrel, who would fain enliven them 
with a tune. — Legd on." 

Launcelot led his young master to the 
door of the halL, and bidding him wait 
awhile, proceeded to ask Sir Ralph if he 
would like to have the minstrel Admitted. 
He sopn returned, and led Sir Gabriel into 
the hall. There, at a large table, sat Si^ 
Ralph, totally unconscious of the presence 
of his greatly wronged kinsman. He and 
his companions s^t over their cups, and 
their unisteady hands and inflamed eyes 
told that their draughts had been deep and 
frequent. The hawks, perched on the 
rafters above, were startled by the bois- 
terous mirth below them, and Sir Ralph 
was in the act of calling on one of his 
companioiis for a song, when Launcelot 
led forth the minstrel. 

" Well, Launcelot," said Sir Ralph, 
*' what old grey-beard hast there ? — 
whence comes he ? — Speak, Siir Minstrel, 
from whence comest thou ?" 

'^ From France and the low countrie. 
I have travelled far and wide." 

" Ah ! France do'st thou say ? Hast 
ever heard of one Sir Gabriel Vestynden, 
who fought in the English army ?'\ 

'^ *Tis said he was murthered just be- 
fore the battle of Poictiers," replied the 
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piihstrd ; ** but whether it be true or false^ 
I know not." 

Sir Ralph's heavy brow was raised for 
a moment, and a gnm smile illumined his 
dark countenance, as he thought that his 
kinsman had probably fallen beneath the 
bands of his hired assassins, and he re- 
plied — 

" Then the heavy tidings we received 
last week are true: God 'rest my kins- 
man's soul !" 

As he said this, he took a deep draught 
of wine, and setting down the empty gob- 
let, he desired the minstrel to begin. Sir 
Gabriel, after a short prelude, suns^ the 
following song, accompanying it wim his 
harp :— 

Friar Ambrose, that right merrle elf. 
Bids ye keep in your pouchee yoar pelf; 

For tlie flaggon and bowl, 

Bndangersthe soal \ 
Bat he loves wine and wassail himself. 

He tells us he knows full well. 
That Satban, that foul fiend of Hell, 
Has a bait In each lass. 
Who may chance to pass,— 
But we know who was found In his ceU. 

And fat Abbot Boniface says. 
Wine will certainly shorten our dsys| 
But we*U tell him he lies. 
And that wine and bright eyest 
In iplte of them both, shall have praise. 

*' Bv the coals that grilled St. Law- 
rence,*' exclaimed Sir Ralph, ** His a 
right merry song I" and he poured out a 
goblet of wine with his own hand, and 
presented it to the minstrel. Sir Gabriel 
felt as though he could have dashed the 
jEToblet and its contents at the face of his 
kinsman ; but he checked himself, and 
muttering,—'' Gramercy, Sir Knight," 
(though well aware, that if Sir Ralph 
knew whom he had offered it to, he would 
have wished it a cup of hemlock,} he 
drank off the wine, and placing the gob- 
let on the table, drew his hood closer to 
his face, and watched his kinsman nar- 
rowly. 

Sir Ralph observed him not, and after 
a few moments had elapsed, he said, 
" Hast thou any love-tale, fit for a fair 
lady's ear?" 

*' Many, noble Knight," was the hasty 
reply of Sir Gabriel ; for he divined the 
reason of the question, and was not mis- 
taken, for Sir Ralph desired one of his 
men to bring the Lady Beatrice into the 
ball. 

She shortly after entered, and Sir Ralph 
rose and handed her to a seat,' with*^ as 
much gallantry as he was capable of. He 
then commanded the minstrel to play ano- 
ther air. Sir Gabriel saw witn sorrow 
the^ altered appearance of his beloved 



Beatrice. She was pale and sad, and sat 
with her head resting on her hand, appa- 
rently unconscious of all that was passing, 
— she heeded not Sir Ralph when he 
spoke to her, but caressed a small spaniel 
which sat looking in her face, as if it felt 
its mistress's sorrows. 

Sir Gabriel sat intently gazing on his 
lady-love and her spaniel, which he had 
presented to her just before he left Eng- 
land, when his kinsman bade him play 
another air. Sir Gabriel struck- his harp 
again, and commenced playing a ballad, 
which he had often sung to Beatrice be- 
fore he left England. As her ear caught 
the first notes, she was sensibly affected, 
and ere he had finished one stanza, she 
covered her face with her hands, whilst 
the tears fast flowing gushed between the 
interstices of her fair &igers. 

Sir Ralph rose, and staggering up to 
her, attempted to put his arm round her 
waist, when Beatrice repulsed him, and 
Sir Gabriel forgetting his disguise, threw 
down his harp, and grasped the handle of 
his whittle ; but at the same moment Laun- 
celot whispered in his ear, — ** For our 
Lady's sake, do not discover yourself, or 
you are lost I" 

Sir Ralph, however, observed the min- 
strel's anger, and hurling a goblet at him 
with all Us force, he commanded his men 
to seize the harper^ and hurrv him to one 
of the dungeons below the foundation of 
the castle. The men rose, and staggered 
np to Sir Gabriel to obey their master, 
when Launcelot interfered, — 

" Hold !" cried he, " the knave has 
deceived me ; therefore the securing of him 
rests in me ; leave him to my care, I will 
teach him to respect his betters." 

As he said this, he seized Sir Gabriel^ 
fwhose pretended age gave Sir Ralph no 
fear that he would escape,) and hurried 
him out of the hall. Launcelot spoke 
not till he had led his master into one cf 
the deepest dungeons of the castle. 

" This," said he, ** is a sorry roon, 
but wait tiH to-morrow, and I will then re- 
lease you." 

" To-morrow ! — ^to-morrow to me will 
be an age,'* cried the knight. ** Hast 
thou not said that my villainous kinsman 
weds the Lady Beatrice to-morrow ? Do'st 
thou think I will live to see this?" 

" Softly, softly, my dear Sir Gabriel," 
cried Launcelot, *' compose thyself, and 
I wiU unfold to thee a plan by which we 
may prevent this marriage, and seize your 
kinsman. To-morrow the castle gates 
will be thrown open, and all the country 
will come to partake of the good cheer. 
You will be forgotten in this dungeon, 
and ere the hour arrives that makes the 
Lady Beatrice your vile kinsman's bride. 
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I will bring in the stout miller and his 
sons. Fear not, but wait patiently." 

Launcelot left his master, and shortly 
after brought in a litter of straw^ with 
which he strewed the floor of the dungeoti. 
He then produced a flask of wine, bidding 
Sir Gabriel hide it amongst the straw if 
he should be visited by any of the other 
domestics ; and leaving a lamp burning, 
he quitted his master, promising to visit 
him early the next momm^. 

On the following mormng, Launcelot 
failed not to wait on his master in the 
dungeon. He brought with him a stout 
sword, together with a bugle. The knight 
was soon ready, and Launcelot bidding 
liim be of good cheer, desired him not to 
venture out till he came to him. In a 
short time all was ready^ and Launcelot 
returned. 

" Now," said he, " my dear master, 
the wished-for moment has arrived for 
^ou to sally forth. The vile Sir Ralph 
IS in the hall with the Lady Beatrice — 
the Abbot has arrived — the company are 
flocking in, and may God speed ye I" 

" I will," said Sir Gabriel, " but I 
would fain go in the same disguise as I 
had on yesterday. In that I will enter the 
hall, and when thou and thy fellows hear 
the blast of my bugle, be ready to rush 
in with thy aid." . . 

AH was life and bustle in the great hall 
of the castle. Sir Ralph thought he had 
all now within his grasp. The Abbot 
entered, and took his stand at the tem- 
porary altar. Shortly after Sir Ralph en- 
tered the hall, leading the Lady Beatrice. 
Five of his followers stood near him, and 
seemed to exult in the sacrifice which was 
about to be made. Beatrice advanced a 
few steps towards the altar, then paused, 
as if she had formed a sudden resolution, 
when Sir Ralph cried— 

" Fair lady, this ill-bearing becomes 
not a damsel at such a time as this ; ad- 
vance, and let the holy Father Abbot 
proceed with the ceremony." 

Beatrice replied not; her eyes filled 
with tears, and she was near falhng, when 
one of her maids supported her. All 
pitied her, though they durst not avow it, 
as they feared Sir Ralph and his grim fol- 
lowers. Enraged at the delay. Sir Ralph 
seized her arm, and rudely dragged her 
towards the altar, when Sir Gabriel en- 
tered the hall disguised as on the preceding 
night : and observing the violence of Sir 
Ralph, he said, 

" Forbear thy rashness ! do'st thou not 
fear the just aneer of ofi^ended Heaven ?" 

** Ah !** criM Sir Ralph, as he stamped 
on the marble floor of the hall, " do*st 
thou come to beard a knight in his own 



castle !— Away with thee, or by my fa- 
ther's crest I will have thee flayed alive." 

" Villain !'* cried Sir Gabriel, tearing 
off his false beard, and throwin? aside his 
disguise, " thy hour is come ; draw, and 
looK upon thy death !" 

Sir Ralph' was thunderstruck at the 
apparition of his kinsman ; he stood mo- 
tionless for some moments, as if stru^ling 
for an utterance, then turning to his fol- 
lowers, he bade them seize him, saying, 
at the same time, in a tone of bitter irony, 
** Cousin, thou art welcome to my wed- 
ding 1" 

But ere the^ advanced to lay hands on 
him. Sir Gabriel blew a loud blast on his 
bugle ; it was answered instantly, and 
Launcelot and his friends entered the 
hall. 

'* Death to him who moves to the 
rescue'.*' cried the miller, drawing his 
shaft to the head ; " throw down your 
weapons — the first who stirs has a cloth- 
yard shaft through his doublet." 

. Sir Ralph's men, finding that the odds 
were against them, gave up their swords ; 
while Sir Ralph, finding all lost, deter- 
mined to sell his life as dearly as possible. 
Turning to his kinsman, he said, in a 
voice sumost choked with rage — 

" Gabriel Vestynden, thou hast not 
saved thy bride yet." 

And he ahned a blow at tlie breast of 
Beatrice. Sir Gabriel parried the stroke, 
and his kinsman turnmg, attacked him 
with great fury. Beatrice closed her eyes, 
and fell almost senseless into the arms of 
one of her maidens. She heard the hurried 
tramp of feet, and the clash of steel, and 
she called aloud on the Virgin to succour 
her true love. Sir Gabriel. Her prayers 
were not unheard — Sir Ralph fell cover 
ed with wounds, and while he lay in 
the throes of death, Beatrice flung herself 
into the arms of her lover, and sobbed out 
his name 

Need we add, that Sir Gabriel was soon 
after wedded to his true love ; need we 
tell our readers that honest Launcelot was 
rewarded for his attachment and courage ; 
or need we tell how many knights and 
their *' ladys faire" gracedf the wedding 
feast? Such reioicings were long re- 
membered by all. Sir Gabriel and his 
Beatrice lived many years in uninterrupted 
happiness, while the body of his false 
kinsman mouldered in its tomb in the Ca- 
thedral at Salisbuty. That tomb bore 
only this inscription :— 

e^f tuauc €hnxiXit Wtupt for se 
itsfsoitt at llattte Wti^^tasm- 

J. Y. A — N. 
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TABLETS FOB ACTRESSES. 

KXBST BBBIBS. 

Mi88 F, H. Kellff, No, I. 

• O here is 

The lady that I sent for> Welcome, fair one ! 

Is't not a goodly presence ?— 

A gallant ladjr.' FsEf CLB8. 

Thalia and Melpomene 
Bold undisputed right to theej 
So much of both thou dost express 
Neither can mulce thee * more nor less :* 
Tet in a light and serious struin. 
Dost thou for each the cause maintain, 
Produce a smile, a sigh» or tear. 
In Nature's dark, or bright career. 

Madame Paata^r^No, 3. 

* Mark*d he your music \ Ibid. 

An eye of fire— the planet of the soul 
Patzliogthe waves of melody which roll 
Out of thy nature. A superior skUl, 
Shedding a lustre o*er the human wiU; 
A charm in which a serpent might repose 
And shelter innocence, as thorns— the rose. 

The Misses Tree,— No, 3. 
' ye are choice attractions I' Ibid. 

• As twigs are bent, so they to trees incline :'— 

Planted right early by a sister's hand, 
The fruits by growth to excellence will shine. 
And grace the Thespian temples of the land. 

Mrs, Qlover,-~Ifo.A, 

' Call'd you, my Lord ?' J. Cabar. 

Unrivall'd in the portrait of a wife. 

Whose wedlock, like thine own, is fraught with 

strife: 
Thy scornful brow — severe and apt retort. 
Most keen, when most ironic, most in sport ; 
Yet sweet good temper in thy features smiles. 
And proves the woman, though the actress 

guiles. 

Mrs.WavletU—No,^ 

* Now pretty one,— how long have you been at 

this trade i* Titus. 

A tricksy figure, suited well 

For operatic casts ; 
A voice in chat that bears the belle. 
And in love ballads will excel 

While woman's teasing lasts. 



Mrs, Knight — No. 6. 
* Much rounder, but not taller.* 



Anon. 



• Ophelia's' sorrows gave her tone, 
' Jack and the Bean-stalk ' raised her fame : 

So sweet a PovBT ne'er was known, 
TiU she the bhrd of * night * became. P. 



VOCAL MENDICANTS • 

THEIR ALLUSIVE AND DIGRESSIVS ACCI- 
DENCE. 

Pds — Specimens and Pretensions, 

* Then should yon be nothing but musicians, 
for you are altogether governed by your hu- 
mours. — K. Hbn. IV, 

In the days of the elder Dibdin, who, 
like our Charles Matthews, was a host in 



himsetf, street nngin^ was marked with 
chaiacter and feeling. The sailor, the 
primrose girl, the old soldier, and the 
matchwoman, warbled their several ditties 
in propria persona. With few excep- 
tions, since tliose days street singing has 
been, and is, at the lowest pitch ; for, be- 
sides the Derry Downs, the harmonised 
songs of Burns, the melodies of Moore, 
and some otliers, Scotch, Irish, and En- 
glish, with the never-dving ' Rule Bri- 
tannia* of Thomson, BuU*s ' God save 
the King,* and the Downfall of Paris,^ 
but little worth preservation is saved from 
lip to lip, and conveyed after the season 
to posterity. The favourites of Ranelagh, 
and their successors of Vauxhall, have 
had, and continue to have, but an ephe- 
meral career, and the streets are supplied 
with no other novelties than those which 
become popular by the medium of trium- 
phant actresses and concert vocalists. 
Here, — what an obvious difference ! — 
difference in tone, execution, personal 
advantage, and abstract personation ! — 
The sex too, like the key, is transposed, 
and a man is heard killing a song written 
expressly for a woman, and vice versa. 
To say but little, or nothing, in praise of 
the poetry as the vehicle for tunes of ela- 
borate, or simple harmonic composition, 
— poetry, if it can scarcely be called so ; 
for it is mostly devoid of national pathos, 
and almost invariably of inspiration, and 
suited, like the plan of Infant Instruction, 
for all capacities. How poetic is the 
parentheas — * Buy a broom !* or, as it is 
pronounced, * Puy a proom !* It really 
does seem as if nonsensical simplicity, 
and the absence of genius, are essentially 
eligible for the prevailing taste of English 
people of this generation, who imagine 
themselves so much wiser than the fast. 
But puerile as are the poetries and tunes 
of the mechanic gentlemen (exceptions of 
course) who deign to lead the national 
choirs as it were by steam, with piston 
and boiler, and the French engineer's se- 
cret movin^j principle, they have a com- 
posing effect, and, like opium, create 
slumbers and temporary ease ; but which 
leave the patients coveting stronger potions 
and more ea^er cravings lor substantial 
harmony and poetic food. The point, 
however, for its abstract liberty of re- 
•finement requires detailed investigation, 
and teust, in parliamentary langua^, 
either stand over, or lie on the table stne 
die. This object is with street represen- 
tatives reviewed, like books past through 
several editions, and which are never *^ out 
of date.' 

Most popular songs, like their singers, 
are subjected to the humour of parody. 
After Miss Stephens sung, ' We are a* 
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in<l,tdd,noddm*,' in her most sweet taste^ 
Batchelor, in Long Alley — Catnach — 
the bards in Long- Lane, and the printers 
in SeTen Dials, who set out a last dying- . 
speech and a first crying song with the 
Bame facility, produced quires of * Nid, 
nid, noddins.* Old men and women, 
boys, girls, and nondescripts, awoke the 
aveaiies of London with their gin-seasoned 
lips, to the discomfiture of the unfortunate 
Thistlewood and his fellow sufferers. 
Thus the parody * We're a* hang, hang, 
hangmg,* was suggested in the ears of 
deatfi, the executioner, and the gibbet. 
Having run the gauntlet here, it spread 
over the metropolis. Then variations 
were !wed, as * We are a* mag, mag, 
magging,' applied indiscriminaiely to 
gossips, statesmen, barristers, and coster- 
mongers; to beanties, quidnuncs, and 
dancing-masters ; clocks, whitesmiths, 
and patten-makers, * clack, clack, clack- 
ing;' or, 'fudge, fudge, fudging;* and 
to any extent of appliance. By 3ie bye, 
poor Joey Grimaldi ! gave life to an earlier 
parody, in the * Moggie Adair,* in repli- 
ciUion to Braham's * Robin Adair ;' and, 
with Joey's leer, squint, sidelong lapping 
tongue, while asking * Who made the 
sauncepans shine ?' the parody, in allow- 
ance of Braham's energy and pathos, was 
inimitable. 

The intercession als have been many, 
from the * Over the water to Charley,' in 
alluaon to the residents in the * King's 
Bench,' and ' Charley is my darling,' to 
the Vauxhall ' Polly Hopkins,'— and the 
' Unfortunate Miss Bailey* to the * For- 
tunate Youth,' — tlie « Don (^iovanni,' at 
the Surrey, to the * Don Giovanni in 
London' of Madame Vestris, — Incledon's 

* All's well 1' to « Billy Lackaday's 

Lament,' as ' sour as warges,' 

But since that time, in the absence of 
wit, songs are brought out with flourish- 
ing identities in front, like the insignia 
and marshalry of heralds, as ' Paul Prys,' 
' Broom Girls,' * Flowers,' * Insects,' and 
' Sheep's Hearts,' offered for sale. Some- 
thing of this fashion prevailed a century 
back, and every noted music -book con- 
tained pictorial descriptions of the na- 
ture and inclination of the words and music. 
Like Quarles' emblems, they represented 
the * changing scenes of life,' their love 
and their issue. Von Weber's Hunting 
Chorus,, in the present age, set hand and 
mouth organs into life, and those under- 
bread fellows, bakers, whistled ttie burden 
through their rounds. Horn no sooner 
sent * Cherry Ripe' into the theatre, (not- 
withstanding cherries were out of season, 
except those on ladies' lips,) than * Mut- 
ton Chops'. Mutton Chops!* was re- 
sounded to every butcher's cleaver in 



Clare and Camaby and Whitechapel mar- 
kets. Duets, trios, and quartets have abo 
spread their way in the Dutch rotundities 
of sun-burnt Flemings; amd the wails of 
the Kidderminster carpet weavers and 
Cobbettouian blanketeers hav« shrunk 
into utter silence. The next version is, 
however, bringing us to a tangent, as we 
daily observe in the emphatic and apropos 
effort drawn in every street curve : lor in- 
stance, 

" rd be a Irotterfly." 

Of this specimen we attempt a short de* 
scription of the person wishin'j to be put 
into chrysalis de novo- 

'* I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower V* 

Wou'dst thou, indeed, poor lorn disciple 
of itchiness and lazar poverty ! ' Yea— 
I'd be a'bullerfly '.'—(Down falls a penny 
from an elderly near-sighted lady, listen- 
ing and sympatliising that her butterfly 
days are over, when she used to warble 
' The Rosebud of Summer* to her spinnet) 
— ' Born in a bower '.* (Heaven pre- 
serve you, Ma*am.) * Born in a garret,* 
strums a tailor*s apprentice, as he stands 
by the yard, counting his nails, near the 

* Goose and Gridiron.* 

Poor butterfly fancier '. thy birth must 
have been from an old invitatory song — 

* Will you come .' Will I you, come to 
the bower.* 

Ay, this is the crumpbacked, crumpet- 
faced, knock-kneed, wretched of the desti- 
tute man that would be a butterfly. There 
inight, too, be reason in his desire to be a 
Lord Byron's * Deformed Transformed,' 
or a Glo'ster aspiring lo a crown, for he 
is only three feet and a half high, witii a 
proboscis, or feeler, that would not dis- 
grace an entomological Linneas, or to 
adorn a glass case, with a pin tlirough his 
body, at the British Museum. One of his 
eyes, like one of his feet, is directed in- 
wardly. His lips, from between which 
the honied sentence should flow, like tlie 
cadence of a stream in Castaly, are com- 
pressed, and the sound is driven through 
the nostrils diapasoned and clogged with 
snuff. Ovid's Metamorphoses are not in 
vogue, or tliis desolate fellow would run 
a chance for wings ; but he has them al- 
ready iu part ; — his coat is divided across 
his shoulders, and his elbows are out of 
reach. The plumage, too, on his face, 
and over his breast, is' thickly strewn, 
and, like a sofa-seat, well curled. Reader ! 
if thou hast heard a wasp in a sugar tub, 
avhog in the wind, an inn signboard in a 
storm, a chimney's throat m agony, a 
creaking truck in distress, a machine half 
in water, a forge in half fire, thou wilt 
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have a comparative idea of one that 
squeaks with the phiz of woe-be^one 
ghastliness^ a man that ' would be a but- 
terfly^ ranging the beautiful resdras of 
nature.' 

The next * Vd/ in view of a preseMa- 
tion, is a compassionate^ scraggv, white- 
washed, lily-livered, unscraped cheese- 
paring, s]ieed ' out of double Glo*ster, a 
blue-veined woman, a Moll Flaggon, 
Liston-looking specimen of the fair sex, 
with twin girls in her arms, and a Dutch 
truckle, her snub-nosed boy in the hood 
of her cbak, hanging in jeopardy behind 
like a samphiie gatherer over a precipice. 
As you see her creep into a street, in 
which Alexander the coppermith's ham- 
mer is not noised abroad, nor her rivals, 
the blind clarionet players in soldiers* 
jackets, with their bass associate, are ob- 
ambuling his Majesty's highway, — she 
sings, 

** Vd be a nightingale, beautiful bird !'*f 

This is the wish of a woman that would 
be a nyctalops, transmigrated into a sort 
of featherv Pasta. She who has set SU 
Martin*]! Lane in uproar — danced a cap- 
riole in Dyot Street, Jbartered her songs 
for a garment in Petticoat Lane, divided 
the noise in Cutler Street, and pronounced 
a finals to the hurdygurdy performers in 
Safiron Hilh Well, iudeeid, might she 
desire to be a nightingale, since she has 
startled the gale every night for the last 
month. As to her being a ' beautiful 
bird I* she cannot much improve her na- 
tional (qualities, Malthus deciding that 
beauty is merely a matter of taste, and 
Lanark Ot^en proving it a matter of fact. 
Bless us !— if beauty were without paint, 
which cannot be proved in the circles of 
rank elevation, and properties* of the 
the ' ides* could be realized, we iQight 
see pretty dispositions fluttering away in 
janty eflx)rts. The Lady of the Exchequer 
Chancellor would resolve herself into a 
' Tinker Budget' — Mrs. Crockford assume 
a * Pigeon* — a stockjobber's mistress be- 
become a waddling * Duck' — ^the premier's 
Duchess be a * Kingfisher* — a bookseller's 
wife be a * Puffin* — and ihe prime nobi- 
lity of St. Albans become a ' Bank Bird.' 

"Pd be a bee." 

Here is a pretty specimen of a dark thief- 
looking fellow, six feet high, strong ^ 
Hercules, and with colossal strides, clears 
the roads and furlongs by feet > 



t It is the cock bird \i^Ich Kiogs. 



" VA b« a bee with a hooefftA ViYi.^ 

Av, ay ; this vagabond that will neither 
take a fork in the hayfield, a sickle in thtf 
harvest, a pail in the dairy, nor get a job 
oo any terms — he, forsooth, would impress- 
his auditors with the idea that he would 
be a ^ Bee V Does the Varlet know how 
this admirable insect,^ which he libels by 
the slightest aHusion, is, of all created 
tribes,, one of the most industrious ; and 
yet hums the hours away withal in the 
most grateful and seasonable manner, 
teaching all, and even the best of man- 
kind, seme little treatise of a good and en- 
durable quality. ' Give the man a penny, 
Polly,' says her timid mistress, fearing 
by his leer into the kitchen, and imperii' 
nent stare over the parlour blinds, that he 
meditates mischief to 4he larder or the fa- 
mily. The idle knave ought to ang this 
parody — 

" I'd be a Tagaboad tramping the streets." 

Could not our talented scribes send out 
appropriate ditties for tlie lazy fraternity, 
whether they warble the pious notes from 
Rippon's or Walker's Collections, or 
those of Moncrieff or Bishop? They 
might then take their stands, like hackney- 
coachmen, or parole the courts, alleys, 
and lanes, like Bow Street officers, in the 
way of business — organise at Hockley-in-^ 
the-Hole, or that larger aperture, the 
Hole-in-the-Wall. 

At all events, there is ;room enough for 
classification and improvement in the se- 
veral departments of street anging ; but 
to sla^ harmony is ' Killing no Murder,' 
and It remains in mangled proportions. 
O '. for the days of the * Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green,' and the sylvan cadences 
of ' Sweet Nan of Hampton '.' If some- 
thing of these will not return, ' Let us all 
be unhappy together '.* 



A SIGH. 

liist to me, maidens I 

Ob 1 haste not to fly t 
Think not I'll harm ye, 

I*m only " a sigh I" 
Bound the creation, 

In pleasure I rove j 
But my best couch of rapture's. 

The bo6om o^ Love ! 

The stars catch my breathing,, 

The moon loves my lay ; 
Fairy songs wreathing, 

I garland my way : 
My home is the ether, 

The sea-breeze my car. 
The zephyr the music 

I whisper afar. 
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I haA In the son^beam. 

And float on the dew, 
And mount on the vapour 

Tbat dims the Ay blue : 
Bound the red forest breeae. 

Gaily, I play j 
Hide in the leafy trees, 

Dance on the spray. 

I peep through the eye*llds, 

And leap to the heart ) 
Break the soft slumber, 

And feeling impart } 
Bat I sow, where I enter, 

A harvest of bliss. 
Soften the parting. 

And sweeten the kiss. 

I circle aU Nature, 

And wildly may rote j 
But give me to dwell in 

The bosom of Love !— 
List ye then, maidens ! 

Oh ! haste not to fly 1 
I have pleasures will charm ye i 

My name is ** a sigh 1" 

K. JABMAN. 



STANZAS. 

There is a moment of delight, 
A star amid the gloom of night, 

A spell to guide us on, 
Tis when we feel that there is one 
Whose eyes wilt brighten when we come. 

And mourn when we are gone 1 

How fair it is at eve to meet 

The maid we love, and, oh, how sweet 

AtaleoflDvetotell, 
To fondly kiss where nu rude eye, 
May mark the soul's deep ecstecy. 

The bosom's mutual swell. 

Ob, woman, formed to curse or bless I 
Tbou source of joy or wretchedness! 

This earth indeed would be, 
A dreary waste, a vale of tears, 
A dull return of mournful years, 

If it were not for thee. 

£B. COLLINS. 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF RESI- 
DENT CLERGY IN ENGLAND. 

" HovEDEN is the first historian, I be- 
lieve, who gives an idea of any clerical 
parochial residences in the time of the 
Normans. I must not omit that Weever 
adds (from whom I quote) parish churches 
were built at a far earlier period, long be- 
fore the time of Honorius ; but the very 
same page disproves the assertion, for it 
18 said in the year 490, when Dubritius 
was made Archbishop of South Wales, 
* divers churches,* with their endow- 
ments, were appropriated to him, the said 
Dubritius, and his successors ! 

"The expression * divers churches' 
gives no idea of parish churches ; and to 



whom were the tithes appropriated ? not 

to any resident clerg^yman, ' ubique per 
Angham/ but to him, 'the said Dubri- 
tius, and his successors !' After the 
small but regular subsistence had been 
granted by the bishops, and most^t<nirt/- 
lingly by the convents, the itinerant mi* 
nister became a kind of curate, called the 
• vicar.* 

** There were two kinds of these vicars, 
the one endowed by the bishop, with a 
certain portion of the products of the 
land, the other employed by the convents. 
The obligation indeed was imposed on 
the convents to employ their curates after 
the same manner, and with the same 11* 
beralitv ; but their vicar had only what 
is called 'Portia congrua,* that is, as 
much of the tithes as Uie abbot thought 
fit. 

" In this parish we find the first presen- 
tation by the bishop to have been in 1299, 
when a church was probably built, and 
the desultory service from the abbey dis- 
continued, after some contention with the 
abbots, on the part of the bishop. In the 
thirteenth century we find, all through 
England, a minister regularly and gene- 
rally instituted, to his particular parish. 
So gradually grew up our parochial es- 
tablishments, from the increasing idea of 
their moral and civil utility. 

*• We see the gathering of the storm 
that afterwards swept away the more an- 
cient and illustrious establishments from 
this remonstrance of the Commons, in thd 
fifteenth year of Richard the Second : 

" * The spiritual patrons of benefices, 
namely, the religious men, through divers 
colours and pretences, mischievously ap- • 
ply and appropriate the same benefices, 
and grievously threw idoum the hotuee 
and edifices of ^he same to the ground, 
and cruelly take away and destroy Divine 
seivice, hospitality, and other marks of 
charity, which were accustomed to be 
done in the said benefices, to the poor 
and maimed,* &c. 

"When the ' spiritual patrons,* that 
is, those of the convent, thus became 
equally traitors, to duty, religion, and 
charity, it is no wonder that the lords of 
the convent were exposed to satirical scoffs 
and public scorn. Among such sounds, 
the oeep voice of Wycliff was now heard, 
denouncing abuses, and heralding, but 
still afar off, the dawn of the approaching 
Reformation. William of Wykeham, to 
whom I am indebted for holding the pen, 
and other illustrious prelates, founded 
seats of education instead of cloisters for 
oscitancy ; and thus struggling, step by 
step, the English parsonage establishment, 
from the umbrage of the ambitious con- 
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vent, stole into more interesting light, and 
moral beauty. 

" Long before the Refonnation, the fos» 
tering munificence waa gradually with- 
drawn from the abbeys. The Uper spire, 
t)r ejnbattled tower, marked every retired 
village: nor must we ever forget, that 
the drst sounds of that storm which fell 
on the ancient establishments, and at last 
shivered them to fragments, issued from 
the rectory. Still, before the Reforma- 
tion, the parsonage house was as cheer- 
less as the Cenobite's cell. 

" The more readily to account for the 
slow progression of an establishment so 
useful, it must always be remembered, 
that soon after William the Conqueror's 
accession, and during the reign of his im- 
mediate successors, as I have shewn, such 
was the public ardour towards monastic 
devotion, that most of the advowsons, 
or right of presentation to parochial 
churches, through the kingdom, became 
the property of conventual societies. 

" Whatever might have been the pain- 
ful and precarious revenue of a parish 
priest, even this was often monopolized by 
the monks of the neighbouring convents, 
so that in the course of nearly three hun- 
dred years from the conquest, a ver^- great 
part of the property, which would have 
supported a resident minister, was absorb- 
ed by those who thus neglected the duties, 
whilst thev grasped with avidity the enor- 
mous wealth of the church. 

*' A perpetual vicar was at length ap- 
pointed by the Bishops, (Henry the 
Fourth,) with a permanent and adequate 
allowance, which was the first step to 
the resident clergyman, with full rights, 
where those rights had not been before 
vested in the abbeys or convents. The 
provision for a vicar, Tthat is, for him 
who performed the church duties, and re- 
sided among his parishioners,) now was 
as follows,— ^mple enough it will be 
allowed : — * Every week twenty one 
loaves of bread, forty -two gallons of con- 
vent ale, seven loaves of the finest bread, 
of the same weight as those made for the 
canons, twenty-three smaller loaves, fif- 
teen marks of silver every year, six cart 
loads of hay, seven bushels of oats weekly 
for his horse ; he was to have a house and 
curtelege, and two quarters of wheat from 
the prior*s granary.* This endowment 
was in 1308, and it is no g^reat wonder 
that, with such allowance, the vicars be- 
came more generally resident ! — (liyson's 
View of the Condition of the Parochial 
Clergy.) 

" Our blithe country vicar, with ' his 
curtelege,* (small garden plat,) regardless 
of his baronial prelate, or the princely 



abbot, might now be said to be In the 

condition so facetiously described by poor 
Tom Warton— 

— — * Content he taps bis tarrel. 
Exhorts his neighbour not to quarrel » 
Thinks that church.wardens have discerning, 
Both in good liquor and good learning.* 

" He who now had an independent and 
ample ' proviscefrugis in annum copia,* 
though only * nfteen marks of silver,* 
owed this liberal allowance, part of which 
must have been for the poor, to the 
bishops, and to the views entertained of 
the importance of the service of a resi- 
dent functionary. But even here, on the 
part of the convent, the attempt was often 
made, not unsuccessfully, to get rid of the 
scale of produce for that of ft fixed stipend. 
Thus, however, resident vicars were first 
established by the bishops, whilst the con- 
vents sent out a weekly or monthly priest, 
with a stinted allowance of five marks per 
annum, where there were no resident vi- 
cars, called capellari, or assisting curates. 

** It was not before the year 1439, (Hen. 
VI.) that the vicar was placed in perma- 
nent respectability and property above 
the convent missionary ; and it was pro- 
vided that he should never have less than 
twelve marks, making his vicarage, ac- 
cording to the value of money in 1704, 
(when Kennet wrote,) upwards of seventy 
pounds, now possibly about the value or, 
in our currency, 1201. 

" In looking back, for a moment, on 
the reigns of Richard and John, we shall 
perceive other obvious causes, besides that 
of the grasjjing monastery, for the little 
attention paid to the humbler parish church. 
The parish church might well be forgotten 
in Richard's reign, when all thouo^hts 
were devoted to the crusade ; and when 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
his ' venerable* squire, the Archdeacon 
of Minevia (St. David*s) Geraldus, beat 
up for recruits through the wildest districts 
of Wales. In the reign of King John, 
the public attention was occupied by the 
stern and inflexible barons on one hand, 
and the crafty ambition of the Roman 
Pontiff on the other. But, in the reign 
of Henry III., regular institutions being 
given, we find the injunction issued, 
* that all clergymen shall reside at their 
benefices V 

" The great tithes, however, were still 
in the hands of most of the convents. The 
fruits of this, misapplication were, not 
long after, so visible, that it led the way 
to that universal language of contempt 
and satire with which the cloistered clergy 
were assailed. At length that cry * re- 
formation,* • reformation,* in morals as 
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well as doctrines^ never ceased, till it was 
taken up, and echoed from die press 
through the greatest part of Europe. It 
was not LuTHBii, but the open Biblb, 
and the art of Printing, which pro- 
duced this great work. These, united at 
an era of awakened energies, of which 
they were the cause and consequence, let 
in a light on the disconafited conclave of 
human infallibility, which, till the press 
iUelf becomes the corrupted herald of 
darkness, as it once spread knowledge 
and li»ht — ^never can be quenched. 

*' Since that time the resident parochial 
priest has become a silent, but not unim- 
portant member of the state, and the state 
finds the advantage of having such a cha- 
racter placed in every part of the kin«;- 
dom, with such an independence that he 
may never be induced to become a traitor 
to the Gospel he holds in his hand, or to 
the state which gives him that independ- 
ence. The advantages of a resident 
clergry becoming so important, the bishop 
tacitly relinquished his claims, and, al- 
most simultaneously, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, the opulent landed 
gently bequeathed part of their possessions. 
The incumbent, appointed by the bishop, 
or by the possessor of the chief estate, 
(who, in consequence of endowment, was 
allowed this privilege,) became" rector, 
independently, ' et loco episcopi/ This 
was the origin of parishes with independ- 
ent iurisdictions, and of that order esta- 
blished throughout -the remotest villages, 
—the generally learned and exemplary 
parochial clergy.** — Bowlen's Hist, of 
Brtmhill, Wills. 



THE KISS. 

TO MISS C . 

What pleasure can move 

The youth that's in love. 
To such pure sense of heavenly bliss. 

As, ere be depart 

From the girl of his heart. 
To receive the sweet pledge of a kiss. 

How flatters her breast. 

If with rapture he press. 
To the charge which no lover will miss ; 

And seizfs the chance, 

Which love does enhance. 
To return the dear pledge of <t kiss. 

The loves pure fire burns, 

In each bosom by turns. 
While their lips bear true test to their bliss. 

And while love each heart steals 

The flame he revealti, 
They impart to each other in a kiss. 



TfiB DOO DATS. 

I wonder not that AogB are mad. 

That cats destroy their kittens } 
That the sun bakes us red and brown. 

And hay -girls wear their mittens. 

Th««e daya of thunder, elond and iuB«, 

Of drenching rain and water, 
Produce to all the produce round. 

And havoc make and slaughter. 

Sirias the Dogstar mlet the roast. 

The * planets loves ' delighting ; 
Flsb, flesh, and fowl are dress'd with beat. 

And eager,— keenly biting. 

The gudgeon gulps the gudgeon worm, 
Ifan ftfasta on oalvrn and aalmon j 

The hawk his cousin sparrow plucks 
With eyes like those of Mammon. 

The * dog and duck * are ducked and drowned. 
The mad-bull raves and bellows } 

The foaming boys prolong the chase. 
With cruel-hearted fellows. 

These are the *Dog Days I'—Heaven forfend 

A cooler to the passions ; 
Or, like mount E^na, they will rise 

And vomit * Worlds of Fashions.* P. 



i^attKc ^VHat^, (No. 2.) 

To Stream the Buoy. — Is to drop the 
anchor while the ship has way. 

To spring a Butt. — Is when a plank 
of a ship is loose at one end. 

To pay cheap the Cable. — Is to put 
it out apace. 

To lie cambering.— Is when a ship 
does not lie level, but higher in rhe mid 
die than the ends. 

Carling Knees. — Are the timbers ath 
wart a ship, from her sides to the hatch 
way, and which bear up the deck on both 
sides. 

Round House. — ^Is the uppermost room 
or cabin iu the stern of a ship, where the 
master lies. 

Sea Gate. When two ships are 

brought close to each other, by means of 
a wave, the sailors say, ** They lie one 
aboard another in a Sea Gate." 

Set the Ship by the Compass. — Is td 
observe how the land bears upon any 
point of the compass; or upon what 
point of the compass the sun is ; or when 
two ships sail in sight of one another, to 
mark upon what point the chased bears, 
which is termed,—" To set the chase by 
the compass." 

fv Charge your Touch-hole. 'This 

phrase originated with Lord Exmouth, at 
Algiers, who, during the engagement 
there, took an imnwderate quantity of 
snuff. The seamen crying,—*^ Go it. 
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my brave meflsmales/' (while loading the 
guns,} *' now charge your touch^hole !** 

Drop your Jaw.-^-ts when the anchor 
wimbles in the waves^ and settle reluc- 
tantly in the^Jbottom. 

shew Mm the Back Door, — When a 
sailor is quarrelsome and will not on any 
terms make his peace either above or below 
deck with his brethren^ they tell the cabia 
boy to * shew him the back door,* mean- 
ing, he had better walk over-board than 
annoy them. 

Take and Leave. — Sailors say, "• a 
ship can take and leave upon her, when 
she wiU^" when she sails so well that she 
can come up ydth another, or outsail her 
at pleasure. 

Taunts — When the masts of a ship are 
too tall for her, *■' she ittaunt -masted " 

Tax his Pouch, — If one sailor is with- 
out a splice of pig-tail, to chew, another 
advises him to apply to a third, who has 
plenty, and to " tax his pouch,** that is, 
ciib his box for a loan. Joida. 



ENGLISH PROSPECTS. 

ENGLAND-^Englaud — let us go where 
we. will, how are we struck with its splen- 
dour, its rich comfort when we return ! 
The Clyde and the Forth, you say — Yes ; 
and I acknowledge it, they are very beau- 
tiful, and aboundin'g in spirit-stirring 
objects, but still there is some^slight touch 
of the '* Caledonia stem and wild,** which 
makes them still more dear to a native, 
but less gorgeous, less emblematic of 
social stren^h and peace, and huge 
prosperity. How many steamers did we 
meet going up to Clifton ? Some twenty, 
I suppose, crowded with people, streamers 
flying, and bands playing on the decks^ 
and then would come occasionallv a big 
West Indiaman, its tall masts rustling the 
leaves of the trees which overhang the 
deep and narrow river. The magnificent 
terraces of Clifton, too, the residences of 
British merchants, who can keep houses, 
appearing without,, and furnished within, 
like palaces, these were in view, and sup- 
plied the imagination with additional 
material to swell the idea of Britidi great- 
ness. 

I don*t suppose the Bristolians could 
exist at all without Chfton. Brinol seems 
lo me a horrid place. I could as lief live 
ifl a sugar hogshead — what a thick, dingy, 
sluggish atmosphere, and black toilsome 
streets ! Did not Southey or Coleridge, 
or both, once lecture there ? I wonder 
they did not choke : but poets are a race 
"by themselves, and not subject to all the 
rules of ordinary humanity. 



Now we are at Bath— deticipus retreat 
of ancient ladies and invalid gentlemen. 
Fair Bath, how pleasant are thy chairs, 
how eloquent of carefulness and quietness 
is the gentle pace of thy chair-porters ! 
I could almost fain be sick — ^not verysick^ 
but have a gentle all-ovemess— a tranquil 
debility, a mild necessity for the waters, 
and a soft and silent roll along the circus 
and through the gardens. And then the 
evening, the quiet confab, and the game 
at whist,— sixpenny points, no higher,^ 
and that benevolent old lady for a partner, 
who does not get cross, notwithstanding 
that you have played the last game most 
atrociously, while listening to that beauti- 
ful girl with the soft blue eyes, her daugh- 
ter, who has been playing on the harp, 
and singing in the next room. 

What a glorious fine country it is, the 
most part of the way from Bristol to Lon- 
don. Rich in woods — substantial, an- 
cient woods — enormous timber magnifi- 
cently going to decay — huge and hollow, 
and beautiiully useless. 1 like them not 
the less ; we*il think about utility anotlier 
time. What farming, too'! the land is 
tilled like a garden. Look at that huge 
field of thirty acres, with a thick hedge 
round about it, in which, at every inter- 
val of sixty feet, there is a big tree ; it 
has been ploughed and harrowed, until 
you might almost suppose it had been 
every bit raked, as if for a flower garden. 
The soil looks as if it would pass through 
a riddle, and on the whole of the smooth 
surface, you cannot discover even the ves- 
tige of a. weed. Yet the man who occu- 
pies that field has no lease. He works 
away, carrying the ground lo the very 
highest pitcn of improvement. He knows 
his landlord can put him out at Michael- 
mas, should he be so disposed, but he re- 
lies on the honesty, the honour, and the 
protecting care of his landlord. He feels 
almost as sure as he is of his own exist- 
ence, that no extortion will be practised, 
no unfair advantage taken of hiui, nor of 
his children after him. He respects his 
landlord as his'superior in society, but he 
does not fear him as one who exercises, 
or wishes to exercise, over him a despotic 
sway. — Blackwood's Mag, 



MORNINGS AMONG THE COB- 
WEBS. 

ARCHBISHOP abbot's GEOGRAPHY. 

Besides being an eloquent preacher, a 
profound theologian, a zealous polemic, 
a patriotic politician, and an active phi- 
lanthropist. Archbishop Abbot was, what 
few of our readers will suspect him to 
have been, one of the earliest, and, at the 
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time he wrote, the best of oar systematic 
geographers : the precursor of the Wal- 
kers and the Brookeses of Gazetteer no- 
toriety. 

Of the birth of this exemplary prelate 
a most marvellous story is related by the 
credulous and superstitious Aubrey. 
Whilst his mother, (the wife of a poor 
cloth-worker of Guildford, who had suf- 
fered from his adherence to the Protestant 
faith during the reign of Mary) was 
pregnant of him, she dreamt, we are told, 
that if she could eat a jack, or pike, the 
child she went with would prove a son, 
and rise to great preferment. This sin- 
p^ular dream met (they would wish us to 
believe) with as singular an accomplish- 
ment; for shortly after it had disturbed 
her midnight rest, in taking a pail of wa- 
ter out of the river Wey, which ran by 
her house, she accidentally drew up a 
very fine jack, and thus had an opportu- 
nity of at once satisfying her own longing 
appetite by eating all, or nearly all, the 
fish, and of securing, on such easy terms, 
the aggrandisement of her child. This 
odd prophecy, and its tidd fulfilment, 
soon came, it is said, to the ears of some 

CBS of distinction in the neighbour- 
j who made the object of it their spe* 
cial care, stanchng sponsors for him at the 
baptismal font, and affording more sub- 
stantial proofs of their regard, by main- 
taining him both at school and ibe uni- 
versity. 

Saeh is the marvellous part of the 
archbishop's history. The real is too 
well known to need more than i brief re- 
capitulation of its leading events. From 
the school of his native town he was re- 
moved to Baliol College, Oxford, where 
he greatly distinguished himself. He was 
then succesfflvely^ Master of University 
College, Vice Chancellor of Oxford, 
Dean of Winchester, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. In the discharge of his duties 
as a prelate, he was most exemplary ; 
preaching with great regularity, sermons, 
which, for that age, were very forcible 
and eloquent, and on all occasions sup- 
porting what he conceived t<r be the rights^ 
doctrines, and discipline of the church, 
of which he was metropolitan, with dig- 
nified firmness. A proof of this was 
afforded by his forbidding the king's de- 
claration for permitting sports and pas- 
times on Sunda3rs to be read in the church 
of Croydon, where he happened acci- 
dentally to be on the day of its promulga- 
tion. He appears, however, to haye been 
fond of an amusement rather inconsistent, 
perhaps, with the gravity of his character 
and the sanctity of his office, and his in- 



dulgence in it was ihe cause of an acci* 
dent which embittered the latter years of his 
existence. Hunting in the park of Lord 
Zouch, on the 14th of July, 1621, he let 
fly a barbed arrow from a cress-bow at a 
deer ; but, instead of the animal, unhap- 
pily hit one of his lordship's keepers, who 
Died to death from his wound an hour 
after its infliction. Four bishops were at 
this very juncture waiting for consecra- 
tion at his hands ; but, refusing to receive 
it from even an involuntary homicide, 
though the king had granted him a par- 
don and dispensation assoiling him from 
all irregularity, scandal, and infamy^ on 
accouiit of his misfortune, his ofiSce was, 
on this occasion, discha^^ by four of 
his suffragans. The accident and its con* 
sequences gave rise to much controversy ; 
but the archbishop himself deeply regretted 
it, and, as a proof of that r^ret, during 
the remaining twelve years of his life, al- 
ways observed a montoly fast on the day 
of the week on which he met with the 
misfortune, and settled an annuity of 
twenty pounds upon the keeper's widow, 
which soon procured her another husband. 
He had been the principal means of in- 
troduciiig Villiers, afterwards the cele- 
brated Duke of Buckingham, to court, 
and of pushing his interests there. The 
reward he met with was suspension and 
disgrace, in consequence of his manly 
and patriotic refusal to licence a sermon 
of Dr. Sipthorp's, in justification of the 
king's right to raise money without au- 
thority of pariiament. Both the favourite 
and bis master bad, however, an old 
grudge against the archbishop for vigor- 
ously opposing the projected union of the 
latter with a Spanish princess. Though 
the necessity of calling a parUament com- 
pelled Charles the First to restore him to 
the full exercise of his authority, he was 
never in any great favour at court again : 
his politics, for he was decidedly opposed 
to the arbitrary power of the crown, and 
the Calvinistic tendency of his theological 
sentiments, rendering him alike obnoxious 
there, especially to Laud, the rising fa- 
vourite, whQ hated him also on account 
of some old college grievances. Dying 
at the archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, 
on the 4th of August, 1633, he was 
buried, by his own request, in die chapel 
of our Ladye, in the church of his native 
town of tvuildford, where a splendid 
marble monument was soon afterwards 
erected over his grave. To the place of 
his birth he was a great benefactor, espe- 
cially by the foundation of an amply en- 
dowed hospital. He published several 
tracts, nearly all of them theological, po- 
lemical, or political, with the exception of 
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that from which we o(w pte)Cee<i to give 
a curious extract, illustrative dther of tlie 
singular changes which have taken place 
since' it was written, oc of the state of 
geographical knowledge in its righUre^ 
verend author's, days. 

The title of that book is, * A Brief 
Description of the whole World. Wherein 
is particularir described all the moaarohies, 
empires, and kingdoms of the same, with 
their Acctdemiee, As also their several 
titles and situations thereunto adjmnin^i 
Written by the Most Reverend Father in 
God, Gborgb, late Archbishop of Ccmier* 
hury. London^ printed by T, H., for 
H^ul Shearei, and are to be sold at the 
sign of the Harrow in Brittains Baise, * 
1636/ It is a small volume of three 
hundred and fifty-five pages, in what we 
should now call 18mo. We proceed to 
our extract^ which in our opinion is very 
eurious :-^ 

ANTHROPOPHAGI AND MEN WHOSE HEADS 
DO GROW BENEATH THEIR SHOULDERS. 

A Strange Storie, 

" Our men that travelled to '■ Guiana, 
amongst oUier things most memorable, 
did report, and in writing delivered to the 
world,, that neire unto Guiana, and not 
far from those places where themselves 
were, there were men without heads; 
which seemed to maintain the opinion to 
be true, which in old time was conceived 
by the historians and philosophers, that 
there were Acephali, whose eyes were in 
their breasts, and the rest of their face 
there also situated ; and this our English 
travellers have reported to be so ordina- 
rily and confidently^ mentioned unto them 
in those parts where they were, that no 
sober man should any way doubt of thd 
truth thereof. 

'* Now beca«<« it WLxy appear that thd 
inatter is but fabulous, in respect of the 
truth of God's creating of them, and that 
the opinion of such strange shapes and 
monsters as were said to be in old time, 
that is, men with heads like dogs, some 
with eares downe to their ankles, others 
with one huge foot alone, whereupon they 
did hop from place to place, was not 
worthy to be credited, although Sir John 
MandeviUe of late age fondly hath seemed 
to give credit and authority thereunto, f 

* This was afterwaids called the New Ex* 
cbaiure, and stood near Durham Yard in die 
Strand, the spot on which the Adelpbi hfts 
since been erected. 

t Sir John MandeviUe was born at St. Al- 
bans, in Hertfordshire, in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, of a family which is said to 
have come into England with the Conqueror. 
He left his native counUy on Michaelmas day, 



yea, and loi^g shjce, he who took upon 
him the name of Saint Augustine, on 
writing that counterfeit book Ad Fratret 
in Eremo. It is fit the certainty of the 
matter concemiog these in Peru should 
be known ; and that is that in Quinbaice 
9,nd some other parts of Peru, the men 
are born as in other places, and yet by 
devices which they have, after the birth 
of children, wlien their bones and gristles 
and other parts, are yet tender, e^id fit to 
be fashioned, they doe crush downe the 
head? of the children into the breasts and 
shoulders, and soe with frames of wood, 
and other such devices, keepe them 
theire, that in time they grow coutinuate 
to t^e upper part of the trunk of the body, 
and so seeme to have no necks or heads. 
And Againe, some other of them thinking 
that, the shape of the head is yery decent, 
if it bee long and erect aft^r the fashion 
of a sugar-loafe, doe frame some other 
to that forme by such wooden instruments, 
as they have for that purpose, and by 
binding and swatMng them, doe keep 
them so afterwuds. And that this is the 
custome of these people, and that thera 
is no other matter in it^ Petrus de Cie- 
eo+ who travelled almost aU over Peru, 
and is a grave and sober writer, in his de- 
scription of those countries doth report." 

1822, and visited Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and 
other eastern countries ; for some time carry- 
ing arms under the Cham of Tartary, after an 
absence of thirtyfour years, he returned to 
the place of feds birt6, and found that he had 
outlived all bis relative* and the friends of 
his youth j iSnding himself entirely forgotten, 
lie retired to Liege and there died, on the 17th 
of November, 1371, and was buried in the Ab* 
bey of the GoUalmites. Sir John IVIandeville 
laforsfis UB in the prologue to hia travels, 
('( which tieateth of the way to Hierusalem ; 
and of the Marvaylles of Inde, with other Is- 
lands and Coanti'yea,")ihat his detail of this 
singular riuce of beings he translated from tiie 
Latin into French, and from French into En- 
glish; the account was first printed when tlie 
typographical art was in its infancy at 2woiI, 
In 1488. The following is the passage i|i Mande-. 
villeidlvded toby the Archbishop. '* InEtheopc 
ben many dyverse folic* and Etheope is dept 
Cusis, In that country ben folk, that hau but 
« foot; and thei gou «o fast, that It la mav<- 
'vaylie ; and the foot is so lacge, that it scba- 
dowethe all the body azen (iwaln) the aame, 
whanne thei will lye and reste hem.*' 

X The words of Cieci, as translated by Ste- 
vens, «re , <* Another Province lies above this 
vale of Call, to the nQrthward, tiordering to 
that of Ai^^erma^ the natives whereof are 
called Chancos^ a people so large, that they 
look like giants, broad'back^d, strong, very 
long visagM, and broad headed; for in tbil 
province, in thfut of Quintoya, and other parts 
of J/Mfia, as I shall observe hereafter, they 
shape the child's head, when first it la born, 
as they please, so that some have no nape of 
the neck, others the forehead sunk, and very 
lopg j w>>ioh they do with little boarda when 
they are jast born, and afterwards with liga- 
tures.*'— LoM. Mag, 
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No. 10. 

HERMOGENES. _ 

Hermogenes appears to have ripened 
much earlier into perfection than anv of 
his predecessors, for he wrote a book of 
rhetoric when only eighteen years of age. 
His fame, by this surprising production, 
reached the ear of Antony, who condes- 
cended to receive his instructions in the 
artof eloquence. And Musonius, one of the 
most sedate philosophers of his time, con- 
sidered it an honour to be taught by him. 
Hermogenes, however, did not continue 
to illuminate his sphere ; at the age of 
twenty-four, he lapsed into morbid inac- 
tivity, and ceased to write or instruct. 
Taking advantage of this, Antiochus, in 
a S|jirit of irony, said, *' He was among 
the boys as an aged man, till be became 
among the aged men, a boy.** But Vos- 
sius said, ** If you regard his name, he 
might be considered as Mercury, the Fa- 
ther of Eloquence l" P. 



SUA, as-was the pvscttee among other na- 
tions, is evident, not only by the sacrifice 
at Baltien, but upon many other occa- 
sions. Beal Teimdh is of similar import 
with the people in Ireland, commemorat- 
ed with similar views. Joida. 



Sidtxitt aim %xX* 

hints to Tea Drinkers. — The injuri- 
ous effects of tea, more particularly of 
green tea, arise from its containing a con- 
siderable quantity of free gallic acid. 
This mav be rendered evident by adding 
to an infusion of the leaves a few drops 
of a solution of green copperas, which 
will turn the liquid black. This acid is a 
powerful astringent, and in peculiar habits 
of body occasions all the inconveniences 
arising from obstinate constipation. To 
prevent these evils, I have found a few 
grains of carbonate of soda, mixed with 
the tea, an infallible specific. A neutral 
salt, the gallate of soda, is thus formed, 
V^hich is a mild aperient, and renders those 
medicines which the strong tea drinkers 
so frequently require unnecessary. The 

Jiuantity of acid contained in tea may be 
airly estimated by noticing the efferve- 
scence which occurs when carbonate -of 
soda is added to the infusion. The deep 
colour of the infusion is greatly increased 
by the alkali, and its taste is wholly un- 
irijured by it, if not actually improved.— 
Reg. of Arts. 

Pyrophoms. — ^^A new kind of pyro- 
phorus has been invented, formed by 
calcination of sulphate of potash wUh 
charcoal. This composition is said to be 
much more inflammable than any pyro- 



SALTAN, OR BALTIEJN DAY. 

CALLANDER AND PERTH CUSTO|IS» 

Upon the first day of May, all the boys 
in the townrfiip meet on the moors. They 
cut a table in the green sod, of a round, 
fisfure, by casting a trench on the ground 
of snch circumference as to hold the whole 
company. 'Hiey kindte a fire, and dress 

a repast of eggs and milk in the consis- -^ i .^v _^ i r * r* - 

tenc^ofacullrd.' They knead a cak© phorus hitherto known .-Zi/. (?a« 
of oatmeal, which is toasted at the embers 
against a stone . After the custard is eaten 
upj they divide the cake into so many 
portions, all over with charcoal, until it 
be perfectly black. Thev put all the bits 
of cake into a bonnet. Kverv one blind- 
fold draws out a portion. He who holds 
the bonnet is entitled to the last bit. 
Whoever draws the black bit is the devo- 
ted person who is to be sacrificed to Baal, 
whose favour they mean to implore in 
rendering the year productive of the sus- 
tenance of man and beast. 

Baltein signifies the fire of Baal.— Baal 
or Ball, is 5ie only word in Gaelic for a 
globe. This festival was probably in 
honour of the sun, whose return in his 
apparent annual course they celebrated 
on account of hia having a visible in- 
fluence, by his genial warmth, on the pro- 
ductions of the earth. 1?hat the Caledo- 
nians paid a superstitious respect to the 



ANCESTRY. 

An ingenious French writer, observes, 
that those who depend on the merits of* 
their ancestors, may be said to search in 
ihe root of the tree, for those fruits which 
the branches ought to produce. 

EPITAPH, 

In the Church-yard of Bury Sti Ed- 

mond, Suffolk. 
Here lies Jane Kltchin, who, when her glass 

was spent, 
Elck*d op her heels an* away she went. 

XPIGRAMS. 

Bill thinks bis book has fancy shewn— 
It has— BiU/onc««» it his own.** 

*• Why tax not wses V* Bob does say, — 
*• Why, If they did, you'd have to pay. S. 
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DATS. Id ATS. I 

Aug. mwtd. 



DIAET. 



St. Radegonda. 
9an ris. 40ni af. 4 
ae 7 



. 14 Tburi. 



>U 



Frld. 



16 Satar. 



•17 



SUN, 



COHRBSPONDING CHRONOLOOT. 



St* Eusftbiiu. 
High Water 

Im af. 4 mora. 

U 4 aft. 



AMumption of tbe 
Virgfa Mary. 



St Roche. 

High Water, 
7m af . 6 mora 
iS ^dift. 



11 Sunday after 

Trinity. 
Lis. for the DA¥ 
& c. Kings, 2 B. 

morn. 
c. Kings, 2 B. 

eren. 
St. 



18 



Mond. 



St. Helen. 
High Water, 

S8m af. 6 morn 

6 7aftrn. 

Moon*R first qaar 

46mar.2aftrn. 



Aug, IS This saint was the wife of Clotharios I. She is 
said to have been a princess of great virtue and 
piety } after she had heen a wife six years she 
retired to a nunnery at Polctters, at which piece she 
founded the Abbey of the Holy Cross, and died 687. 

1786. Died, Dr. Gilbert Stuart, the learned histo- 
rian. Among the many Tsloable productions of 
this able writer, his Dissertation concerning the 
Antiquity of tbe British Constitntion : the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland; and his 
History of Scotiand from the Reformation to the 
Death of Q. Mary, stands pro-eminent. For the 
fonner of which he was complimented with the 
d^ree of doctor of laws. 

il792. AnniTersary of the birth-day of Her Royal 
H ighnes* the Duchess of Clarence. 
l4|St. Ensebius was decollated in Palestine during the 
reign of Dioelesian and Maxlmian, for refusing 
to sacrifice to ideU. The event happened in the 
third century. 

17VS. On this day fhe French fdrees defeated the 
Spaniards, and became possessors of Vittoria. 

> 16 This is a festival in the Oreelc and Romish churches, 
commemorative of the supposed miraculous as- 
cension of the Virgin Mary into the IdHgdom of 
her son. 

1(99. Bernat Bridgewater, Somersetshire, the gal- 
lant admiral, Robert Blake. The victories gained 
by this brave man, were of such a wonderful na- 
ture that the Dutch and Spaniards, whom he bad 
so often defeated, used his name by way of terror^ 
to stiU their chUdren. 
lfl|6t. Roche. This saint was celebrated for effectually 
curing the sick and dlwased, whidi lie did by 
touching and blessina them. Hence the aaying« 
«• Sound as a Roach.** 
1822. Died, the celebrated engraver, 7. MItan. 
Among the best perfonnances of this clever artist, 
are the engravings of Smirke's designs for Don 
Qufacote { Gerard Dow's Musician ; and licslie's 
sweet pictureof Anne Page, the excellence of which 
entitle him to a conspicuous place among the 
eminent engravers of the Eogtiah School. 

> 17 St. Mamas. The martyrdom of this saint took place 
In the time of Anrelian, about the year A.D.2r6. 

1786. Died, Frederic II. king of Prussia, Mr, 74, 
commonly called the Great. This monarch was 
a warm patroniser of literature, and a passionate 
adianirer of music. B is attacbmentto these branch- 
es of science in the parly part of his life, in- 
curred the severe displeasure of his father, who 
despised learning as beneath the dignity of a 
monarch. To Frederic's other attainments we 
may add, that he was an acute politician and a 
skilful general. 

1786. Birth-day of the Duchess of Kent, the wi- 
dow of his mi^esty*s late third brother. 



' 1® This saint, who is termed the Holy Empress, 

the wife of Constantlosand mother of Constan- 
tlne, who when about to engage in battle with 
Maxentius, fluctuating what deity to Invoke was 
inspired to address the true God. He gained the 
victory, and flrom ttiat time protected the Chris- 
tians with all his power. His mother,. St. Helen, 
is said to have been the discoverer of the Xross 
on which our Saviour died. Her death happened 
A. D, 828. 
1S03. Died, the celebrated Dr. Beattie, at. 68. an* 
thor of the sublime poem, the Minstrel, and the 
Essay on the Nature and Immutebility of Truth. 
The latter work was an atteck upon the philoso- 
phy of Hume, the historian, who was so much 
affected by it, that he never heard the author's 
name afterwards without uneasiness. 
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See Page 6 



THE CONVENTOF CATANIA. 

I thought thy brtde bed to haTe deck*d, sweet 
maid, 
Aod not have etrew'd thy greTe, 

HamUU 

Thb stranger wlio« for the first time, 
visits thai cUstrict of Sicily, of which Ca- 
tania is the principal town, will find as 
much to delight him in Zemins of art, 
as in the freshness and luxuriance of 
nature. An Eden in all but its insecu- 
rity ; the base of Etna is beautified by 
iloweis of every hue, and forest-trees of 
all climates; the hamlets that peep out 
from the clusters of rich wood, ^ive to 
that prospect a liveliness which more 
populous tracts of level scenery can never 
attain ; and the Arcadian bok and dres- 
ses of the oeasantry, complete the picture, 
which nu^t have served for the model of 
a poet's fauT-hmd. But the fertile beau- 
tj of St. Adiatay or Tremisteri, moved not 
ukj wonder more strongly than an object 
of a very (Afferent nature, which used tx> 
VaL.IL G 



greet me on my rambles with the solem- 
nity of a spectre. It was a ruin—not a 
storied pile, with venerable ivy, and co- 
lumns of scrupulous architecture — a place 
of no primaeval note or superstition, but a 
confused mass of fallen walls^ and un- 
sightly fragment.^, which, at no distant 
perio(]l, seemed to have been the prey of 
a dreadful conflagration. Around me 
were scattered the blackened stones and 
crumbling timbers, and here and there an 
ornamented freise or other gorgeous relic, 
that seemed to have belonged to an edi- 
fice sacred to some uses of the Catholic 
Church. I wandered, without knowing 
why, for hours, amid this desolation, and 
its image haunted my mind, and would 
not be driven away from it. 
,Thou art gone from this world of sorrow, 
old Carroelo, my merry host of the Ele- 
phant 1 1 may not hear that garrulous tongue 
of thine again ; thy customary seat is va- 
cant ; but I remember well the accents and 
purport of thy voice, and in no matter more 
faithftilly than when our converse was 
about this tenantlesi old ruin. How thy 
lip quivered to tell its history, and the 
eye not dimmed by seventy winters, lost 
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'omething of its brightness^ when so sad a 
tale was to be recounted. If an intenral 
of some half dozen years^ and the treachery 
of ail human recollections, be not too 
severely estimated^ I may, even now, be 
«ble to present a detail of those occur- 
rences, which were so eloquently des- 
cribed by thee, to a listener neidier unin- 
terested nor forgetful. 

In the vicinity of Catania, where the 
links of family descent are preserved with 
such jealous care, there existed no prouder 
■or more noble house than that of the 
-Alessi. > The old count, in whom were 
now vested all the hereditary dignities of 
his race, felt for his daughter Rosma, a 
love deeper and more solicitous than 
night have been expected from the stern- 
ness of his general character. But her 
mother, with a dyine injunction, charged 
him to be gentle as herself to the deserted 
girl; and in that hour, when all his 
manly spirit was broken, these words 
wound tnemselves around his heart, be- 
loved as the earthly farewell of his dear 
companion, and sacred as the counsel of 
•cue so soon to^be divine. 
^ And for Rokna^ did she not merit all 



the tenderness that the most affectionate 
parent could bestow? What eye wa» 
brighter, whose smile could return a 
readier expression of love, than that of 
his only daughter f She was the most 
" gracious creature born ;" with all the 
light-hearted innocence and prattle of a 
mere child — ^matured by the first davm- 
ings of womanhood. Grave, or gay, 
according to her mood, disguising nothing, 
afflecting nothing,' but by her father's side 
ever to be found, like a ray of sunshine 
in his path. It was beautiful to see the 
fair thing with all her gentleness and fe- 
minine timidity, contrasted with the rug- 
ged oW soldier, whose frowns, multiplied 
by long trials in a world he hated, were 
scarcely ever softened by aught else 
around him. He had a son — not such a 
one as a father^ hopes had pourtrayed — 
and Rosina was the only staff of his de- 
clining years. 

It happened that a young Neapolitan 
was at this time a visitor on their island. 
He came with no passports of admission 
into the principal families, and was, 
therefore, held as an adventurer, or one 
of doubtful Mood. He had wandered 
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9ver the beautifal scenes of SiciW> and by 
chance encountered^ in one of the most 
lovely of them all^ that mnocent glrl^ 
who had hitherto known nothing of life 
bat its smiles. It were needless to re- 
count by what accidents they met again , 
and by what expedients they afterwards 
repealed their interviews ; still more need- 
less would it be to say how the stranger 
at first amusedj then attracted the com* 
panion of many concealed meetings, 
which were concealed^ not from any 
fear on her part, but because he so desire 
it ; and the experience of young' love soon 
showed them that these stolen moments 
were the "sweeter for the theft." The 
light-hearted girl lost something of her 
natural deportment ; her mood was not so 
variable^jior her step so light as formerly. 
In her solitude, she mused or looked on 
all things wistfuU^. With her father 
she had lost the quick speech, and listen- 
ing look, of former days, and she, who 
had been as the shadow of river-^trees, 
thrown upon the water, ever moving, and 
restless^ amd uncertain, but still the unage 
and companion of her sturdy sire, was 
now become solitary and abstracted, and 
fixed, as though her young spirit had 
been already blighted. 

The old man watched this decay, and 
a sigh, or <an unusual tremor of voice, 
was all the coonselhe could give. He 
felt that his own support was gone, but 
he checked not the strong impulses that 
led away from him the fond heart of his 
daughter. It was a severe pang that ac- 
companied die dismissal of his proud 
plans, and interested hopes. He could 
not see his cMld taken from him. without 
a selfish sense of sorrow^; but that her 
love should be given to an unknown 
foreigner, looked upon ^th suspicion, 
and credited as one of gentle birth, only 
on the failh of his unsupported word ; 
this was the woe that . struck hardest on 
his heart, and when he affianced her to 
young Montalto, the prejudices of an 
old patrician lingered long after the re- 
grets of ad^olate and lonely father. They 
were affianced; but bne necessary pre- 
liminary was yet to be accomplish^. The 
heir of the Conte d'AIessi had not hitherto 
been acquainted with the occurrences of 
his own family, and hts presence, from a 
distant part of the island,' was required 
before the ceremony of his sister's nup- 
tials. A messenger was despatched, and 
the summonses were answered in an un- 
courteous strain by the dissolute youtig 
nobleman; who, while expresang his 
disapproved of the alliance, intimated 
'that his reasons were more than he could 
'State, otherwise, than as he intended, by 



a personal conference. In a few days he 
arrived, but positively refused to i$ee the 
stranger to whom he so mysteriously ob- 
jected. He conversed witn his father in 
an unintelligible manner, but gave glimp- 
ses of a serious meaning, in the half im- 
putations he. threw out against Montalto. 
Still no entreaty or remonstrance of the 
old man could gain Wm him an explicit 
acciisation. The chai-ge, incoherent and 
Teft to his conjecture, conjured up a thou- 
sand phantoms before his eyes ; ne feared 
he /knew riot what, — his dear daughter 
might be the prey of a isriminal or a dis- 
honoured oufcast ; — theffe might be the 
brand of public, guilt, or perisoual shame, 
on this young foreigner. He 'appealed, 
he implored his son, to reveal what he 
had to disclose ; but no answer came, 
but in dark looks and equivocal hints. 

It was during one of these conferences 
that the object of suspicion, by accident, 
found his way info 'the apartment of the 
count, tie entered, ignorant 6f the pur- 

Eose anil parties of the conversation ; but 
is eyes.no sooner fell on the countenance 
of one of these, than a change, viMent 
and terrible, convulsed his features. The 
placid expression of Ihe^oung lover was 
agitated with all the. passions of astonish- 
ment and rage ; 'his eye beamed with furjr, 
anii as the colour deserted his cheek, it 
was with an emphasis of deadly purpose 
that he uttered his first words. 

* Villain." he exclaimed, " thou tre- 
mendous villain ! art thou come at last to 
satisfy me 1 Thank God for this !" 

■ He paused — but the eye of the young 
count fell, and no answer came from him, 
as his father, with vain earnestness,' 
sQught for an explanation of ^his strange 
address. 

*^ Wretch ! " continued Montalto, 
''would you ask him to confess his vil- 
lany — to convict himself ? No, no; he 
has not that honesty ; one thing: only I 
entreat to know, by what base -acts he 
wormed himself here. Oh! §ir, trust 
him not with the confidence of a mo- 
ment. I know too horribly how he will 
betray it. Yet, once again, I ask, how 
•ame^the monster here ?" 

'' Are you mad, 'Montalto ?** UpsWerejl 
the old count. '' Would you, by this 
paroxysm, attempt to change my whole 
nature ? would you, by.jrour wild speech 
strive to overcome the warm feelings of a 
father?" 

" A father t " shrieked the other.; 
" Gracious Heaven ! forbid it ! — ^It can- 
not be that one so vile has sprung from 
that noble root. — Oh ! no, I have mis- 
taken your words— say not you are his 
father." 
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" And wherefore not, Montalto ? — 
What madness urges you to these exces- 
ses ?" The voice of the other was check- 
ed , he softened the violence of his look^ 
and after a pause, proceeded in a milder 
tone. 

** Sir, you have known me long enough 
to be assured that I am not wantonly dis- 
turbing your quiet ; it was not with any 
foresight of this catastrophe that I came 
hither ; — ^I. could not guess that this man 
called you by the honoured title of parent 
— I can hardly now believe it : — but my 
wor^ have awakened your fears, and I 
cannot rest without satisfying them." He 
stopped, and for a moment appealed to 
undergo a conflict of various emotions : 
then directing his gaze fixedly to the 
quaiUng countenance of the young Alessi, 
Be continued in these solemn words — 

" Enrjco, your own conscience written 
6n that. cheek, will tell far better than 
my words, that I have not been raving. 
— As I look at you now, I caimot recog- 
nize the courtly and accomplished noble- 
man, to whom a seat at my paternal 
table was offered with all the frankness of 
unsuspecting hearts, and dr^aced by 
ingratitude, blacke^ than mance could 
have painted. The result of our hospi- 
tality is known in the country which I 
left despairing, and the infamy which 
you threw on the fair sister of my heart, 
has been followed by the dispersion and 
wretchedness of our whole house. You 
left her in the hour of seduction, afraid 
to meet the resentment you had earned. 
But the remembrance of the hatefiil time 
M strongly enough perpetuated by the 
tears of an undone family ; and your 
escape from retribution is not now effect- 
ed.. You will understand me." 

These words, uttered in a deep tone of 
subdued emotion, will indicate sufficiently 
some of those circumstances that were 
the forerunners of this tale. The young 
Alessi had betrayed the daughter of a 
Neapolitan noble : and to the baseness of 
a seducer, united also the meanness of 
a coward. He fled from the scene of his 
guilty pleasure, and ^as overtaken in 
Sicily by Montalto ; who, partly from a 
desire to' wipe away the local associations 
of personal and family sorrows, partly in 
the faint hope of meeting with ^e author 
of them, had wandered from his home, 
without a companion, without a plan. — 
These words may also lead to a surmise 
of many consequent events. The dis- 
traction ot the old count, the hesitation 
and subterfuges of his son, were but na- 
tural issues of so unexpected a disclo- 
sure. ' By the latter, no species of vin- 
dication could be urged ; and he stood 



before his father as a man guilty of all 
that he would have imputed to the injured 
Montalto, had hb boldness been equal to 
his deceit. 

And, for Rosina, what was the sorrow 
which this event entailed ? — Her young 
heart still beat high with the expanding 
hopes of her betrothal ; her brow was not 
overcast with any new care — she heard 
not the history of her brother's disgrace ; 
and when he departed from his home, 
sufficient was the slight pretext used to 
account for his untimely disappearance. 
With a burning heart, Montalto let him 
go, doubting, in pain and perplexity, 
whether the revenge ht had so long co- 
veted was not too precious to be lost, 
thongh he thereby remained master of 
another jewel, and respected, as liis duty 
bade him, the parental intercession of the 
Conte d' Alessi. 

Four days had elapsed, and Rosioa 
was attending one of the ceremonies of 
her religion, in the principal church of 
Catania. Her eyes were bent on the 
ground during the holy service of Ves- 
pers, and the obscure li^ht scarcely mark- 
ed ont a little roll of pap^r that had : 
fallen, she knew not ho<w, at h«r feet. 
She was on the point of rising from her 
devotions, when the object first caught 
her attention. She gently took it up, . 
and, to her surprise, found it directed to ^ 
herself. It was opened and pertised 
without loss of a moment; the contents 
were these :-*-*' If you are wise, warn 
Montalto against disaster ; let him be 
wary, and act in nothing without fore- 
ifight and preparation ;•— there is -some 
one at his elbow." The girl started, 
and reperused the paper ; her senses al- 
most forsook her, as the apprehension of 
an unknown danger floated before her ; 
^e looked fearfuuy aboat her, and hur- 
ried homewards with a wildness of step 
and look, that were strange to her graee* 
fnl demeanour. That night she slept, 
not as she had done, but her dreams were 
disturbed and fantastic ; uid she arose 
from her feverish couch^ not the airy and 
happy creature who had always blest 
her father's eye wi& a brightness more 
cheerful than that of the sunny mom. 
The morning came, and the custooBary 
hour of meeting Montalto ; but he tar- 
ried longer thui usual. Time passes 
heavily in the solitude of young lovers ; 
but Rosina started as the mid-day bells 
rang out their peal, and an apprehenaioa 
of some mischance flashed upon her 
mind at the instant. She connected his 
delay with the warning of the little note, 
and with an anxious voice, she beg^d 
her father, that some messenger might be 
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dispstclied to see what hindered the young 
Montalto^ that he came not, as was his 
custom. The old man smiled and com- 
forted her fears, which yet he thought 
not utterly groundless, an^ lost no time 
ia cpiQplying with her wishes. Alas ! 
what was the result ! — The messenger 
letamed, but no answer could he give to 
their inquiries. M ontalto had been ab- 
sent from his lodging during the nightj 
and had not since been heard of. His 
apartment was left in disorder, and no 
cIothiDg or other part of its furniture re- 
moved. He had been expected, ahd 
vatcbed for from the hour of midnightj 
but no tidings of him had reached them. 
Who shall describe the agony of the 
young girl, who became now too well 
convinced of the truth of the secret coun- 
sel 1 What cries of anguish, what na- 
tural laments fell from her in that mo- 
ment of suspense, deepened almost into 
the honor of certainty. 

In vain were the sympathy of the fa- 
ther and admonition of friencb applied to 
mitigate her grief. Each hour, as it 
brought a sort of confirmation of her 
fears, left her more determined in her 
conviction — ^more complete in her despair. 
Moatalto came not aeain, and all his 
virtue, and beauty, and manly attractions 
had passed away, none could tell where ; 
and only were recorded in the gossip of 
busy ibodies, and in the heart of a fond 
girl, where they were embalmed as in a 
faithful sepulchre. 

Yet the course of her piuus tears was 
destined to be checked. It was about a 
month after this occurrence that a letter 
was put into her hands, whose super- 
scription seemed to be written in familiar • 
characters, which only her fears would 
have distrusted. It was from the be- 
loved Montalto, — he was yet alive ! She 
hurried through the contents, with a hea- 
ving bosom, and brightened countenance, 
and with an inarticulate burst of joy, fell 
into her father's arms, exhausted and 
senseless. The happy communication 
was to the following effect : — 
(To be Continued,) 



PAST.—PRESBNT.— FUTUBB. 
(For the Olio,) 



Th4 Pr^^»-m of aU the myriad monentL 
Allowed by God unto this passing world. 
Bat one— one only doth remain with us. 
Thfl present moment I Uke the ardied rain* 

bow 
Of divers hues composed, and aU as fleeting. 
More rapid than (he forked lightning's glare ; 
And oh! once gone-^tbe wealth of Indies. 

told 
Ten thousand thaes^ can neyer call it back. 

The future— oh, how deep the barrier 
Placed between us, and that which Is to 

come I 
*Tls veiled in darknesa from ns, by a cloud, 
A inist, which we would vainly penetrate. 
Tis big with a strange mystery,— *t!s fraught 
With interest to man— yet wisely bidden 
From the eager glance of cariosity. 
By him who view* t"^ ' ■ 



And future— ani of all— the prefent only 
Hath to frail man ailoted as hS own. 

E. F. 



LIKES. 
(For the OUo.) 

I stood and gased upon the grave of one 
Who in life's early day had been all blest. 
But who had died neglected ; for the world 
Had, in the erenlng of bis changing day. 
Forsaken him when all his joys were gone. 
And like the treacherona waters of the deep. 
Shipwrecked hia hopes when most he trusted 

them. 
Leaving him in his misery forlorn, 
All desolate and stranded on life's diore : 
And as I mused upon that bumble turf, 
It showed to me the common lot of all ; 
For stUl the thought which soothes our latest 

hour 
Is, that some being, whom we once have lov*d. 
Will keep a sorrowing vigil o'er our tomb } 
And though it can impart no warmth or joy 
Unto the cold and withering form beneath. 
Still, It Is sweet to think there is an eye 
Will shed a tear of pity o'er our sleep! 
Thataome fair hand, which we have fondly 

fress'd, 
some flowers to strew them o'er our 

bed. 
And the soft v<^ee which we through life have 

lov'd, 
Murmur a prayer for our eternal bliss ! 
And yet how vain such hopes must ever prove. 
That cold neglected grave too plainly told. 
P«rchanee some faithful dog, too often apnm'd. 
Denied the soul which man so proudly boasts, 
May still remember where his master lies. 
And moan in anguish for the friend he lost s 
But man, with heart far colder than the doat 
In which he lays the weary to their rest. 
Forgets in one short hour all former ties. 
And passes heedless to his own dark doom. 

8. 



r4f3f';;;i;wfX:?A!rS5?y*^^ on the genius of ERASMUS. 



A UUe 01 sorrow, Wiut « umubicui. my 

Of sunshine flitting o'er its checquered front. 
Shewing more viribly its darkened parts. 
The pott f— bom as the rushing wind— we know 
Not whence it came, its source, or whitbec 

gone J 
' It has swept past ua on time'i rnshlng pinions. 
And it has brought us,— what ) the present 



Omne tulit punctmn, qui mlscnit utile dnlci« 
Lectorem delecUndo, pariterqne monendo. 

DB ABTB rOBTICA. 

It is a subject of some surprise th^ 
the writings of Erasmus should be ao 
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little koovn to the eeDeral reader^ whether 
his fame and worth have- been partially 
obscured by the malignity of his contem- 
poraries, who having too justly felt that 
severity of censure and ridicule, with 
which he exposed the errors of Catholi- 
cism, the toiets and strictures of which 
were deemed as sacred by the f^ilosopher 
as the peasant, it cannot now be easQ^ 
determiuiid. although the suppQotion is 
highly probable. 

. The name of Erasmus has been classed 
yfiih that of Grotius or Malebranche, 
and his writings were thought to possess 
no excellence beyond that of information 
or authority to the theologist^r and a 
subtlety of argument interesting to^npne 
butfth* Aristotelian. 

It was after a perusal of his volumes 
that our Lexicographer spoke of him as 
the " great Erasmus," a sentunent that 
il^ust be expressed by all who are con- 
versant with this elegant and animated 
writer ; that Johnson mould have excel- 
led most of the Ikercui ia his praise, 
mi^ have resulted from the discovery oJT 
a genius so kindred to his own, for he did 
not less resemble Erasmus than Cicero, 
with whoim he has with ^at justice been 
compared. As a moralist and divine he 
demands a high veneration.^ Although he 
possessed a profound knowledge of the 
theology of his era he conceded to none 
of its errors ; he was free from tlie pre- 
judices of ever^ corrupted system, ootli 
dvil and ecclesiastical— ^be emplovad his 
^reat talents to promote virtue andieam- 
ing, and no eartnly obstacle could shake, 
the ardour of his intentions, or tend ta 
dim the brilliance of his success* 

His writings everv where, evince the 
^ipsearch of the scholar, combined with, a 
wit and humour that has been scarce sur- 
passed by Lucian or Voltaire ; as spe- 
. cimens, of elegant Latinity, they are per- 
j^ps unrivall^ ; he has not adopted the 
abstract brevity of Pliny, nor the consu- 
lar dignity of Cicero. If the Latinity of 
an European can be justly compared 
with that of the Roman Classics, his style 
may be said to have approximated more 
to that elegance and ease so peculiar to 
Horage. 

The characters of the satirist and*mo- 
ralist have in every age ■ been combined, 
although it might appear that those 
ethical dogmas, the truth of which 
could not be denied, and their virtuous 
tendency uncontrovertible, did not need 
a, combination with wit or. ridicule to 
insure .their approbation ; but as the 
ls:nowledge of numan passions, like the 
various properties of the physical world,; 
ea^n only be the consequent oC protracted 



study and deep observatioD, it was foim^ 
(hat the moralist who merely assumed 
the language of the divine, was adiarac- 
ter not so essential to the reformatien of 
a degenerate age as the satirist, w1»» 
employed sarcasm to deprecate that vice, 
which remained invincible to the argu- 
ments of truth ; to depict vice as a foe, 
and to employ reason and sophism as 
weapons for its destruction, gives it an 
hnpqrtance and an energy it has no right 
to assuBie ; but when it became the ob- 
ject of contempt j it blushed at its own 
worthlessness, and althou^ inexorable to 
the precepts of a Cicero, it trembled be- 
fore the satire of a Juvenal. 

If we reflect upon the fearfol ravages 
of vice, and its baneful influence, which 
has threatened that kingdom witfi deso- 
lation, which iti proudest foe could never 
hope to conquer, it^ must be seen how 
essential - were suoh satirists as Lucian, 
Persius, or Juvenal. The Dialogues oi^ 
Lucian were more capable of enlighten- 
ing and enhancing the liberty of the- 
AUienians, than the most valuable of 
their justiciary pandects. A nation devo- 
ted to idolatory must be constitutionally 
depraved and servile : such was Athens', 
when it felt the severity of the sternest 
of their censors; and no greater proof 
can be given of the temerity of Lucian, 
than by adducing from his dialogues the 
censure of Diogenes, who is supposed 
to have met Alexanderin.the shades im-i 
mediately after his death. 

' WUt thou Ananblfl or Osiris be } 

Tool cafeAil arc thy keepers, beaven^bom 

priace t 
To let thee 'scape Chelr power to eadly ; 
Bat tell me how thon bear'st the grievioaa Iom 
Oi aU that thoa hast left Tthe upper world,— 
Theaatrapa, body.guardi, and elephants, 
Th^.beqding nations, and the treasured gold ; 
The spoils of Bactria and Babylon } 
And Fear and Glory waiting at thy side. 
When in thy lofty eaAthotu proudly rod'st, 
Clad In the gorgeous purple of the East, 
And wearing in thy brow the kingly crown. 
Does it not grieve thee to remember these f 
Oh, fool l-'why dost. thou weep ) 
Are these the leaaons Ariatotle taught } 

I will aanest a medicine for thy sorrows, 
Fojr here Uiere grows no antidote to madn esa 
Drink oft and deep of Letbe'a placid stream. 

But look wiiere eome that CUliis, and the rest 
or those thy tyranny hath basely wronged ; 
They call for. vengeance on thy guilty head. 
6o-^et thee tp another place — --rbiegoniB I 
And drink as deeply m io\a thee do.* 

Erasmus lived in an ,age when Catholi- 
cism displayed its specious grandeur, 
and exacted from all the most servile ido- 
latry. Crusaders wore upon their breast; 
th^ emblem of peace and devotion ; their. 
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twoids were Bteliied with the blood of a 
-defenceless people, yet they dared to 
uphold the cross as the talismanic signal 
of destruetion; and as a sacred authority 
tfiat privile^ ' massacre ; pilgrimage 
was conndeied the greatest proof of pi^ 
that the Christian could evince, and such 
wai their frequency that cities became 
comparatively tenantless, the ties of kin- 
dred and every civil dependence were 
forgotten in the delirium of bigotry. — 
These were the scenes that called fortn his 
▼irtnous indignation, and demanded the 
patriot to stay the progress of ruin and 
desolation, which a legislature had not 
power to oppose. 

' His C!olloquies are not tainted with that 
virulent e^p09e, so peculiar to the wri- 
tings of Persius and Juvenal, nor has 
he altogether conceded to the stoical 
precepts that are to be found in the pa- 
radoxes of the Roman Orator; he nas 
pusoed an intermediate path, more natu- 
ral to huaanitv, and more faithful to the 
laws of monJ rectitude. In Ins Essay, 
'*De Golloquirorum utilitate," he inee- 
niously extoUs the excellence of couo- 
quial . writings : — * £t baud scio an quic- 

ron discitur felicius, quam quod luden- 
discitnr est hoc nimirum sandissimum 
fallendi genus, per imposturam dare be- 
aeficium, laudatur enim medici, qui sic 
fallunt aegrotis.' 

That an author possassing so many ex- 
cellencies should be so lime known to 
general readers, must • be a subject of 
legret, though not of any great surprise, 
since most of our classic writers remain 
in partial obscuritv, because either they 
have been tortured bv inefficient transla- 
tors, or wholly neglected by those who 
have possessed a genius kindred to their 
classic inspirations.. 6. M*. B. 



SONO. 



It ii nighty aod tli* ^Pearied are steeping. 

And the world is husliM In repose ; 
-WUbt the eoft, ndselen ntght-wlnds are 
creeping. 

To sigh round the ftnt opened roie.— 
Be thoa ftee m the Ufl^t^lr from sorrow i 

If the rote .from each dark tint of g^oom ; 
And may ev'ry sacceedinc to-morrow, 

Vlnd thy happiness sUU in its bloom. 

O'er the bhie distant hiUs Jost appearing. 
See the Ught of the broad brilliant moon} 

Whilst the Ught fleecy clouds are careering 

. O'er her brow, but they pass away soon. 

Oh i thus may each daifc cloud of sorrow 
Pus by thee, nor rest on thy brow; 

And may ev'ry succeeding to-morrow 
riiKltltyhqipliiesscloiidlessasnow. - K. 



CRITICISM. 

The Earl of Orford,.in one of his let- 
ters, says: — " It is prudent to consult 
others before one ventures on publication 
— ^but every single person is as liable to 
be erroneous as an author. An eMerly 
mau, as he gains experience, acquires 
prejudices too ; nay, old age has gene • 
rally two faults — ^it is too quick-sichted 
into the faults of the time being, and' too 
blind to the faults that reign^ m his own 
vouth ; which faavine partaken of, or 
having admired, though injudiciously, he 
recollects with complaisance. 

PORTRAIT OF A GBNTLBM AK. 

A gentleman^s title sugerests to him hu- 
mility, courtesy, and affability; to be 
easy of access, to pass by neglects and 
offences, especially from inferiors ; neither 
to despise any for their bad fortune or 
misery, nor to be afraid to own those who 
are unjustly oppressed ; not to domineer 
over inferiors, nor be resty and disobedient 
to superiors; not standing upon his fa- 
mily's name, wealth, honour of his kin- 
dred or ancestors, but striving to equal 
himself with those that began ttieir repu- 
tation in civility, industry, gentleness^ 
and discretion. 

Thb Jews in Great Britain and Ireland 
are not supposed to be more than from 
ten to twelve thousand, very many of 
whom are foreigners and migratory. 

THR QUICK MARCH OF COMMUNICATION. 

Such now is the facility with which 
friends at a distance can shake hands, that 
England is only forty-eight hours long, 
and thirty-six hours broad ; and you ac- 
complish in a day what your grandfather 
could not have accomplimed in a week. 
The saving which this has produced is 
immense. In former times, if you had 
but one short journey across the'island>— 
a twelfth part of your year — a fbur-hun*> 
dredth part of your active life — ^was gone ; 
but now you return in four days, and 
have the seven-and-twenty for other oc- 
cupation. Much of the wealth of Eng- 
land has been made by journeys across 
the country, and if the time of them has 
been reduced to one month, the value-^ 
the power of producmg wealth has been 
multiplied by nine. Nor is that all: 
people are enabled to do their business 
themselves— to add the knowledge, the 
comfort, and tiie security of personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship, to the transac- 
tions of business ; and nere again the ad^ 
vantages are immense.^Zoii. itfa^. 
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VHIBBLLAS. 

" Hbrb will I mention a thing," says 
Coryat, in his * Crudities, 1611,' " that 
although perhaps, it will seem but frivo- 
lous to divers readers that have already 
travelled in Italy, yet because unto niany 
that neither have been there, nor ever in- 
tent to go thither while thev live, it will 
be a mere novelty, I will not let it pass 
unmentioned," &c. *' Many of them doe 
carry other fine things of a great price, 
that will cost at least a duckat, which 
they commonly call in the Itajian tongue^ 
' umbrellas,* that is, things that minister 
shadow unto them for shelter against the 
scorching heat of the sun. These are 
made of leather, something answerable to 
the forme of a little canopie, and hooped 
in the inside with divers little wooden 
hoops, that extend the umbrella in a pret- 
ty large compasse. They are used espe^ 
cicdly by horsemen, who carry them in 
their hands when they ride, fastening the 
end of the handle upon one of. their thighs, 
and they impart so long a shadow unto 
them, tfiat it keepelh the heat of the sun 
from the upper part of their bodies."., 

STRANGE IDEAS OP THE JEW^.' '.^. 

In Russian Poland the Jews bury .their 
dead hastily, judging them to. be, such 
when no steam appears on a glass m- 
plied to the mouth. If the jolting of tne 
cart recalls life and action, they believe 
that it is a devil who occupies the body, 
and deal with it accordingly : thus says 

' a very respectable Jew, an eye-witness, 
born and bred there. He adds, that they 
are armed against our reasonings on the 
Old Testament, (of which, however, they 
know very lime,) by the assurances of 
their rabbis, that the Almighty has placed 
many tilings in the text, as stumoling- 
blocks to we Gentiles, but that the truth 
is to be found in the marginal notes from 
the Targum, wluch are given as infallible 
guides to the Israelites slone. They are 

' taught, that the seven nations of the land 
of Canaan were Christian, and that Jesus 
Christ was a magician. How deeply they 
feel the want of a mediator, is evident from 
a part of a prayer used by them on the 
day of the atonement, which runs thus : 
^' Woe unto us, for we have no media- 
tor." The Jew on the bed of death can 
see nothing in his God but an inexorable 
judge, whose wrath he cannot depreciate, 
and whose justice he cannot satisfy. At 
all times, but in sickness especially, the 
thought or mention of death is terri- 
ble to him ; the evil eye, ever an object 
of horror, is theuipecularly so ; they theu. 
fear their nearest and dearest friends look- 
mg at them.— Q«ar. lUv, 



WIN6E0 S068. 

Bishop Hbbbr, in his Narrative otihs 
Journey he petlbrmed through fhe Upper 
Provinces of India, gives the MUmmg 
account, and says,-—'* that one of the 
greatest plagues he met with was the en- 
countering of Winged Bogs. In shape, 
size, and scent, with the additional facnl* 
ty of flying, they resemble the ^niblktb^ 
tic genus too well known in &glsiid. 
The night of our lying off Barrackpoor, 
they were troubletooie ; but when we 
were off the Rajah's psdace, they eame 
out, like the ghosts of his ancestor's ar- 
mies, in hundieds and thousands fnm 
everv bush, and every heap of ruins, and 
so filled our caimis, as to make^m bare- 
ly endurable. These unhappy animab 
crowded round our candles in audi 
swarms, some just burning' tbor feet awi 
wings on the ec^ of the glass shade, and 
thus toi)pliQ^ over ; othors, more beU, 
flying right into die eraler, and meetini 



their deaths there, that we really 
no attention to what was the neA day a 
ghastly spectacle ; the mighty anny 
which bad settled on the wet paint of tlie 
ceiling, and remained there, black and 
stinking, till the ants deronred them/* 

TBS BAD WITH THB GOOD. 

When a friend told Johnson that he 
was much blamed for having unveiled the 
weakntBB of Pope. *' Sir," said he, " if 
one man undertake to write the life of 
another, he undertakes to exhibit hia trne 
and real character : but this can be dbne 
only by a faithful and accurate delinea- 
tion of the pavtictdars which discriminate 
that character.*' 

the NEWSMONGSB. 

The character of a newsmonger isrery 
ridiculous and contemptible : they gene- 
rally deal more hy conjecture than almia- 
nac-makers, and out-lie Chancery-bills 
and epitaphs. Yet. such petty foggers and 
retailers of news and politics, such poor 
reptiles as these, before they have learnt so 
much . as to obey, pretend to teach their 
rulers how to govern, and presume by the 
baseness of their own genius, to judge of 
princes, and censure ministers of state* 

ICE A MBDIOINB. 

The enstom of taking ice, in Italy and 
Sicily, is considered as an* indispensable 
refr^ment, and as a powerful remedy in 
many diseases. The physicians of these 
countries do not give many medicines; 
but frequently prescribe a severe-regimen, 
and prevent the baneful efl^ts of various 
diseases by suffering the sick, for seveial 
days, to take nqtmng but water cooled 
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w2h ice, sweet eorangei, ud ice Irats. 
Tliey ascribe much efficacy to the external 
and internal ne of urater. They do not^ 
as in EagUnd, use ice as a cooier, but 
snow ; which is not oniy more easily 
pieseFFed than ice, but is supposed by 
them to be more healthy. It is pveseived 
partly in natural clefts of the rocks, and 
partly in caverns, which -they dig m the 
mountains towards the north. In these, 
die snow is closely naoked togetfier ; and 
to p ve it a duimme consistency, mixed 
with straw, sand, or, in volcanic ceon- 
tries, wkfa ashes. H. B. 

INDIAN PHTSICIAMS. 

The physicians of the interior of North 
America, generally trest their patients in 
the same way, whatever may be their 
disofder. They first inclose them in a 
narrow cabin, m the midst of which is a 
idone red hot, on which they throw water 
till the patient is covered with warm va- 
pour, and is in a profuse perspiration, 
when they hurry him thence, ana plunge 
him into the next river. This is repeated 
as often as they consider necessary ; and 
by this method extraordinary cures are 
sometimes performed : but it also fre- 
<piently happens that persons die in the 
very operation, especially where they are 
aflhcted with Uie new disorders brought 
to them from Europe, and it is partly 
owing to this manner of proceedine, that 
the small-pox has proved so much more 
fata] to them than to other nations. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that 
they have the use of some specifics of 
wonderful eflicacy, the power of which, 
they however attribute to the eeramonies 
Wk which they are administered. H. B. 



TBB GOOD WOMAN, (WITHOUT A RBAD.) 

. The oil-jar seen over the oilman's shop 
issupposed to represent a ' Good Woman,'^ 
-^ satisfactory reason for which has no/ 
been given, why a woman should not be 
good with her head. If her tongue be the 
unruly member objected to, h^ head 
could remain in a representation, without 
a tongue. The ^n might apply to ihe 
itory of the ' Forty Thieves/ or more 
probably, it being at an oil-man's exclu- 
sively, (I believe,) be nothing more than 
an oil-jar, drawn vulgarly like a female 
decapitated, with her arms a-kimbo. 

•In Saint Amaud there are two wine- 
houses in one street, bearing the rign of 
La Bonne Femme* This is supposed to 
inform passengers requiring rest and jol- 



Biy, tfitl-.* no Xartippe fa witlihi,'— 
therefore walk m gents, and enjoy your- 
sehres. The Fmnme tana #cfe, is olUn 
a delicate figure, with her arms pmdaU, 

ARROW BRADS. 

Origin of the broad r« 

1. Stat. 7. Hen. 4. 7. AU heads for 
arrows and ^marrek shall be well boiled 
or brased, and haidened at the point with 
Steel, in pain to forfdt them, be imprison 
ed, and make fine at the King's wiU. 

2. Such arrow heads and quarrels sliall 
be marked with ihe proper mark of the 
maker. 

3. Justices of the peace shall have 
power to punish such as make defective 
arrow heads and quajrrds. 

A PIG WITHOUT A HRAD. 

Those persons who have travelled 
through France must have observed thfa 
agn. It is generally understood to faavie 
a reference to the Israelites ; who, if thM* 
walk in and taste, they may eat the wAiie 
veal in safety, for the pig without a head 
cannot expose them by unlawful squeaks 
to the Rabbi. P.R.J. 



BALLOONING. 

Baste, then, and whed away a shatlav'd 

worlcU 
Te alow revolving seaeona I we woald see 
A sight to wliich on* eyes ere streiiffera yet :— 
How pleaMmt in Itaelf wiiat pleaMa bim ! 

Tna Task. 

Mr. Grsrn's hundredth ascent took 
place on the I5th August, from the 
' Conduit ;' but the unfavourable state of 
the weather the two previous days pre- 
vented the attraction such an event was 
calculated to give, when the additional tra- 
veller and fellow comforter through the 
atrial way was announced to be a pony, but 
which proved m the sequel a mere mortal 
man, fike ourself. Men, women, and 
pigeons ceased to draw ; it, therefore, was 
matter of poUcy to get a docile and four- 
l^ged annual, though it might not leave 
a trace behind to ke^ John Bull in bar- 
ness on terra Jirma, at his gazii:^ ex- 
pence, and something in his own line, 
without the risK of his neck, or any of his 
commodities, to accompany the asronaut 
to poise in elements ' where angel visits 
are few and far between.' 

That Mr. Green is an enterprisii:^ per- 
son, it cannot be denied, and thathe.has 
carried himself and others with tolerable 
safety through untrodden regions, is true; 
but what does the hundredth ascent mean. 
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elhefwiM than hp has risked his life as 
many times, aiidi3 a miraculous instance 
of preservation. Now (hat he has passed 
the century of his trials, let htm take heed 
he does not ' go once too often/ UtiJity 
there is none in his nrostation, or he 
might have made some kind of discoveries 
out of so many efforts: deduced some 
new ideas of clouds, airs, or gravities. 
As to his taking up a hoiae— why does he 
not Uke one of Whitbread's drays, ca- 
parisoned to the moon? That * fat, fair, 
and forty' face* Diana, we imagine, 
would be unaccountably smitten with one 
of theEndymionrlikedra3rmeB, that would 
liftoff an entire butt for the acceptance of 
her moonship; and the man with the 
fagot on his back would give him a hearty 
shake of his delicate hand at being ap- 
pointed the Boniface of the lunar (Lu- 
nardi) cUmate. Mr. Green should, really, 
if he intends to thrust himself through 
another century, before the time of others 
arriving .to it, make some new experi- 
ments, such as trying the breed of gesse 
in some of the planets, ascertaining the 
value of Long Annuities and Life Assur- 
ances, and establishing 'Savings Banks.' 
He. should open auction marts — comme- 
morate Lord Mayors* shows in tiie Geor- 
gian Sidus— induce Grog and Magog to 
take possesion of Saturn— form a circu- 
latmg Medium in Ms Ring, and a circu- 
lating library of useful knowledge in his 
belt for Life Guards. Persuade ue smith, 
Vulcan, and his satellites of Jupiter, to 
erect a shrine to Hymen, and cut a quicker 
way witiiout Mc Adam, and to unite tiie 
young and giddy daughters of Eve in the 
bands of marriage. Gretna is going out 
of vogue— askings are out of fashion — 
christenings are antecedentiy popular.— 
The planet Venus, ever looking on us 
with dewy eyes, would, no doubt, en- 
courage so adventurous an Adonis as Mr. 
Green. Cobbett might be appointed 
editor of • Mercury,' as it is nearer tiie 
sun and centre of information. Hunt 
might be the blacking-maker to tiie 
Eclipses— the Duke of Wellmgton presi- 
dent of Mars— tiie dissatisfied farmers take 
their centrifugal and centripetal force to 
Ceres— the Minerva Press create novels 
andromances in Pallas— tiie Infant, witii 
Napoleon in its eyes, might be conveyed 
to ' Argus' — disobedient daughters and 
Jupiter-loving convicts be transported to 
Juno-^ttie opera dancers find refuge un- 
der tiie protection of Vesta— the ' gigantic 
woman' be removed to * Ursa Major —■ 
the ' dwarf man' take his post at tiie orbit 
Of *Ursa Minor.: The. morning and 
evening stars, like our mails, might have 
Aeir bags and horns, and" all kmds of 



buds miff ht be better employed withMrw 
Green, the greengrocer's superintendance^ 
as envoys extraorainary^ than by chirping 
on housetops and in budies. Dogs, with 
saucepans at their tails, might course up to 
' Canes.' How pleasing the idea of break- 
fasting on beams, less weighty than those 
which fell in the Brunswick Theatre I — 
of dinmg, tam a la fourchette, witii 
* Aouila, on a complaiuless *■ Corvus,'— 
diiaking tea in company with ' Arion/ 
and supping with ' Bootes.' The pieman 
would befound baking his motUoru over 
tiie heat of* Mercury,' and * Hesperian'- 
apples would be roasted in ' Cobbett's 
R^fisler.' Real thunder and lightning 
might be procured for the use of the drama, 
and *£lolus' arrange a never-failing band:. 
Mr. Punch and his delectable Judy, 
might be transposed from one sphere to 
another, and Mr. Green take the benefit. 
If such schemes as these were projected, 
the aeronaut might gather something to- 
his personal advantage, which he does not 
in the old way ; and it is not questioned 
but he would derive as much pleasure, 
not with more risk than by oontmuing an 
ascension out of his own element, for no 
other obvious purpose than drawing people 
into a focus, and a pittance insufficient for 
his outlay. P* 



An antidote for INTOXICATION, 

AND A MUD BATH PANACEA fo* 

ALL COMPLAINTS. 

T&B circumstance. in France recentiy- 
of a man drinking a quart of Brandy, is 
an absurdity so great, that it is no wondei 
he expired shortly after it : but a still 
greater absurdity is the custom of putting 
tnebricUed persons in a heap of dun^ 
up to their chins to restore them. This 
brings to mind the schemes of the noto- 
rious I>r, Graham, who cut so great a. 
figure in this country, particularly in 
]|^.th about 43 years ago. Persons viat- 
edhj scroftila, indeed, any * incurable 
disease,' were submitted to the wonderful 
mud bath operation, and by the assistance 
of animal magnetism being worked upon 
them, supposed; (at least, they were to 
suppose themselves,) as ' sound as a 
roach.' The worthy Doctor took care of 
the purses of hundreds of dupes, . after 
which tiiey were left more ailing than be- 
fore. They paid, as all rich persons 
should pay, for their folly. Btit it is to 
be hoped, no man or woman> that drinks 
for wagers, will expect to be released from 
tiie fangs of deatii. by so preposterous a 
custom as being set m a dunghill like a 
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noshroom with an animated head ; or^ 
ever again be able like a cock, * to crow 
on his own dunghill.*— The effects of the 
Bath waters cold, tepid or hot, like the 
waters of Lethe, may, after the above su^^ 
prising remedies, roH- quietly into obli- 
vion.. P. R. Ji 



MEMOIR OF MR. HARRY STOE 
VAN DYK. 

Thb lale Mr. Harry Stoe Van Dyk, 
whose literary productions have been so 
onivorsally admired, was bom in London 
about the year 1798. His father was a na- 
tive of Holland ; his mother of the Cape of 
Good Hope. They came to reside in Lon- 
don about the year 1 797. Mr. Van Dyk was 
principal owner and captain of a ship, in 
which he made voyages between London 
and Demerara. On the passage home of 
his last voyage^ he was boarded on the 
south-west coast of England by a French 
privateer, commanded by the celebrated 
Captain Blacke ; and after making consi? 
derable resistance, in which he was se- 
verely wounded, was taken, carried to 
France, and confined m one of the French 

E'sons, where he ultimately died. Short- 
after this event, Mrs. Van Dyk quitted 
ndon for Demerara, with her family, 
to take possession of a plantation there, 
which was, in consequence of her hus- 
band's death^ involved in some difficulty. 
She, however, succeeded in her under- 
taking, resided there for some years, mar- 
ried in 1817 Dr. Page, a gentleman of 
the medical profession, and med not long 
afterwards ; when the subject of this no- 
tice left the Colony for Holland, and re* 
sided at Westmaais,' near Rotterdam, about 
three of four years^ with a cler^mau 
who was intimately acquainted with his 
father and mother, and of whom he ac- 
quiro4' his knowledge of the Latin and 
French languages. He often related 
anecdotes of ^* ue Dominie,*' and spoke 
of him with much esteem and afflection. 
He returned to London about the year 
1821, depending for his support on re- 
mittances from his brother, who after the 
death of his mother, occupied the planta- 
tion in Demf rara, whicl^, owing to many 
untowi^rd circumstances, afforded him 
very precarious and insufficient means ; 
and for the three or four last years of his 
fife it. is presumed he did not receive any 
supp^ mm this quarter. At an early 



period of his life he evinced a strong ana 
decided predeliction for the stage— was 
well acquainted with every character th^t 
Shakspeare has drawn, and almost as well 
with those of every other celebrated dra- 
matist since his time. He would indeed 
have tried the buskin, but his own opi-. 
nion was, that his figure was not suitabhs 
^^ he considered himself to be too ts^l 
and thin. 

He commenced writing poetry at an 
early age. Some of the smaU pieces pub- 
lished with his Theatrical Portraits are 
among his earliest prodnctions. When 
urged to attempt something of a considerr 
able character,— something that might 
establish his claim to poetical fame, — his 
answer was, that his means would not 
admit of his sitting seriously down to such 
a pursuit: — ^he had to look abroad daily 
to earn his daily bread. He was engaged 
during the two or three last years of his 
life in writin? songs for the publishers of 
music ; but did not find it a profitable em- 
ployment : his son?s, however, are writ- 
ten with great good taste and delicacy— 
certainly, very far superior to the trash 
which IS too generally dispensed to the 
public in this way. Byron and'Moore 
were his models ; and although these 
great men had never a more sincere wor- 
shipper, he kept clear of plagiarism ; he 
had a way of thinking and of expressing 
his thoughts, quite his own, as the poetry 
in his Ihtle work called the Gondola, pub- 
lished in 1826, by Relfe of Cornhill, un- 
questionably evinces. 

In 1825 lie translated, in conjunction 
with Mr. Bowring, Specimens of the 
Dutch Poets, in one volume, entitled Ba- 
tavian Anthology, for which each ob- 
tained a very handsome medal from his 
Majesty the King of Holland, through his 
ambassador in London, with a flattering 
letter, acknowledging the receipt of the 
copies which were forwarded by the trans-, 
lators to his majesty. 

A few months previous to his decease, 
Mr. Van Dyk expressed his intention of 
arranging his MSS. for the publication of 
another volume of poems ; but, as before 
observed, it would have consisted of shoit 
pieces only — ^principally of the legendary 
kind. 

His illness, which terminated his earth- 
ly career, commenced on the 25th of De- 
cember l^st. Symptoms of consumption 
were visible in the course of two or. three 
weeks from that day, and thepe never 
seemed to be a chance of recovery. He 
remained at his residea<^ {^ Walworth 
untilabout the middle oC Maiy, when his 
friends removed him at his, own request to 
Brompton, where he died on the dth of 
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June, and was buried in Kenangfton 
charchyard on the 12tb 

Few persons ever possessed more disUi- 
terested and affectionate friends than Mr. 
Van Dyk. They watched his illness with 
anxious care ; and through their instru- 
mentality, he had the best medical assist- 
ance : and at last^ when all proved un^ 
availing, they assembled together to see 
the last sad solemnity duly and suitably 
performed. 

Mr. Van Dyk composed his verses 
apparently with much ease ; and his habit 
01 writing was so correct, that he seldom 
had to make any alterations. He was 
thoroughly master of the Latin tongue, 
and possessed considerable knowledge of 
the French. He had also paid so much 
attention to his own language, that it was 
scarcely possible for him to commit an 
error in grammatical construction or of* 
thographv; and no man had a quicker 
eye for the discover}^ of the one or the 
other in the compositions of others. He 
had certainly many rare qualifications for 
an author : and it seems much to be re* 
l^retted that he did not use his pen more 
mdustriously. 

As a companion he was indeed a choice 
spirit,— •'* a fellow of infinite whim, most 
excellent fancy." If his spontaneous 
witticims could be penned, tney would 
make a large show in the annals of wit 
and pleasantry. Alone, the inclination 
of his mind was very romantic, and rather 
melancholy ;-^the reverse of lus character 
and disposition when excited by company. 
He was singularly quick in catching the 
precise meaning of^ any one with whom 
he conversed — a most agreeable endow* 
ment ; and equally quick in detecting a 
fasehood : he oflea expressed abhorrence 
of the character of an habitual liar. His 
publications are the Gondola; Songs set to 
Music ; and miscellaneous contribution^ 
to several periodical works.^XtV. Gom, 

THE HERMIT OF ESKDALESIDE ; 

A LB6IND OP 

ST. HILDA'S MONASTERY. 

Among the many curious legends con- 
nected with the Monastery of Whitby 
Abbey and its vicinity, which have been 
variously said and sung in prose and verse, 
tiie following of the Hermit of Eskdale- 
side, will be found to draw attention 
to a strange but pleasing tale, connec- 
ted with the noble families of Bruce and 
Percy, once seated there ; the hermitage 



of Eskdaleside, the boar-hunt in the fo- 
rest of Eskdale, and consequent fatal death 
of a hermit ; the singular penance enjoin- 
ed upon the hunters and their successors 
for ever, and which is still annually per- 
formed in the haven of Whitby. The 
story runs thus. 

On the 16th day of October, in the 
fifth year of Henry the Second, the lords 
of l^lebamby and Sneaton, accompa- 
nied by a principal freeholder, with their 
hounds, staves, and followers, went to 
chase the wild boar, in the woods of Esk^ 
daleside, which appertained to the abbot 
of Whitby. They found a large boar, 
which on being sore wounded and dead 
run, took in at the Hermitage of Eskdale, 
where a ^rmit, a monk of Whitfoy, was 
at his devotions, and there the exhausted 
animal lay down. The hermit closed the 
door of the cell, and continued his medi- 
tations, the hounds standing at bay wiOi* 
out. The hunters being Sirown behiqd 
their game in the thick of the forest, fol- 
lowed the cry of the hounds, and at length 
came to the hermitage. On the monk 
being roused from hLs orisons by the noise 
of the hunters, he opened the door and 
came forth. The boar had died within 
the hermitage, and because the hoimds 
were put from their game, the hunters vio- 
lently and cruelly run at the hermit with 
their boar-staves, and of the wounds which 
they inflicted he subsequently died. The 
gentlemen took sanctuary in a privileged 
place at Scarborough, out of which the 
abbot had them removed, so that they 
were in danger of bein^ puni^ed wita 
death. The nermit, bemg a holy man^ 
and at the last extremity, required the 
abbot to send for those who had wounded 
him ; and .upon their drawing near, he 
saiil, '^ I am sure to die of these wounds.'* 
The abbot answered, " They shall die for 
thee." The devout hermit replied, " Not 
so, for I freely forgive them my death, if 
they be content to be enjoined to a pen? 
Ance for the saf^^ard of tlieir souls. ** 
The eentlemen bade him enjoin what he 
I would, provided that he saved their Uvea. 
^-Tbe hermit then enjoined that they 
and theirs should for ever after hold their 
lands of the abbot of Whitby and his suc- 
cessors, on this condition, mat upon As- 
cension Eve, they, or some for them, 
should come to the wood of the Stray- 
head, which is in Eskdaleside, the same 
day at sun-rising, and there the officer of 
the abbot should blow his horn, that they 
might know where to find him, who 
should deliver to them ten siahes, ten 
s^rout'Stowert^ and ten yedden, to be 
cut with a knife of a penny price, which 
were to be taken on their backs to Whitby 
before nine of the clock on that day ; and 
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it the hour of nine o'clock, so long as 
ft should be low water (\f it be foil sea 
tbe service to cease^, each of {bem to set 
thdr stakes at the Drim of the water, a 
vvtd from one another^ and so make a 
hedge with the stakes, stowers, and yed- 
ders, that it stand three tides without )>eing 
removed by the force of the water. And 
the officer of Edcdaleside shall blow his 
his horn, '' Out on you ! out on you ! 
out on you !*' Should the service be re- 
fused, so lonff as it is not full sea at the 
the hoar fixed, all their lands should be 
foifeited. Then the hermit said, <' My 
soul longeth for the Lord, and I do as 
freely forgive these gentlemen my death 
as Cfirist forgave the tliief upon the 
cross.'* And in the presence of the abbot 
and the rest, he said, '* In manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo ffl>iritum meum: a 
vinculis enim mortis redemisti me, Domine 
veritatis. Amen." And then he yielded 
up the ghost on the 18th Dec. 

Grose, in his . Antiquities, has given a 
representation of the Chapd or Hermitage 
ofEskdaleside, with a d^ail of this storv> 
and pleads strongly for its authenticity. ' 

The buildin? still exists, but rooHess 
and in rains. The '* nenny hedge" still 
continues to be annually jpianted on the 
south side of the Esk in Whitby harbour 
on Ascension Day, within high water 
mark : it has not yet happened to be hidi 
water at the tune fixed. The bailiff of 
Eskdaleside attends to see the condition 
performed, and the horn blows according 
to immemorial custom, out on them f 
This romantic legend has been pleasingly 
paraphrased by me author of M armion, 
in the second canto : — 
**T1ieii Whttby's nam enlting tnld* 
How to their boun three Barooi bold 

Ifnet menial Mrriee do } 
Wldle horns blow out « note of theme. 
And monks cry, *Vye* npon yonr name, 
In wrafib, for loss of silvan game. 

Saint Hilda's priest ye slew.* 
This on Ascension Day each year, 
While labouring on our harboar pier. 
Host Hert)ert, Bmee, and Percy hear." 

_ eent9.Mag. 

THE BlhL GISARME, OR GIiAIVE.t 

(For the Olio.) 
Some made strong helmets for the head. 
And sosae their jgnsly GiaaringB grind. 

BaUai of hodden FMd. 

Tbis weapon was made of vatious forms ; 
«)me had blades mo^ thah two feet long^ 
whfle others were not more than half that 



length. Thev were ^jenerally shaped like 
the ordinary hedge-bill, with the addition 
of a strait blade at the ,top, which could 
be used as a spear ; and a fluke or book 
at the back, to drag the men-at-arms and 
other mounted soldiers from their horses. 
The precise time of their adoption in Eng- 
land is not known ; but it is evident they 
were used by the English prior to the 
Norman conquest, for at tne battle of 
Hastings^ it is said that the Normans suf- 
fered dreadfully from the bills of the 
Kentish men. I attribute the invention of 
this weapon to the Italians, who were once 
celebrated for the manufacture of arBftoiii> 
and warlike implements. Whole troops 
of the English infantry were armed with 
bills, and bore the name of '' bill-men." 
In entering a breach, or in scaling walls, 
it was found a formidable weapon, as the 
length of the blade made it quite impossi- 
l^togra^it. At the battle of Flodden 
Field, the slaughter made by the biU-mea 
on both sides was frightful. 

Mention is made in many of the andent 
inventories of arms and armour, of brown 
and black bills. Grose supposes die name 
of the latter to be denved^from its btmg 
blackened or painted, to preserve itfirom 
rast» but assigns no reason for tiie other 
name. The Venetian bilk of the filtoenth 
century were most elegantly engraved^ and 
the staffs were covered with velvet, and 
studded with gilt nailB e the blades differed 
in shape frem those of othw Bations^ by 
their eurving in a contrary wav* 8ome» 
whatinthe manner of a sabre bfade. 

From the reign of Henry Vn, to that 
of James I, bills were much used> and 
they fre^ntly occur in the inventories of 
anns kept in the different wards of Londom 
It does not appear thtt bilk were much 
nsed in the civil warn between Gharies I 
and the Pafliament ; indeed ah^ that 
time, the^ were thrown aside, either from 
their bemg considered tlumsy and un- 
wieldy w^ipons, or, more probably, from 
the great improvements wiuoh had ta^n 
place 'In the manufacture of fire-arms^ 
which was the cause of the disuse <^ 
many hand weapons hitherto in repute. 
Grose, in his treatise on ancient anns and 
armour, gives an engraving of a btfl, 
trith a number of small bilk attached to 
the back, which was no doubt contrived 
for the purpose of frightening the horses 
of the enemy. J. Y. A— mu 

ifliai^efi of ^tM^itt. 

No. 12. 



tVanyranaocewritenose^te word glaive ^ , **?T•^'u''• c • j 

asaneqniTalentforsword, thongh It to cH- QuiNTiLiAN, by birth a Spaniard, ac- 
cent it signii&ed a biU or ginnne. companied the Emperor of Galba to Rome, 
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where he was afterwards made tutor to 
the nephews of Domitian. He was the 
first who taught in a public free-school, 
and for which he received a lar?e stipend 
from die public exchequer. He was the 
most witty and acute deckunator in the 
Roman empire, yet his writings are es- 
teemed for their purity and elegance. As 
a critic, he was hyper-critical, and a quick 
discemer of faults; but so just, that he 
overlooked not the beauties of other's 
works. His oratory was famous and in- 
atractiye, and he proved himself a most 
efficient sdlolar. Martial and Juvenal 
both mention him as the moderator of 
yooth^ and the gtorions regulator of age. 



gfdentt mat l^tu 

PretervoH&n tf JSTug^t.— Various ex- 
periments have at different times beeA 
made to ascertain a sure process for prei- 
aervmg e«[gs from f|utrefaction ; it was 
discovered a short time since, thatchlo^ 
rate of lime was efftetual for tiie purpose. 
•— TIds substance, being manufactured in 
England on a very large scale, may be 
obtiined at a very trifling expence, and it 
is only necessary to dissolve one ounce of 
it in a pint of water.— OM Mw, 

BUOTANT BOOTS. 

A 'German paper states that a Dr. 
Von Mayerly has lately invented a pair 
of boots, made of block tin, and surroun*- 
*(Bd by a hollow body, by means of 
.ihich he can pass over the most rapid 
Hver. He harlatelv exhibited his contri- 
irance at Pest, at which place he walked 
upwards of 50() fathoms in the Danube, 
wnere it is very rapid and deep, in the 
presence of a vast 'multitude of specta- 
tors. ' — 

Oooteberry Acid.-^K French chemist, 
M. Tilsoy, has succeeded in preparing a 
vegetable acid,- e^ual in quality to the 
citric or lemon acid, from Druisled green 
^gooseberries. The process is somewhat 
complicated, depending on saturating 
thorough malic acid with carbonate of 
Jime, ' which is to be aeain decompound- 
ed l^ the addition of stuphuric acid, and 
the remaining liquor, containinff the 
citric acid, to be evaporated to chrys- 
tallization. The new acid, it is said, can 
be manufactured and sold for less than 
half the price of the citric aoid of the 
ahops.— your, de Phys, 

Railway Coach.— The first Railway 
Coach constructed in Scotland, for the 
conveyance of passengers, made a trial 



journey in the teeigfabonrlidod of Aiidie 
lately. It is dtagged by one horse, and 
is to ply on the Kintaloch railways ii^ 
carrying passengers to boats on the canal. 
It is intended to carry twenty-four pas- 
sengers, but started in hi^h style with no 
less than forty persons within and with- 
ouU 



SACRBD AND PBOFANE SONGS. 

Minister Kirkton, preaching on hymns 
and spiritual songs, told Ske people, 
** There be four kinds of songs, profane 
songs, malignant, allowable, and spiri- 
tual songs. Profane songs :— 

* My mother wnt me to the well. 
She had better gone benel j 
Whet I ffot 1 4nre not tell,^ . 
But kind Robin tovcs me.* 

Malignant songs ; such as, ' He, Ho/ 
Gilliechrankie,' Sad * the King enjojs his 
own again,' against which I have not 
much to say. Thirdly, Allowable songs, 
like, ' Once I lay with another man's wife,'. 

fe may be allowed, sirs, to sing this, but 
do not say that ye are allowed to do this, 
for that's a great deal of danger indeed. 
Lastly, Spiritual songs, which are the 
Psalms of Uavid ; but the godless prelates 
add to these, 'Glory to the Father,* the 
worst of all I have, yet spoken oC 

WILSON, THE PAINTER. 

. Towards die close of Wilson's life, 
annoyed and oppressed by die neglect 
which he experienced, it is well known 
that he unfortunately had recourse \o those 
temporary means of oblivion of the worlds 
to which disappointed genius but too fre- 
quently resorts. The natural consequence 
was, that the works which he then pro- 
duced were much inferior to those of his 
former days ; a fact of which, of course, 
he was not himself conscious. One 
morning, the late Mr. Christie, to whom 
had been intrusted the sale by auction of 
a fine collection of pictures belonging to 
a nobleman, having arrived at a chef <P 
CBuore of Wilson's, was expatiating with 
his usual eloquence on its merits, quite 
unaware that Wilson 'himself \zA just 
entered the room. . '^'This gentleman is 
one of Mr. Wilson's Italian pictures,-— 
he cannot paint anv thing like it now;*' 
'' That's a liel" exclaimed the irritated 
artist, to Mr. Christie's no small discom- 
posure, and to the great amusement of 
the company, ** he can paint infinitely 
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CIVILI^TIOW. 

It may be said, diat the wayt of the 
country are among the great sources of 
ts meam — ^that as roads are the first ele- 
ments of society and civilization^ so they 
may be improved with their improvement 
wimout end. What first changed the 
brave population of the Highlands of 
Scotland irom breechless banditti to peace^ 
able cottagers ? the lines of military road, 
constructed under the direction of General 
Wade ; and, whatever may be the merits 
of this form, the substance of ' the Laud*s 
diatich' has been 'demonstrated by ex- 
perience, 
'* Had yoa but teen thcM roads befon tlwy 



Toa would hold up your bands, and blast 
Oeneral.Wade.** 

Yes, any one who saw how very soon the 
sides of those loads, in districts where 
there was not peviously a hovel, became 
spotted with villages and cottages, would 
bless any man, or any means, that had so 
certainly laid the foundation of a better 
sTStem. 

FRIENDS. 

Hudibras says, a iincere friend is-» 

True as the dial to the sun. 
Although it be not shone upon ! * 

And another observer of hmnan frailty 
adds, — 

" A fatse friend is Uhe the shadow on a aun. 
did, and vanishes at the amaUest clond." 

- A WALL PLOWSR. 

Constantine the Great being envious of 
Trajan's buildings, called the Trajan 
Parieiaria, — ^Wall Flower! because 
his name, (like the Blacking-maker's, the 
Cameron's, and Eady's,) was on so many 
walls. 

LTINO ON BOTH SIDES. 

In Chancery at one time, when the 
counsel of the parties set forth the boun- 
daries of the land in question by the plot ; 
and the counsel of the one part said, — 
" fFe He an this side, my Lord,** And 
.be counsel of the other part said, 
*^ And we lie an this side." The Lord 
Chancellor Hatton, rising, said, " If you 
lie on both sides, whom will you have 
me to believe V* Joid a . 

A JUNIOR TO AN ELDER BROTHER 
( TrarulaUonJ) 

If I am poor, the fault lies not not with me | 
If thou art rich^ the wealth belongs to thee : 
But that the e Ideat and the youngest might 
Be like,— divide ;— and set the balance right. 
P. 

OUT OP DEBT. 

Tou say you nothing owe, and so I say, 
He only owes who something has to pay. . 



A NOTKLTY. 

'Make us a picture of the Cmcifixbn 
to place in our. church,' said a deputation 
of poor labourers from a village in the 
soutn of France* ' Do you choose the 
fi|fure of Christ to be represented dead 6r 
still living,' demoded the artist. This 
was a question on which the piojectort 
of the pamtmg had never thought, but 
after consulting together for some mo- 
ments, they replied to the painter :. ' You 
had better make it living, because, if it 
does noi please us so, it can be k^Ued 
afterwards.' 



GERMAN BEDDING. 

The Germans think it conducive to 
health, that the upper bed clothes diould 
never be so long as to hinder protrusion 
of the feet beyond, and sometimes they 
sleep between two beds. The following 
anecdote is told of an Irish traveller, who 
upon finding a feather bed thus laid over 
him, took it into his head that the people 
slept in strata, one upon the other, and 
said to the attendant, ' Will you be good 
enough to tell the gentleman or lady that 
is to lie upon me, to make haste, as I 
want to go to sleep.' 

SINGULAR MARRIAGES. 

A circumstance of some novehv in ^e 
annals of matrimony occurred a wort time 
ago at Rugely, in Stafford ; it wasthe union 
of two couple, whose previous relative con- 
nezion was such as to produce consequent 
ces, in the sequel, of a most extraormnary 
and ludicrous description. An old man,, 
of the name of Martm, of Lon^don, a^d 
76, appeared at the altar with a girl of 
seventeen as his intended bride ; while 
her sister, two years older, was led thither 
by the grandson of Martin, aged 19. The 
curious results of these alliances are a» 
follow : — The old man recognizes a bro- 
ther in his grandson, and a sister in hi» 
wife ; his spouse must submit (how much 
soever against her inclination), to the ve- 
nerable epithet of gra:ndmother from her 
elder sister ; and the young man may ad- 
dress the damsel of 17 as his grandmother 
or sister at pleasure ; while his wife may 
claim, as her just rights by reason of ma- 
turer age, the submission of her sister, or 
to be called upon to exercise all the re- 
spectful docility of a grand-daughter to- 
wards her. 



TO MR. I>EATH, ALDGATE CHURCH 

From Houndsditchto Aldgate wbeneverl pace; 
I am warned of the grave, for Death stareaia 
my flue. 
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of France. 
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28 after 6 mo. 
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Aug. l» 1823. Died Bebnt Bldomfleld, th« Saffolk VO0», 
AT. 67, anther of the Farmer's Boy, WIU Flow- 
ers, ftc. It Is to be regretted that the beautiful 
productions of this talented IndiTidlial, though 
written nnd«r peenllmr circumstances and unl- 
Teroalif read* admired, and eologlaed by his 
countrymen for their greet merit, did not re- 
ceive snlBcient patronage to prevent the writer 
from sinking a prey tohypochondrtecism. 
mm^ SO 'Vhla saint waa bom at Fontaines in Bnigundy, 
A. 9. 1081, he waa abbot of (be monastery of 
Citeeuz : for his pious seal and pradence he is 
recorded as one of the ornaments of the ele- 
venth age. Bto death happened in his 63rd 
year. St. Bernard la said to have founded the 
monaetery of CkeetSt. Bernard, in SwItserUnd, 
so well known for its hoepttahle character. 
1^0. Died at DubUn. Mrs. Letiaa POkingtOB, 
AT. 88. mils lady*s literary ability was consider- 
able as may be seen by consulting her letters, 
whieh an U«ely and ■snaiUe, her pocHeal elfn- 
siotts aio alio fiur beyond mediocrity* 
kg) 8ts. Bonuaaua and Maxfanilian. Theae saints were 
cruelly tortured, and afterwarde beheaded by 
otder of Julian the Apostate, A. i>. A(8. 
1765. Birth day of H.R.H. WilUam Henry Dtihe 

of Clarence. 
18(18. The battle of Vlmlera was fi>nfi:ht on this 
day, when the French, under General Junot 
were signaUy defeated by the British commanded 
by Sir Arthur WeUesley, with the loss of 8000 
men, and thirteen plecee of cannon. In this 
conflict the flower of the French troops UXL be- 
fore a divisloo of the Engliah aimy like a line of 
grass firom the mowers scythe. 
8S This saint according to St, Gregory of* Tours, 
was martyred during the persecution ofDeclus, 
A. D. 251, several oriental calendan say he was 
drowned. 
1486. Anniversary of the death of the tyrant 
Biehard III, who was MHed al the baMla of Boa- 
worth-fleM, near Leicester. 
1642. King Charles the First on this day set up 
his standard al NottlngluuB at the commence- 
menl of the elvU wars, whkh terminated in 
the destractian of hlmseU; and the conatita- 
tlon. 
. 28 This saint was vlcar-general, and superior of the 
convent at Sienna, and rendered himself famed 
for the disconrsce which he delivered nt Avip- 
non, Toulouse, Paris, &c. He died a. -9^.1686, 
and was canonised by Clement X* 
1868. Beheaded on Tower Hill, Hodtty, Duke 
of Nortfanmbertand, for caneing Lady Jane 
Grey, the wife of his eoo« Lord Guildford Dud- 
ley, to be proclaimed Queen. 
2il8t. Bartholomew. This saint was flayed btlve by 
order of Astyages, King of Armenia. The word 
Bartholomew means the eon of Tdmal or Tolo* 
mmns, a family among the Jewa, mcntloaad by 
Joea^noa* 
1572. ibn the night of St. Bartholomew, 70,000 
Proteetants or HuguenoU, were maaeacred by 
the secret orders of Ohadee IX, King of France, 
at the twtlgation of the Queen Downger, Catha- 
rine de MecUcia, his mother. ^ _ , 
. 2& 81. Louis was enrolled in the holy wars, and died 
A. V. 1270l» whilst waiting the arrival of thfe 
King of SteUy* with hie fleet, to andst in laying 
siege to Tnnia. He waa the founder of tlM 
Chaitiense at Paris, as weU aa otter raUgloB 
places and hospitals. 
1796. The City of If noich wa« taken on this day 
by the French amy under llorean. 
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SSitftraUH Article* 

THE REVENGE OF HUGOUNE. 
{For the Olio,) 

*' Does no one approach^ Ethelwulph? 
Is there ne spear or pennon in sight t — 
Alas ! mine old eyes ache with watching : 
pray heaven the Norman has not gained 
the day r 

Tims spoke Redwald the Saxon, as he 
sat in one of the turrets of his castle, which 
stood on an almost inaccessible rock on 
the coast of Sussex. The sun was fast 
sinkiog in the west, and poured a flood of 
golden light on the waters of the Channel ; 
but the scene had no charms for the aged 
chief: his four brave sons had joined 
Harold, their king, and this was the day 
w which the Norman's power would be 
tried. For three hours had Redwald sat 
intoituiinff suspense, awaiting the issue 
of the combat. Twilight had spread its 
thin veil over the surrounding countrjr» 
vhen> as the chief descended in despair 
^m the turret, the clattering of horses' 

VoL.n. H 



hoofs was heard, and four horsemen rode 
into the court*yard. Their steeds were, 
jaded, and their armour wai hacked and 
splashed with blood. 

" Ah ! Hugoline, my brave boy !" 
cried the aged Redwdd, as he received in 
his arms the foremost horseman, who had 
dismounted with all haste. " Art thou 
returned scathless ? — is the Norman driven 
back, or slain, or — " 

*' Harold is down !" cried the youth 
wildly, *' and the blood of Gurth and 
Leofwynne crimson the turf! Father, 
we are lost — the Norman lion tiiumphs 1 
— And, oh, my brethren are — " 

" Ha 1" cried Redwald eagerly, '' what 
would'st thou say ? — Not dead— no, thy 
tongue dares not utter diat word. Thou 
would'st not tell me that, and stand here 
unharmed." 

" Father," replied the youth, '* they 
are dead, my kinsmen here saw them fall. 
The Norman host has scattered all our 
force ; but there is time to save thee from 
their vengeance." 

" Away with thee I" shrieked the old 
chief—" Away, or bring me backthv bro- 
thers! Where's Edwin,Kenrick, and Ella? 
35 
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coward, hast thou deserted them in the 
hour of peril 1 Hence with thee ! — Oh ! 
that I could wield weapon again !" 

** This is madness, my father," replied 
Hugoline ; " I did all that man could do 
for them: the shaft that slew Edwin 
grazed m^^ face. See you this hacked 
buckler ? it opposed a vain resistance to 
the axe of a Norman knight, who, with 
his followers, slew Kenrick and Ella." 

« 'Tis false! dastard as thou art," 
cried the old chief. '^ By the soul of 
Hengist ! thou art no son of mine — hence 
with thee. Now, now the Norman ma^ 
come, and do his worst, for all I loved is 
lost. My monarch slain, and my brave 
boys too!" 

" Father," said HugoKnc, " I am no 
coward ; ask my kinsmen here if I flinched 
from the fight till my brethren fell. King 
Harold thought me no craven when 1 
struck my javelin through the giant Dane, 
who kept the bridge at Stamford. I left 
the field to save thee, for the Norman's cry 
is up, and woe to the armed Saxon that 
escapes not his clutch. Quick, let me 
tionvey you to the water's edge, a boat 
lies b^ind yon rock." 

At this moment a horn was sounded at 



a short distance, and loud shouts wen 
heard. 

" Ah !" cried the saUant youth, '* the 
blood-bounds have fdlowed at our heels. 
Look to the gate, Walthcof— we will die 
here 1" — ^Then, turning to his aged sire, 
he continued — " Father, I have not de- 
served this ; had it not been for Ihee^ I 
would never have left that bloody fatal 
field alive." 

In obedience to the command of Hugo*' 
line, his kinsmen and serfs had secured 
the gate, and prepared the engines on the 
walu, d^terminea to resist their pursuers 
to the last. The aged Redwald, somewhat 
appeased by the protestations of his son, 
encouraged his followers to hold out the 
castle agaijist the Norman soldiers, who 
were now arrived at the gate. They were 
headed by a knight of gigantic stature, 
mounted on a horse corresponding in size 
with its rider, whose surtout of asure^ on 
which was embroidered a wolf's head, 
erased, now splashed with blood, gave 
evident token that the wearer had not been 
idle in the day's strife. 

'* Saxon," said the knight, addressing 
Hugoline, who stood on the ramj^arts with 
his follQwers, '^ resistance is yam ; open 
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your grates, oi\» by the lidit of heaven, ye 
shall all swiBg in the xoffxi air." 

" Norman dog !" diouted Hugoline, 
" we fear thee not— do thy worst, we can 
but die!" 

" Boy," replied the knight calmly, 
" thou art working thine own destruction ; 
once more I command thee to admit us, 
or thou Shalt see that Lupus keeps his 
word." 

" Thy word, base plunderer I" said 
Hugdine. '^ The men thou see*st around 
me shrink not from the swords of your fol- 
lowers; think ye then that idle threats 
will fright them ?" 

The Norman's eounienanee lowered, 
and it was sometime before he replied to 
this speech ; at length he spoke, not how- 
ever to Hugoline, but to his father, who had 
been an attentive listener to the colloquy. 

" Old man," said he, ** has this mala- 
pert boy thy countenance ? Bethink thee 
of thy peril, and give us entrance. Woe 
to him who provokes the vengeance of 
the Duke of Normandy, now your King !" 

" Norman I" replied the old chief, as 
his dim eye kindled with ire, " think ye 
thatm one battle the force of England can 
be crushed ? No I kinsmen of the slain 
Harold yet live, and will avenge his death 
—forme, I can die here !" 

Lupus ground his teeth with rage, and 
replied fieipelv-.- 

" *Tis well for thee, grey beard, to 
vaunt thus ; but know, that if your castle 
be not rendered up ere moon-rise, thou 
and thy kinsmen shall be consumed in it/ 

He pointed to the horizon as he spoke, 
which was beginning to brighten, though 
the moon had not yet appeared. A pue 
light glimmered on the Channel, wnich 
served to distinguish the sails of those fu- 
gitives who ha(f quitted their native shore, 
after escaping from the disastrous conflict. 

The Norman soldiers^ in the mean time, 
kindled a fire, and lit several torches. 
Hugoline watched them intently, and per- 
ceived ihat they were bringing forward a 
quantity of dry underwood from a neigh- 
bonring copse. They advanced to the 
gates, against which they placed the wood, 
uid appeared to be only waiting for the 
signal from their leader; The moon rose 
above the horizon, and threw her red glare 
on the scene. Lupus advanced, and in a 
threatening tone demanded instant ad- 
mittance. Hugoline replied by loosening 
his bow at the knight^, whose hauberk of 
proof protected its wearer : the arrow 
soapped, and fell to the gromided harmless. 
Lupus calmly seised a torch, and threw 
it into the midst of the wood, which blazed 
fiercely, and the gates were instantly in 
flames, when the aged Redwald, at the 
highest pitch of his voiee^, crkd — 



" Hold, Norman \ hold, for the blessed 
Vir^*s sake have mercy, and the place 
shall be given up — ^but spare my boy I" 

** Fear not, my father," said Hugoline, 
*' let us die in the flames which consume 
our hall, for they are more merciful than 
the Norman who has kindled them." 

" Oh I for our Lady's sake, take pity !** 
cried the aged chief, who heeded not his 
son's remonstrance — *' Have mercy, and 
all we have is yours !" 

'* Then quickly open thv gates, or thou 
and all thy household shall perish !** 

Lupus, as he spoke, perceived the old 
chief giving orders to uijibar the gates, 
when Hugoline spoke. 

'* Are we," said he, *' to pass free? oi* 
do'st thou purpose keeping us to make 
sport for thy fierce leader ?" 

" Boy,*' replied Lupus, *' 'tis witless 
to parley thus — open your gates, or, by 
my father's soul, I'll have thee flayed 
alive, if the flames should spare thee." 

*' Never V shouted Hugoline. **None 
but cravens fear to die. Hence with ^hee, 
dog, or wait and see us perish ; for, by 
the soul of Hengist, whose blood nins in 
my veins, I will not yield to thee, or twice 
thy force." 

** Then die in thine obstinacy," said 
the knight. " Behold the flames are 
kindling round your gate^, another mo- 
ment makes vou ours.** 

A loud yell of despair arose from the 
Saxon followers, in the midst of which 
the Norman sddiers let fly a shower of 
arrows, which killed three of them, and 
wounded several others. The rest, seeing 
the b(^lessness of their case, flew to the 
gates, which they threw open, and the 
rf ormans^ rushing forward with a shout, 
entered the castle, and disarmed the feeble 

farr|son. Redwald was instantly seized, 
[is son, springing forward, slew the fore- 
most of the Norman soldiers ; but tlie rest 
closing round him, he was struck to the 
ground and secured. 

*' Away with him to the next tree,'* 
sdd Hugh Lupus ; when Redwald threw 
himself at the feet of the knight, 

** Oh, Norman," he cried, "thou hast 
not heart to do a deed so vile — spare him, 
or let me suffer first, but do not kill my 
only boy!" At this moment the eye of 
the old cbi6f rested on a youth splendidly 
drei^ed, who stood bv the side of Lupus. 
*' Oh," continued Redwald, " if thou 
would'st not have that child meet as dread- 
ful a death, spare Hugoline, whose only 
crime is that he has this day fought for 
his king and country I" 

" Saxon," replied the knight, « thy 
son has sought his own death r bears he 
sword or lance, and knows not that to 
defend an untenable place is to forfeit 
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the lives of the garrison? He shall die!" 

" Nay, nay," cried Redwald, *' say 
not so — revoke your sentence ! Here at 
thv feet I entreat thee to spare him 1" and 
he clasped (he knees of the knight, while 
the perspiration stood in large drops on 
his aged brow. 

The countenance of Lupus lowered. — 
" Old man," he said, " ye plead in van», 
by my father's soul he shall die ! What ! 
shall a Norman knight be bearded by a 
wretched Saxon slave like him ? Hence ! 
or I may forget thy grey hairs, and do 
thee violence." 

"• Then take thy quittance fierce Nor- 
man !" cried the old chief. He started 
on his feet, and quick as thought plucked 
a small dagger from his bosom, and struck 
with all his force at the breast of the 
knight ; but one of the soldiers with a pole 
axe struck Redwald a blow on the head, 
which stretched hun lifeless at the feet of 
his conqueror. 

Hugoline beheld it; a groan of agony 
.burst firom his overcharged bosom, and 
the cords with which he was bound snapped 
as though they had been rushes. In an 
instant he sprung forward, and seized in 
his arms the youth who stood by the side 
of Lupus, and rushed up the stairs of one 
of the towers. Several, of the Norman 
soldiers followed him ; but he quickly 
closed an iron door upon his pursuers, 
and the next moment appeared on the 
top of the tower. A dozen bows were 
bent, but he held before him as a shield 
his innocent victun. 

" Norman," he cried, or rather shrieked 
out, '* mv revenge is complete ! Look 
on thy darling boy 1— thy heir I — Hast 
thou no prayer," he continued, as he 
watched the speechless agony of the 
knight, " no entreaty for the kfe of thy 
child?" 

•' Oh, Saxon '." cried the knight— 
'^ spare my boy, and thou shalt not be 
harmed." 

'' Ah !" shouted HugoUne, " dost thou 
offer terms now ? — Give me back then 
my father and my brothers — ^raise up that 
old man, whom your followers have mur- 
thered ! — restore him, I say, and thy boy 
is free ! What ! do'st thou hesitate ?— 
Nay," looking at his victim, " struggle 
not, child, I will not torture thee," he 
clutched (he throat of the boy as he spoke, 
and the stifling brealh and convulsive 
struggle told that death was nigh. 

'' Shoot ! shoot the Saxon dog," 
screamed Lupus ; but at the same moment 
the body ot his child, hurled from the 
fearful height, fell into the court-yard a 
mutiUtad* mass; while a dozen shafts 
transflzed the Saxon, who leaped convul- 
sively from the tower, with a shout of 



triumph quivering on his toneue. The 
crash of his armour, as he fell, echoed 
the fall of the unfortunate child. 

J. Y. A jf. 



ODE TO THE MOON. 
(For the Olio.) 

Sun of the sleepteHmdancboly star. 

Bteow. 

Lamp of the even, 
Sorrowftdstar, 
Meteor of hea?eii. 
Shining afar ! 
Beacon of bliues. 
Taper of love, 
WitneM to kiuee 
Seen elae bat abovf » 

The itara shall confeaa thee 
The empress of night, 
The lo?er shall bless thee, 
Thoa mistress of light. 
The bard shall ertol thj 
Pale silvery horn. 
And sighing, condole thy 
Faint exit at mom. 

For street are thehoara 
Mid poesv spent. 
In fUrylit bowirs. 
With soUtii4e bleat I 
And htllowed the moment 
At what time thy pale light 
Illamee beyond comment 
The grey ^oom of night. 

O, qneen of the ocean 1 

That awf^ abyss. 

Whose waves with wHd motion 

Loud bellow and hiss. 

On whose watery pillow 

Fall many a head 

Borne down by the billow. 

Beets now with the dead. 

Oaaes she on thee } 
The pride of my soul I 
Those orbs whidi have won me, 
8af , eanat thoa control? 
O, ttien, when she gases 
With love-searching eye 
On thy mystical mases. 
Chaste orb of the sicy. 



Then, be thy beams volumes 
Whose every page— 
Whose dose-crowded colamns 
My love sball presage, 
That reading ahe dierish 
Tiie precepts there taught. 
Which never can periih 
When 'graved on the thonght. 

Then, t>e thy rays gladness 
To sooth her soft soul. 
Banishing sadnen. 
Diffusing the whole 
With tales of aflWctlon, 
Soft whispers of love. 
Sweet thooshts, by reflection 
Bogenderedabove. 
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Exert «n thf powen. 
Sweet sorrowful orb ! 
Let thy tears fall in showen , . 
Her BOttl to absorb ; 
Tell, tell her I love ber. 
Tell, teU her the whole, 
Wbich thyself can discover, 
Tlie depths of my soul. 

Lamp of the eyen. 
Sorrowful star. 
Meteor of heaven. 
Shining afar. 

When thy love gases on thee. 
Then, swear by thy light- 
By the tear that's upon thee^ 
My life's in her sight. 

8. RIVETT. 



A SCENE ON THE ROAD. 

Wh4t a piece of work is man! In 
every situation he is infinitely inferior 
to Ihe softer sex,— except, indeed, as 
we remarked before, upon the road. 
Here a man of the minutest intellect is 
fifty de^^rees more sensible than the trot- 
tinBf, plodding, weary looking woman 
by his side. Do you see that bunch of 
red rags swaying from side to side on the 
back of that wandering Camilla ? In it 
repose two chubby children, while the 
nine others, of all shapes and sizes, are 
straggling idong the way. The insigni- 
ficant individual, with the tail of his 
coat (for it has only one) dangling down 
nearly to the junction between his bat- 
tered stocking and his hard brown shoe ; 
that mortal with but the ghost of a hat 
upon his head, — a staff within his hand, 
—his slioulders not distinguishable be- 
neath the ample sweep of his deciduous 
coat ; that being is the husband of the 
woman, and^ in the estimation of the 
world, the father of the eleven children. 
Agis^ sweeps on, containing some red- 
no^, small-eyed Bagman, with his whip 
stuck in the arm-rod, a book in his hand, 
and the reins dangling in easy flow over 
the long bony back of his broken-knee'd 
charger. Hey I hey ! cries the conveyer 
of patterns. The paternal vagabond 
slips quietly to Mie side, but guineas to 
sixpences the woman creeps steadily on, 
or even if she be on the right side, diver- 
ges into the path, as if on purpose to 
cause the Bagman's apprehension for 
careless and furious driving along the 
King's highway. Often and often in our 
own yonng days, when mounted in our 
friend Seekham's most knowing Stan- 
hope, bowling along the beautiful road 
between Bicester and Summertown, at 
the easy rate of thirteen miles an hour, 
have we halloed till our throats ached 
again to the female part of a pedestrian 
cavalcade,— but all in vain. And then, 



when wo were inq;>ired, partly by Dea- 
kins*s imperial port, and partly by wrath 
at the impediment to our course, have we 
slang'd till our very self was frightened 
at oui vehemence, and our sleeping 
friend has awakened and stared with 
mute horror in our face I But there the 
insensate termagant stands flatly in your 
way, and unless you havie the eloquent 
vituperations of Jon Bee or Mr. Brough- 
am to aid you,, your best plan is to lay 
your whip on the right flank of your 
restive horse, and trot out of hearing of 
her abuse, (celerimo curse you !) Once 
and once only, were we happy at such 
an interruption. It was in that beautiful 
tract of country between Stirling and the 
Trosachs. "We were slowly driving our 
old horse. Tempest, in our quiet ea^ 
shandrydan, admiring, as all who have 
hearts and souls must do, the noble visttas 
which open every moment upon the sight. 
Far down we heard the gurgling of the 
joyous river leaping over rock and stone, 
yet saw not the glittering of its bubbling 
course for the thick leaves which clus- 
tered on its precipitous bank. Then at 
a winding of the, way we saw a smooth 
calm reach, circling with its limpid wa- 
ters round a projecting point, and just 
below us the tiny billows glistening to 
the noonday sun, half-seen, half-hid by 
the brushwood which decked with green- 
ness and beauty the rocky ledge over 
which we gazed. We gave Tempest a 
gentie hint to proceed, and not far had 
we gone, wh^n, gliding before us in soli- 
tude and loveliness, we beheld a form, 
— and by the quickened pulses of our 
heart — ^we knew whose only that enchant- 
ing form could be. Immersed in " mai- 
den meditation," she heard not the roll- 
ing of our chariot wheels. Nearer and 
nearer we approached, and at last, as if 
roused from a dream, she started and 
turned round. • The large brown eve, 
glistening in its lustrous beauty, till it 
appeared almost in tears, — the dark arch- 
ed eye-brows, the glorying cheek, and 
then the enchanting smile, — it was — it 
was our Ellen ! Three years were passed 
since we had seen the fawn-like maiden. 
We had seen her in the lighted hall, 
where she was the cynosure of every 
eye— the loadstone of every heart. We 
had gazed on the ringlets of her dark 
auburn tresses that floated in many a 
curl along the pure marble of her snowy 
neck ; we had followed with admiration 
every movement of her graceful form, 
and looked with more than rapture on 
the twinkling of her small and fairy-hke 
feet, and we had wondered that a flower 
so fair was still left alone, and was not 
gathered to bloom on in blessedness, the 
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ornament bM ^idight of somo faiti^tVtl 
and loving bosom. And here we saw 
ber in this romantic region^ commnhiiig 
with her own pure spirit. 

We spoke in the words of overflowiDfr 
friendship. And old as we were, our 
lieatt yearned with kindness and affection 
to a being «o young, so beantiful. A^^ain 
Ire tieatd her voiee as we used to dehght 
to hear it, gay, joyous, free. She spoke 
with an enUiusiasAn, which made her 
still more lovely, of the beauties of the 
wild scene round us. " Go on, blessed 
creature," thougitt we, in the fulness of 
our heart, as we descended firom our 
vehicle, and trusted Tempest to his own 
discretion up the hill, — " Go on, blessed 
creature, spreading light with thy pure 
smiles upon the darkness of a clouded 
and care-^istUrbed existence,-^be the 
pride of some youthful bosom, that will 
beat only as thy wishes point! For 
onrself ; we are old and failed, but thy 
beauties have scattered a leai of the 
tree of happiness upon the dull and lag- 
eing course of our thorn encircled 
moughts." We wondered, but inquired 
not the reason of her l>eing solitary in 
so desolate and wild a scene ; our thoughts 
were otherwise employed, and we were 
regretting that we had fallen into the 
sere, the yellow leaf, and picturing scenes 
of happiness and delight, had fate and 
fortune willed it otherwise. Even yet, 
eould we win the heart of one so beauti- 
ful, we might be happy ; attention would 
atone for disparity of years,— and Ellen, 
the lovely, the accomplished Ellen, might 
dtiign— 

to biitt 
yfnfh her l%hC Btep out loaeUmess.** 

Yet why for our vanity or selfish gia- 
tification doom a creature so young to 
waste her best years in the dull and joy- 
less society of an infirm old man ?-*-f)eri8h 
the ungenerous thought ! — but would not 
she herself laugh at the mere idea ! Per-^ 
chance even now she is musing on somiO 
young and betrothed admirer ; perchance 
she ia dreaming of her future happiness, 
when the wife shall make it her pride to 
compensate for the coyness of the maiden. 
In the midst of our reverie and regrets, 
a carriage swept up the hill ; a venera- 
ble old man looked out of the window as 
it stopped, and said, in an almost surly 
tone,—" We have got the shoe replaced 
—how fast you've walked ; come in." 
And Ellen, the young, the pure, the in- 
nocent, the beautiful, was the wife of a 
man older by a good dozen years than 
ourself I Wje hauded her in without a 
word, bowed, as she said farew^, and 



stood gazing after the carriage long after 
a turning of the road coticealed it from 
our view. We remembered, that on re- 
mounting our shandrydan, we caught 
ourself muttering something, which we 
are afraid sounded almost like an oath. — 
Blackwood's Mag". 



UNREQUITED LOVE. 
(For the Olio^) 

Say In l«ve 
What faith fa t« be found in every part, 
*Ti8 boasted «r, bat Uttle U pretenred 

Mbtastasio. 

She told him she loT'd, and he fondly beUeved^ 
Nor (Aerlahed the tboaght that his Mary de- 
ceived. 
As he gallantly dash*d o'er the wave ; 
The kits she imprinted stiU ardently bora«d. 
And he hoped, fondly hoped when to hopie he 

retiurned. 
That the meed of his danger and toil woald 
be eam'd. 
For he troated the plight that she gave. 

In the mid-watch on deck, or with messmatea 

betow. 
Was ever his Mary foi^otten ^ ah 1 no ; 

Not a morning that dawned o'er the deep» 
But to heay'n for Mary his orisons rose } 
And when night with her mantle of darkness 

would close. 
Bis heart waa uplifted for Mary'srepoae, 
Ere he sank on his piUow to sleep. 

He returned, and right joyfully wended his way 
To clasp and enfold, ere the close of the day. 

The Idol and hope of his heart ; 
He had pictured tbe mirth of his own happy 

home. 
With the element's glare and the billows of 

foam, 
And had vowM ne'er agaJln from his Mary to 

roam. 
They would meet and they never would part. 

And saw he the idol and hope of his heart } 
And did she the love of her bosom impart ? 

Did they fondly caress whea they met) 
Ah, no ! — to another her heart she had given. 
The bonds of her love and her promise were 

riven. 
She had broken the troth that she plighted fo 
* heaven. 
Nor betfayed she one look of regret. 

He did notupbridd, for beloved her too well. 
But flown was the vision, snd broken the speU, 

Hope sickened in deadly despair j 
In sorrow £ar far from the false one he fled. 
Again o'er the mountainous MBows tie speo. 
With Cochrane he fonght, and with Cochrane 
he bled, 

Bat the image of Mary was there. 

Oh ! talk not of woman— for say does she feel 

Half the anguish the tough heart of man can 
reveal. 
When once its strong chordshath been|«r'd; 

Can the twig feel Hbe storm like the wide- 
spreading oak, 

Altho' 'twill up-rise from the thunderbolt 
stroke. 

While the trees noble sinews for ever aie bn»k«. 
For ever 'tis bUnhted and seared. 
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All writbing h» feU on the blood-streaming 

deck. 
And vainly, ales 1 tbey endeevoured to check 

The blood as it goehed Id a tide } 
The guoBSoanded hoarsely hiin funeral knell, 
And ere he had bidden a messmate farewell 
He tbongfat on the fair one be loved but too 
weU, 
He mnnnared her name, end he died > 

EB. COLLINS. 



THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
(For the Olio.) 

The erection of this fortress is attri- 
Inited to William Rufus, though some 
contend that it was built at a mucn earlier 
period : it, however, appears to have 
been a place of no consequence, until the 
leigrn of Richard I., when Lon^champ, 
Birfiop of Ely, took from the Hospital of 
Sl Catherine its mill and granaries, 
to make room for the fosse, which at 
the present day surrounds the btnldhigs. 
This proceeding gave great offence to me 
monks, who, with many of the citizens, 
were loud in their complaints against the 
prelate. So violent, indeed, was their 
conduct, that Longchamp, dreading the 
<X)nsequences, took refuge in the Tower, 
but, a short time after, surrendered upon 
certain conditions. It had at this tune 
become a place of considerable strength, 
and contained a tolerable garrison. The 
sabsequent events connected with this 
building- are well known to the readers 
of English history. Though some of its 
towers are topped Mridi brick-work, and 
naany of the walls are covered with a new 
facing, still enough remains to awaken 
thoughts on days of old, when its vaulted 
passages rung with the clatter of the hoofs 
oC the war-horse, or the heavy tramp of 
the mailed warrior ; or, when the traitor, 
hurried to his prison, started and Judder- 
ed as the heavy portcullis dropped behind 
him. 

To those who can call up these scenes, 
the Tower of London has many attractions. 
They view the gate through which the 
brave and patriotic Wallace was conveyed 
to meet a traitor's doom, for defending a 
land unworthy of him. They turn to the 
tower, which tradition says was fatal to 
the two princes. The small chapel, and 
the space before it, are not forgotten, 
where youth and beauty, rank and power 
fell before the grim headsman. Often 
have I visited this ancient fortress, and 
the contemplation of its massive walls, the 
remains -of its- circular towers, and its 
* Gothic windows, with their iron gratings, 
has never failed to awaken a long trfuii of 
reflections. Fancy has pictured the scene 
with Gloster and the weak-minded Henry : 



I have heard the deep hollow groan of 
his victim break the stillness of the night, 
and the stifled cry of the poor youths 
while struggling under the ruffian hands 
of their muinierers, has in my imagination 
resounded awfully through its vaulted 
passages. It is an interesting spot, though 
the scene of numberless crimes; for as 
we think of the manv acts of lawless vio- 
lence and murder that have been com- 
mitted within its walls, we at the same 
time remember there was a halo of en* 
chantment round those days of old. There 
was the knight and his train, the fantasti- 
cally clad cross-bowman, aAd the glitter- 
ing mail of the men-at-arms ; — ay, and 
there were fair forms and bright tresses, 
and brighter eyes to temper the stout heart 
and the iron hand. The hermit in bis 
grot, and the monk in his cell, were alike 
objects of veneration and regard. There 
was a charm even in fanaticism in those 
rude days : the deep tone of the vesper 
bell was grateful then to the weary tra* 
veller'sear, for it told that rest and re- 
freshment were nigh ; and the solemn 
chaunt of tiie lauds, or midnight service 
of the church, soothed the breast of him 
whose conscience had made his couch a 
bed of thorns, and tuned his soul to re- 
pentance. 

Alas ! how many of the noblest and the 
bravest have been cut off witliin the walls 
of this ancient structure !•— not to mention 
the hill to which it gives its name, where 
the traitor and the bar to ambition have 
been violently removed from the stage of 
existence, and where, by a most unjust 
sentence, that bright star, the gallant and 
accomplished Raleigh, was obscured for 
ever ! — But the splendour of feudal days 
has vanished ; the pennon and the Ban- 
derol have mouldered to dust ; the hau- 
berk is a heap of rust ; the mailed warrior 
sleeps in peace, and nous:ht now remains 
to teU of the rude splendour of our an- 
cestors, save the stupendous structures 
they once inhabited. J. Y. A — ^n. 

ANATOMY OF THE EARTH. 

On the created boondariei of Space, 

The Earth is fashioned like the Hoaian Race : 

Stones are the Bones whleh bear with poa- 

droue strength : 
Metals the Nerves of height, breadth, depth 

and length ; 
Crtist is the Skin which yarious Textuves 



Grass is the Hair and with iU wreaths appean i 
Water's the Blood which runs through every 

parti 
Wind Is the Breath and Fire the Spirit's heart: 
The Seasons ore the Pa8sion« Nature given j 
And Time conveys both that which dies and 

lives : « . . „ 

Thns, in the Universe the Fabric rolls, 
And God, the Author, sexaal powers cimtrols. 
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LINES ON THE ANNIVEBSAR7 OF 

h:s UA/Earrs coronation. 

A stranger from tome distant land. 
Crosses the waves to Britain's shores. 
Soon as be gains fair Freedom's strand. 
Ere yet the loftj vessel moors. 

Sadden he hears in tnnefnl peals, 
The gladsome sound of chiming bells» 
The cannons roar at Intenrali, 
And loud th' Innpiring music swells. 

He views the flag triumphant wave. 
Streaming from ev*ry glided spire $ 
And where old Thames' waters lave. 
Thus does his wond'ring soul inquire. 

What mean those bells* enilv'ning straia. 
And those long-ecbo'd shouts between I 
And why on yonder holy fane 
Poes that bright trophy grace the scene ^ 

Stranger, a voice replies, to'day 
We Join to pndse a king revered ; 
We liatt the hour that gave him sway» 
By rising years still more endear'd. 

For not more firmly he sustains 

That throne which Truth and Law surrouud. 

Than in bis subjects hearts he reigns 

By ties of love and honour bound. 

Though deep that cannon's lengthened peals, 
Still deeper shall our praises live. 
And sweeter than those chiming bells 
ShaU Gratitude her tribute give. 

Amid the pride of Eastern kings. 
Go paint a happy scene like this. 
The joy fVom faithful hearts that springs^ 
A country's love, our Menarch's bliss* 



LIVE EELS I— LIVE EELS.' 

' Lordblefs yon. Ma'am, 'tis nothing to them 
whejDi they're used to it.' 

The cry of ' Live Eels* never comes to 
the door, but I feel an instinctive horror. 
When I see the fair represenlress of Bil- 
lingsgate approaching me with the basket 
on tier head, I cross over^ and haste on. 
There is, indeed, but the keen edge of her 
knife betwixt the lives and deaths of the 
curling creatures, which she is crying 
with heart and voice to execute their de- 
fenceless quietus. The moment she is 
beckoned to by a lover of fry and slew, 
waiting on the threshold with the pence 
in one hand and the plate in the other, I 
euessthat the work of death is near ; for 
she bustles to the door, lifts down tlie 
basket, takes her orders; thrusting her 
fingers among the eels to give them a 
brisk stir up, and praising their vivacity, 
she clips up the scales, and picking up a 
promiscuous Quantity co bear down the 
dead weight, she soon decides the fates of 
the alloted portion, and their sand, alas 1 
in which their latter moments were spent. 



is brought to the end; for a board is 
placed across the top of the basket, and 
skinning one fay one, front to front, she 
cuts them into slices about an inch in 
length, till the butchery is completed > 

' You would not eat them- alive, would 
you V — Bv no means ; but might not 
mercy be dealt fairly with those whom 
Nature hath not gifted with a voice, save 
that of ' expressive silence I* If their 
lives be sacrificed at the gustative shrine 
of appetite, the mildest deam might be ad- 
ministered as a ransom . * How squeamish I 
What affected sensibility !*-> Well ; kt 
me be thus accused of it. I can never 
meet the woman that cries ' live Eels/ 
or look her in the face, bnt her voice 
touches my nerves so sensitivelv, and I 
wish myself out of its reach ; and I shonU 
prefer solitary bondage to the daily seeiai^ 
ner deliberately and chatteriogly chop up 
life with less concern than the patent sau- 
sage-making machine. P. 



CURIOUS COINS. 

Growth Halfpenny is a rate paid in 
some places for tithe of every fat beast. 

Head Pence^Ths sura of 51/. which 
the sheriff of Northumberland anciently- 
exacted of the inhabitants of that countj 
every third and fourth yeais^ without any 
account to be made to the King, 

Herring Silver—Money formerly paid 
in lieu of a certain quantity of herrings for 
a religious house. 

Hundred Penny — A tax nosed in the 
hundred by the sheriff. 

Julio — A piece of coin al Leghoin 
and Florence, in value about sixpence 



Laures — Gold coins of K. James, a. c. 
1619, with his head laureated. 

LundreM — Because coined in London, 
a silver penny, weighing thrice those of 
the present weight. 

Mamothy — A piece of money at Or- 
mus, value eight-pence sterling. P. 



THE CONVENT OF CATANIA, 
(Continued from page 85.J 

On the last night of their meeting, 
which her forebodings had protracted 
beyond the usual hour, Montalto had re- 
turned by the customary road to the 
house of his lodging. In a solitary place 
he was suddenly surprised by the appear- 
ance of disguised men, who, rushing from 
theur concealment, deprived him of the 
means of defence, pinioned, and blind- 
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folded him. He was raised into a sort of 
litter, to which he was fastened, and thus 
conveyed alon^^^ until he heard the roar 
of the sea waves^ and found himself depo* 
sited in an open boat. Here one of the 
party^ after giving some orders^ left his 
companions^ and m the feigfned tones^ he 
could recognize the hated voice of his 
enemy — the young Alessi. They pre- 
sently made sail^, and having restored to 
him the use of his limbs, and relieved him 
from the bandage thrown over his eyes, 
he was enabled to discover that ihev were 
coasting in a northerly directidh, though 
for wluit purpose he could not gather. 
The crew consisted of nx men, rough and 
hud featured mariners,' who replied to 
his interrogations with sullen brevitv, and 
seemed to be acting under the orders of 
one whose mein might, indeed, be distin- 
guished from that of his companions ; but 
was, nevertheless, such as^could only be- 
long to a person of subordinate rank. 
Dnnng the night, they kept close into 
shore ; but with the first beams of mom- 
iog, pushed further out to sea, without 
natenally verging from their former 
course. The next night they glided 
through the straits of Messina, and made 
for the idand of Stromboli. It was a 
placid and delicious scene ; the wind just 
verging onward the little bark without 
motion or irr^^arity : Montaito lay on 
the deck, but uncertainty of his fate pre- 
vented slumber ; around him were group- 
ed the forms of the lusty mariners, per- 
fecting the allotted sleep which yet re- 
mainMJ to them before the more active 
season of daylight ; — only the helmsman 
continued at his ordinary work, and the 
ofiff seaman, to whom the direction of the 
vessel was entrusted. The depp medita- 
tations of Montaito were arrested by the 
approach of this officer. He came near, 
and without noise, requested him to move 
to the fore part of the deck, as he had 
something oi importance to communicate. 
His injunction was obeyed. In a moment 
they were to be seen in the glorious light 
of that Southern Morn, side by side, as if 
in conversatioii. The sea-captain, in a 
(juick low tone, might be heard recount- 
inv his secrets, and the breathless interest 
of his hearer might prove that it was no 
common subject of confidence. Ever 
and anon the eyes of the narrator turned 
auxiously around to catch the first move- 
ments of' a disturbed sleeper, or prevent 
the curiosity of the steersman at his post. 
The tale he told was strange. He had 
been the chosen servant of the young 
Alessi for some years ; he had aided him 
in his enterprizes, he had shared in his 
counsels. At Catania, he had learnt the 
story of Montaito, and— -hr knew not 



why, his pity hftd been moved. From 
the first threat of danger, whispered by 
his master, he had resolved to befriend 
the destined victim. His intimation to 
Rosina, at her prayers, had failed ; and 
the evil which could not be prevent- 
ed, he had now determined to remedy. 
To him was intrusted the guidance of the 
present scheme. None else knew the 
the object or system of his measures. His 
orders were to despatch or get rid of their 
prisoner in any way that might be most 
convenient ; but he defied (he wicked 
command, and was resolved to save him. 
They could not return to Sicily, for his 
re-appearance would be the signal for the 
most atrocious acts of barbarous revenge. 
Neither could they long be absent, for 
already had sufficient time elapsed for the 
execution of his master's orders, and sus- 
picion would be excited by their long 
continuance at sea. All he could do 
would be to hind his prisoner on some 
poiut of the continent, and leave him with 
a recommendation to make the best of his 
way to Naples. His only condition was, 
that an inunediate return to Catania would 
not for a moment be contemplated by 
him, as he valued the life of his benefac- 
tor. 

This was the substance of his disclo- 
sure. Montaito, in mute gratitude, heard 
the extraordinary tale, and without evinc- 
ing any change of deportment, watched 
with impatience the pro<>ress of the vessel 
as it changed once more its course in an 
easterly mrection, and favoured by the 
wind, at last safely reached the headland 
on which rises the town of Argentina. In 
the interval between the above conversa- 
tion and their arrival in the harbour, all 
his efTorts had been applied to liberate 
Antonio, the servant of Alessi, from the 
thraldom of his villanr. His endeavours 

C roved successful, when he quitted the 
oat, he went not alone, but was accom- 
panied by his preserver. The next in 
command was charged with the safe con- 
duct of the vessel to Catania, as though 
this had been part of a premeditated plan. 
As they took their leave of Argentina, on 
the road to Naples, they could discern the 
white sail of their hank filling with the 
side wind, and pursuing its silent -way 
towards the south. Montalto's lettf^r was 
despatched from his father's palace. He 
had intreated for permission and means to 
return immediately to his love, but the 
old nobleman doubtfully listened, and re- 
quired that his son should serve one cam- 
paign in the wars of his country, before 
his benediction could be rained for the 
nuptials. To this parentu wish he had 
reluctantly acceded. He should for a 
short time, in obedience to his father. 
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deviate Crom the palh of his iDclination ; 
but he owed^something as <.an equivalent 
for the heart' which she had f iven to him, 
and his laurels, could he win any, might 
in some sort be a compensation. 

Tbis was the substance of that letter^ 
which gave a revival to the hopes^ and 
•oimation to the fading beauty of Rosina. 
We will leave her for awhile, and observe 
the proceedings of vouog Alessi after the 
night when as earned off MontaUo. Tn 
concealment he stiU lurked about the 
neighbourhood of his father's house, 
anxiously awaiting the return of his boat, 
and the announcement of his enemy's 
•destruction. The boat came — Antonio's 
|»lace was filled hy another — and to their 
master's almost delirious questions, the 
unwelcome answer was given, which as- 
sured him of all that he now for the first 
time foreboded. His wicked mind was 
instantly agitated with schemes of fresh 
Kvenge. He despatched confidential 
agents to track the movements and com- 
municaie all the actions of MontaUo ; he 
learnt his presetit o^upation, and in a 
spite that seemed to have no premeditated 
plan, he circulated,.through various chan- 
nels, a rumour that MontaUo, upon the 
first colhsion with the foe, had fallen in 
the field. This, corroborated by the as- 
sent of many hired witnesses, did not fail 
to reach the ears of Rosina. Disbelief, 
shadowed sometimes with a fear of its 
authenticity, caused in her mind a conflict 
of the most oppoate and terrible emotions. 
But conviction was at length urged upon 
her by the receipt of a despatch purport- 
ing to be from the father of Montalto, in 
wtiich all particulars of his son's death 
were painfully detailed. For a time, the 
poor girl's agony broke forth in paroxysms 
which seem€Ml to* convulse her whole sys- 
tem. She was wild, tumultuous, and 
wayward in her grief. She refused the 
solace of friends, she listened to no alle- 
viation of her calamity. She was " like 
sweet bells jingled harsh and out of tune," 
and never did it appear that their order 
and beauty would come again. Oh ! how 
dreadful was the violence of her sorrow, 
which seemed a thing stran^^e to one of such 
gentleness* The songs which she had sung 
to him were forgotten, or only remember- 
ed in fragments to aidd intensity to her 
suffering. The ringlets, of which the 
fairest lay, as she supposed, upon his 
clay-cold heart, now fell unarrayed upon 
her shoulders. Weeping, 'and recount- 
ing the valour and attraction of him whom 
she could see no more, up and down the 
lonely corridors she wandered like a ghost 
—in vain appealed to, in vain hindered. 

fiut this season passed away ; and when 
the voice of the thunder-clap no longer 
rang in her ears, but was remembered 



only in a aerener moment, the sorrow 
winch had been almost frenzy, was tem- 
pered to an honourable regret. Her eye 
had lost its brilliancy, and she cared not 
for the world : — for it was a desert to her, 
though all its sweetness, and grandeur, 
and eternal beauty were there, and only 
fine of die countless creatures gone from 
Its surface. 

But her dejection was equable and ra- 
tional; and It was from a settled pur- 
pose, rather than at the impulse of an un- 
certaiu fancy, that she resolved to abandon 
her home and kindred, and in perpetual 
seclusion give to her God that broken 
heart, wliich might have been too much 
given to a mortal being. She took tlie 
veil, and in the convent of which 1 spoke 
at the opening of thb paper, was enrolled 
a member of the holy sisterhood. 

Time passed on ; the Neapolitan war- 
fare suffered a pause, and in the interval 
MontaUo lost no time in returning to Ca- 
tania. Upon ihis arrival, what was his 
dismay and astonishment, when informed 
of his supposed death, and the effect it 
had produced ia the life of poor Rosina ? 

Uncertain what steps to pursue eventu- 
allv, U was his first natural impulse to 
inmrm her of his safety, and still endur- 
ing attachment. In an evil hour the 
announcement of this unexpected news 
visited her in her solitude. In an evil 
hour the chords of her mind were once 
more unstrung, and the harmonies newly 
heard were turned into dissonance. The 
sorrows of the past came upon her afresh, 
but under another aspect. Fur she had 
estranged herself from her love, and by 
her own act, had effected that sad re- 
verse, that horrible privation, which had 
been more tolerable, whatever else had 
been the cause. — What remedy now re- 
mained ? With all its original force the 
tide of her lovo rolled in its former chan- 
nels ; and the infirmity of human resolu- 
tion could not now withstand the strength 
of the current. Her spirit was weaned 
from her holy occupations. Sickened 
with her garb, her daily duties, her asso- 
ciates, her very thoughts, she longed to 
cast off the self-imposed thraldom. Ne- 
ver to the eye of enthusiastic childhood, 
did the distant hill-tops gleam with such a 
beauty as now that ^e contemplated 
them — a love-sick prisoner. The hope 
less schemes of reli^, which such a con- 
dition suggested, were all (hat now re- 
mained for her meditation and her solace. 
To abandon her rigid profession was im- 
possible : to desert it and escape, seemed 
more practicable By day, as she gazed 
through the grated windows at the fair 
prospect before and around her, this was 
the vision which came with every object 
arid beautified the whole. Bv night, it 
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filled the loBg kitervBl between her faint 
slumbers; — ^and as she slept, the more 
obscare and rode conceptions, still occu- 
pied her fancy with the same tbeme^ the 
same never varied purpo^. It was, per- 
haps^ in a midnight hour t)iat ihe dread- 
fal project was formed^ which surely must 
have been the last resource of the de- 
spairing maid^ when^ by constant agita- 
oon, the turbulence of her spirit had be- 
come a sort of phrenzy. Then it was 
that her reckless and determined love 
fantid itself a way ; and by an effort 
more appalling, perhaps^ than any that 
history can fumin^ gramed at the attain- 
ment of its coveted enci. Without ad- 
mitting into her counsel one of all those 
on whose fidelity she might have reposed, 
the measures for this awful expedient 
were -(kliberately concerted. She plan- 
ned, she determined, ^he prepared it in 
secvesjr and alone. 

It was in tlie mid-watches of the night, 
that the sisters were aroused from their 
rest, by the cry of ** Fire I" from some 
one hurrying along the dormitories. It 
was Rosina who urged them to fly — it 
was Rosioa who discovered the danger — 
it was Rosina who plotted the conflagra- 
tion! The flames were rushing wildly 
and high up the outer walls of the build- 
ing, but she would not yet retoe. From 
cell to cell, she went quickly along^ cal- 
ling on all to escape, yet not daring to 
think of her own safety until assured that 
no hving creature could be left in peril. 
She went like a beneficent being, amid 
the havoc and ruin that she had achiev- 
ed. Not yet would she desert the danger- 
ous place, for she shuddered to think 
there might still be some one whose blood 
if shed, would fall so surely on herself. 
At last the huge edifice was deserted and 
voiceless, and secure of the preservation 
of her innocent aaaociates, she passed 
along the passages and apartments, now 
almost undistinguishable. As she went, 
the sheets of fire flashed hoUy and fierce- 
ly around her. The heat became more 
intense, the hideous enemy approached 
her, and half enveloped in flame she fied 
precipitately, but too late, from the tot- 
tering ruin. Overtaken in her flight, ^ 
yet had strength and surviving conscious- 
ness to move in the premeditated track, 
and when the morning dawned it showed 
her lying a disfigured corpse under the 
doorway of her beloved Montallo. — Old 
Man. 

A CONTRAST — BOHEinAN HACKNEY- 
COACHMBN. 

The drivers of the fiacres in Prague are 



A race of hftckMyooeAchiiiAi Ihot h«fe 
tiiis notable distinctioii in their moral con- 
st itution-^they arc always satisfied with 
tlietr fares. One of these people, whom 
I hired, undertook the task of explaia^ 
'm*r what was worthy of notice in tlte 
churches, a piece of supererogatory be- 
nevolence shewn to me purely out of 
complaisance as a stranger. I stared 
when he made the proposition, for- 
getting for the instant that ne was one of 
^ose whose consciences are seared and 
feelings indurated by wet weather and gin 
drinking. It was not the genius of gruff- 
ness, who, in England, descends from a 
coach-box in a pair of old dank boots, 
his hat wreathed with a wisp of straw, iiii 
a series of great-coats, which nourish his 
discontent without adding to his vivacity. 
A Musical Tour in Germany. 

SWEARING. 

The foHowing ironical remark is made 
in one of the essays in ' The Microcosm,' 
upon this hatefiu habit of our country- 
men :— '' So universally indeed does this 
practice prevail, that it pervades all sta- 
tions, from the peer to the porter, finom 
the minister to the mechanic. It is the 
bond of faith, the seal of protestations, 
(the oaths of lovers indeed are a theme 
too trite to need discussion here,) and the 
universal sucoedaneum for logical or even 
rational demonstration. 

COPENHAGEN. 

The Danish capital is, upon ^e whole, 
one of the handsomest cities of northern 
Europe ; and, in proportion to its extent 
contains fewer houses that can be reckoned 
mean Oi^altry than any town in the 
worlds Ttie population, according to the 
return made m 1806, was 25,000 souls. 
At present it is near 100,000. Copen- 
hagen possesses one of the finest harlMurs 
in Europe, the vessels within it beisg 
moored m the heart of the town, with 
their bowsprits above the windows of the 
houses. 

SCOTTICISMS. 

The following peculiar expressions are 
used by the common people of Edinburgh. 
" If you will gang after that man with 
the tree leg," said a labourer to a person 
enquiring the way to a street, ** he will 
tak« ye to it." The man pointed to had 
a wooden leg. A servant at an inn ex- 
pressed himself thus — " Oh ! Sir, it has 
been a terrible wet and fiery night," — 
meaning, that there had been much rain, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. 
They also say, " It rains so hard to-day« 
that I fear I shall not get walked." In 
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the north they emphitically say, *' He 
was a good man ; lor he could see from 
his door a hundred tmoket rise on bis 

S-ounds." And again — '^ He cannot 
rive ; for he pttt out fifty smokes ,•"— 
meaning that a landlord had removed so 
many tenants. 

LA22ARON1 OF NAPLES. 

This unfortunate race of wretched 
beings have a much worse character than 
they deserve ; they are branded with the 
name of robbers, Uiieves, and cut-throats; 
whereas their conduct is inoffensive and 
peaceable. Their chief employment is 
porter's work, and they will carry the 
heaviest loads for the most trifling sums, 
seeming contented with whatever you 
offer them. It is difBcult to say how mey 
contrive to exist on the scanty means their 
labours afford ; their food, mdeed, is not 
costly — a slice of black bread, with a few 
onions, stinking olives, or the fruit of the 
' prickly pear, is their common diet. A mess 
of pasta or stockfish is a feast. How would 
our London porters relish such a regimen ? 
There is, however, another species of 
vagabonds, from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, who, under the pretence of seeking 
emploj moot, infest the city and commit 
all sorts of plunder : thev are called. "^ I 
lazzaroni di Campagna, and are held in 
the greatest contempt by their brethren of 
the city. Such are the gradations of so- 
ciety. — Notes of a Tour in Italy, 

PEDIGREE OF OUR IMMORTAL DRAMATIST. 

Shaespe are's pedigree is known solely 
by the entries on the Court Rolls of Row'- 
ington. It there appears that John Shak- 
speare, the eldest son of Richard, died in 
1609, and that Thomas Shak»peare was 
admitted to the Hill Farm, as his son and 
heir. This Thomas, from his will, which 
was made in 1614, appears to have been 
a mealman or baker, and lived at Moulsey 
End, in RowingtoD, May 5, 1614 : -his 
widow was admitted in the Court Baron 
to her free bench, and afterwards sur- 
rendered to her son John, who was then 
admitted accordingly. He died m Feb- 
ruary, 1652-3, leaving two sons ; William, 
who died in 1690, and John, who died in 
1710— no less than five descents in this 
instance on the Copyhold Court Rolls: 
there may possibly be further particulars 
upon them. — Orif^nes Genealogica, 

OLD INHABITANTS. 

The descendants of Purkis, the man 
who carried William Rufus's body out of 
the New Forest, after he was slain, still 
reside in the New Forest, and are called 
Purkis.— /Wrf. 



difpsrincb of opinion. 



It is not only ridiculous, but unjust, to 
be angry with another because he is not 
of your opinion. The interest, education, 
ana means by which men attain their 
knowledge are so very different, that it is 
impossible they should all think alike; 
and he has as much reason to be angry 
with you as you with him. 



(For the OKoO 

THE HALBERD, OR HALBERT. 

The invention of this weapon is attri- 
buted to the Swiss, but there are many 
early specimens of the halberd, evidently 
of Itelian workmanship. They were ge- 
nerally borne by the porters and guards 
of persons of distinction in the fifteenth 
ana sixteenth centuries. Some of them 
were moist ex<)uisitely pierced and chased, 
and in many instances richly gilt Though 
we find mention of troops of halberdiers, 
the pike was certainly preferred, as it was 
better adapted for protecting the foot from 
the charge of the norse. Ihave seen Ve- 
netian halberds of most beautiful work- 
manship, the lances of which were more 
than eighteen inches long. The blades 
were in the shape of a crescent, curiously 
pierced and chased. Halberds of this de- 
scription were generally termed • sword- 
blaae-halberds,' from the length of the 
lance, which projected from the top. — 
Many beautiful ludberds were manufac- 
tured in France, from the time of Francis 
I., to that of l^ewis XIV. : they resembled 
much those made at Venice both in shape 
and ornament. In the wars of the low 
countries, the halberd was used bv tlie 
Italian and German mercenaries,* but H 
is evident the pike was conadened the 
better weapon. It does not appear that 
many halberds were manufactured in 
England, as most of those which have 
been preserved in this coimtry are evi- 
dently of foreign workmanship. Those 
of English make could not boast of that 
elegance of form or finish for which the 
French and Italian halberds were admired. 
In an ancient painting: of the celebrated 
interview between Francis I. and our 
Henry VOI., in the ' Champ de drop 
dl'Or,* most of the. foot guards in the train 
of the English monarch are armed with 
halberds. J. Y. A — n. 

* lo th« battle before the town of Newport, 
Id Flanders, lo disastrous to the CathoUc 
forces, the arch-duke All>ertus was wounded 
in the bead with the random blow of a Halberd. 
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No. 13. 

LUCIAN SAMOSATENSIS. 

This orator, who lived in the reig^n of 
Trajan, by his apostacy to the faith he 
once professed, fell into disrepute, and 
brought disgrace on himself thereby. If 
credit be given to Snidas, ' he was torn 
in pieces by fierce and greedy dogs, as a 
jQst judgment for his derision of the Chris- 
tian faith*' He was certainly surnamed 
BUwphemu9 or Dysphemus, and styled a 
derider both of gods and men, and one 
whb spared neither God nor man; but 
composed naturally for merriment, and 
to provoke laughter, was incontinent of 
laughing. 

Caspar Barthias says — ' Concerning 
the philosophy of this writer, I dare aflbrm 
tbat it was never weR apprehended and 
known by any, even to our very selves : 
neither is it impious, bnt where it opposes 
Christianity, and that it lookedi higher 
into the consideration of divine things than 
is commonly imagined bv the vulgar.* 

_ ' P. 

SENECA, THE REPROVER. 

Seneca, that wrote so incomparably 
well upon the subject of moral virtues, 
and the oraises due to it, yet allowed his 
pupil, Nero, to commit incest with his 
mouier,Agrippina; wrote against tyranny, 
•and yet was a tutor to atynint ; reproved 
others for hanntmg the Emperor's court, 
and yet himself was scarce a day absent ; 
feproved flatterers, wMft he meanly 
stooped to those base offices himself ; in- 
veisned against riches and wealthy men, 
and yet heaped up himself a vast deal of 
treasure by^usury and oppression. 

The following anecdote is copied from an 
old and very scarce history of France. 

SINGULAR PRAYER. 

The celebrated La Hire^ on the point of 
entering a besieged city, met a priest, and 
demanded of him absolution. " Confess 
yourself. Sir," said the priest. La Hire re- 
plied that he had no time to lose ; that in 
general terms he had made all the confes- 
sion that people in his profession %ere ac- 
customed to make ; upon which the priest 
gave him absolution, such as it was. The 
penitent then addressed to God this prayer : 
'^God, I beseech thee, that thou wouldest' 
do for La Ifire this day, what thou wouldest 
that La Hire should do for thee if he was 
God, and thou wast La Hire." G. S. S. 



JOHN PHILPOTT CDRSAM. 

One morning, at an inn in the south of 
Ireland, a gentleman, traveltmg upon mer- 
cantile busmess, came running down stairs ■ 
a few minutes before the appearance of . 
the stage-coach, in which he had taken a 
seat for Dublin. Seeing an ugly little 
fellow leaning against the door post, with 
dirty face arS mabby clothes, he hailed 
him, and ordered him to brush his coat.. 
The operation proceeding rather slowly, 
the impatient traveller cursed the lazy 
valet for an idle, good-for-nothing dog, 
and threatened him with corporal punish- 
ment on the spot, if he did not make haste 
and finish his job well before the arrival 
of the coach. Terror seemed to produce 
its effect; the fellow brushed the coat, 
and then the trowsers, with great diligence^ 
and was rewarded with sixpence, which 
he received with a low bow. The ^ntle- 
man went into the bar, and paid his bill, 
just as the expected vehicle reached the 
door. Upon getting inside, guess his 
astonishment to find his friend, 9ie quon- 
dam waiter, seated snugly in one cdmer, 
with all the look of a person well used to 
comfort. After two or three hurried 
glances, to be sure that his eyes did not 
oeceive him, he commenced a confused 
apology for his blunder, condemning his 
own rashness and stupidity ; but he was 
speedily interrupted hj the other exclaim- 
ing, '' Oh, never mmd-^make no apo- 
logies ; these are hard times, and it is well 
to earn a trifle in an honest way. I am 
much obliged for your handsome fee for 
so small a job. My name. Sir, is John 
Philpott Curran— what is yours?" The 
oUier was thunderstruck by the idea of 
such an introduction to the most cele- 
brated man of his day ; but the irresistible 
wit and drollery soon overcame his con- 
fusion, and the traveller never rejoiced 
less at the termination of a long journey, 
than when he beheld the distant spires of 
Dublin glitter in the light of the setting 
sun. This deserves to be recorded among 
the many comical adventures into which 
Curran was led by his total inattention to 
personal appearance. — Week. Rev, 

DR. A T AND HIS FEE-PATIENT. 

A youth, on leaving a celebrated, but 
uncouth physician, in Bedford-row, a few , 
days since, on receiving the prescription 
tendered a half sovereign for a fee. The 
Doctor took h, and turning round said, 
" My lad, can you reaUy aflbrd to give 
me this for my advice ?"— " Whv, not 
ttify well. Sir," the youth replied.— 
** Then what a d — d fool you must be to 
offer it me," retorted the Doctor, dropping 
the fee into his pocket, and walked away 
in the ecstacy of one of his galvanisgl 
grins. n X 
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▲»VieB TO A YOUTH. ' JjnMk Ih* Mwtiflnn/herflW. *Htm»} 

* We've ntHttOfviee nor arft lemi*d of yon.' 
Wottld'st thott the oat'rai UU of men aiK>ld. p 

Be not by Pleaeure** etren liuee decoy 'd : _ 

Thy ptMloiM fOTem la Dleerctton*s edioirf, • 

And make the wd tnbMrritaft to th« rule. 

p. EPITAPH ON A QUAABELSOME MAN. 

'■^^*" Beneath this stone, Ues one wheee life 

AW A v^ n n VT V M^*^ *P^' ^^ qaamls and In strife } 

AN APT aBPI<Y. ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 1^^^ ,j, ,^^ 

AVMwof Athenato«»pwtaaflald, Forwh«nh«»lep»th«wotfciw«»blert. 

' Ye SiMitaaa an ndcara'd and moanly bred. O. S . S • 

Tns Qiath month of our year is compounded of Septem, seven,, and a conlracttoa 
of imber, a shower— the wet season usually commencing at this period oif the year. 
It orig^inally stood in the Roman Calendar as the seventh month, as its name imports, 
itad became the ninth, as it at present remains, in the reign of Numa Pompilius. The 
month was considered under the protection of Vulcan ; and at different times it re- 
ceived the following various names from the Emperors and Senators of Rome. In 
compliment to the Emperor Tiberius, (he Senate wished it to bear his name ; but he 
declmed accecUng to it. We are told by Suetonius, in his life, that Domitian named 
it GfrmanicuSi in honour of his subduing the Germans. The senate, according to 
Julius Capitolinus, gave it the name of Antoninus, to commemorate their wise and 
good emperor, Antoninus Pius. Herodian informs us that the infamous Commodua 
Sad it ctuled Herculeus, in honor of Hercules ; and the emperor Tacitus, if the Syra- 
CQsan historian Vopiscus is correct, had it named after him, because he was bom and 
became emperor in this month ; but in opposition to all its christenings, it still retains 
the name which Numa gave it. By our Saxon ancestors it was called Gertt-tnonat, 
from barley bein^ produced this month, which bore the ancient name of Gerst. The 
reason given by Verstegan for its being called thus is from the excellence of the be- 
verage made therefrom, called beere. The word barley is derived from beereUgh^ 
firom a corruption of which comes berlegh, and from berleg, barley. ^* So in Ske 
manner beereheym, to wit> the overdecking or covering of beere came to be called 
berham, and atterwards barme, having since gotten f wot not how many naioie^ 
besides." " The excellent and healthy liquor called beere, ancientlv caUed Ael, 
(they being in effect both one) was the invention of the Germans, who brought it iuto 
general use." 

The Romans celebrated the following festivals during the progress of this month. 
On the first day was a festival in honour of Neptune ; sacritces wefe also offered on 
this day to Jupiter Maimactes, to obtain propitioas weather. The next day was a 
PerisB, or holyday, to commemorate the victory which Augustus sained at Aptium 
over Antony and Cleopatra. The Dionysiaca, a festival dedicated to Bacchus, was 
held on the third. On the fourth the celebration of the Roman games commenced 
and lasted eight days. They were instituted by Tarquin the elder, and dedicated to 
the great gocb, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, to render them propitious to die people. 
On the sixth a black ram and ewe were offered up as a sacrinoe to Erebus. The 
eighth was considered a remarkable day, Arom its bem? the one on which Vespasian 
took Jerusalem. The thirteenth was the day of the dedication of the Capitol, and on 
this day the Preetor performed the annual ceremony of driving the nail into the wall 
of Minerva's Temple, to denote the number of years that the Roman Empire had 
existed, writing at tliat time being but imperfectly known and understood. Afterwards 
the ceremony of driving the nail became a religious rite, to avert (he plague and other 
* public calamities, and was conceived to be of such vast importance, that (fictators 
were often created expressly to perform it. The great Circensian games began on the 
fifteenth, and lasted five days. These games were Jt^orrowed by Romulus from the 
Greeks, and on their first institution they were held in the Campns Martins. They 
were not called Circensian games till Tarquin the elder constructed the great circus 
between the Aventino and Palatine Mounts.. Fiv6 sorts of exercises were performed 
in these games, namely -.—chariot-racing, their chief divertisement ; leaping; the 
pitching the discus; wrestling; and boxing. On the dav appointed for beginning 
these sports, the populace went to the Capitol and received the decorations for their 
plays« from whence they proceeded in good order to the Circus. At the head of the 
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march appeared the chariots which contaiMd the slaluw vf the sods^ and the most 
iUustrious Romans. AU the chilflien of the knights came on horaeoack distributed by 
s(}Dadrons, and the others on foot^ ranged in battalions. NeaLt came those who led 
the horses ; then ttie combatants, naked, succeeded by dancers, musicians, and slaves 
bearing censers of gold and silver, and other sacred vesMls. 

The proccsnun having arrived, the consuls and prstors made the accuscomed saori- 
ilces, the people took their seats, and the sports h&gui. The twentieth, the birth-day 
of Romulus was celebrated; and on the twenty-thinl that of Augustus, by the Roman 
knights, who performed for two days CirceDS-.an ^ames. Sacrifices were offered on 
the twenty ofifth to Venus, to SaAom, and to Mania, the mother of the Lares ; to the 
latter it was the custom to sacrifice young children, until Brutus abolished the inhuman 
pracUce, and ordered that poppies and onions should for the future be offered instead. 
On the twenty-seventh sscrifices were offered to Venus genitfix, and to Fortuna 
redtup. On the thirtieth was h^ two feslivab, one of which was consecrated to 
Minerva, the other being the celebration of the Medritinalia, held in honour of the 
goddess Meditrina, who was supposed by the ancients U> preside over medicaments, 
on whkh occasion the Romans first drank their new wines mixed with the old^ whijh 
was to serve them instead of physic. 

During this month the sun is in the signs Virgo and Libra. 

The month of September is often a very pleasant one, yet when it arrives we per- 
cerve the open face of nature has undergone a material change ; a veil is drawing 
fast over the all-attractive besnty of summer, the youth of the year is gone, and with 
it most of its inviting pleasures ; no longer can we look on the prcMUce of those 
fieUs which the eye r^ted on so lale with a feeling of intense delight, viewing its ad- 
vancing to maturity, now, alas ! bare and arid. The trees of the forest appear disco- 
loured, and are fast shedding their verdant and pleasant umbrageous canopy. The 
hedge-rows too have lost their tapestry of flowers, and are softened down to one 
monotonous hue ; the flowers of the guden have become scarce, though many still 
remain which were flowering last month, and a few gorgeous ones are opening, among 
which are the passion flower, the several species of sun-flower, the aromatic scabious, 
and the beauteous dahlia ; with the Michaelmas daisy to unfold the almost inexhaus- 
tible variety of the Flora. The fruit garden and orchard at tliis period is one scene 
of profusion, tempting ths willinp^ palate. *' Against the wall the grapes have put 
on thai transparent look which mdicates their complete ripeness, and have dre^ed 
their cheeks m that delicate bloom which enables them to bear away the belle of 
beaotv from idl their rivals. The peaches and nectarines have become 'fragrant, and 
the whole wall where they hang is musical with bees. Along the Espaliers, the rosy- 
cheeked appl» look out from among their leaves, like laughing children peeping at 
each other Uirough screens of foliage, and the young standards bend their strs^gling 
bonghs to the earth with the weight of their produce." 

The vintage of England, cider or apple wme making, takes place this month, which 
may be said to be the only kind of wine made that is deserving of the name of British. 

On the first of this n^onth partridge shooting [commences, when the sportsman 
returns full of alacrity to his destructive diversion, to furnish the table of his friends 
with an addiitonal luxurious dainty. On the same day hunting commences, when all 
around rings with the music of the hounds, answered by the sound of distant guns in 
every pait of the country where game abounds. Milton, in his L' Allegro speaks of 
the custom of beginning the chase at day-break, instead of the late hour at present 
adopted, and says, now 

The Hoands and Horn 
Cbeerly toiis« the •InmlMring morn. 
From the tide of some hoar hiU, 
To the wild woods echoing shrill. 

Having been as difi\ise in our observations on the natural appearances of the season 
under notice as space permits us, we here close our remarks with the following brief 
but pleasing poetical picture of the month, which tells of the treasure Providence 
has so bountifully provided for us : — 

Sospended on each liough 

Bich Autumn's mellow gifts abound, 
The vineyards yield their clustera now, 

And Ceres is by Bacdias crown'd. 
Ah ! idle names of heathen lore : 

'Tis Israel's God alone can give 
The Spring's green bnd, th' Autumnal store. 

The dawn Af lift, and means to live. 
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Ang. 26 nis saint was s natlfsof Boms, and sncoeeded Vic* 
tor in the papaey a. d. S02. He died in the tbne 
of SeTsraa, 219. 
IMS. AnnlToraary of the memorable battle of 
Cressy, fought Iwtween Philip de Valolir, king of 
Franee, and Bdward III. The signal defeat of 
the French army in thia conflict, which amounted 
to upwarda of 109,000, has been attributed to the 
great judgment and Taloar of Edward the Black 
Prince* After this battle the three (Mrieh fea^ 
theis, with the motto leh Dlen, weiv added to 
the arms of the Prince of Wales. 
Thia aaint became archbishop of Aries, a. d. SOI; 
Bis great learaing end amiable qualities gained 
for him the esteem of Pope Symachns, who be- 
stowed the PalUum on him. His death happened 
In 642. 
1748. Died on this day, James Thomson, the eel^ 
brated author of the Seaaona. In this unrlTalled 
and beantlAiiperlbrmance tlie poet has dlaplnyed 
the whole magnlAoence of nature whether pleas- 
ing or dreadful. 

— * 28 St. Augnstine was a native of Thagaati, in Nmnl- 
dia. His conTcraton took place A. ]>. 380. He was 
a judidons divine, and the most ▼olnminoaa 
writer of all the Latin fathers. He died In the 
seTcnty-seTcnth year of his age, In 480. 
1846. Died St Boatoek, Hugo Orotlns, one of the 
moat learafed writers of any age or«oontry, at. 
62. Among the numerous works piodaced by this 
talented man, his Treatise on the Tratb of the 
Christian Bellgion j hla Book on Peace and War; 
and his Scripture Commentaries, are lasting no« 
numents of learaing.- 

•'— 39 This day is a ftstlTal held in nmembraace of St. 
John's being beheaded. 
1488. Died on this day, Louis XI. king of France. 
This monarch has left behind hfan a character of 
the most odious nature. He was a bad son, a 
bad husband, a bad fistber, a bad master, and a 
tyrannical soTsrelgn* 
1422. Diedat Paris, where hehad settled his Goort. 
the hero of Agincoart, Henry the V. at. S*, of 
afererwhlleeivagedlnwar. This monarch was 
so bent upoa pushing his conquests, that he 
pledged his icgaUa for 20,0001. to enable him so 



to do. 
. 81 8t. Baynoad was bom at Portel, a. d. 1294. Be 
took the habit In the order of ourLady of Mercy, 
and was admitted to his proteaaion at Barcelona, 
by the founder, St* Peter of Nolasco. Pope 
Gregory, for his hoUnesa, made him a cardinal, 
and called htan to Borne that he might Im near 
hla person, but our saint died on his Jooroey at 
Gardona, In the year 1240. 

1688. Died on this day in London, of a fever, 
John Bunyan, mr, 9) , author of the singular re- 
ligions aU^ry entitled Pilgrims progrese. The 
sale of this book has been tanmense, for one of 
his biographers some yean ago stated that It had 
gone tlurough 60 editions. 
Sept. I This saint was archbishop of Lens, and is said to 
have died a. d. 628. 

1807. The surrender of Copenhsgen to Lord Gam- 
bler took place on thia day, when the d udjl and 
batteries were invested by the Bnglish. npteen 
ships of tke line ; fifteen frigates ; amt^lMial 
smaller vessels being captured and broaglMf^ 
England* 

This day commemorates the Burning of London, 
which began on Sunday mora, Sept. 2, 1666, o. ni 
The burning continning for Ave diays and nights, 
impelled by strong winds, which caused It to rage 
with irresistible fury. 

Stansas written after reading Don Juan, and Bards and Guards by Jesse Haaimond«in our next. 
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See page 114. 



lOIttjttt^atelr Article. 

THE TREASURE-SEEKER. 

At Warmbront there lived a sober and 
rodtistrious tradesman^ who occupied a 
lonely house. His appearance bespoke 
great poverty : it was seldom that he en- 
tered mto conversation with any person : 
and report aUes:ed, that he occupied him- 
self in chemical researches^ with the hope 
of discovering the golden essence, and 
suddenly amassing great treasures. He 
would often wander forth alone into the 
wild district behind the Kynast^ where 
he would bury himself for hours together 
in the dark woods, and only return to his 
hutin the twilight. To one person alone 
haig0 intrusted the secret of that spell 
25^ attracted him so freauently to this 
••w wsriouj — he had told him in an hour 
6f confidence, how his heart was stirred 

. t WarmbruB is a watering-place in the Sile- 

nanmoaoUine, celebrated for its warm springs 

wblch we ediscovered in the beginning of the 

latheentory. 

, ^Oneof the peiUa of the Giant Mountain. 



within him while wandering in its lonely 
ravines, and how there lay concealed for 
him in its dark rocks, the long worshipped 
mystery of his life, and treasures 'inex 
haustible. 

One day, as he took his way in a more 
melancholy mood than usual up the moun- 
tain, he perceived, while wandering under 
the dark fir bougfaa, a dear light shining 
at a distance, and on approaching it, dis- 
covered an iron gate, which seemed to 
defend the entrance to a lighted-up ca- 
vern, full of open chests containing untold 
treasures of gold, and silver, and jewels, 
which all seemed to smile upon tlie 
dazzled beholder. As he stood gazing 
on the red gold, a gigantic figure sud- 
denly appeared si his side, who addressed 
him in these words : — ** All those trea- 
sures are yours ; only mark well the place 
when you return hither three days hence, 
yonder gate shall be standing open.'* 
The forest had an opening at this spot, 
which allowed a clear prospect into the 
valley beneath ; towards the left of the 
Kynast, the steeple of Hemsdorf was just 
seen rising above an intervening eminence ; 
above the Kynait rose the steg^k; of 
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Wjirmbniti^ and Hirsehberg ky in the 
back-g^und of the scene. The ^g^tntic 
figure pointed out the bearhigs of the 
spires, and the princi|>al objects in the 
landscape : " Fix the picture well in your 
mind," said he ; '' when you shall have 
returned three days hence, and recogniz- 
ed this spot by all those marks, then will 
you perceive the cavern lighted up as it 
now is, and the ^te standing open ; enter 
and your happmess is secured." The 
astonisiied and enraptured chemist endea- 
voured, by every means in his power, tu 
fix the locality or the wondroto spot ; he 
went away, — returned agahi, — ^hesitated, 
—renewed his observations, and at last 
satisfied himself that he could not fail to 
recognise the identical spot from which 
he had beheld the riches of die cavern. 
'* There is a piece of money for you," 
said the mysterious figure, '* that you may 
not persuade yourself that yon have seen 
all this in a dream ;" he gave him a gold 
coin inscribed with strange characters, 
and then vanished from the chemist's 
sight. When the poor man looked around 
him, the cayem also had disappeared, and 
he Fonld have believed all tiat had pas- 



sed to Irnve been but an ilhtsicm, had not 
the piece of gold, which he still held in 
his hand, satisfied him of its reality. 

Thoughtfully he went home, carefully 
observing every step of the padi by which 
he returned, and marking the neighbour- 
ing trees. On the third day he hastened 
with impatience up the mountain,— he 
found the trees which he had marked, — 
he recognised the foot-patb,«-4ie beheld 
the dark rocks at a distance,*— and now he 
tried to place himself on the u)pointed 
spot by observing the bearings of die dis<- 
tant objecU. The steeple of Hermsdorf 
already appeared on iIjmb left of the |Cy* 
nast, but he looked in vain for the steeple 
of Warnburg rising above the xnvw 
which crowned it. At last, after long and 
toilsome search, he reached a spot irom 
whence he could perceive the latter ob* 
ject :-^ut then the steeple of Hermsdorf 
had sunk behind the mountain. The. 
treasure seeker became feverishly anxious^ 
— ^he shifted his position, — ^now he moved 
lower down, now climbed farther up the 
ascent,-'now he advanced towards the 
right, now towards the lefit,-»«onietiinea 
he got two objects in the right pofilllan. 
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but oil looking romicl for the others they 
had vanished ; the perapiration stroamed 
over his agitated features, —. bis eyes 
rolled wildly — he threw his strained looks 
across the country, — " There now, I 
have ,it !" he would exclaim, and for a 
moment his countenance brightened up, 
but on looking agaui the deceitful lands* 
marks had sblifted their position. Thus 
tortured by the dreadful agony of high 
wrought but perpetually disappointed ex* 
pectation, he continued gazing wildly 
across the distant country, tiH the dusky 
twilight had concealed every object from 
his sight, and despair had risen to a pitch 
of madness. The poor wretch's brain 
began to burn wildly, he descended from 
the mountain a raving maniac ; but everv 
third day, daring the rest of his miserable 
life, he sought to trace the position of the 
objects pointed out to him by Rubezahl, 
wiih the same indiscribable anxiety and 
hafSed expectation.— ITwA. Rev, 



Ko tfdtnm vlt« round Uha lowifa, 

The charms of oontrast wing hit boon. 

And every scene embellUh :— 
From prison, City, care set Ace, 
He tastes his present liberty 

With iMener sest and ivUsh, 

New M0n, 



A HINT TO BETIRING CITIZENS. 

Tk Ctts who at White Conduit Honse, 
Hampstend or HoQeway carouse, 

I^t no vajbi wish (fistnrb ye, 
JPor rural pleasures unexplored. 
Take those your Sabbath atroUs afford. 

And price your Riu {« vrbe* 

For many who from active trades 
Have plunged into sequestered shades. 

Will dismally asrare ye. 
That it's a harder taslc to bear 
Th' ennui prodaeed by countiy air. 

And sigh for Urbs m rure» 

The cub in prison bom and fed, 
Tlie bird that in a cage was bred. 

The hutch-eBgender*d' rabbit. 
Are nice the k>ug.imprisoned Cit, 
For sudden liberty unfit, 

Degenerate by habit. 

Sir William Curtis, were he mew *d. 
In some romantic solitude, 

A bower of rose and myrtle. 
Would find the loving turtle -dove 
No sttccManeum for bis love 

Of London Tavern Turtle. 

Sir Astley Cooper, cloy'd with wealth, 
8icle of Inxurioos ease and health. 

And raral meditation, ' 
Sighs for bis uaefnl London life, 
The restless night— the saw and knife 

Of daily amputation. 

Habit is second nature— when 
It supersedes the first, wise men 

Receive it as a warning, 
'c>< Vhat total change comee then too late, 
And they mast e'en assindlate 

Life's evening to its moriUng. 

Thrice happy he whose mind has sprung 
From Mammon's yolce while yet unnhrung, ' 

Or ipoHt for nobler duty }— 
Who still can gase on Nature's face 
WIA an a lover's zeal, and trace 

In eyery^hange a beauty. 



THE ANGLER AND THE FOWLER, 

Thbrb the new -breeched urchin stands 
on the iow bridgfe of Ihe little bitbnmie ! 
and with crooked pin, baited with one 
unwrithing ring of a dead worm, and 
attached to a yarn-thread, for \ke has 
not yet got into hair, and is years off 
gut, his rod of the mere>illow or hazel 
wand, there will he stand during all his 
play-hours, as forgetful of his primer as 
if the weary art of printing had never 
beeA invented, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, in mute, deep^ 
earnest, passionate, heart-mind-and-soul 
engrossing hope of some time or other 
catching a minnow or a beardie ! A tu^ 
— ^a tug ! with face ten times flushed an4 
pale by turns ere you conld count ten, 
he at last has strength, in the agitation of 
his fear and joy, to pull away at the nion- 
8*er— And there he lies in his beau^ 
among the gowans on the greensward, 
for he has whapped him right over his 
head and far away, a ^sh a quarter qf an 
ounce in weight, and, at the veiry lea^, 
two inches long ! Off he flies, on wings 
of wind, to his father, mother, and siMers, 
and brothers, and cousins, and all &e 
neighbourhood, hblding the fisJi aloft In 
both hands; still fearful of its escape, 
and, li&e a genuine child of corruptioh, 
his eyes brighten at di^ first blush of 
cold blood oii hi^ small ^/sihyrfiuny fin- 
gers. He carries about w^ him^ tip 
stairs and down stairs, his prey upqn a 
plate ; he will not wash his haQcIs bejfore 
dinner, for he exults in ^e silver scales 
adhering to. the thumb-nail that iscooped 
the pin out of the baggy's maw— ana at 
night, "cabin'd, cribbM, confined," he 
fs overheard inurmtiring in his deep^ a 
thief, a robber, and a mjiirderer, in his 
yet infant dreams ! 

Froni that hour Ang^ng is no more a 
mere delightfal day-dreai^a, haunted by* 
the dim hopes of imaginary minnpws, 
but a reality— an art — ascience— of which 
the flaxen headed school-boy feels hiin- 
self to be master — a invstery jri which he 
has been initiated, and off he goes now, 
all alone, in the power of successful pas- 
sion, to the distant brook — brook a mile 
off— with fields, and hedges, and single 
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4rees, and little groves, and a huge forest 
of six acres, between and the house in 
which he is boarded or was born ! There 
flows on the slender music of the sha- 
dowy shallows— there pours the deeper 
din of the birch -tree'd waterfall. The 
sacred water-pvet flits away from stone 
to stone, and dipping:, disappears amon^ 
the airy bubbles, to him 9, new sight of 
joy and wonder. And oh ! how sweet 
the scent of the broom or furze, yellowing 
along the braes, where leap the Iambs, 
less happy than he, on the knolls of sun- 
shine! ilis grandfather has given him 
a half-crown rod in two pieces — yes, his 
Ime is of hair twisted — platted by his own 
soon instructed little fingers. By hea- 
vens, he is fishing with the fly ! and the 
Fates, who grim and grisly as they are 

{)ainted to be bjr full-grown, ungrateful, 
yin? poets, smile like angels upon the 
padler in the brook, winnowing the air 
with 'their wings into western breezes, 
while at the very first throw the yellow 
trout forsakes his fastness beneath the 
bog-wood, and with a lazy wallop, and 
then a sudden plunge, and then a race 
Jike lightning, changes at once the child 
into the boy, and shoots through his 
thrilling and aching heart the ecstacy of 
a new life expanding in that glorious 
pastime, even as a rainbow on a sudden 
briffhtens up the sky. Fortuna favef 
fortibuf — and with one long pull and 
strong pull, and pull all togrether, Johnny 
lands a twelve incher on the soft, smooth, 
silvery sand of the onlv bay in all the 
burn where such an exploit was possible, 
and dashing upon hina like an Osprev, 
. soars up with him in his talons to the 
bank, breaking his line as he hurries off 
to a spot of safetv twenty yards from the 
pool, and then flinging him down on a 
heath surrounded plat of sheep nibbled 
.verdure, lets him bounce abouttill he is 
tired, and lies ?raspinsr with unfreqnent 
and feeble motions, bright and beautiful, 
and glorious with all his yellow light, 
and crimson lustre, spotted, speckled, 
and starred in .his scaly splendour, be- 
neath a sun that never shone before so 
dazzlingly ; but now the radiance of the 
captive creature is dimmer and obscured, 
for the eye of day winks and seems almost 
shut behind that slow sailing mass of 
clouds, composed in equal parts of air, 
rain, and sunshine. 

Springs, summers, autumns, winters, 
. — each within itself longer, by many 
times longer than the whole vear of 
grown up life, that slips at last through 
.one's fingers like a knotless thread,— 
.pass over the curled darling's brow, and 
look at him now, a straight and strengthy 



stripling, in the savage spirit of sport, 
springing over rock-ledge after rock- 
ledge, nor heeding aught as he splashes 
knee-deep, or waist-band high, through 
river-feeding torrents, to the glorious 
music of his running and ringirfg reel, 
after a tongue-hooked salmon, insanely 
seeking with the ebb of tide, but all in 
vain, the white breakers of the sea. No 
hazel or willow wand, no half-crown 
rod of ash framed by village wright, is 
now in his practised hands, of which the 
very left is dexterous : but a twenty feet 
rod of Phin's, all ring-rustling, and a- 
glitter with the preserving varnish, lim- 
ber as the attennatnig line itself, and 
lithe to its topmost tenuity as the ele- 
phant's proboscis— the hiccory and the 
horn without twist, knot, or flaw, from 
butt to fly, a faultless taper, " fine by 
degrees and beautifully less," the beau 
ideal of a rod by the skill of a cunning 
craftsman to the senses materialised ! A 
Fish— fat, fair, and forty ! " She is a 
salmon > therefore to be woo'd — she is a 
salmon, therefore to be won" — but shy, 
timid, capricious, headstrong, now wrath- 
ful, and now full of fear, like any other 
female whom the cruel artist has hooked 
by lip or heart, and, in spite of all her 
struggling, wijl bring to the gasp at last, 
and then with calm eyes behold her 
lying in the shade deaS or worse than 
dead, fast-fading and to be reilhimined no 
more the lustre of her beauty, insensible 
to sun or shower, even the most perish- 
able of all perishable things in a world 
of perishing ! — But tlie salmon has grown 
sulky, and must be made to spring to the 
plunging stone, There, suddenly, in- 
stinct with new passion, she shoots out of 
the foam, like a bar of silver bullion; 
and, relapsing into the flood, is in another 
moment at the very head of the water- 
fall ! Give her the butt— give her the 
butt— or she is gone for ever with the 
thnnder into ten fathom deep! Now 
comes the trial of your tackle — and when 
was Phin ever known to fail at the edge 
of cliff or cataract ? Her snout is south- 
wards — right up the middle of the main 
current of the hill -bom river, as if she 
would seek its very course where she was 
spawned! She still swims swift, and 
strong, and deep — and the line goes^ 
steady, boys, steady— stiff and steady as 
a Tory in the roar of Opposition. There 
is yet an hour's play in her dorsal fln — 
danger in fthe flap of her tail— and yet 
may her silver shoulder shatter the gut 
against a rock. Why, th« river was 
yesterday in spate, and she is fresh mn 
from the sea. All the leader waterfalls 
are now level with the flood, and she 
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meets with no impediment or obstruction 
— ^tlie course is clear — no tree-roots here 
— DO floating branches^ for during. the 
night they have all been swept down to 
the salt loch — in medio tutimmus this 
—ay, now you feel she begins to fail — 
the butt tells now every time you deliver 
your right. What! another mad leap! 
yet another sullen plunge ! She seems 
absolutely to have discovered, or rather 
to be an impersonation of, the Perpetual 
Motion. Stand back out of the way, 
you son of a sea-cock — ^you in the tat- 
tered blue breeches, with the tail of your 
shirt hanging out. Who the devil sent 
you all here, ye vagabonds ? — Ha ! Wat- 
ty Ritchie, my man, is that you ? God 
bless your honest laughing phiz ! What 
Watty^ would you think of a Fish like 
that about Peebles? Tam Grieve never 
gnippit sae heavy a ane since first he be- 
langed to the Council. Curse that colley ! 
Ay 1 well done Watty ! Stone him to 
Siobbo. Confound these stirks — ^if that 
white one, with caving horns, kicking 
heels, and straight up tail, come bellow- 
ing by between me and the river, then, 
*' Madam ! ail is lost, except honour!" 
If we lose this Fish at six o'clock, then 
suicide at seven. Our will is made — ten 
thousand to the Foundling — ditto to the 
Thames Tunnel-: — ha— ha— my beauty ! 
Methinks we could fain and fond kiss thy 
silver side, languidly lying afloat on the 
foam, as if all farther resistance now 
were vain, and gracefully thou wert sur- 
rendering thyself to death ! No faith in 
female — she trusts to the last trial of her 
tail — sweetly wojkest thou, O Reel of 
Reels ! and on thy smooth axle spinning 
sleep'st, even, as Milton describes her, 
like our own worthy planet. Scrope — 
Bainbridge — Maule — princes among An- 
glers—oh ! that vou were here ! Where 
Sie devil is Sir kuraphrey ? At his re- 
tort ? By mysterious sympathy — far off 
at his own Trows, the Kerss feels that we 
are killing the noblest Fish, whose back 
ever rippled the surface of deep or shal- 
low in ilie Tweed. Tom Purdy stands 
like a seer, entranced in glorious vision, 
beside turreled Abbotsford. Shade of 
Sandy Givan \ Alas ! alas ! Poor Sandy 
— why on thy pale face that melancholy 
smile !— Peter ! The Gaff! The Gaff ! 
Into the eddy she sails, sick and slow, and 
almost with a swirl— whitening as she 
nears the sand — there the has it — struck 
right into the shoulder, fairer than that 
of Juno, Diana, Minerva, or Venus — 
— fair as the shoulder of our own beloved, 
and lies at last in all her glorious length 
and breadth of beaming beauty, fit prey 
for giant or demi-god angling before the 
Flood ! 



< ' Th« chad is father of the man, > 

And I would wish mj daye to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety I" 

So much for the Angler. The Shooter 
again, he begins, with his pop or pipe 
gun, formed of the last year's growth of 
a branch of the plane-tree — the beautiful 
dark-green -leaved and fragrant-flowered 
plane-tree, that stands straight in stem 
and round in head, visible and audible 
too from afar the bee-resounding um- 
brage, alike on stormy sea-coast' and in 
sheltered inland vale, stUl loving the roof 
of the fisherman's or peasant's cottage. 

Then comes, perhaps, the city popgun; 
in shape like a very musket, such as sol- 
diers bear a Christmas present from 

parent — once a Colonel of volunteers-!^ 
nor feeble to discharge the pea-bullet or 
barley-shot, formidable to face and eyes ; 
nor yet unfelt, at six paces, by hinder end 
of play-mate, scornfully yet fearfully ex- 
posed. But the shooter soon tires of such 
ineffectual trigger->-and his soul, as well 
as his hair, is set on fire by that extra<* 
ordinary compound — Gunpowder. He 
begins with burning off his eyebrows on 
the King's birth-day — squibs and crackers 
follow — and all the pleasures of the pluff. 

But he soon longs to let off a gun • 

'^and follows to the field some warlike 
lord**-^in hopes of being allowed to dis- 
charge one of the double -barrels, after 
Ponto has made his last point, aild the 
half-hidden chimneys of home are again 
seen smoking among the trees. > This is 
his first practice in fire-arms, and from 
that hour he is — a Shooter. ' 

Then there is in most rural parisheis— 
and of rural parishes alone do we condes- 
cend to speak— a pistol, a horse one, with 
a bit of silver on the butt — perhaps one 
that originailly served ^n the Scots Greys. 
It is bought, or borrowed, by the young 
shooter, who begins firing, first at barn 
doors, then at trees; and then at living 
things — a strange cur, who, from his 
lolling tongue, may be supposed to have 
the hydrophobia — a cat that has burred 
herself asleep on the sunny church-yard 
wall, oris watching' mice at their hole- 
mouths among the graves— a- water-rat 
in the milMead — or weasel that, running 
to his retreat in ihe wall, always turns 
round to look at you— a goose wandered 
from his common in disappointed love — 
or brown duck, easily mistaken by the 
unscrupulous for a wild one, iu pond 
remote from human dwelling, or on mea- 
dow by tlie river side, away from the 
clack of the muter mill. The corby 
crow, too, shouted out of his nest on some 
tree lower than usual, is a good flying 
mark to the more advancedclass, or morn- 
ing magpie, a-chattcr at skrcjgh of day 
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dofe to Uit cottage door among the chick- 
ens, or a flock of pigeons ^heeUn^ over 
head on the stubble-field, or nttine so 
tiiiok. fogedier that every stook is blue 
with tflinrtinp plumage* 
. But die pMol.is (fischarged for a fow* 
liDff piece--biown and rusty, with a 
di^ craciL iHrobably. ixt tlie muezler and 
a k>ck out ofall proportion to the barrel. 
Thee the youQg shooAer a^ires at half* 
pennies. thrown up into the* air-*-and ge* 
nerally hit* for there is never wanting an 
apparent dmiia copper metal ; and thence 
he moonts to the glancing and skimming 
awaU^w, a hoiiaSioH bird, and there- 
fore to be held sacred, but shot at on the 
excuse of its being next to impossible to 
hit him, an opinion strengthened into be- 
lief ]^ terer^ tummets^ practice. But 
the small brown and- white marten wheel* 
hig through below the bridge, or along 
the many holed red send bajik, is admit- 
ted by aU boya to be fsir gBme**-and still 
mote, the loog-wfaigBd Jewess black de- 
vilet,; that» if it falls to the srounl, can* 
BOt rise B|^, and therefore screams 
tHieelioff round the comers and battle- 
ments 0? towers «nd castles, or four out 
even of oannon-shot, gambols in com<* 
panice of htmdrQiap and regiments of a 
thousaad^aloft in the evening ether, with- 
in Ihe orbit of the. eagle's flight. It seems 
to boyish evesy that the creatures near 
4ie eaithj when but little blue skv is seen 
between the specks and the wallflowem 
growing OB the coign ^of vantage— 4he 
signal is^ven to flue, but the devilets are 
too high m heaven to smell the sulphur. 
The ftarUng whips with a shrill cry into 
his nest, aod notning falls to the ground 
but 1^ tinv bit of mossy mortar^ inhabited 
by.a.apiaerl 

But the Day of Days arrives at last, 
when the school-boy— or ratfier the col- 
lege boy returning to his nural vacation 
— %»r.ip Scotland college winters tread 
oioae— too dose— on the heels of acade* 
mi c s h as a Gtin— a Gun in a case — a 
double barrel too— of his own — and is 
proinded with a license— probably, with- 
out any other qualification than that of 
hit or miss* On some portentous morn- 
ing he effulses with the sun in velveteen 
jacket and breeches of the same— many 
buttoned gaiters^ and an unkerchiefed 
throat. . 'Tis the fourteenth of September, 
and lo 1 a pointer at his heels— Ponto of 
course — a ^ame bag like a beggar's wal- 
let by his side— destined to be at eve as 
full of charity — and all the paraphernalia 
of an accomplished sportsman. Proud, 
were she to see the sight, would be the 
'* mother that bore him ;" the heart of 
that old sportsman, his daddy, would 
sing for joy ! The chained mastiff in 



the yaid yowls his admiration, the ser« 
▼ant lassies uplift the pane of their garret, 
and with suddenly withdrawn butshes, 
titter their ddight in their rich paper curls 
and pure night-dothes. Rab Koger, who 
has oeen cleaning out the bam, comes 
forth to partake of the caulker, and away 
go the lootstepB of the okl poacher and 
his pupil, throush the autumnal rime, 
off to the uplands, where — ^for it is one 
of the earliest of harvests, there is scarcely 
a. angle acre of standing com. The turr 
nip-fields are bright green with hope and 
expectadoB- — i^and coveys are couching 
on lazy beds beneath the potetoe sbaw. 
Every.high hedge, ditoh-guarded on either 
side, shelters its own brood — ^imagination 
hears the whirr shaking ihe dew-drops 
from the broom on the bnie— and ^rst one 
bird and then another, and then the re- 
maining number, in itself no contempti- 
ble covey, seems to fancy's ear to spring 
single, or in douds, from the copjHce 
brushwood, witii here and there an mter- 
cepting standard tree. 

Poor Pooto is much to be pitied.— 
Either having a cold in his nose, or hav- 
ing ante-breakfsstedj by stealth on a red 
herring, he can scent notlung short of a 
badger ;' and every other field, he starts 
in horror, shane, and amazement, to 
hear himself, without having attended to 
his points, inclosed in a whirring covey. 
He is still duly taken between dirae inex- 
orable knees ; out comes the speck and 
span new dog- whip, heavy enough for a 
horse ; and the yowl of the patient is 
heard over the whde parish. Mothers 
press their yet unchastised infants to their 
breasls^ atia the schoolmaster, fastening 
a knowing eye on dunce and ne'erdowel, 
hdds up, in silent warning, the terror of 
the Uwse. Frequent flogging will cow 
the spirit of the best man and doff in Bri- 
tain. Ponto travds now in tear and 
trembling, but a few yaxds from his ty- 
rant's feet, till, rousing himself to the 
sudden scent of something smelling 
strongly, he draws slowly smd beauti- 
fully, and 

** There fixed* a perfect semLdrcle stands.*^ 

Up runs the Tyro ready-cocked, and 
in lUs eagerness, stumbling among the 
stubble, when mark and lo ! the ^ad>ble 
of grey goslings, and the bill protruded 
hiss of goose ' and gander I Bang goes 
the right hand barrel at Ponto, who now 
thinks it high time to be off to the tune 
of ^' ower the hills and far away," while 
the young gentleman, half-ashamed and 
half-incens^, half-glad and half-sorry, 
discharges the left-hand barrel, with a 
highly improper curse, at the father of 
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die fea^iered famfly before him, who 
leceives the shot like a ball in his breast) 
throws a somenet qnite surpriang for 
a bird of his usual habits^ and after bit- 
lag the dost with his b31, and thinnpiD| 
it with his bottodi, breathes an etermS 
farewell to this sublunary scene-^— and 
leaves himself to be paid for at the rate 
of eig^ht-pence a pound tq Ins justly irri- 
tated owner, on* whose feirm he had led 
a lonff, and ncft only haimless, but ho- 
Bouti^ie and useful me. 

It is nearly as impossible a things as we 
know, to borrow a dog about the time 
the Sun has reached his meridian, on the 
First Day of the Partridges. Pooto by 
this time has sneaked, unseen bv human 
eye, into his kennel, and coiled himself 
up into the arms of tired Nature's sweel 
restorer, balmy sleep. A former makes 
offer of a colley, who from numbeiin? 
among his paternal ancestors a Spanish 
pointer, is quite a Don in his way among 
(he cheepers, and has been known in a 
turnip-field to stand in an attitude very 
similar to diat of setting. Loath has no 
objectioa to a frolic over the fields, and 
puys the part of Ponto to perfection. At 
last he catches sight of a covey baslcing, 
and leaping in upon them open-mouthed, 
dispatches them right and left, even like 
the famous dog Billy killing rats in the 
pit at Westminster. The birds are bag- 
ged, with a gentle remonstrance, and 
Loath's exploit rewarded with a whang 
of dieese. Elated by the pressure on 
his shoulder, the young gentleman laughs 
at the idea of pointing, and fires awav, 
like winking, at every uprise of birds, 
near or remote ; works a mirade by 
biingiog down three at a time, that chan- 
eed, ttnknown to him, to be crossing ; 
and wearied with such slaughter, l^sds 
his gun to the attendant fanner, who can 
mark down to an inch, and walks up to 
the dropped pout, as if he could kick her 
up with his foot ; and thus the bag in a few 
hours is half fuH of feathers, while to 
close with eclat the sport of the day, the 
cunning elder takes hira to a bramble 
bush, in a wall-nook, at the edge of a 
wood, and returning the ^n into his 
haoids, shows him poor pussie sitting with 
open eyes fa^ asleep ! The pellets are 
m her brain, and turning h^self over» 
she crunkles out to her full length, like 
a piece of untwisting Indian rubber, and 
is dead. The p(SterioT pouch of the 
jacket, yet unstained by blood, yawns to 
receive her— and in she goes plump, 
paws, ears, body, feet, f ud and all- 
while Luath, afl the way home to the 
Mains^ keeps snoking at the red drops 
oozing through — for well he knows in 
summer's heat and winter's coU, the 



smell of pussie, whether sitting beneath 
a tuft of withered grass on the brae, or 
burrowed beneath a snow wreath. A 
hare, we certainly must say, in spite of 
haughtier sportman's scorn is^ when sit- 
ting, a most satisfactory shot. 

Sut let us trace no farther, thus step 
by step, the Pilgrim's Progress. Look 
at him now, — a finished sportsman — on 
the moors— -the bright black boundless 
Daiwhinnie Moors^ stretching away, by 
long Loch-£rricht4iUey into the dim and 
distant day that hanfs, with alt its clouds, 
over the bosom of far Loch-Rannoch. 
Is that the pluffer at partridge pouts who 
had nearly been the death of poor Ponto. 
Lord Kennedy himself might take a les- 
son Uow from (he straight and steady 
style in which, on the mountain l»^ow, 
and up lo the middle in heatiier, he brings 
his Mahton to the deadly level ! More 
unerring eve never gifuiced along brown 
barrel ! Pmer fore-finger never touched 
a trigger ! Follow bim a whole day, 
and not one wounded bird. AH most 
beautifully arrested on their flight by in- 
stantaneous death ! Down dropped right 

and left, like lead on the heather< old 

cock and hen singled out among the 
orphan's broody as calmly us a cook 
would "do it in the larder— from among 
a pile of plumage. No random shot 
witnin — ^no needless shot out of distance 
— covered every fBather before stir of 
finger— ^^-^otid body, back, and brain, 
pierced, broken, scattered 1 And what 
perfect pointers ! There they stand still 

as death — yet instinct witii life ^the 

whole half dozen—- Mungo, the black- 
tanned — Don, the red-spotted — Clara, 
the snow-white— Primrose, the pale yel- 
low— Basto, tlie bright brown, and Nim- 
rod, in his coat of many colours, often 
seen afar through fiie mists like a me- 
teor. — Blackwood's Mag, 



TABLETS FOB ACT»E88KB.' 

SSCOND 8»EI*». ^ 

MA.DAHB YBflT&ZS.— No. '7, 

Now I will lead yoa to the bouse, andshew you 
The lass I spoke of. All's Wbll. 

The actress uid the actor on the stage. 

Fit for Macheath, a Broom-girl, or a Page ; 

A daady soldier with an awlcward sqiud, 

A Don Giovanni and a Lord in qnod } 

An opera heroine, or a primrose girl, 

A qaizzing ilirt. or hoyden flamnt and twin j 

Unrivall'd yet in acting with a aong, 

Soft as a captive, or a hero •ttong -, 

With darlc bright eyes and deep wrought 

They chSSTbSt «S. butwiUi aparka tiiey 
alrihe, . 
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ftfl88 GHBSTkE.— No. 8. 

What m^esty i» in her gait ! 
Remeinber^-she lately look'd on majesty. 

Akt. 

In figure^efi ban point ^ a lovely face. 

Quick utterance, bat not always clearly 
beard : 

Lady, wife, widow, she performs with grace. 
And is in scenes of Comedy preferred. 

Mrs. Fitswilliah.— No. 9. 

Ton hare done onr pleasures much graes, fidr 

lady I 
Set a fair fashion on our entertainment. 
Which was not half so beautiful and kind : 
Yon bsTe added worth unto it and liTely lustre. 
^ Tin ON, 

The * aetresa of all-work !'— so Tersatile, 

A child, t maiden, lover, or a boy ; 
So sprighUy that the gravest face wiU smile, 

And bring the nerves by laughter into Joy : 
If elo- dramatic, sad and gay by changes. 

Pathetic now, then comic, droll, and smart; 
Acting and singing far as nature ranges. 

Wreathing romantic visions round the heart. 

Miss 8tsphbn8.—No> 10. 

My chastity's the Jewel of our bouse 1 

All*8 Wbll, 

Of simplest manners and the sweetest tones, 
A virtuous life well spent and well repaid'} 

A good example, in theatric cones 
Too little followed, and too much in shade. 

Mrs. C. Jonbs.— No. II, 

If you misdoubt me that I am not she, 
I know not how I shall assure you further. - 

Ibid* 

A vixen that might Socrates alarm,— 
A Hostess, Boniface would quick obey ; 

A Lucy for Macheath,— a natural charm 
In banter, laughter, song, and comic play, 

Mrs. Orobr.— No. 12. 

Take this purse of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus fkr, 
Which I will overpay. Ibid. 

Loquacious, bustling, sketchy, scheming, 

The servant in or out of place} 
A La4y's-maid with manners seeming, 

Or peasant of a simple, race : 

A Madame skill'd In French intriguing. 
For Scotch, or Irish, free and fit } 

Contriving for elopes and leaguing, 
If bribed with flattery, gold, or wit. P. 



FOSSIL REMAINS. 

Which thus alternating with death, fulfil 
The silent mandates of the Almighty's will ; 
Whose hand, unseen, the works of Nature 

dooms, 
By laws unknown, Who gives and who 

resumes. 

The following interesting account of 
the fossil bones of animals not now in ex- 



istence^ is giv6n bv Mr. Bakewell in his 
introductidn to Gcofofry :— 

** The Mesralosaunu, — The bones of 
this animal, found at Titrate, are similar 
to those discovered by Mr.Buckland, in the 
Stonefield strata, ^he Megalosaurus is 
supposed to approach nearer to the form of 
the Monitorf, than to any other species 
of living lizard ; but its size is so enor-. 
mous, that Cuvier says, if we supposed it 
to have possessed the proportion .of the 
monitor, it must have exceeded seventy 
feet in length. 

*' The Iguanodon. — A nondescript 
herbivorous reptile, which Cuvier pro- 
nounces to .be the most extraordinary 
animal yet discovered. Its structuie. 
approaches to that of the Iguana, a 
lar?e species of lizard in the West Indies } 
its length was between ninety and seventy 
feet, which is double that of the largest 
crocodile. But the great peculiarity of 
the Iguanodon, is the form of its teeth, 
which bear a striking resemblance to the 
grinders of herbivorous mammalia, being 
evidently intended for mastication, in which 
respect it differs from all living animals of 
the lizard family. The lierbivoious am- 
i>hibi» gnaw off the vegetable productions, 
but do not chew them* 

The gigantic Megalosaurus, and yet 
more gigantic Iguanodon, to whom the 
groves of palms and arborescent ferns 
would be mere beds of reeds, must have 
been of such prodigious magnitude, that 
the existing animal creation presents us 
with no fit object of comparison. Ima- 
gine an animal of the lizard tribe, three 
or four times as large as the largest cro- 
codile, having jaws, with teeth equal in 
size to the incisors of the rhinoceros, and 
created with horns ; such a creature must 
have been the Iguanodon ! 

It is to the indefatigable and enlightened 
labors of Baron Cuvier, that • we are in- 
debted for a knowledge of the different 
genera of remarkable land quadrupeds, 
belonging to a former world, found in the 
gypsum quarries; they differ from any 
genera of living animals. These land 
quadrupeds were herbivorous, they belong 
to the order which Cuvier has denomi- 
nated Pachydermata, or thick-skinned 
non-ruminant animals. One of the ger 
nera called Paloeotherium, (or ancient 
animal,) appears to bear some relation to 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and 
horse, and, in some respects, to the pig and 
the camel. 

Of this genus there are eleven or twelve 



t The Monitor,—a species of lUardr, which 
are supposed to give warning of the approach 
of the crocodile by a hlislng noise. 
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species ; five of them hare been found in 
the Paris gypsum ; the larj^est was of the 
size of a horse, but its form was heavy^ 
and its legs thick and short ; its grinders 
resemble tliose of the rhinoceros ; and the 
daman it had six incisive, and two ca- 
nine, like the tapir, and, like that animal, 
had a short fleshy trunk : it had three 
toes on each foot, and is supposed to have 
inhabited marshy ground, and to have 
lived on the roots and stems of succulent 
marsh plants. One species, however, 
possessed the size and the light figure of 
the antelope, and is supposed to have 
browzed on aromatic plants, or the buds 
of roung trees in dry situations, like other 
light herbirorous animals. Probably, 
says Cuvier, it was a timid animal, with 
large moveable ears, like those of the 
deer, which could apprise it of the least 
danger ; doubtless its skin was covered 
with short hair, and we only want to 
know its colour, in order to paint it as it 
formerly lived in the country, where, 
after so many ages, its bones have been 
dug up. 

The Anoplothiriumf or animal with- 
out defensive teeth, has only besn found 
in the gypsum quarries near Paris. It has 
two very distinctive characters : the feet 
have only two toes, which are separated 
the whole length of the foot ; the teeth, 
of which there are six incisive in each 
jaw, a canine tooth of the same height, 
and six molares or grinders, all form a 
continued series without any interval, 
which is the case with no other known 
<|uadruped. The most common species 
is of the height of a boar, but much lon- 
ger. W. G. C. 



What 1 the stern aons of war live idly In peace. 

And have rio bed of glory to die on ? 
WliHt I carnage and conqueetfor ever to ceeee. 

And the lunb be the mate of the lion ) 
If vengeance with victory glutted at last } 

It the tempest of fory abated ? 
Is Ambitiou, destroying angel I gone j>ast. 

With the slaughter and saeitftce sattrd ? 

ovakd; 
Tes i the great 11 Mter Spirit that startled the 

brave, 
Sleeps as soundly as Abersbaw does In 'his 

grave j 
*Tis the doll day of peace, and we 've nothing 

to do. 
But to smoke and sing songs aboni Waterloo. 

BAEDS. 

And is the grass green on that valley of blood ) 

Are flowers on that sepulchre growing ? 
Where »lumber the braVe does the olive tree 
bnd. 
Round (heir laurels its armx fondly throwing ? 
May the minstrel and bard Join a less savage 
lay? 
May the war-song be changed to the sonnet? 
Of tha famed Belgic field may we sing all the 

day» 
As if man had ne*er perish d upon it ? 



Tes J the deeds of the dead may be cbaunted 

for years. 
To waken our triumphs as well as our tears. 
For the heroes that fell left us nothing to do. 
But to smoke and sing songs about Waterloo, 



What ! is there no (yrant to burl from his 
throne, 

Ir there no prond oppressor must perish ? 
No patriot people, struggling alone 

The spirit of freedom to cherish i 
Is there no haughty despot, whose anhUlow'd 
hand 

Would the fetters of slavery rivet ? 
And does liberty flourish in ever> land 

Where the soldiers of freedom could give it? 



BARDS AND GUARDS ; OR, THE DAY 
OF PEACE. 

(For the Olio.) 



Tes } the deeds of a day have set Europe free* 
And Liberty smiles from her throne in the sea; 
Our toil is ail o*er, and we *ve nothing to do. 
But to smoke and sing songs about Waterloo. 



Oh where are the war-men that frighten'd the 
world i 

And what are they after I wonder ? 
For we have not an ensign in Europe unfurPd , 

We bear not the loud British thunder : 
Oh where is the chieftain that led you to fame. 

And gain*d such long titles in story ? 
And the Prussian (I really can't think of his 
name,) 

Ever green, and yet greif in his glory ? 



Why our leaders may quaff till all is blue, 
And Wellington whistle at grand review j 
'Tis the dull day of peace, and we 've nothing 

to do. 
But to tmoke and sing songs about Waterloo. 



Then, oh, let us hear the loud trumpet no m ore. 

Since Peace is her holiday keeping ; 
Let the spear plough the soil it fatien'd with 
gore. 

And the bword be a sickle for reaping : 
Let the red- cross banner no more be outspread. 

Away with the tinsel and feather; 
With a cheer for the living, a tear for the dead. 

Let us get in the harvest together! 



Yes, we *ll * bind up the wounds' of the nation 

that bled, 
And, like Wellington, learn to bustk for bread} 
And when the toll's o'er, and we 've nothing 

to do. 
We can smoke and sing songs about Waterloo. 
Jessb Hammomj>. 
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MELANCHOLY. 
(For the Olio,) 



Oh» Melancbolf ! 
Wboever y«t c«idd wand thy bottom f Find 
The oos«, to ahow what coMt thy alnggish 



Might «vU«tt hwbonr in. Shaxs r ■▲bb . 



dolly and occurred inmedifttely after the 
affedr of the priesthoods 

" I was ioformed in the course of the 
winter, that a family of great distinction 
in Dresden felt eitremely uneasy at the 
resolution formed by a young man of 
twenty years of age, connected with it by 
the ties of relationship, who had suddenly 
Thiri is nothing so inexpressibly af- ^^^ ^^ university of Halle or of Leipdc, 
fecting to the heart of man, as melancho- where he was prosecuting his studies, and 
ly in excess ; it is a spirit, which, if we ^^ tskea his passport for Frankfort-on- 
indulge, wiU imperceptibly steal upon us, the-Maine, from whence he would proba- 
like eating tune, and wealcen the active ^^y penetrate into France, 
and rational springs of life. Hpw weak '* I ^^ ^^ informed that this young 
and imprudent it is for mankind to indulge ™w was very light-headed, and bad quit- 
in silent and pensive grief, since it is &r ^ ^^^ trfitheran creed to embrace the 
more prejudicial to £e constitution than Catholic reli^on. 
the most turbulent passions, and so dan- " 1^ notice was short, and the infor- 
gerous, that, when once it becomes habi- mation extremely vague. I should have 
tual, it is often attended with fatal conse- fulcd to make any discovery, had not one 
qnences. Were we to exercise our rea- ^^ roy agents written by the same courier, 
son, as is incumbent upon us, we ^ould ^ apprise me of the passage throuc^h that 
never suffer sable and sullen melancholy ^own erf a young Saxon named Wonder- 
to enter into our mortal tabernacles, but ^®* ^^ ^^ way to Paris. He added, 
resist and oppose it with a becoming for- ^^ ^^ Saxon had taken up at Frankfort 
titude and christian-like courage. ^ letter of credit upon Paris. 

While man is under this despicable and " I <^ou^^ plainly see, that he distorted 
unhappy condition, the fugitive hours f^e name of the young man, who, accord- 
will drag heavily upon him, nor will he ^'^^ ^ ^^y calculation, must have been 
have an adequate and perfect idea of the *wo days' in Paris ; and 1 caused every 
Almighty, the universe, and himself ; and search to be made after him by the pre- 
instead of having a just idea of things, fecture, as well as by the ministry of 
every thing on this, and on the other side police. 



of the grave, will bear to him a tremend 
ens and dismal aspect, till slow and lin- 
gering ^ef departs from him. 
Beneficent Providence never ordained 



^I issued this order on a Sunday 
morning, at the hour of ten, and ordered 
an application to be made at all the bank- 
ing houses which were understood to cor- 



^an to pass through this transitory valley i^pond with Germany, for the names of 

' '.ofimfr, m a state of that unremitting per- ^|^ those in whose favour they had been 

plexing solicitude that is consequent to <iiiected to open a credit for the last five 

. despair, or her dejected sister, melancho- or six days. 

ly ; nor to tread in the paths which lead " I was immediately furnished with a 

, to irrecoverable perdition ; but that we '*st of names, and remarked, among the 

' might live in full enjoyment of that peace ^^» ^^ German name of Von der Sulhn 

And tranquillity that virtue ever meets with, having a credit from Frankfort of such a 

ftnd with the full possession of the balmv ^^^> with the name of the street and hotel 

hojpes that ever enliven her here, of en- where he was to be found. 



joying hereafter uninterrupted felicity in 
the mansions of her merciful God. * K. 



He was accordingly met at his hotel 
towards five o'clock in the evening of 
the same day. Four pair of pistols and 
a dagger were discovered in his apart- 
ment, and he had confessed himself, and 
received the sacrament. 

** When he entered my apartment, I 
was much more disposed, as 1 looked at 
Duke of Rovigo^ in bis Memoirs recently ^^ handsome countenance, to speak to 
published, we think will be found highly him of balls and amusements, than of more 
interesting to most of our readers, as a serious matters. 

correct view of the vigilance of the French '* ' had, besides, nothing but suspicion 
police, leaving alone its depicting the ^o act upon, and was forced to assume a 
late Napoleon in a favorable light. disguise in order to get at the truth. I 

" The Emperor's kindness even to- spoke morality to the young man, and 



FORBEARANCE OF NAPOLEON. 
The following event, related by the 



wards his personal enemies was always 
carried to excess. I will cite an instance 
of it which came under my own observa- 



forcibly dwelt upon the irreparable dis- 
grace which attended a wicked action, 
especially when committed by a person 
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of his distinguii^ed bifth. He colonred, 
became embarrassed, and with that can- 
dour of mind which indicates innocence 
from guilty he at last acknowledged what 
had been his intention in coming into 
Paris* He had resolved to kill the Em- 
peror, in orders by coupling their names 
togethet^ to immortalise nis own. I asked 
him how it happened that he was not 
arrested by the difficulties which he mast 
have foreseen, and of which he now had 
a clear proof. He calmly replied, that 
whether he sncceeded or not, he knew 
that his own death was certain, that he 
had prepared himself to render an ac<- 
count of his actions to God ; and that if 
he had missed his aim, another would 
haFe followed his example, and by pro- 
fiting of the experience which haid been 
wanting to him, would avoid the obsta- 
<des in the way of success. 

« He added, that Henry IV, had been 
missed on twenty-two occasions, but the 
twenty -third attempt was successful. The 
Emperor had only been missed thiee or 
four times ; this failure was not enoueh 
to arrest a man of courage, who only 
reckoned his life as of any value so long 
as he conld render it nseful, his own life 
would have been sufficiently well em- 
ployed, in so far as it would have pro- 
moted, by one more chance, the proba- 
bilities of success for those whu might 
wish to tread in his footsteps. 



Von der Sulhn was placed at VinoeimeB, 
where he was still confined on the arrival 
of the allies at Paris." 



THB PERROVOLADOR, OR FIYING DOG* 

Capt. Stedman, in his Narrative of 
an Expedition to Surinam, relates the 
following singular circumstance : — " On 
waking one morning about four o'clock 
in my hammock, I was extremely alarmed 
at finding myself weltering in congealed 
blood, and without feeling any pain what- 
ever. Having started up, and run for 
the surgeon, with a fire-brand in one 
hand, and all over besmeared with gore ; 
to which, if added my pale face, short 
hair, and tattered appai-el, he might well 
ask the question-^ 

* Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd. 
Bring with thee airs of heaven or blasts from 
hell 1' 

The mystery, however, was, that I had 
been bitten by the vampire or spectre of 
Guiana, which is also called the fl3^inff- 
dog of New Spain, and by ther Spaniards 
perrovolador ; this is no other than a bat 
of an enormous size, that sucks the blood 
from men and cattle, when they are fast 



It was difficult to carry to greater asleep, even sometimes till they die ; and 



lengths, than this young man bad done, 
the readiness to sacrifice one's self in order 
to commit a criminal action. 

'' I made a written report to the Em- 
peror of whatever had preceded and fol- 



as the manner iii which they proceed is 
truly wonderful, I shall endeavour to give ^ 
a distinct account of it. 

*» Knowing by instinct that the person 
they intend to attack is in a sound slum- 



lowed the arrest of the young Saxon, ber, they generally alight near the feet, 

whose intentions admitted no longer of where while the creature continues fan- . 

any doubt. ning with his enormous wings, which 

** The Emperor wrote in the margin of keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of the 

my report, by the hand of his secretary, tip of the great toe, so very small indeed 

— * This afiair must be kept concealed, that the head of a pin could scarcely be 

in order to avoid the necessity of pub- received into the wound, which is, conse- 

licly following it up. The young man's quently, not painful ; yet through this 

age must be his excuse ; none are crimi- orifice he continues to suck the blood, 

nal at so early an age, unless regularly until he is obliged to disgorge. He then 

trained to cnme. In a few ^ears his begins again, and thus continues suckin<; 

turn of mind will alter, and vain would and disgorging until he is scarcely able 

then be the regret of having sacrificed to fly ; and the sufferer has often been 

a young madman, and plunged a worthy known to sleep from time into eternity. 

family into a state of mourning, to which Cattle they generally bite in the ear, but 

some dishonourwould always be attached, always in such places where the blood 

" * Confine him in the castle of Vin- flows spontaneously, perhaps in an artery 

cennes ; have him treated with all the —-but tMb is entering rather on the pro- 

care which his derangement seems to re- vince of the medical faculty, 
ouire, give him books to read, let his *' Having applied tobacco ashes as the 

lamily be written to, and leave it to time best remedy, and washed the gore from 

to do the rest. Speak on the subject with myself and from my hammock, I observed 

the arch-chancellor, whose advice will be leveral small heaps of congealed blood all 

of great assistance to you.' around the place where I had lain, and 

" In consequence oj these orders, young upon the ground ; upon examining wh * ' 
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the suigeoti judg^ed that I had lost at least insects breed, and are collected in dry 
twelve or fourteen ounces during the night.' weather, from October until March. 

H. B. H. B. 



THE EAR OP DIONYSIUS. 

The pretended Ear of Dionysius is one 
of the latomia or stone quarries, of which 
there are more in S\ racuse. There still 
exists a very laughable ti'adition of Dio- 
nysius having given this prison the form 
or an ear ; and of his having constructed 
it with 80 much acoustic art, that he, un- 
seen, could hear the waitings and groans 
of the prisoners, or listen to their conver- 
sations. That this place was no other 
than a stone quarry, like the other IcUo- 
mia of Syracuse, and tliat it was after- 
ward used as a prison, is beyond all 
doubt. Holes may be seen in the hewn 
stones ; through which probably rings 
were rivetted, to which the fetters of the 
prisoners were attached. The imagina- 
tion may easily give the form of the bend 
of the ear, the* end of which was directed 
upward to the entrance of this place. 
This might be the origin of the name, and 
afterward of the false interpretation. 

— — H. B. 

the cochineal insect. 

The cochineal in»ects, as soon as they 
acquire tlieir full growth, remain quite 
motionless : in which state they are ga- 
thered off the plants for use, by the na- 
tives of Mexico, who soon convert them 
into cochineal by a very simple process ; 
but if, in corporal sufferance, the poor 
beetle feels a pang as great as when a 
giant dies, this process is not more simple 
than it is cruel. The insects being col- 
lected in a wooden bowl, are Oiiekly 
spread, from thence, upon a flat dish of 
earthen ware, and placed alive over a 
charcoal fire, where they are slowly 
roasiedj until the downy covering disap- 
pears, aud the aqueous juices of the ani- 
inal are. totally evaporated. During this 
operation, the insects are constantly stirred 
Jabout with a tin ladle, and, sometime.s, 
water is sprinkled upon them, to prevent 
aV^oluie torrefaction, which would destroy 
the colour j and reduce the insect to a. coal ; • 
but a little habit teaches when to remove 
them from the fire. They then appear 
like so many dark round reddish grains, 
.and take the name of cochineal, preserv- 
^Jug so little the original form of the in- 
'sect, that ibis precious dye was long 
knpwn and sought in Europe before na- 
turalists had determined whether it was an 
;ahimal^ vegetable, or mineral substance. 
The gardey at.Rio does not produce an- 
.nuaU^-. above thirty pounds weight of this 
Icpmino'dily ; though, by proper treatment, 
from the same number of plants, ten 
times the quantity might be obtained. The 



THE CARALETTO PUNISHMENT. 

The infliction of this punishment, as 

{practised at Rome upon culprits, is as fol- 
ows. . A kind of stage is erected, with a 
chair placed thereon, without a back, 
across which the delinquent is made to 
bend forward ; an oflScer then holds down 
his hands forcibly, while he receiyes fla- 
gellation ; after this, his feet are loosed 
from the stocks in which they had been 
placed, aud he is permitted to walk down 
the steps of the stage, but no farther, some 
of the soldiery then seize him, and fasten 
upon his breast a board, on which is 
written, iu prominent characters, the crime 
he has committed. When this board is 
fastened, he is placed upon an -ass, with 
his hands tied behind him, and conducted 
through the streets. After having endur- 
ed this punishment, if imprisoiunent is not 
attached to it, he is liberated. 

steam vessels. 
The giant power of the steam -vessel 
gives an almost supernatural facility to 
the means of changing place. We cannot 
but feel a certain awe, mixed with admi- 
ration, in looking to the future changes - 
which this great motive agent may effect 
in the stale of th^ world. . The main ob- 
ject of the busy age in'which we live,- is 
to shorten distance and to save time. For 
this, hills are levelled^ and vallics filled 
up, canals dug, rivers snanned, and the 
steam-engine made in a thousand ways to 
supply the offices of human hands. From 
the most trivial improvement in tlie spoke 
of a wheel, to the gigantic projection of 
the Menai Bridge, all the efforts of human 
invention have this end more or less in 
view. Seconding this restlessly energetic 
spirit, the steam-vessel has come fbrth 
upon the seas, . a floating bridge, as it 
were, between remote lands ; curtailing 
distance, aiid giving speed and certainty, 
where, before, time and safety were at 
tlie mercy of the winds. Wc^ave ?^- 
ready seen the effects of this great disco- 
very in time of peace. It remains yet lo be 
known what may be its influence upon the 
condition of war ; for that such a power 
can be inert or neglected, that the steam- 
vessel can sleep upon the ocean when- the 
passicns of men are awake, and the ri- 
valry of nations called forth, may well be 
deemed impossible in tlie present state of 
the world. — Quar.- Rev. 

the cause op absenteeism. ' 
Among the causes which have led of 
late to the protracted residence of English 
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families abroad^ one especially we are 
bound to notice — ^we mean, the desire of 
avoidingf those chang^es in the mode of 
living^ at home, which a lessened income 
makes expedient or necessary. . Every 
one knows to what extent this motive has 
had effect. The higrli auric uhural prices 
and commercial profits durinof the war, 
raised the scale of livinof pfenerally among 
the hisrher classes, and even mnch lower 
down in society. The present altered rate 
of profits on every branch of produce and 
industry has revoked this eff^ect, and crea- 
ted the need of considerable expenditure : 
lhouo:h, bv no nneans, we believe, to the 
same level at which it stood twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. It is the struffffle 
against this retrenchment, the * pauper- 
tatis pudor et fusja,' which has caused 
hundreds of English families, of property 
and consideration, to desert their family 
places, and to pass year after year in re- 
sidence abroad. — lb. 

VERONA. 

A late resident aj; this place says, it is 
the finest of the second-rate cities of Italy. 
The Dnorao is a noble buildinsr. The 
amphitheatre, built in the rei^ of Trajan, 
is in a perfect state of preservation in the 
inside, and is capable of containing 
22,000 spectators. The arena is made 
use of every evening for some theatrical 
representations, the profits of which are 
expended in keepipo^ the .building in 
order. 

Nearly a mile from the town is situate 
the stone sarcophaffus, Vherein the body 
of the sleeping Juliet was laid. In the 
side of the stone a hole has been perfora- 
ted to admit liffht and air. The tomb 
stands in a garden or seminario, where 
once was a Franciscan convent. Shaks- 
peare has rendered immortal the tragic 
end of the unfortunate lovers, which heal- 
ed the breach between the families of 
Montagu and Capulet. 

AN AUSTRIAN LAND STORM. 

A land-storm in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna is unique in its display of (he ef- 
fect of wind.ypon diist, and he who has 
only encountered a March gale on a high 
road in-Englaml, knows but little what 
tho^e unfortunate Austrians endure, who 
leave the walls of their city in dry and 
dusty weather. The effect of the visita. 
tion is curious : through the closed win- 
dows of a carriage, one may be admir- 
ing the sparkling sunshiny morning, tfie 
ffaietv of the equipages on the road, the 
buildings in the distance, but in an in- 
•■^tant, by one rending blast, the roads 
are ewept clean of every atom which a 
square foot of dust, to every foot of" road 



may contain ; the day's work of thou- 
sands of scavengers is done at a blow, 
the whole is upwhirled, a solid, dun-co- 
loured mass rises against the windows, 
and gives the idea of solitary imprison- 
ment, or of being buried alive. 

A Musical Tour, 

THE AGE OP LITERATURE. 

Literary tastes, literary pursuits, aiid 
literar^r friends are now so universal, 
that it is a distinction to be without them. 
The days are past when to know a per- 
son who had seen a poet, raised a man 
above his fellows; and to write a book 
(no matter about what) made the author 
a lion for life. Indeed authorship has 
become such a mere every-day occupa- 
tion, for mere every-day people, that 
it is rather hazardous to point out any 
one of your acquaintance, as a person 
who you are sure has no thoughts of 
publishing. 



HISTORY OF BELLS. 

Any attempt to trace the origin of bells 
would be useless, those of a small size 
being very ancient. According to the 
Mosaic law, the lower part of the blue 
robe worn by the high priest in religious 
ceremonies was to be adorned with pome- 
granates, and gold bells, intermixed at 
equal distances, which, it is conjectured, 
was meant to give notice of his approach 
to the sanctuary, and thus escape the pu- 
nishment of death, annexed to an inde- 
cent .intnision. At first, bells seem to 
have been appropriated to religious pur- 
poses, and were common in all the heathen 
temples ; afterwards the Greeks and Ro- 
mans used them for civil aiid military pur- 
poses. . 

. Saint Paulyius, who, about ,lha year, 
400, was bishop, of Nola, in Canripania,' 
is said to be. the first who. introduced bells ' ' ' ; 
into churches, previous to which the 
Christians made u^e of r^tles, *;'• sacra ' 
Ijgna," to call the- congregation together, 
no bells being allowed .by government to 
a proscribed sec* ; heuce bells were called, • 
by the Romans, liolse, and 8(^etimes^ 
campanse. ; . ' ; 

It is said that bells of a large size wetei 
applied to ecclesiastical piwpopes^ in-so^ae, . 
of ilie monastic societies of Caledontja,* so 
early as the sixth cenjury : they Bsvk nffr\ •' 
ticedbythe venerable ^Bede in670„aiia« 
appear to have been, coromop, from Xhftf 
first erection of parish chlirclres in this 
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kingdom. In^lphut i&fonns us that Ter- 
ketalus^ abbot of Croyland^ who died 
* about the year 870, gave a gpreat bell to 
the church of that abbey, which he named 
Guthlac, and it is stated that St. Dunstan, 
about the year 970, cast two of the bells 
of Abingdon Abbey, with his own hands. 
' The Qiinese were formerly celebrated 
for the.magnitude of their beUs : at Nan- 
kin th^'lvBS one twelve feet high, seven 
and a half in dSameter, and twenty-three 
feet in ciiqumference ; but this has been 
greatly surpassed by one made at Mos* 
cow, by oraer of Anne, late Empress of 
Russia, which is stated by Mr. Ck)X to 
have been nineteen feet hi^, sixty -three 
feet eleven inches in circumference, and 
twenty-three inches thick, and weighing 
432,CJ001bs. 

Brand says the custom of muffling 
bells was introduced into this country 
soon after the restoration; and that the 
use of bells in the time of mourning was 
formerly prohibited. 

The passing-bell, according to Ma- 
billon, ancienQy served two purposes: 
one of which was engaging the prayers 
of all good people for departing souls ; 
and the other was, driving away the evil 
spirits which were suppo^ to haunt the 
bed and house, and ready to seize their 
prey, but kept at a distance by the ringing 
of this bell. Durand, in his Ritual, 
written about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, speaks of it as an old and well-esta* 
blished custom : 

When thou doit hear a Coll or knell, 
Tlieii think upon t^ paning-bell. 

The bell of St. Sepulchre's commenced 
tolling for prisoners, on the morning of 
their execution, in 1605. 
• The custom of bapiizing bells is very 
ancient: before belts were hung, they 
Were^rashed, crossed, blessed, and named 
, by the bishop, generally after some saint, 
that the people might think themselves 
summoiiea to divine service by the voice 
of the saint whose name the bell bears. 
This practice was, however, prohibited 
by Charlemagne, in 789 ; but was soon 
afterwards revived, and on the restoration 
of the Bourbon dynasty, the bell of the 
church of Notre Dame at Paris, was re- 
gpilarly baptized, and received the name 
ofthe Duke and Duchess of Angouleme^ 
on the 15th of November, 1816. 

The practice of ringing the bells in 
changes, or regular peals, is said to be 
peculiar to the British nation — whence 
Britain has been termed the ruiging island. 
This custom seems to have originated with 
the Anglo-Saxons. Ingulphus states, 
that bei£les the large bielf before noticed. 



as having; been given by Teiketnlus to 
Croyland Abbe^, he also, some time af- 
terwards, ^ave six other bells, all of which 
rang togetner, and were the first tunable 
belk in England ; and it is certain this 
diversion was common in England lon^ 
before the Conquest There are now se- 
veral societies of ringers in London, par- 
ticularly one knawn bjr the name of the 
College Youths, of which Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice of the Cout of 
King's Bench, was in his younger days a 
member. 

The uses of bells are summed up in the 
following Latin distich :— 

Laudo Deum Temm, plebem toco, cbngrego 

elerum, 
Dtfaaetos plero, pestem fogo, tete decoro. 

The Mahometans make no use of bells, 
considering them as profane; but the 
people are summoned to the mosques by 
the voice of the public crier, from one of 
tlie towers, or mmarets. 

€ufit^m0 of Vatima 
CottwtH^. 

CBRBMONT OF BLESSING HOUSBS. 

At Pisa the week before Easter the 
ceremony of blessing the houses by the 
rector of the parish takes place : it is per- 
formed as follows : — Eveiy house is visi- 
ted by the clergyman, dr^sed in a little 
white cassock over his black clothes, ac- 
companied by an inferior priest, in the 
same costume, by way of an attendant. 
The former pronounces the blessing in 
Ae name of the Trinity, on the house and 
its inhabitants, repeating the same cere- 
mony up stairs and down stairs, in every 
hole and comer. The ceremony 'ended, 
every house makes a small offerinnr; 
the poor of eggs, and the more genteel 
of chocolate, those who wish to be 
thought of the latter class are generally 
very munificent. 

JBWISH SUPEBSTITIOK. 

The Jews at Pisa, which place has a 
tolerable sprinkling of them, have a su- 
perstition, that when a dead body is car- 
ried out for interment, if a dog passes 
under the bier, the funeral must oe post- 
poned for the day, and the body is con- 
veyed back from whence it was brought. 
The people of the town being aware of 
this nlse piece of devotion of Sie despised 
race, take pleasure in hunting dogs in 
such a direction as to make them pass 
under the bier, as soon as they discover 
a Jew's funeral, to the discomfiture of the 
Jews, and the diversion of the people. ^ ^ 
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(No. 14.) 

iELIAN. 

iELiAN^ born at Proeneste^ in Italy^ 
was the auditor of Pausanius. He taugnt 
riietoric at Rome, soon after the death of 
Adrian. For the sweetness of his speech 
he was called the ' honied word.* He 
wrote of living creatures, of various lus* 
tory, and of military things. His writ- 
ings were distinguished by an Athenian 
spirit^ and his purity of the Greek tongue. 
Gesner, speaking as to his history, says, 
* In iGlian*s books of living creaturies, 
there is, I say, a certain temperament and 
harmony of either philosophy, moral and 
natunl.' And another critic adds, ' In 
his narrations^ what is there that is not 
epegious and excellent ? What, not fit 
either to be known, or to imitate, or to be 
declined f What is tliere tfaaf^is not neat, 
elegant, polite, and attif ? Who shall 
give sweeter savour to the taste, or create 
morceaux more fit for mental repast? 
Like a hyblsean hive, his honey is inex- 
haustible.' _ P. 

AMERICAN MAGNIFYING POWER. 

A solar microscope is prepared for ex- 
hibition at Hartford, which is said to pos- 
sess a magnifying power of 3,000,000, 
and may be raised to 4,000,000, if the 
room is sufficiently large, and the light 
strong. By its assistance, the white mealy 
particles on the surface of figs appear 
living objects of 2^ feet in length ; the 
sting of the common honev-bee appears 
14 feet in length ; and hundreds of snakes 
of the eiiormous extent of six to eight feet 
may be discovered in two drops of vine- 
gar. — New York Paper. 

METHOD OF CI^BANING PICTURES. 

To clean old pictures painted in oil 
colours, wash them weU with a sponge 
dipped in warm beer ; let them become 
very dry, and then wash them with liquor of 
the finest gum -dragon, steeped or dissolv- 
ed in fair water ; never use blue starch, 
which tarnishes, and eats out the colour- 
ing; or white of eggs, which casts a 
thick varnish over the picture, and only 
mends bad ones, by concealing the faults 
of the colouring.-r-iVeu^ M(m. 

ANAXARCHUS. 

Auaxarchus, the philosopher of Abdera, 
enjoyed the confidence of Alexander the 



Great, and being 6nB day at dinner with 
him, was asked oj the conqueror, how 
he liked the entertainment ? 'Mt is excel- 
lent," xepliedthe guest, '^k wants but 
one dish, apd that a [delicious one, the 
bead of a tyrant.** If the philqsq>her 
me^t the head of Nicocreon, he paid 
severely for his saying, for by Uie\ orders 
of ^e tyraat of Salamis, he was pounded 
in |L mortar. 

RELIEF OP DELHI BT AM ACTOR. . 

When Nadir Shah, the usurper of the 
Persiau throne, lay before Delm with a 
powerful army, the besieged endured 
all the miseries that a want of food en- 
tuls. Within the walls famine began to 
rage every day more fiercely, but the 
Shah was deaf to the miseries of mankind. 
The public spi^t of Tucki, a famous ac- 
tor, deserves to be recorded upon this 
occa^on. Touched with compassion for 
the sufferers, he exhibited a play before 
Nadir Shah, which so delighted the 
monarch that he commanded the actor 
to ask for what he most desired. Upon 
hearing the Sultan's words, Tucki imme- 
diately fell upon his face, and said, ' O 
King ! command the gatei to be open- 
ed, that the poor may not perUh* His 
request was granted, and half the city 
poured into the country, and the place 
was supplied in a few days with plenty 
of provisions. 

DR. BERKELEY. 

As Berkeley, the celebrated author of 
the immaterial theory, was one morning 
musing in the cloisters of Trinity College, 
Dublm, an acquaintance came up to him, 
and seeing him wrapt in contemplation, 
hit him a smart rap on the shoulder wit( 
his cane. The Doctor starting, called 
out, ' What* s the matter?* Hisacquaitt- 
tance looking him steadily in the face, 
replied^ ' No matter, Berkeley.* 

GENERAL CHURCH. 

This ofiicer owed a thousand p^nds to 
his tailor, who came to dun the jGenerad 
even in his tent. Unable to pay, and 
desirous of getting rid of an impbrtunate 
creditor. General Church offerM him a 
Captain's commission, promising to make 
him an aide-de-camp to a general officer. 
The tailor*s vanity was greater than his 
avarice, he took the commission^ and set 
out to join the army. 

CURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 

In a barber*s shop window in a court 
in the neighbourhood of Whitec|iapel, is 
the foHowTng inscription. ** Gentlemen 
shaved without incision or laceration.** 
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miatjsiHm <mtom}og^. 



DATE. DAV3. 



6ept. S 






Wid. 



tHART- 



Oragorr J. Popd 
Sua rf I m^ af 6 



Thutdst, EoaniU - 



flSsliif 



ftu; 



SUN, 



Sept. 



Sun riK '2^Tn af 5 



M. Eleutberlitt 
eh &in mom 



3t. Briirtitu 
1-itli Sun, after 

Trinity 
Lift, fur the t>A7 
£ Te JrrcmlBb, m 
22 i: e\ 



NatMtj «r the 
Virgin Mftfy. 



Taes. 



St. Omer 
Neir Moon 
Mm af 8 morn 



CORRESPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



f opeGr^gjOTy tbe flrgt, sarnam^ the Great, was bv 
^irtb a Ronton./ In the year 690 he^ Je'eJdSt tJ 
the papacy, on the death of iPelaaglugUMi aecond 
To jjoue Gregory we are Indebted for the Sro. 
iri 604 '^^'^».**^°^'y *° *'"«i«- He ^died 
m.^nalrenmtw ^ thecbronatlon or Riehard 
^Mf i* ^^°"* ^^^ t<H*i««re,at wStwSS?? 
while th^gremony was uerXorminir the mob fell . 

Thliaaintt«»« the danghter of Sinlbuld, lore! of 
the wqrtd -ht' nHired t&n cive on Mount Pelegrino . 
SeXf^:';:;;^,' ""*' «"«"•?«" and pet»o°ee; 

IflSs.^On thlH dif Richard Crom well, .the eon tff 
the prcM^rifijr OijTcr, waa proclmlmW L<»/tl -Prp- 
teitor ar Eagland. ' ., '*• '"^ 

St. Benin wBflftBta&t uf the nbbey of' St. Bertln 
near the to^ViVfTst. Ome™, in FhftjeS Flanders!* 
Ha died A n. fOfli, beloved for hts amioCft^and « 
nymdity . , ' * ^ '^7 . 

1066.-WMltam, Ouke of Nom>flrirJy. -Klved at* 
Pepeni^ey ,vuh liUarmv-n th!. -t^, t|?omeatM8 

fl*«i^ed thp crown. In oppojgti«ietC&t«'l«IU: of 
IJdMrard the Confessor, who Afri^bSkSLeditto ' 
bltn. as being a descenddrit oY^^e .^^ 
I^tili rtint>ho Is said to have been a mabpf ireit ' 
^Irtae and piety, and gifted with many nSraSS 
_™ abbot of -St Mark'a, neaiiSpoietto. ?^"*^^' 
s m ^"Jy*!!*'^?' tJie Praftd Stratford jabilec. 
nstltatedby DayW Garridc, theUnglish RoscIm 
tp !lono^^^f Oinr Imnwrtal ShakipSre? SiTS^ 
tSgo^nobleipltei^f, whatever mightbe the motitr 

^'i ^™S«' "™ '''*°'' ^ 9«>«>«» •bout Oie y«u 

es^OW of the inhabltanta. ■ *^ ^ '^ ■ " 

l?tel,-Born at Litchfield. Dr.Jfchoiin; iijeCoJos- 
Bua of Literature; H« worht.arev:|»4ietf irtiown» 
aD4«ateemed to need «onij|ie$li»-^.:, . - * ",: . 
This festival is cdebrat^d in ^e.chjtrch withirreat 
pr.yer and thanksgiving, -ft ^SJ^^polfalif Ify = 
Pope Serviua about the year m. Innoc^Jt 
IV. honpr«d this feast with ^nocl^tstlUl^nd 
Gregory XI. aboatthe y^Mr ISTT^SekS^J' 
1474.-.Born on this day.the opleSi^^mS^Lu 
Luaovico Arlosto. i^t the 'canieWIGSSfi."^* 
Lombardy ; fdr his ekcdllence ^ a WhStIa J^ > 
Crovr«ed wlth^jir^l^ Charlet .4r: . tor /nok^ ' 
miredtJiece is^the OiTia^o tM»2?C^Sc? Si . 
been jrwice translated Int6 English -tlife first tim5' 
ty *?lr Jojin H.rrlnfetoft. In le^fWXe St* 
timeby M». Hoole. 1783;; -^ / ' ".. ^*^% 

^^i-htp^^xife^n.^?:^^^^^^'*^^ 

JhisdaV.^between the forceaof HenrrffB^ and' 
|ho6eof the king of SeotUnd. who do£nmal^i 
nX'defiatJd^ Scotch In thit contlict^^i*J|g. 
■lain, and with hhn the flower dt^^c^ih^SL 
bility. The victorious earlof SuSy. wSoW ^ 
English, was restored by.genry to the title of 
Duke of Nprfolk, forfeited by^father. . . 
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f ROWLANdTtANLEY : 

A TALB OP TBB LOW COUNTRIBS. 

(For the Olio.) 

It WM a ttrange order that the doom 
prtlieietwoereetoret ibould be thna traced 

out. BTftON. 

It was on a cold winter's evening^ in the 
last year of the reign of Elizabeth, that a 
partyof gallants sat enj oying themselves in 
the Deinl Tavern in Fleet-street. The 
various liquors on the tables befoie (hem, 
plainly shewed that they were determined 
to fortify their stomachs^ while within 
doors^ agahut the effects of the cold with- 
out. There was Malmsey, Burgundy, and 
Sherris sack in plenty, and it was easy to 
perceive that they had gone far to rouse 
the spirits of the company, though with- 
out making them absolutely uproarious. 

'* Well, iJ'rank Marley," said one of 
the gallants, slajpping the shoulder of hun 
who sat on his nght^iand, " by cock and 
pye, it glads my heart to see uiee here ; 

Vol. II. K 



and hast thou left thv books, and quitted 
the close air of the Temple, for the good 
cheer of mine host of the Devil ? By 
mine honour, Frank, thou art regene- 
rated: thou shalt be baptized in sack, 
and admitted again into the society of 
Christian men." 

'* Christian men T* retorted the student, 
"why, callest thou thyself Christian, 
Ned, while carousing under the sign o f 
the very Devil himself ? PU wager a 
pottle o* Malmsey thou hast not seen the 
msade of a church since last Penticost* 
tide." 

'* Thou wilt lose thy wager, Frank : 
ask Bamaby, tlie sexton of St. fi^rtin's, 
if I was not the most devout of roe con- 
gregation on Snnday last.^ 

" Ay, truly," cried another of the 
con^any, '* thou wert there doubtless ; 
but It was Mistress. Bridget Barlow, the 
rich goldsmith's widow who attracted thee 
-r-Here *s to thy success V* 

He drank off a glass of wine as he 
spoke, and his example was followed by 
the rest of the company, whep the student 
called for a song. The fir^ speaker (who 
was the son of ^one of^ie richest mer- 
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thuAs in the Ohepe) after giving^ a few 
preparatory bems^ SlIlIg^«r'ret^ow8 : — 

Iforrily, nwrrUr drttln tb«bdwl. 

U.Omn y# woild not dre«} 
Mfn?» Malmsey. Sack, and Bippocraa, 

Bhtrrls andFurlfafidy. 

GoBM, ye aplriUesi i»igbte> who an w«dded 
to tcOldat 

Those ahrew* wm ar* roatd) £or tbe Pevil, 
^ia wisdoiD to dee from tbefar mueic I itow, . 

So Join in oar meirie rerd 

Aad ye gaUanta, who acovtfi 'aeath your 

maideD'a dark glance, 
. Who swear that y.oor souls are like tlndec» 
O hasten anrajr from such kirtle durance. 
If ye would not be burnt to a cinder. 

'' By this light !"exekiined die student^ 
** thou hast a manrellous proper voi^e^ 
N*d; have ye bo k$ve"tale to tell tat 
thou hadst once a store." 
' ^' Marry, I hkve forgotten them ; thou 
knowest my father likes not ny travelling, 
ab that i have small chand^ of hearing the 
adventures Of love-siok damsels aftd gal- 
limt knights % but yonder edi* a gentleman 
who has mediinka seen servfee." 

The petson aHuded to by te young 



merchant was a stouf hth man, about the 
middle age^ whose bluff coat and broad 
belt, sustaining a sword and dagger of 
Spanish workmanship, plaunly. indicated 
his profession ; he had lost an arm, and 
the empty sleeve of his doublet was fits<- 
tened by a point to his breast. 

'' Gentlemen^'*^ said he, on being 
pleased to join . the party, *' I have, as 

iron suppose, seen some service^ and have 
eft an arm in the low countries. I com- 
manded a body of pikemcte at the aege 
Of St. Gretrudenberg, in Brabant; 'twaa 
there I beeamO aqauainted witfi an Eng- 
bshmaii of good lamiiy, whose unhappy 
fnfe i shall ever lameat. I will, with your 
perlnission, nilate the history of our ac* 
quaintante, and his decth.^' 

To this the company gladly assented, 
and the Oaptainy emptying his glass, be- 
gan as follows. 

" On my arriving ift Bral>ant, Prince 
Maurice was before St. Oetnidenberg, 
which he had assaulted seveml time^' 
without success. T%e company under 
my conftnand were pidk^ men, and I 
was soon actively engaged; for the be- 
si^giid made fluent smies, and it re- 
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Allied aonie bf Ihe bast troops to tepahse 
them. In one of these sallies, I was 
posted, with my troop, to support the 
charge of a ref^lmeot of English pistoliers. 
The action was short, but bloodv. The 
enemy's harquebuasiers and cross-bowmen 
made sad havoc among^st our horse ; at 
their first discharge full twenty saddles 
were emptied, and a fresh body of their 
bill-men rushing in, completed the over- 
throw of our cavalry — ^they broke ground 
and retreated* A desperate charge of the 
pikemen tinder my command (^leeked the 
pursuit of the enemy. In the midst of the 
lout, I suddenly bdield a horae ^allopmg 
by, and dragging its rider, who lay upon 
tM ground, his foot having become en- 
tangled in the stirrup. I flew to his as- 
sBtance, and with some difficulty suc- 
ceeded iii extricating the atraager from 
his perilous situation. He pressed my 
hand with great warmth, and thanked me 
a thousand times for m^ timely assistance, 
He had, luckUy, received only a few 
sHght bruises, from .Ihe efhats of which 
he recovered in a few days, and a friend- 
ship was cemented between us, wtiich 
nothing but death could . terminate. I 
learnt that his name was Roland Stanley, 
and that he was the youngest son of a 
ndi family in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

*' I will not itire you. Gentlemen, with 
an account of the many affairs we had 
with the enemy, which were attended with 
various success. Near to the town of St. 
Getmdenberg is the little village of Steulo, 
in which wasa fort of some consequence. 
Prince'Maurioe was lesolved to get pos*' 
session of h, as it commanded a weak 
miarter of -the :town. JEt chanced tlm/t 
^Stanley's troop and my own were ordered 
upon this eodpedition, togetber with six 
cnlverins ; bot it totally fuled : the enemy 
sallied, ouf, and in spite of the most ob- 
alinate valour on the part of our troopr, 
w«were beaten back, with the W of 
joany men. Stanley's horse fell under 
jhim, piereed by a harquebuisie shot, ^and 
•he wto seized and dragged into t^itfrt 
iby die:enemy, while our shattered troops 
inado good <their retreat. Judge of the 
amrtiioation and ^srow I felt at being 
•thns ctoprived of »y friend t indeed I bad 
some fears for his Safety, for the prisoners 
on either side oftimes experienced roMg^, 
and in many instances cruel, treMuUM, 
.at ihe hands of their esiptors. 

^' The.a1aBm we were kept in -the few 
socoaeding days diverted my melaneholy'; 
bnt the enemy, weakeojedby the contiinuAl 
checks' we rhad given dhem.'.'beoame less 
ventnrons, and tsept wilhfai their walls, 
and I. was<again left to deplore tjbe loss of 
my fti^d. 



" One night, while sitting in my tent 
absorbed in thought, I heard the hasty 
challenge of the sentinel, and at the same 
moment Stanley entered. I am not na- 
turally suDcrstitious, but this sudden ap« 
parition or my friend, whom I had con- 
sidered lost to me, staggered my senses. 
His dress was wet and disordered, and 
covered with green weeds, and his long 
dark hair was dripping wipi moisture. 
The warm pressure of the hand with 
which I was greeted, convinced me th^t 
it was he, and I eagerly inquired how he 
had escaped ? 

" * We will talk of that anon,* said 
he ; ' but first give me a cast of your 
clothes, for I have been playmg the otter, 
and am wet to the skin.' 

" I complied with this request, and 
when he had changed his dress, he gave 
me an account of his escape. 

^' ' Howard,* said he, ' am not T a 
lucky wight, to make a conquest while a 
prisoner in yonder fort V 

*' A conquest ! echoed I, incredulously 
— What mean you ? — ^I cannot solve your 
riddle. 

" * Marry, no less than this : the go- 
vernor of that fort has a niece, as fair a 
maid as e'er set free a captive knight. 
'Would'st thou believe it, while I lay this 
evening in my dungeon, mourning the 
loss of mjr freedom, and moreover my 
coat of mail and Bilboa blade, which those 
Walloon dogs have despoiled me of, the 
door opened, and that sweet girl entered 
my prison. She bore a smalllamp, and 
was followed bv a dwarfish figure, who 
carried a small basket. 

" * Stranger,* said she, ' this conduct 
may seem to diee unmaidenly, but yod 
^re an EInglishman, and will not judge 
me harshly for ipy rashness. You must 
haisten from this place, or vour head will 
beset on the walls by sunrise, a sad spec- 
tacle for your gallant countrymen.' 
" * Had'st thou been there, my friend, 
thou would'st ha* thoii|;ht me eloquent ; 
for metliinks I never poured out my thanks 
so freely — ^no, not even when I expor 
rienced thy kind and timely assistance. 
To be brief, she enjoined fiitenoe,'and the 
dwarf was ordered'to file the fetters which 
secured my legs, and. in a few minutes I 
was free. 

*^ * Now,* said my fair deliverer, 
* follow, but be silent— your life depends 
upon it 1* 

*' ' We passed from the dungeon wilfti 
stealthv pace^ ;ind after passing through 
several phages, we ascended a fiight of 
steps, nere the measured tread of a sen- 
tinel was audible. The dwarf was dis- 
missed, and I neglected not to improve 
the opportunity. Short as4t was, Isuc- 
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ceeded, and my fair deliverer promised to 
be mine. A hasty kiss sealed the com- 
pact, and I solemnly swore to bear her 
away from the fort to-morrow evenings. 
The sentinel, whose steps I had heard, 
prod need a rope, which he fastened to 
the wall, and I quickly lowered myself 
into the fosse which surrounds the foft, 
«wam across, and arrived here without 
molestation.* 

*' Such, Gentlemen, was the account 
he gave me of his escape. I listened to 
him with serious attention, and though I 
saw clearly the danger of the attempt to 
cany off his mistress, I resolved to aid 
him in the enterprize. Not to tire you 
with an account of our preparations, I 
will proceed with my story. Night ar- 
rived, and found us with about fifhr men, 
near the walls of the fort. A raft, con- 
structed with light timber, served us to 
cross the ditch. Stanley and myself 
crossed, and a postern gate admitted us, 
with five men. The sentinels were bribed, 
and all was still, save the howling of the 
dogs within the fort. Leaving our men 
at the gate, we proceeded on tiptoe along 
a dark passage. The soldier who had 
admitted us fiien cautiously unlocked a 
small door in the wall, and ascended a 
flight of steps : we followed him, and on 

g lining the top, were told to wait awhile, 
e then left us, but returned in a few 
minutes, and deared Stanley to follow 
him. This proceeding somewhat alarmed 
me. What if it should be a conceited 
plan to betray us ? However, I resolved 
to meet my fate, if it should prove so ; 
and after cocking my petronels^ which I 
had taken from &e bolsters of my saddle, 
I placed them again in my girdle, and 
loosening my sword in its sheath, I stood 
piieparedlbr any attack that might be made 
upon me, looking cautiously round on all 
sides. The room in which I stood had 
three doors; the one opposite to that. by 
which I had entered stood open, and <m 
looking through it I perceived that a flight 
of stairs descended into a dark and gloomy 
passage. At this instant I was somewhat 
startied on hearing a noise as of cautious 
footsteps, and loolong down into the space 
below, I perceived a man approaching ; 
he had a torch in his hand, and I saw him 
.cautiously step over the bodies of two 
. soldiers, who lay sleeping upon the floor. 
Their calivers f lay on the ground, with 
their lighted matches at a little distance. 
Drawing my cloak around me, and shad- 
ing the light of the lamp I held, I waited 
the approach of this person, whose foot- 
steps I soon heard ascending the stairs, and 

t C Oliver— K Bhort matchlock hand- gun, 
fired without a rest. 



the next moment he entered Che room. He 
was a man of tall and commanding stature ; 
his hatiess head was bald,his forehead-high, 
and he glanced round the room with an 
air of mistrust. I had retreated into a comer, 
in the hope that he would pass without per- 
ceiving me ; but I was deceived, for he 
demanded to know who I was, and at the 
same tune cocked a pistol. I drew my 
sword, and rushed upon him ; he snapped 
his pistol, but it missed fire, and my 
thrust was broken by (he cloak which he 
had thrown over his left arm. This gave 
him time to draw his sword, and he pres- 
sed upon me with great vigour. . The 
clash of our weapons would have certainly 
alarmed the guards who slept beneatli, 
had not their liquor been dru^ed. The 
noise, however, roused Stanley, who en- 
tered with his mistress. I conjured him 
to fly instantly, while I kept my adver- 
sary at sword's point. He obeyed me, 
and instanUy left the apartment, though 
he had already drawn his sword to asnst 
me. My antagonist swore deeply on 
perceiving his niec?. This sight proba- 
bly threw him off his guard, for a thrust 
striking him on the breast, he reeled, and 
staggering backwards, fell down the 
stairs. His coat of mail saved him, and 
shattered my sword to pieces, but the fall 
was terrible, and I hesurd his armour ring 
as his body bounded from step to stepliU 
he reached the bottom.'* Not a moment 
was to be lost ; I quickly secured the door 
so diat he could not pursue us, and flew 
(o Stanley, who had borne off his prize. 
We had reached the gate, when the loud 
ringing of a bell told that the garrison 
was alarmed, and in an instant a roar of 
voices was heard within (he fort. The 
men who had remained at the gate, seiz- 
ed with fear, jumped on the raft — Stan- 
ley followed with his fair burden, — and 

that moment it upset ! 

That night will never be effaced from 
my memory 1 One loud shriek, of mor- 
tal agony burst from the unfortunates, 
whose armour did not allow them a 
chance of escape ! The fosse was deep-^ 
they sunk down, and the next moment 
the raft rose to the surface of the water I 
A heavy fire from the troops, who now 
lined th^ walls, rendered any attempt to 
save them impracticable, — indeed, I was 
in much danger myself ; but having cut 
with my dagger the straps of my corslet, 
I threw it off, and swam across die fosse, 
uninjured by the shower of balls, which 
was rained from tiie fort, and regained 
my troop, overwhelmed with sorrow for 
the fate of my young friend. The fort 
was taken a few days afterwards, when a 
shot from a culverin took off my left arm. 
" Gentlemen, pardon these tears'for the 
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Qntimelyfate of a yalaed friend and com- 
rade. The recollection of it has rendered 
me unfit for your company. — Give you 
good night." 

The Captain rose as he spoke, and 
throwing his cloak aronnd him^ bowed to 
the company, and notwithstanding their 
entreaties^ departed. 

J. y. A jf. 



STANZAS WBITTEN AFTER BEADING 
BYBON*S DON JUAN. 

{For the Olio.) 

Ob, rarely 1 had the Muse foreseen 

This Tlce>eiigend*riiic theme } 
To thee, oh, Byron I then had been 

Denied her fairy dream : 
Or, when Apollo gave to thee 
His Terse of matcliless melody, 
~ Gould he haye read the page. 
On which hit numbers were to shine. 
Bedecking sin with robes divine. 
He would haye stay'd thy glowiog rhyme, 

The wonder of the age i 

Full many a chord of eweetett sound 

Thy breathing socg awalces » 
And many a smile of feeUng round 

Its beart>own'd music breaks : 
The earliest love's most charmiug bliss— 
The young, embrace — the first fond kisa— 

Affection's moon-lit bow'r— 
These meet the eye, and touch the soul. 
And through the youthful senses roll. 
Bending to lore's divine controul 

Th' emotions of the hour 1 

Bat with these boney'd sweets combined, 

A deadly poison flows 
Unheeded to the op'nlng mind. 

And blights it as it blows } 
* There heartless passion has the taste 
Of ylrtuous love, though wide the waste 

Its havoc scatters round. 
And, tempting, to the youfhftil heart. 
Insinuates its rankling dart. 
Bound which a troubling gnawing smart 

Is ever constant found 1 

Though Joy would fain thy lines enfold. 

Too surely yet we know. 
The lawless plMsores thou hast told. 

For thee had only woe 1 
That recklessness of others hearts 
Thy hero's wild career imparts. 

To thine no Lethe gave : 
And other hearts thanthlne can feel 
For wounds bestow'd, remorse can't heal :— 
False was the hour that bade conceal 

The depth of passion's wave 1 

Oh 1 if to virtue, constant, thou 

Hadst tuned thy giant lay. 
Then ftom thy fame the myrtle bough 

No envious hand could stay ! 
But thou art gone 1 and o'er tby grave 
*Twere cruel ev'ry fault to wave 

That dims thy mem'ry bright ; 
Let pity stay the voice qf blame. 
And future ages o'er thy name. 
Emblazon forth thy well-earn*d fame^ 

Of Poeeythellffhtl 

B. JARMAN. 



AN INCIDENT IN THE IJFE OF A 
BUONAPARTIST. 



TOLD BT HIMSELF. 



(For the 0/to.) 



When the failure of the Russian cam* 
paign had reduced the dominions of Na- 
poleon to the narrow boundaries of the 
Isle of Elba^ I still retained my commis- 
aon^ although the return of I^ouis had 
compelled many of the principal and 
more distinguished officers to fly their 
country. 

The colonel of the regiment to which 
I belonged^ had with others retired into 
Italy, and a fierce royalist emigrant was 
appointed to the command ; at the same 
time that every vacancy was filled up by 
men of the same spirit, who had returned 
in crowds with the exiled Bourbon. 

These intruders were viewed with a 
jealous eye by all who had served under 
the emjperor ; nor did they fail to repay 
us with haughty coldness^ and restless 
suspicion. Thus frequent occasions were 
given for quarrel^ of which both parties 
were eager to avail themselves. Scarce a 
day passed without some dispute happen- 
ing at the mess, which invariably termi- 
nated in a duel. ' 

The Buonapartists, who gloried in an 
opportunity of wreaking (heir political 
hatred on the enemies of their ereat 
captain, and who were in general the 
more expert swordsmen, in most casesj 
slew their antagonists. 

Many were the unfortunate royalists, 
who returned to their native countries, af- 
ter a long and dreary exile, to be hurried 
to a premature grave^ victims of that 
same party spiritwhich had already caused 
them so many sufferings. But the feeling 
which then prevailed was so powerful, 
that it seemed to neutralize humanity ; so 
much so, that in following these unfortu- 
nates to the grave> satisfaction rather 
than sorrow sat on the countenances of 
their brother oflficers^ while whispers of 
the following import passed around:— 
^^ another Bourbon has returned home ;** 
"whowUlbethenextr 

Such was the state of affairs among us, 
when we received orders to prepare for a 
review, at which the king was to be pre- 
sent, on a plain near St. jCIoud, about 
four miles from Paris, on the borders of 
which ojur barracks were situate. 

We^ passed the review with much 6clat, 
and received many flattering compliments 
on our appearance and condition, consi- 
dering tlie campaigns we had lately been 
engaged in ; but few were the cheers 
which greeted the Bourbon in return ; for 
sullen reserve closed the mouths of thQ 
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soldiery. This he would not see^ And to 
conciliate them in some degree, directed 
that each man should reeeivtf a double 
ration, and a bottle of wine, to drink his 
health. This order raised a momentary 
shout of applause, which however soon 
died away. 

It was the climax of bad policy in his 
majesty's advisers to cause him to hold a 
field-day so soon after the restoration, 
because -nothings could more powerfully 
recal the imsige of their beloved leader to 
the recollection of the troops, than a dis- 
pli^ of this kind, in which he was wont 
to appear so generous, great, and noble. 
On the return of the soldiers to the bar- 
racks, having received (heir extra rations 
and wine, the' first toast proposed was to 
the health of *' Le Grand Capitaine, f 
Le petit Corporal, and may he again re- 
turn to lead us to victory," and as the in- 
fluence of the wine increased upon diem, 
shouts of ** Vive 1* Empereur " began 
to be heard in various quarters, wluch 
quickly echoed through the building. 

I was at this time on guard at the north 
gate, and an order was brought to me 
from the colonel, to draw out a party of 
Aien, and to arrest all rioters, who named 
the Exile, under whatever appellation. 
In consequence of this order, I immedi- 
ately turned out my men, and proceeded 
to the quarter where the greatest uproar 
prevailed. My appearance in most places 
quelled the disturbance, and wiien it had 
not that efl^ect, I rebuked the parties, in 
such a manner, that for my sake, not for 
that of the authority by which I acted, 
they became silent and orderly, knowing 
me to be well afibcted to the good dause. 
In short I made no prisoners, being well 
aware of the seventy with which they 
would be visited in the present disturbed 
state of the community. 

The next day at mess the conversation 
turned on the review and its results, and 
many curious disquisitions were taiade on 
the conduct of the soldiery, according to 
the different sentiments of the several 
speakers, into which I entered warmly. 

The royalists were outrageous against 
the troops, — no epithet was bitter enough 
for them, — no punishment commensurate 
with their uigratitude. — " They deserved 
not the honour of serving so good and 
great a king." 

To one who addressed some rhapsodies 
of this kind to me in particular, I re- 
plied :— " Their conduct does not appear 
to me in such dark colours, for it at least 
shews them not ungrateful for past fa- 
vours." 



t Names by which Napoleon was universally 
known and spoken of in the French Army. 



He te(ideued Mth anger at this direct 
allusion to forbidden subjects; which 
having drawn the attention of the whole 
mess upon us, he was compelled to resent. 
At first he knew not what to sa^ on so deli- 
cate a point, but collecting himself, with 
a sarcastic grin, he observed, "It is a 
new principle of gratitude, to repay fa- 
fours received ttom one master, oy the 
neglect of duty to another, which a bro- 
ther officer of mine adopted last even« 
ing." 

The contemptuous epithet '* Canaille,'* 
escaped me at this moment ; which be 
no sooner heard, than seizing a bottle of 
wine, he aimed it with much violence at 
my head. It however happily did not 
take effect. I instancy sprang on the 
table, and should have run tbe dastard 
through, but foi the interference of our 
brother officers. After the first transports 
of passion had subsided, we coolly re- 
sumed our seats, a future meeting on the 
-subject being understood by all parties. 

In the evening I sent a friend to commu* 
nicate with my assailant, and early the 
next morning, wrapped in my roquelaure^ 
and accompanied by a surgeon, who was 
likewise a Buonapartist, repaired to a 
wood on the south side of the barracks to 
meet my adversary. 

No words of recrimination past between 
us,— we inunediately took our ground, — 
measure swords, and after a short but 
fierce encounter, my weapon pierced his 
vitals, and he fell a corpse at my feet. I 
left him in the hands of his second and 
the surgeon, and returned to my quarters; 
when on entering the south post, the cap- 
tain of Uie guara, who was my intimate 
friend, stept up to me, and said — " You 
have sent the Bourbon to a better world, 
I suppose?'' A nod confirmed his sup- 
position. 

" You must not," continued lie, '^go 
to your apartment, if you value your 
safety ; a guard is placed there to arrest 
you as soon as you arrive. Yoar only 
resource is in immediate ffight. Your 
conduct on a late occasion, and last 
night's conversation, have been reported 
to the authorities. Fi^ directly to i'aris, 
and thence out of the langdom as speedily 
as possible. If you get into prison now, 
you may never come out again. I warn 
you as a friend." 

Startled at this information, I was for a 
moment lost. ** I have no money," I re- 
plied, ** and there are nearly two hundred 
Napoleons in my boudok. *' 

" Here are twenty," said he, *^ at 
Paris jrou can get more ; — the delay of a 
few nyuutes may prove fatal — ^give me 
the keys of your apartment : whatever I 
can recover, I- will transmit to you, if you 
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vOl iiifc^Fm me of your address whenoiwe 
in safeftT." 

HasUly bidding my frieod farewe}!, I 
mounted the first conyeyanoe iq Pari? 
wbich (Hra^entad jtaelf^ o^ed ^ fiacre^ ^nd 
visited my brotlier apd two or three f n^pds^ 
M^ gave me letters of iotroduction and 
credit for Ijondon $— thence^ by mejMis 
of anoU passport ^tered^ with all secr^ 
ipid dispatoh I lea/cbed Calais^ where! 
bad beea instructed te fem^m ponicea^d 
in the house of a distant relation pf iny 
family, until a f«veuiral)le opportunity 
abould permit me to embark forplngland. 

But it appearing to me, thajt if | ^ad^ 
any delay> a description of my pei$on 
would arrive, and the gensd'armes i^ould 
be on^e alert to arrest me, I resolved to 
attempt to extricate myself at oace by a 
iK^maQQMiyre. ' ' 

. I vas dtily iftformed of fbe ^m^ at 
which ibe packet departed for Dover ; but 
my old paaspoit, Ihough it had served me 
thus far» was not sufilpient ^o gain 4 
free depasture from the kingdgm, and I 
hesiteted to suj^ect it to the scrutif^y ,of 
Hie autborilies, least the imposture shonld 
' be discovered. IcoBsequeiHlydetermiiyed 
\» attempt the impudent man wui^ej which 
fortttBately for me succeeded so wjell. 

Some time before the vessel got imder 
way> I went down to the beach, dressed 
in my regimentals, with the appearance 
of perfect ease and self-possession, not 
eve9 deigning to cast a look upon the few 
officers of custom, who were loitering 
about ; attd enjlerip^ a boat, pushed off 
for the packet, which was shortly after 
tfaroHged with passengers. 

Here I pjiced the .deck with great sang- 
froid, until Z perceived the gensd^armes 
coming off to e^^amine the passports. I 
then retired into the cabin, which was 
entMy empty^ the passengers being pn 
deck to sisGure th^ luggage. I instantly 
secneted myself with all possible c^re 
4»d SDUgness under the bedding of one 
of the berths, and ky motionless, and al- 
most smothered, scarcely daring to bre^^be. 
Several persons enterejdl, and again left 
ibe cabiA — every footstep alarmed me. 
M length I hea^ the gens d'ajmes with 
oaths descending the accommodation lad- 
der ;— ray heart «ink within me ; I did 
not doubt but that su^icion was raised 
concerning nae, and that a striclfc scrujtioy 
was^bout to be instituted. But, as rate 
would have it, they made no particular 
' search, and simply casting a slight glance 
into each berth, passed on to the other 
parts of the vessd,— then I breathed 
again. 

No sooner was I assured of their de- 
parture, and that we were under way, 
Jhau I sprang from my concealment, and 



yfJAk all tbe vivieity of ^ happy Fre|id|<* 
man joined the cheerful conversation of 
the passengers, who seemed almost as de- 
lighted at the idea of revisiting thmjp i^l- 
tive country, as I was in escaping from 

J. M, 



FBUITS OP SPORTING, 
(For the Oliq.} 

Sinf e the firfit of Septemlier in lofrn haf oc* 

curred. 
Not a chaffinch ii seen, not a sparrow Is heard; 
ISv'b the watercrcn gixla, the acara-croira of 

the xttOFQing* 

SeaHy seem as If thotft^moKtality scorning : 
lunderbosses and pistols, stocks, guns with- 
out flints, 

Empty hanrde; (not lC«ux*s) but tffich4iPlea 
with hints, 

T)iat let fly lilie the ginger-pop bottle-lmpa 
boiling, ^ 

For ^nqoaUfled people in dusty heat totltag : 

And the elder* of wor)d>owti^r-alpiirrh& de- 
cUpe» 

That were wont 'to snuff a|r* when the sun is 

in shine. 
And the parrots In «agee--^oae mholea of 

taUle. 
4xe k^p^in from th« oot-of-door powder-spent 

battle. 

liflceclothesoien eAe<«.bagaU tbe game they 

can get 1 
14^ the Jlshern^'aU am fifh that come to 

their net:* 
And like fowlers—malays, bantams, polands 

and ebieken. 
They sUsre home with the 'olh^' for picfcliag 

and picking : — 
Clamps of bricks are bespattered, posts equally 

mark'd, ^ 

Stables, pij^ries and ttarns, elnu and ashes 

uiiba^k*4) 
And the poiiit scenting dogs t)tiat we^t put\y.ard 

with yelling. 
Are returned as dead game to the cockney- 

shire dwelling :— 
Boats of friends ^e coUected, ^arge pr^enta 

are made. 
And they Joy in the spoi^ which haa lost them 

their trade ; 
^TaUy bo?* for such sportamen l-rrr' Haift f<Hr* 

ward !* rewarded, 
|n the Bench, or t^e Fleet, the^ are carefttlly 

guarded. F» 

SONNET. 
(For the Olio.) 

rris sweet to see the rose^s glowing hue, 
IMooodiv like Beauty in h<r bbnr of pride 1 
Sweet the laburnum's tresses bright to riew, 
Prooplnglikeriuglete'from tbe bbishing bride { 
But sweeter, soiterto tlie vision far. 
Is the young water lily rearing high 
Her Cflfrm of love, Wie Venus, evening's star j 
WIU]^ dance tbe waves around her merrily. 
And swinthe ^b gUde through the sUvery 

stream, 
Like stars that gem the breaat of evening** 

iky } 
Or Iflce tbe attendant spirits of a dream. 
Or the bright sparkle from the lover's eye I 
While Nature all around In calmest mood. 
Invites us to her Imnquet, solitude. 

»»«<^- Digitized by Google '• 
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THE WEST END OP PICCADILLY : 
MAY, 1828. 

' Pbeson s who have London continually 
under their eye do not see it. Perhaps 
it is hest seen by those to whom 'it is 
.new, and who are accustomed to view 
only fields^ trees, and hed^. If such 
be the case, I may boast of having seen 
London from my windows near Hyde 
Park Comer ; for I have looked at it 
with the eye of a stranger : and, at home, 
I am in a wood. 

All London is in a hurry. Peers and 
senators drive as if the welfare of the 
state depended on the speed of their 
horses. Batcher's boys drive as if famine 
reigned in the community, and the peo- 
ple were not to eat till the meat they 
carried reached their mouths. Hackney 
coachmen drive as if their fare were pro- 
portioned to their- haste. Stage coach- 
men drive, because their time is laid 
down to a minute. Ladies recline on 
cushions, in ojpen carriages, lookioef as 
if all energy of body and mind were lost ; 
yet they are driven with the same fury of 
expedition. Horses pay for all. 

Ladies there are who drive their own 
grooms ; and noblemen and gentlemen 
ttiere . are who drive their own stage- 
coaches : taking their friends behind, and 
on the roof, as outside passengers. Some 
dandiea dash along on horseback ; others 
modestly conceal themselves in a small 
carriage, neaUy covered with leather, 
and culed a ea6. This word etymologists 
derive from the French eabrtolet, and 
young gentlemen consider it as an im- 
provement upon the original term. To 
complete the equipage, a little embrj'o 
groom, in a close Drown coat and topped 
boots, stands behind the leather. The 
endeavous to conquer time and space is 
still the same. Ladies in the Park excite 
m]^ compassion ; thev suffer, rather than 
enjoy the drive ; and^ the general air of 
la^tude convinces me, that the di5>p]ay 
of elegant equipages, superb liveries, and 
bonnets adorned with many coloured 
ribbons andj flowers, could alone sup- 
port them undtt the fatigue. Servants 
who stand behind the carriages undergo 
a still harder penance. 

My grandmother was in London fifty 
years ago, and I have heard her say, that 
at that time all was grand and stately. 
Gold and silver lace appeared commonly 
in the streets, on the hat^ and waistcoats 
of walking gentlemen. Carriages had 
curtains of silk, fringed and drawn up in 
festoons ; they were driven at a steady 
and moderate pace ; they were never 
opened at the top, and an open carriage 
of any description was rarely seen. Some 



remains of dignity are sUU ob«ervabId is 
the stately horses and solemn motions of 
the drays, and in those ponderous ma- 
chines, the travelling waggons^ 

Nothmg has made a more rwid pro- 
gress during the last fifty years than the 
facility of travelling. I have been toM, 
by an old friend of our family, that, fifty 
years ago, a diligence, which conveyed 
three inside, and no outside passengers, 
nor any apparent luggage, and which 
performed a journey of 118 miles in 
twenty-two hours, was considered as a 
miracle of speed. And well it might be 
so ; for, about thirty years before this 
period, Uie only stage- coach from litch- 
field to London, went through JKrraing- 
ham, and worked Us way to the metro- 
polis in three days. 

Now, public coaches are passing along 
Piccadilly every nmiute of the day, cover- 
ed with people, boxes, trunks, and bas- 
kets, and flying at the rate of mne or ten 
miles an hour. Nothing would be more 
easy for me than to step into one of these 
if I should choose to do m>, and I am at 
Falmouth or Portsmouth, Southampton 
or Pool, Caermarthen or Holyhead, at a 
given moment, and without any effort of 
my own. Coaches pass, which engage to 
set me down at Jersey, Guernsey, the Isle 
of Wight, or Havre de Grace ; and though 
I know that hills have been lowered, vd> 
leys have been raised, and stones have 
been broken, to facilitate travelling, I 
confess I felt some surprise at these un- 
dertakings. However, when I reflected 
that people were going to drive under the 
Thames, and to be driven along the usaal 
roads by coal, instead of bang drawn by 
horses, I thought a stage coach to the 
continent might be a very natural con- 
veyance. 

Stage coachmen are important person- 
ages ; not only are the hves of passen- 
gers, and the fate of packages, in their 
hands, but the whole lading of the vdiicle 
is their *s during the journey. They are 
so sensible of this proprietorship, that 
I have heard one of these gentlemen, on 
looking into his coach, and findmg it 
empty, cry out, with a high tone of au- 
thority, " Where are my insides?*' 

In general, horses in London nettheir 
walk, nor trot, nor gallop, which paces 
were formerly considered to be those of 
a horse : they are here taught to run, and 
run they know they must, till they ean 
run no longer. They are commonly well 
fed ; ^but food beyond the natural appe- 
tite, is an incentive to labour beyond the 
natural strength, and the whip is the 
agent which Uikes care that the stimulus 
is not lost. 

When iiightpcl,<»|^ <g^woffa oT 
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crtldioii> alul gives the agnal for repose 
to all but animals of wy, ladies and 
gentlemen, servants ana horses, are still* 
awidte and employed. Nature never 
formed man or beast for such continued 
exertion^ Horses, the most beautiful of 
their species, for such are here, sink to 
that last stage of degradation, the hack- 
ney coaches, while their labour is in- 
creased, ^d their food diminished, and 
they drop .down, and are seen no more. 
Sleep seems to be the grand desideratum 
of all ranks of people. The great may 
indulf^ in it at home— if they can fini^ 
It ; the lower ranks could find it every- 
ipvhere, and they seize every opportumty 
to lay hold of it. The footman sleeps in 
his seat bdiind the carriage, if he is for- 
tmiate enough to have one; the groom 
sleeps by the side of his master, while 
the master is driving : the hackuey coach- 
man sleeps on his ooz while bis coach is 
ou the stand, and sometimes when he is 
driving it himself; the carman sleeps 
equally on his load of hay or of manure ; 
and the gardener on his load of fresh cab- 



i^hile one part of London is riding or 
driving in Bond Street, Regent Street, 
Piccadilly, and the Park, another partis 
pushing and striving behind the counter ; 
out,, amidst all the seeming confusion, 
there is the greatest regularity. The 
coachman, whether amateur or coachman 
by profession, measures with his eye the 
space before him, and knows exactly 
wheUier it be sufficient for his wheels. 
The- haberdasher measures his customer 
with the same precision, and the attention 

Sid her is proportioned to her station in 
e. I go into a fashionable shop ; I 
pass through the region of linens and 
cottons, then through that of gloves and 
stockings, and I arrive at the emporium 
of taste, where are displayed ribbons, 
sUks, and goods of fancy. I stop here, 
without proceeding to the jewellerv, 
which closes the euiibition, and I ask for 
a trifling article. My appearance is plain, 
and I am consigned to one of the junior 
oflkers of the esUblishment, who neither 
knows where to find the article in ques- 
tion, nor can tell its price, without con- 
sulting one of his superiors. This supe- 
rior finds there is something in my man- 
ner which deserves bis services, and 
he waits upon, me himself. I ask for 
other articles, and the master, who has 
had his eye upon me during the whole 
time, takes me out of the hands of his 
deputies, and, wheu I have made my 
purchases, attends me to the door of my 
carriage.. 

But a stranger, like myself, has not the 
means of knowing to which bhop she 



^ to go. One displavs the costly 
articles of fashion, and is* oeset by car- 
riages and guarded by footmen ; another, 
the cheapest of all shops, as is proved by 
the prices marked on the goods in the 
winoow, hanes hs cotton of '* Only 6d. a 
yard'* over the door, and the poor woman 
stops to look at it with her fingers, as 
many people look at engravings. But 
thre are so many best shops and cheapest 
shops, and the superiority of each is so 
well attested by the proprietor, that it is 
not easy to decide where one may best 
lay out one's money. If I wore leather 
shoes, I should be quite at a loss whether 
to ** Use Warren*s,»* or '* Hunt's Black- 
ing." LaBeUeMtem. 

HINDOO MODS OF SINKING WBLLS. 

Thk Hindoos construct their wells, ac- 
cording to Bishop Heber, in the follow- 
ing smgular manner :— i- 

'' They build a tower of masonry of 
the diameter required, and twenty or 
thirty feet high from the surface of the 
ground. This they allow to stand a year 
01 more, till its masonry is rendered firm 
and compact I by time, then ffradually 
undermine and promote its sinking into 
the sandy soil, which it does without dif- 
ficulty and all together. When level 
with the surface, they raise its wall 
higher, and so go on, throwine out the 
sand, and raising the wall till they have 
reached the water. If they adopted our 
method, the soil is so light that it would 
fall in on them, before they could possibly 
raise the wall from the bottom, nor with- 
out the wall could they sink to any con- 
siderable depth. 

NIGHT-BLINDNESS OP THK INDIANS. 

Ths disease of night-blindness, that 
is, of requiring the full light to see, is 
very common among the lower classes in 
India, and to some professiqps of men, 
such as soldiers, it is eztrem^y inconve- 
nient. The Sepoys ascribe the evil to 
bad and insufficient food, and it is said to 
be always most prevalent in a scarcitv. 
It seems to be the same disorder of the 
eyes, with which people are afflicted who 
live on damaged or inferior rice, in itself 
a food of very little nourishment, and 
probably arises from a weakness of the 
digestive powers. Ibid, 

OSTSND. 

A place ma^ be very agreeable to look 
about oneself in, even for a whole dav, 
without having any thing worth descrio- 
ing, or even remembering; and such a 
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ElMe is Ottendl. Idk» Dimkumie, It is 
uik fot the moit part on « rttgiiltf plaa, 
Us stVMte interaeedn^ aauh «thtr st nfflit 
wng\m, ^at it wants that air of BringM 
Itteliness and oooifort Whioh maim Dm- 
keraue th« most agreeabte looking town 
ia dl this part 0/ tbt obnUnent. Tliore 
are some spacious' open squares in Os- 
tsnd, tliat in wldch the Lion d*Or is situ- 
ated is the eliief. There is ako a good 
elevated walic }o<Aing on the sea. But 
upon the wbc4e, Ostend is somewhat 
iriste, and by no means' attmctive to any 
hot Uiose who leve quiet, and their own 
eempany more than ail other thises. 
Abov« all, there is one fault about 'Os- 
tend, which cannot be forgiven to aity 
town, even though it were El Dorado 
itself, namely^ 4he grass grows between 
the stones of -asme of ks streets. ^« rette, 
it is one of the cheapest dwelling-places 
that ean any where be pitelied nnon, and 
its position giv«s it many advantages 
in thw reBpeet.-T-(>/(^ ilfon. ' 

cnaBRFUUfBSS DBPDnZD. 

Alt overflow of high animal spirito 
sSene do not constitute cheerfulness, be- 
eause they are variable and evanescent $ 
whilst -cheerfulness, in its true sense, rests 
upon B more solid feundalion* It may 
be defined as subdued mirth, as Ae union 
of contemedness and complacency, the 
medium between gaiety and gloom, the 
point at which the mind is no longer per- 
petually turning round on the pivot of 
circumstances, but resting on the centre 
of its own resources, acquires a settled 
stationary being ; as the result of correct 
minciples, active habits, and benevolent 
oispositioBs. The habitually cheerful 
men jieiAier contemplates tiie world 
through the gloom of misautfaropy, nor 
the bright haze of imagination^ but taking 
a calm and sober estimate oif things as 
Aey really are, his mind is sufficiently 
braced, for active usefidness without be- 
coming too defined for sober enjoyments. 
He is contented also to receive his plea- 
sures through the medium of his duties ; 
and blessed with a capacity for bejng 
happy without the aid of high excite- 
ments, he is not driven to seek refuge in 
ideal creations. His mind is healthy. 

THB FIRST NEWSPAPER PRIMTBD IN 
8<X)TLAND. 

The ftdlowing extract from the *' His- 
torical Sketches of Charles the First,'* 
Sec. recently published, commemorates 
the first establishment ^ of a newspaper 
in Scotland:— It is a remarkable fact, 
which history was either too idle to 
ascertain, or too much ashamed to re- 
late, tiiat the arms of Cromwell C(Mn- 



mu^feated to Scotland, widi other benefits, 
the first newspaper which had ever Ulumi- 
•noted the gloom of tlie noith. Eaah atwy 
carfied its own printer with H, ekpactingei* 
tfaev to eonvtnee by its reasoningi' or to de- 
lude by its4k1sshood. KingCbarles carried 
Robert Baiier with him to Newcastle, ia 
1639 ; and . General Cromwell conveyed 
Christopher Higgins to Leith, kk 16§3. 
When Cromwefl had here estabUshed a 
citadel, Higgins reprintedi in Nevoo^ 
of the same ^ear, which had been al- 
ready published at London, ** A Dinmal 
of some passaeres and aifairs for thn £n- 
giidi soldiers.*' Meretmus PoUiictu was 
first reprinted at Leidi, on the IQlh of 
October, 1653. The repdnting of i| was 
tmnsfened to £di«buign, in November, 
1654, where it eontlBued to be published 
till the 11th of April, 1660, and was 
then reprinted under the name of Miw^ 
euWiM Puhketu, 

ARABIC SATINGS. 

Reside where thou wilt, acouire fcnow- 
leifee and viitue, and th^ will stand thee 
in uie place of ancestors : the man is he 
who can say, *' See what I am," not he 
who says, ''See what my father was." 
— When God would display in bfoad day 
a virtue hidden in the shade, he excitse 
against it the toB.gue of the envious, if 
the flame did not catch every thing snr- 
rounding, the exquisite perfumes of the 
aloes would be unknown. t— This li^ js 
but a fragile fragment, senseless is b(f 
who attaches himself to it : what is passed 
is dead ; what is to come is hidden ; thou 
hast only ihe moment in which thou 
breathest. Thy life is divided into two 
portions ; consider well what they are s 
fiiat which is gone, is a dream ; that 
which remains, a wish. — Lit, Gax, 

DBSOLATB APPEAR ANOB OP ST. SBBASTIAN 
AFTER THB SIB6B. 

' St. Sebastian, after the sieee, exhibiled 
a scene suflScient to blanch Uie hair, and 
wither the heart. Many of the streets 
were blown up in hills of rubbish, not a 
house was left entire ; not a living thing 
was to be seen ; nor a sound heard through 
the lonelv streets, save the wind as it 
moaned through &is city of the dead, 
which stood in all the blackness of recent 
ruin, far more appalling dian the grass- 
grown and ivyed walls. Around the 
trenches, the dead, in some instances, had 
been buried, but so partially, that their 
feet and' hands were frequently to be seen 
above the turf, with the flesh mouldering 
away, and the bones whitening in the air. 
Along the ramparts and streets, they lay 
In groups, even as they had been mown 
down ; and innumerable heads, legs, and 
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arrnS) were strewn aroQnd> in the mrions 
at^es of decay^ and mangle and half- 
devoured by birds of prey. Numbers of - 
dead bodies^ aIso> were floating beneaUi 
tfie walls, followed by swarms of ^shes, 
the effluvia arising from which was dread* 
ful. 

MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

The building Improvements in the 
metropolis^ and in the principal towns 
throughout the country are amongst the 
most characteristic evidences of the active 
and enterpri^ng spirit of our generation— 
and, what is of far more importance^ of 
the habits of cleanliness^ the desire for 
comfort, the abhorrence of close and 
crowded streets, which distingni^ us from 
our forefathers. The huddling together of 
London, at a time when land was of much 
less value, making every allowance for 
the difference of the currency, than at 
present, is a singular instance of the in- 
fluence of habit, however inconvenient 
and ridiculous, upon the folic of ** the 
good old times." The narrow streets of 
all ancient towns of £)ngland were con- 
structed principally with regard to the fa- 
cilities which this crowded arrangement 
offered for defei^e, in a period when pro- 
perty was eitheir exposed to the depreda- 
tions of border foes, or when it was ne- 
cessary for almost every town to take a 
part in the horrible civil contests that 
prevailed for two centuries amongst us. 
What was at first necessity, in progress of 
time became choice ;— ^and thus London, 
after the fire, was restored upon the old 
inconvenient and unhealthy principle. 
But we are getting wiser. Property in 
the city is too valuable for its owners to 
give -up their shops and warehouses in 
close and (fingr thoroughfares ; but they 
are more careful of their comforts and en- 
joyments than their fathers ; they come to 
their houses of business in the day, jand 
retire in the evening to their snug and 
happy villas. The same rational system 
is pursued in most of the great manufac- 
turing towns ; and thus the altered habits 
of the people have as much contributed to 
the extension of cities and their suburbs, 
as the increase of the population. While 
this increase has been m twenty years at 
the rate of 31 per cent., the increase of 
houses has only been at the rate of 30 per 
cent. But the improvements of the me- 
tropolis, within the last ten years, have 
been especially directed to the great ob- 
ject of clearing the important, 'because 
wealthy and fashionable parts of the town 
of wretchedlyrcrowded hovels, to substi- 
tute for them splendid private residences 
.and shops. Whatever maj be Mr. Nash's 
architectural defects, in matters of detail. 



this couhtrv is under great obUgatiom to 
him, for the eonc^tion juid eKecutiim of 
Regent Street, and the Regentfe Park. 
He has done something to le^em London 
from the imputation of being the ugliest 
eapital in the worid ; aiid few eitiee, even 
those of Italv, of wiyeh we speak as won- 
ders of architectural magnificence, can 
present a drive equal to that from the 
Opera House to the Zoological Gaidenci. 
Lon, Ma^* 



QHIOIN AND HISTORY OF OLA88* 

The word glass is fiobposed to be do* 
rived from the German gtenum, the name 
for amber, whieh it was thouglit to ro* 
semble in its transparency and br^htness. 
Some imagme glass to have been invented 
before the flood, and 'tiiat Moses alkded 
to the sands that glass was made of, when 
he said to Zebulon — " They sb^dl'suek of 
die abundance of the seas, and of tressoret 
hid in the sand ;" for in the inheritance 
of that tribe, or very near the frontier of 
it, ran the IKtle river Belus, where a par- 
ticular kind of sand was to be found, of 
great use in the manufacture of f^lass; 
which Pliny corroborates by informmg us 
that glass was first accidentally discovered 
in Syria, at the mouth of the river Behis, 
by certain merchants driven thither hf 
the fortune of the sea, who bang oib^ged 
to live there- and dreSs their victuds by 
making a fire on tiie ground, collected 
some of the plant kali, of which there 
was an abundance on the spot, for that 
purpose ; this herb being burnt to aslie8> 
occasioned a vitrification of the sand and 
stones that adhered to it, thus producing 
glass, and affording a hint for the fabri- 
cation of it. 

The period when this dideovery was ^ 
made, is involved in considerable obscu- 
rity ; for it seems to be the geneiral opi- 
nion, that what has been denominated 
glass in the Old Testament, as well as in 
some of the translations from ancient 
Greek authors, ought rather to have been 
termed crystal : however, our knowledge 
of this invention is principally derived 
from the Romans ; though Tbeophrastus, 
who lived about 300 b. c, has given us 
some account of glass, which be aiso des- 
cribes as being made of the sand of the 
river Belus. 

The first glass-houses were erected at 
Sidon near the mouth of *e Belus : but 
4he glass-houses of Alexandria, were most 
celebrated among the ancients, for the 
skill and ingenuity of the. workmen em- 
Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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ployed in them ; and from these the Ro- 
mans for a long time procured all their 
glass-ware. 

Lucretius^ who wrote about 60 a. c, 
is the earliest among the Latins who make 
any mention of glass^ which appears to 
have been brought into use at Kome in 
the time of Augustus ; and, if the follow- 
ing anecdote be true^ the manufacture of 
it, under his successor, was carried to a 
far greater degree of {>erfection than the 
modems are capable of. 

It is related that, in the time of Tibe- 
rius, an artificer in Rome, made a glass 
vessel of so tenacious a temper, that it 
was as difficult to . break as if it had been 
made of metal ; and which being thrown 
with great violence on the ground, in the 
resence of the emperor, was not broken, 
^ut bruised, and was immediately beaten 
into its former shape, by an instrument 
which the artificer had ready for that 

gurpose. The emperor, who appeard to 
ave been rather more alarmed than 
pleased with the experiment, inquired of 
the inventor if any other person besides 
himself was privv to this method of tem- 
pering glass, and rendering it malleable, 
and being answered in the negative, he 
ordered the unfortunate artificer to be put 
to death, saying, that if the art should 
become generally known, gold and 
silver would be of as little value as 
dirt. 

Pliny observes, that in his time glass 
was made 'with tiie sand found at the 
mouth of the river Vultumus, between 
Cunue and the Lucrine Bay. This sand 
was very fine, and, being mixed with 
three parts of the fossil alkali, and fused, 
was conveyed in a liquid state into other 
furnaces, where it was formed into a mass 
called ammonitrum, which being again 
melted, became pure glass, and was 
brought to the shape required by blowing 
with the breath, though some pieces were 
ground on a lathe, and others embossed in 
the same manner as gold and silver ; he 
further notices^ that no substance was 
more manageable in receiving colours, or 
being formed into shape, than glass. 
And it appears from Martial, that glass 
was not only in common, use for drinking 
vessels, but was likewise formed into hot- 
tle^, in which wine was kept ; and a re- 
gular company of glass manufacturers was 
soon afterwards eslablished, near the 
Porta Capena, at Roaie ; but the Romans 
in general, preferred silver and gold, 
to glass, for the composition of their 
drinking vessels. 

Some square panes of a glaxed unn- 
dow were discovered at Herculaneum, 
which proves Uiat the Romans made use 
of glass, as well as of the lapis specularis 



and phen^ptas, noticed bv Seneca, for 
the admission of liffht into their rooms. 

It is presumed, Uiat the manganete was 
mad& use of to purify glass m the time of 
Pliny, as he more than once remarks, 
that the magnet was emplo3red in glass ; 
and under this name the ancients compre- 
hended manganese, though the term 
itself was first used by Albertus Mag- 
nus. 

The art of manufacturing glass into 
such ornaments as beads and amulets, was 
known to the ancient Britons, long before 
the arrival of the Romans ; they also, 
according to Strabo, made vessels of glass, 
which were generally of a blue-men 
cast ; but, as no notice is taken of this 
manufacture during the period of the Ro- 
man government, it was, probably, one 
of those arts which, beine only known to 
the Druids, was lost on the extermination 
of that people by Suetonius Paulinus. 

The venerable Bede informs us, that 
the Abbot Benedict, about the year 674, 
first brought from Italy, artificers skilled 
in making of glass for the purpose of elaz- 
ing the church and monastery at Were- 
mouth ; and as St. Jerome, who wrote 
early in the fifth century, and Gregory 
of Tours, in the sixth century, make men- 
tion of windows formed of ^lass melted, 
and cast into thin plates, bemof used in 
their time, it would seem that th^ was one 
of the few arts, which, from its great uti- 
lity, was able to withstand the shock of 
Gothic devastation; yet glass windows 
were but rarely used on the continent, 
even in the twelfth century. Among 
Madox's collection of the 49m Henry 11^ 
is an abstract of a roll marked Woodstock, 
evincing that so long ap^o as 1265, glass 
windows were used in his palace, at that 
place, as also at Westminster ; and that 
Chaucer's chamber windows were glazed 
we gather from his Dreame ;— 

" My windows wherein sheC echone, 
And through the rlaaae the tanne yshone. 
Upon my bed with bright bemle. 



viih many glad glldy ttremis.** 



/. 83S. 



In a charter of Richard II., 1386, men- 
tion is made of glass, together with the 
manufacture of it for windows. The glass 
for Warwick Chapel, in the time of Henry 
VI., was procured from abroad, at two 
shillin&p a foot ; and it seems to be the 
generu opinion, that most of the windows 
in this country were made of lattice, and 
not of glass, till the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. William Harrison, 
who wrote in 1577, observes, " that of 
old time, our countrie houses, instead of 
glass, did use much lattice, and that made 
either of wicker, or fine rifts of oke, in 
checker-wise ; I read also, that some of 
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the better sort, ia and before the times of 
the Saxons, did make paneb of home, ia* 
stead of glasse, and fix them in wood 
calmes, but as home in windows is now 
quite laid down in every place, so our 
lattices are also growne into lesse use, 
becaoae glasse is nearly as cheape, if 
not better, than the other." But glass 
windows were not introduced into the 
better sort of farm-houses in the country, 
tiU the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Venetians, about the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth centurv, became 
celebrated for their glass manufactories at 
Mureno ; and from that time till the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, they ^- 
neraily supplied the rest of Europe with 
this article. Our ancestors generally 
drank out of cups made either of wood, 
horn, or metal ; cups of crystal glass 
were imported from Venice during the 
reign of James I., and were placed m re- 
cesses, as objects of value and curiosity, 
along with the china and plate, in tne 
time of Charles II. A manufacture of 

flass was first established in London, in 
557, and was considerably unproved in 
1635, by the adoption of pit, or sea-coal, 
instead of wood. Soon afterwards, a mo- 
nopoly was granted to Sir Robert Man- 
sell, to import the fin^ Venetian flint 
glasses for drinking ; the art of making 
which was not brought to perfection be- 
fore the reiffn of Wifliam UL In 1670, 
the Duke of Buckingham, having procur- 
ed some artists from Venice, introduced 
the manufacture of fine glass into Eng- 
land, with so much success, as, in me 
course of a century, to have surpassed the 
productions of the Venetians themselves. 

The art of casting glass in plates was 
invented by AbrahamThevant, a French- 
man, in 1688, and flrst practised in this 
country at Prescott, in Lancashire, in 
1773. 

The art of tinging the glass with various 
colours, was known to Uie ancients, and 
practised at Alexandria ; for we read that 
■cups numufactured at that place, were 
presented to the emperor Adrian, which 
floarkled with colours of every kind, and 
Strabo says, this was effected by a pecu- 
liar earth which was only to be met with 
in Egypt. In some collections of antiqui- 
ties at Rome, are pieces of glass so per- 
feetly coloured and transparent through- 
out, (hat they were frequently taken for 
jewels. 

What materials the ancients had for co- 
louring glass is unknown ; but it is cer- 
tain that metallic calces must have been 
employed, as these pigments alone are 
capable of withstanding the heat of the 
glass furnaces. 



The process of tinging gbm and ena- 
mels, by preparations of gold, is first de ' 
tailed by Neri, in his Art cf Making 
Gkui, published in 1611, which was im- ' 
proved upon by the gold calx or precipi- 
tate, invented by Kulkel, who, about the 
year 1680, made a cup of ruby glass for 
the Elector of Cologne, weighing not leas 
than twenty-four pounds, ia full inch in 
thickness, and of an e<|ual}y beautiful co- 
lour throughout. Drmklng-glasses with 
gilt ed^, were first dianufactured at 
Bohemia and other places m Grermany. 

Painting on glass and in enamel may, 
in certain respects, be considered as bran- 
ches of the art of colouring glass; origi- 
nally it consisted in the arrangement of 
pieces of glass of different colours, in 
some sort of symmetry, constituting a kind 
of Mosaic work; aiterwards, when an 
attempt was made to represent figures, and 
to delineate the different shades of their 
draperies, the figures were drawn in 
black, with water colours, and the drape- 
ries attached to it by separate glasses of 
the colour required. About the year 
1500, a French painter at Marseiiles, dis- 
coveried a method of incorporating the co- 
loured drawings themselves on the glass, 
by exposing it to a proper decree of heat 
after the colours had been laid on ; and 
this invention was considerably improved 
upon, by Albert Durer, ana Lucas, of 
Leyden. 

This art is supposed to have been in- 
troduced into England in the .reign of John, 
and was at first exercised by ordinary 
tradesmen, from plans drawn by artiste. 
Waipole produces instances of it in the 
reign of Henry m. ; and he traces^tbe 
history of it from the Reformation, (when 
mii^uided zeal destroyed most of the mo- 
numents of it in our churches,) through 
a series of professors to the present time. 

The art of cutting or engraving on glass 
by means of the lapidary's wheel, is no- 
ticed by Pliny, and was revived by Cas- 
par Lehmann, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The diamond is 
first mentioned as bemg applied to this 
purpose by Francis I. of France ; soon 
after which, festoons and other orna- 
ments, cut with a diamond, became ex- 
tremely common on the Venetian glasses. 
Previous to this discovery, emery, and 
sharp-pointed instruments of hard sted, 
and sometimes a red-hot iron, were used 
by die glaziers for the purpose of dividing 
the glass. 

A meUiod of forming glass to resemble 
porcelain, by reducing it to a less 
vitrified state, was invented by Reaumur, 
about 1740.' 

Musical glasses are of German origin, 
and were ixOroduced into England in 1760. 
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CountHejsF. 

FVNBRAL OAHLAMQS. 

lit this ,nalioQ, as well as others^ by 
the abundant z<m1 of our adooeston, vjr- 
Umity was held in g^raat estimation^ so 
that ihosD which died in that otate were 
rewarded •( thdir death with a garland or 
eiown on their heads^ denoting their tri* 
ttmphant victory over the lusts of t&e 
flesL This heoour wa$ aOso extended 
to a. wiifew, provided she bad be^n wed- 
ded bufc onoe. The garlands or crowns 
used for the eefemony^ were beautifully 
wrooght in filagree work> with gold and 
silver wire, in feseablance of mvrtle^ 
with which pbnl the f uaebrial garlands 
U dw ancienla wtint always composed, 
iwboae leaves weii fastenetd to hoops of 
larger wim of w», lined with cloth of 
silver. 

- Bcftidfl*' IbeK cffOWn» the ancients had 
■Iso^ their depository garland^ the we of 
which contiiMktfd tiU of late yeaxs, and 
«uiy pNfcape still eontioue in some parte 
■of Eto^atti. These g«rlands, at the 
iimfaral of the deceased, were carried 
•okianlybeldoe the corpse by two maida« 
ADd aftsrWaids hung up in some conspi- 
mDiiB place within the church. They 
nreiemade ia the following manner :<r^ 
the lower rim, or circlet, was a broad 
4wopef'wo«d, wtfereunto wns fix»d, at 
,lfae tideajpArt Of two other h»ops« cik>6b^ 
iBCieach othet an the top, at right ansles, 
wmeh foemedth^ upper p»rt^ b^iqg about 
•ne-thiid longer than (ha widUi. These 
klbfn were Wholly covered with.Wtifi- 
cial flowcis of p»pori dy/ed horn, and 
■ih, jmd'> more or W beaufcifnl, accox* 
djofto fheekil)!^ the ingeniAity of the 
penoTtterv In the -vacancy o^ the inside 
from the tjotp, hung while paper, cu( in 
^^m of .gkves, whereon vyis written the 
.^aoeased'e name and age, &c. together 
mith long alip of v!$rioas oolottred paper 
orabbons ; 4nese were many times inter- 
mixed with gilded or painted empty she^ 
Af blown eggs, as. farther ornaments^ or 
it amy be, >as emblems of bubbles or bit- 
-tarmasf^f th'tsliie; whilst other garlands 
had only a ^solitary heur-g;Us8 bajj^gmg 
itfaeretn, ^as a mofe eigniftcant symbol pf 
aeaoitalify. 

No. 15. 



ARISTIDES ADfCIANENStS. 

-A.tiiSTmBs Adrianensis was mnch af- 
fected with contemplation, whoiiot bcmg 



natttrally prompt to omtory^ yet through 
his painAil induHry, he attakied to an 
incomparable stndn of elocution. When 
Mark Antonine^ the Emperor, was at 
Smyrna^ where he had been for the spaoa 
of three full days, before this orator 
would afford him his attendance ; aft 
length coming to watt on his princely 
Majesty, it was the Emperor's first ques* 
aon,— ' Why so late before we saw thee V 
The Rhetor's xeply^ was, * Wfe were, O 
Kins I taken up with a theorem, but the 
mind being nhder meditation, must not 
be wididrawn from that it seeketh.' An«- 
4enhie being weH pleased with this re- 
turn, put this question aim to him, 'When 
-Aall 1 hear thee f whom the orator thus 
answered, * Propound to-day, and yon 
shall hear to<«iorrow ; for we are not of 
^osethat vomit forth things, bat of them 
thai do all things accurately 1* Pbiloa^ 
tratus caMs him the buihier of Smyrna ; 
for <hat city being destroyed by a most 
.fearful earthquake. Anstides wrote a 
lamentable letter to the £mperor,^saeh a 
letter as made ban weep ; and> it so fiu 
protaSted'Wifh him, that in Ihe end he 
condescended to rebuild it. 

AriBtides IB said to have pbssessjed the 
sublimity of Tlmctdides, the sweetness of 
tierodotus, and th^ fdree and Krayibycf 
Demeethenesb The tiiune beauties oon^ 
4;entrated into a treasorable confection 
"kfi the mfnd, were wertby of imitation, 
and remain- monuments of genius, bj 
-which all inay be tanght. P. 



NOVEL ABTILlSnT. 

A gentleman of the name of Sleriep, 
ba^ Recently invented a method k)f project* 
ing shot, wMch consists in dkaking the 
shot with a cylindrical chamber, so as^to 
pass freely on to a maundid or bar, fixed 
on trunnions, a powder chamber beine 
fbnned at the bottom of the cylindiicd 
cavity In ^ shot. The powder is inilant>- 
ed by means of a touch4K>le in the shot, 
in the usual way. A tharge of powder 
thus used is foun4 to ^ochice effects very 
much surpassing th^;e of a shot ofeMial 
weight thrown from a cannon ; and thus 
-accounted for, by supposing' that the force 
-qf recdil, which in a cannon is so .gVeat 
as to Hirow itt a considerable distance 
backwards, is added in the new #orm of 
'Shot to the usuiid quantify of projectile force. 
The experiments made with shot weighing 
up to twenh^-five pounds were suceessAU 
both as to rorce aim direction, and the ad- 
vantage gained as to l-igfatness in the ap- 
paratus is extraorduiary . X ^q j p 
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ANCIIKT INT. 

Lamp-black, ot tlie bfafck takob htm 
burnt ivory, and soot from furnaces and 
baths, according to Pliny and others, 
formed the basts of the ink used by old 
wrifera. It has also been coiijecterbd^ 
that flie Uack liquor of tt« scutHe-flsli 
wa^ fiBquentiy etnployed. Of whate^r 
ingredients it was made, it is eeitain, from 
cheioicai analysb, iroin Ihe blaoktoss and 
solidity in tro most ancicint manuscripts, 
and from an inkstand found at Hercui^- 
neum, in w<lucfa the ink appears like a 
thick oil, thai the ink then made was much 
more opaque, as well as encaustic, than 
what is used at present, Inks, red« pur* 
pie* and bine, and ako gold and ^ves 
iiks, were much used 9 tke red was ma4e 
fiMti Vermillion, cinnabar, ahd carmine : 
the purple from the murex, one sort of 
which, named the purple encaustic, w«a 
set apart for the ad^ nte of Ae «mperof^ 
Golden ink was used by the Gr^ks much 
more than by the Romans. The raajpMi- 
faeture both of it» and of silver ink, was 
a diBtinot and extensive, as weR as lucti^ 
tire btishi6», in the middle aged : and 
another distinct buainessj was that of i»- 
suibiBg tha iiileS) capitalB, as well as em<^ 
phatic wWds^ in coloured tod goM or 
silver jsA[$.^f^eek. Ret. 



A TJLLh BMPBBOa. 

Maxiniiniis, Empetorof Rome, ^t^9» 
eight feet and a half in height ; he wore 
his wife's bracelet as si ring upon l|is 
thumb;., and hM. sandal, was longer by a 
foot diaB any olher man's<, He was a 
Thtaeian, bairbarous, cruel, and despised 
of all men ; &nd fulfilled the proverb, 
" That. high rooms aie always iH^-ftinush- 
ed!"for 

Tkti tPnalkaU virtue 9&m Iks- 
la bMMM ot «he middle thw. 



FUBNCB BBAVSaT AND GALLANTtlY. 

In the midst of -the most dreadful car* 
nage befevs the walls of Messour, the 
Count of Soissons, jeering and laughing, 
addressed himself !o Jomville. — ** You 
9Jid y * said be, <* shfdl talk over this day's 
exploits ftana£ter ameng the ladies.'* 

IN. COBNBtrilf— (TranalsUoa.) 
I fivs that tliMS vMoepta to cacry fthroosl^ life : 
'.Haar, ees. aad wf ooMiiDg/ IT tboa hast a 
wiii. 9^ 

TIME AND LITB. 

ThoaaskestwhatlsTime} I*Utetltbeefirl«nd: 
Life that conveys each mortal to hU end* 

P. 



Bli. f€RR. 
The TtidflBeto of ^he Doctor to ladies 
was sometim&s extreme. To a lady, whp 
had vestured to oppose him with mofe 
wanntb-of temper than cogenev of reason- 
JBg, aqd Who aiftenratds apolegiiBed fdr 
herself by saying, ** that it is ie privi- 
lege of women td talk nonsense," the 
Ddctor rentied, " No, madam, k is not 
their privilege, but their infirmity. Ducks 
w6ula walk if they could, but nature suf- 
fers them ekily to waddle." 

ttADT INGLIBT's SBCBPTION OF OLITRR 
CROMWBLL. 

After the battle of Marston Moor, 
Gfomwell, returning from the pursuit of a 
party of royalists, purposed to stop at 
Ripley, the seat of Sir William Ingleby ; 
and having an officer of his troop a rela- 
tion of Sir William's, he sent him to an- 
Imnncfi his arrival. Having sent in fib 
name, and obtuaed an audience, he was 
answered by the lady, that no such per- 
sons should be admitted there; adding, 
that she had force sufficient to defend her- 
self and that house against all rebels. The 
officer, on his part, represented the extreme 
foUy of making any redstance, and that 
the safest way would be to adipit the 
General peaoaablfu Aher much persua- 
sion, the lady took the advice of her kins* 
m|ui, and received Cromwell at the gate 
of the lodge, with a pair of pistols stuck 
!n her apron strings ; and having told him 
die esTCcted neiuier he nor his SoIdiSrs 
would oehave improperly, led the way to 
th^ hall, wh^e, sitting op a sofa, she pas- 
sed the whole night. At |his departure, 
in the morpling, the lady observed, — '^ It 
was well he had behaved in so peaceable 
a manner ; for that, had it been otherwise, 
he should not have left that house alive." 

EPIGBAM. 
Qaod aatiaitt potest* dives a^tiira ministrat. 

PXTSONISa. 

We are more indebted to oar health. 

Than to yolujttUoas taste ^ 
femp'raiice iilaui-es the body wealth, 

Miafortuiea cannot waate. P. 

IMPBOMTTU, 
Oft reading -a -Cimplet in Nufiber 34 
of the ^ Olio,' on the name Death, 
signed P. 

Your contribtttor P. seesie hard rif den with 

evila^ 
dUredDy Deaih in the t^Cfi, and atsaHed by 

BuleDeTllij 
Let his damps henceforth cease, for the rea- 

son I'm giving, 
At in Chancery Lane he mav langh with the 
^ LMng.t [ 

t Mr. Liying ia a Tallow-Chandler residing 
in Chancery Lane. 
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Sept. 10 WedJ St. PaleherU. 

. SoiiTlslSm af 5 
— Mtoa6 6 



11 



Thurt 



12 



Pri.' 



Sts. Protus and 
Hyadiithas. 

HigtfWater, 
16io af 8 morn 
81 8 eren 



St. EanswMe. 
Sun rla Sfkn af 5 
24 6 



18 Satur. 



14 SUN. 



-16 



St. Knloglna. 

High Water 
17niaf4inoni 
84 5 aftern 



IMh Sun. a 

Trinity 
Lbs. for the Day 

85 c. Jeremiah, m 

86 c ev 

Exaltation of the 

Holy Cross. 



Mond 



CORRESPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



Sept. 10 



• 11 



12 



St. Pnleheila was the daaghter of the Emperor Ar- 
cadina. She shared the sorereiguty with her 
brother Theodosius, the younger } but some dif- 
ference arisiiw between them, she left the Impe- 
rial eonrt and became Deaeoneas. After thedeath 
of her brother, a.d. 4M>, ahe espoused Mareian, 
and associated him in the goTernnient. She con- 
▼ened the general council of Chalcedon in^l, 
and died In her 64th year, 454. Pulcheria was a 
munificent patronizer of learned & religioua men. 

1827.~-Died Ugo FOscolo, an Italian genU«man.a]id 
•cholar, long a resident in London : during which 
period he wrote a graatdeal on miscellaneous sub- 
jeeU, and coiitjrlbuted eisays and criticisms to 
mdStof our eminent periodicals. He wis author 
of the celebrated Bw^a on Petrarch, so greaUy 
admired by every lover of that delightful poet. 
Signor Foscolo left behind him at Us death, an 
editfon of Dante, with able commenUries, for 
publication. 

These saints suffered martyrdom in the periecutiOB 
of ValerianjA. n. 267. ^ • 

1709.— The ever memorable battle of Halplaquet, 
ciironi<ded as one of thehottest andmost obstinate 
battlea contested during the whole wair, was taught 
on this day. In this conflict aucceas attended 
the Duke of Marlborough, and his brave brother 
in arms. Prince Eugene, who'enilrely defeated the 
French. Forthht signal victory the British nation 
gave the Duke the princely mansion of Blenheim 
and Its wide domains as a reward for his services. 

This saint, who was daughter .to St. Ethelbert, the 



St. NIcetas. 
Sun lis 42m af 6 
18 6 



lOTues. 



Sts. Comeliue 8e 

St. Cyprian. 
Moon's fir. quar. 
27m af 11 night. 



firat Christian king among the English, died In 
the 7th century. She was abbess of a monastery 
founded by heraelf, on theses coast, near Folk- 
stone, In Kent. 

On this day Oliyer Cromwell made a triumphal 
entry into London from Scotland. 
— — 18 8t. Bnfoglus waa made Blahop of Antloch by the 
Patriarch Anastasius } and waa railed to the pa- 
triaidial dignity a. d. 688. He died In the year 
606. 

1769.— Died at Quebec, the gallant general James 
Wolfe, in the moment of victory, from a wound re- 
ceived in thebreaat whilst eneountering the enemy 
on the heights of Abraham. This hero in his lest 
moments being told the French were flying, ex- 
claimed, **ThenIdle contented,** and instantly 
, expired. 
' l^Thia festival was first ceMirated a. s.616, when' 
Heraclius, emperor of Rome, after having subdued 
Choaroe, king of Persia, and recovered the Holy 
Cross firom him, which he had preriously plun- 
dered Jerusalem of. carried It back to thedty 
barefoot. The Greek church on this day perform 
the ceremony of kissing the cross. 

1644,— The city of Bologne surren^ed on this 
day to the arma of Henry VIII. 
16 This aalnt was burnt by. order of Athaoaric, king 
of the eastern Ooths, In the year a.d. 870. 

181 2.— The memorable abandonment and conflagra- 
tion of Moscow took place on this day, under the 
cUraction of Count Rostopdiin, to prevent the 
city being invested by Buonaparte and his army. 
This drnadfal burning lasted till the 19th, when 
the entire city was reduced to a heap of ruins. 
• 16 Tbese saints are recorded as martyrs, St Colriielins 
was chosen pope in 261. St. Cyprian waa arch- 
bishop of Carthage, his native city. Their mar* 
tyrdom took place a. d. 262, during the peraecu* 
tion of the Christians by Galloa. 

1824.— Died on this day, Louis XVIII, king of 
France, at. 68. Louis in his early daya bore the 
reputation of being an elegant scholar, and a 
man of wit. 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 

Halonim est esca yoluptas, qaa homines 
capiimtar, ut liamo pisces, Cicero. 

No river in Europe can boast of more 
romantic beauty than the Rhine : vestiges 
still remain on its banks of the halls and 
castles of those rude barons whose deeds 
have furnished subjects for numberless 
works of fiction. Many of these places 
were the strongholds of men, whose 
swords were eVkr at the service of the 
highest bidder. In the long and devasta- 
ting wars of the Low Countries, hundreds 
of these reckless spirits were engaged on 
either side. The daring conduct ^of the 
tenants of these castles was continually a 
subject of complaint, for they scrupled 
not to attack and plunder the traveller, 
when war did not allow them a chance of 
obtaining booty in another way. These 
outrages at length roused the indignation 
of the Emperor, and some of the leaders 
of tho^ desperate bands paid the forfeit of 
their temerity with their lives. 

Vol. n. L 



Towards the close of tlie fifteenth cen- 
tury, there lived, near to the town of Qber- 
Wessel, a German Baron, named Albert 
Von Stauffenburgh, who, from the part he 
had taken with the Duke of Alva, in the 
wars of Flanders, had rendered himself 
exceedingly obnoxious to his neighbours 
At the time our tale commences, he had 
returned home, satiated with plunder and 
bloodshed, and accompanied by a lady of 
most exquisite beauty, whom he had wed- 
ded while absent. She was the daughter, 
of a Spanish captain of foot, and had ac- 
companied her father into Flanders, where 
the Baron first saw her. Her beauty 
made a strong impression on the iron heart 
of her admirer, who demanded her hand 
of her father. The Spaniard considered 
the match as most advantageous ; and, 
though hia daughter shrunk from it, he 
persisted in his determination that she 
should become the bride of the Baron. 
Resistance to this mandate was vain, — 
their nuptials were solemnized immediate- 
ly, and Von Stauffenburgh returned to his 
castle on the Rhine. 

During the first few weeks, the castle 
was a scene of gaiety and splendour ; but 
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it shortly resumed its former appearance^ 
and its lovely mistress was often left to 
meditate on lier lonely atuation, while her 
stern lord was engaged in the chase, or 
carousing with the neighbouring barons. 

The castle was a stupendous and gloomy 
struclurej and its dark shadows were re- 
flected in the clear .waters of the Rhine. 
It stood on an almost inaccesoble rock, 
and was considered impregnable before 
the invention of artillery. Snch was the 
place to which Von Stauffenbur^h brought 
his beautiful bride. But the dull abode of 
her lord was not her only cause of sor- 
row. There was one to whom she had 
sworn eternal love and constancy^ — one 
who had loved her with all the warmth of 
early passion, — whom she still hoped 
was ignorant of her marriage. But it was 
a vain hope : the news had reached the 
ears of Guzman di Vigliar, whose grief 
may be more eeoly imagined than de- 
scribed. 

It was on a lonely ev^ng in the 
month of June, that two horsemen were 
observed proceeding along the banks of 
the Rhine, in the direction of Ober-Wes- 
sel. The rich half armour of the fore- 



most rider, consisting of back and breast, 
witli the pauldrons said vambraces, and 
the jack boots of tough and pliant lea- 
ther, reaching to the middle of the thigh^ 
shewed that the wearer was above the 
rank of an ordinary trooper; and the 
remains of a red plume, wnich waved in 
his dmted burgonet, plainly indicMed 
thai he had lately been whene blows had 
fallen thick and fast. The second borse- 
man had the appearance of a servant or 
follower, and though he aqppeared weary 
from hard travelling, his conntenHnce 
partook not of that deep melancholy 
which was stamped upon bis nai^r's, 
whose hands scarce held the bridle of 
Ms jaded steed*, but rested heavily on the 
saddle bow, while the tired aoinMl was 
suffered to proceed at its own pace along 
the rugged road. At lenglii a sudden 
turn brought them in view of thd town ; 
when the fbtiemost rider, apparently with, 
an effort to shake off his mdancholy, 
plunged his spurs into his hofse's flanu^ 
and pushed forward with a r^id pace. 
The appearance of an armed stranger was 
a circumstance that attracted but liltib 
observation in those uAseltled imBB, so 
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tbftt the travellers ^tered the town^ after 
replvmg to a few Questions, without dif- 
ficulty^ and repaireato one of the best inns 
it afforded, where they took up their abode. 

It was not long, however, before the 
conduct of the strangers was watched. 
The means they had taken to screen them- 
selves from observation, drew the at- 
tention of the townspeople to them, and 
many uncharitable hints were given to 
the host regarding the strangers. Their 
outgoings and their ingoings were nar- 
rowly watched ; for it was not until the 
evening had advanced that they ever left 
the inn, and they were then not long ab- 
sent. Some gossips set them down as 
part of a gang of banditti, while others 
were inclined to think them spies ; but 
many went still farther, and judged from 
their swarthy complexions tlmt they were 
no others than his Satanic Majesty and 
bis Prime Minister; indeed so firmiy 
persuaded were the latter that the stran- 
gers were not of this world, that as they 
rode down the street, suspicious glances 
were cast on each side of their steeds, no 
doubt in the hope of discovering a cloven 
foot, or soBie other devilish appendage. 
But these gentlemen were doomed to exr 
perience disappointment, and nothing ap- 
peared to warrant their uncharitable sus- 
picions. 

Since the arrival of the strangers, they 
had never held communion with any of 
the townspeople, but appeared to shun ob- 
servation as much as possible. It, there- 
fore, occasioned some surprise, when one 
evening a horseman, who was known to 
be one of the retainers of the. Barbn Von 
Stauffenburgh, arrived at the inn, and in- 
quired for the stranger Knight. He was 
immediately shewn into an apartment 
where f{ie ISlnight sat, aiM after cloang 
the door/he said, in a low gtuif voice, 

" Bear ye the aame w Guzman di 
Vigliar?" 

" I do," was the reply—** What 
would*st thoji have with me ?" 
. The grisly messenger drew from his 
belt -a long petrionel — and with the ram- 
rdd took out the charge, from whidi he 
produced a small piece of paper, clumped 
up as though used for the wadding. This 
motion somewhat startled the Knight, 
whose hand was already on the hih of 
his sword, when the messenger waving 
his hand, presented the paper. 

" Fear not," said he ; *^ here is a billet 
from one ye have long sought — quick, 
read it, and let me have your answer ; 
for my head will be forf<^ if the Baron 
should discover my absence and suspect." 

With hands that quivered with emo- 
tion, the Knight spread the paper, and as 
he M8U) Hts coAtetttis the ooid <lrops sterted 



on his forehead, and his countenance as- 
sumed a livid hue. The messenger beheld 
it, — a devilish smile played for a mo- 
ment upon his meagre countenance, and 
then settled down into a low and repulsive 
scowl. The Knight in the mean time, 
penned a few lines, and putting the paper 
into the hands of the messenger, together 
with several gold pieces, he said — 

•* Carry this, good fellow, to thy mis- 
tress, and say I will be punctual." 

" The messenger took the paper, and 
bowing, departed. After draining a glass 
of Geneva, he mounted his horse, and 
in half an hour stood in the presence of 
Von Stauffenburgh. 

" Well, Herman," said the Baron,-.. 
*' what success hast had ?" 

Herman unsheathed his long rapier, 
and held it up — it was covered with blood, 

" Ha!" cried Albert, '* wert thou 
forced to use cold iron ?" 

'* Nothing less ! My lady's messenger 
was firm, and drew upon me — but he'll 
tilt no more." 

" Hast thou killed him ?" 

** Ay." 

f * Where hast thou bestowed the body?" 

" In the bed of the river — a fragment 
of a rock sunk it deep enough." 

" And the Gallrard— where is he?" 

** At Ober-Wessel — here is his billet 
in reply." 

The Baron took the paper, and his eye 
glanced over the contents. 

** *Tis well," said he, with an air of 
fiendish triumph ; ** but how shall it be 
delivered ?" 

^* Leave it to me, my Lord," said 
Herman ; " 'twill be easy to say that 
Leopold gave it me, with strict oraers to 
deliver it to none but my lady." 

** Good — here is sometmng for thy 
faithAil services," placing a purse heavily 
charged into Herman's hand — •* Go and 
ddiver the billet." 

The evening came. The Baroness Von 
Stauffenburgh sat in her chamber in tor- 
turing suspense : she looked from her 
latticed window down on the clear stream, 
which washed the rock on which the 
castle stood. The sun was descending 
fast, but the swallows skimnoed over the 
^rface of the waters, and the finny tribe 
^wed thdr golden scales as they jumped 
to seise the sportive gadfly, which danc^ 
witftin their reach. The stream flowed 
on UBruffled, save when at times the coot 
or teal dived beneath its surface. Th^ 
song of the fisherman was heard as he 
rowed home, and the eagle winged her 
flight throng the clear blue space, and 
sought her resting place amotig the highest 
rocks i^ch bordered the Rhine. 
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The Baroness looked on the scene-— 
how beautiful ! — ^how tranquil ! — But a 
fierce war raged in her bosom, which 
heaved like a billow. She wept not — 
her hand pressed her burning brow, which 
throbbed wildly against her long and ala- 
baster fingers — ^no tears relieved her mind's 
anguish. She gazed long and intently on 
the stream, when a small boat was seen 
approaching, rowed by two figures. A 
signal from the Baroness was answered, 
and the boat advanced rapidly. She sank 
on her seat, overpowered with contending 
emotions. She had planned the meeting 
she now dreaded, at great hazard — and 
little wot she of the storm that was gather- 
ing over her head. 

The Baron had become acquainted with 
the arrival of Guzman at Ober-Wessel— 
their messages had been observed, and 
Herman was employed to intercept the 
letter which appomted the meeting. He 
had done this, though not without taking 
the life of the messenger ; and the Baroness 
was deceived by the excuse which Herman 
made for her page's absence. 

In the side of the rock on which the 
casde stood was a cave, which communi- 
cated with a subterraneous passage, lead- 
ing to the chamber of the Baroness. 
Guzman and his servant arrived at it, and 
enteruig the passage described in the Ba- 
roness's letter, he ascended the narrow 
stairs which ran between the wall, passed 
through the panel which she had already 
drawn aside, and stood before his mis- 
tress. Who shall describe their meeting ? 
— She rose from her seat, — tottered to- 
wards him, and sank senseless into his 
arms. 

'* Inez,** said the Cavalier, in a half- 
stifled voice,*' look up, I conjure thee." 

She seemed to revive at the sound of 

his voice, and opened her eyes. A burst 

of bitter scalding tears came to her relief, 

and roused her to a state of consciousness. 

" Oh I Guzman," slie said, *'do not 

upbraid me, my father!** At the 

same instant a sound as of cautious foot- 
steps was heard near the panel — '' Ah ! 
we are lost,*' faintly shrieked the wretched 
Baroness, — '^ Fly, Guzman, fly !^ 

The Cavalier flew to the door of the 
chamber, — it was secured !— he turned to 
the panel, and was about to enter, when 
the gaunt form of Albert Von Stauffen- 
burgh barred the entrance ! 

The Baroness threw herself at the feet 
or her lord, and clasped his knees, but 
her tongue denied its office. 

" Away, woman !'* said the Baron, 
calmly, spuming her from him, and she 
fell on the floor of the chamber. 

" Monster I" cried the Cavalier, un - 
sheathing his sword,^but at tliat moment 



the Baron discharged- a pistol full in the 
face of Guzman. The deadly shot passed 
through his brain, — the Cavalier sprung 
convulsively from the floor, and instantly 
expired. 

It was some moments before the smoke 
which filled the chamber cleared away, 
when the Baron strode forward and fixed- 
ly regarded, for some moments, the body 
of his foe. So intently was he engaged, 
that he forgot, for a moment, his wretch- 
ed partner ; when on looking round him, 
she was no wheie to be. seen. He at- 
tempted to pass out by the door of the 
chamber ; but it was still fastened, as he 
had directed, on the outside. He drew 
aside the tap^try which covered the walls, 
but she had not concealed herself ; when, 
on a sudden, the horrid truth flashed 
across his brain. He flew to the window 
and looked down. There, on a rock, 
whitened with age, lay the body of the 
Baroness. He gazed, with fallen jaw 
and distended eye-balls, on the dreadful 
spectacle. She moved— she waved her 
arm — as if in token of forgiveness, — her 
eyes were once turned on her fierce lord, 
and then closed for ever. J. Y. A — n. 



COLUMBUS. 

AN XLBOY. 

(FortheOUo.) "» 

Revered Alpfaoneo, wise Anselmo** son, 
Thiovgh rich It>eria*t vast domain w«f 
known ; 
Heroic deeds his peerless glory won. 
When Charles and PhlUp toird to fill the 
throne. 
While enyioos Oanl reluctant heard his name i 
Affrighted Austria, trembling, own'd him 
brave; 
From ancient chivalry he form'd his fame. 

Nor more aspir*d to conqunr than to save. 

Yet when the sons of thund'ring war were 

chaln*d. 

And peace to Philip gave the wish'd-for 

crown { 

The jealous king his captain's pleas disdain'd, 

And paid his merits with a distant frown. 
Alphonso, fraught with virtue's conscious 
pride. 
The hope of power, that soal of courts re- 
sign'd ) 
He sought his native towers near Tagus' side, 
Br^ht In the air their glittering honours 
shinM. 
Here rural Joy in ev*ry shape be sooght, 
Learnlng*s sweet lorn, or music's soothing 
strain ; 
Still rose the ranltling, the obtnisWe thought. 
And smiling nature shew*d her charms in 
vain. 
One ere OS waiid'riog by the crystal flood, 
H« thought of thankless friends and van- 
quish'd foes, 
Uousual murmurs shook tiie neighbouring 
wood. 
And from the parted ground a spectre rose. 
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His brow majeBtic naval honours graced. 

One hand a chart and galding compaaa held, 
A golden helm the other close embraced. 

His purple vestments in the zephyrs swell*d: 
Dim faded lustre In hU cheek was seen. 

By torturing care and disappointment torn; 
Superior virtue dignified his mien. 

Bat virtue, friendless, desolate, forlorn. 
Majestic he began, *' post then complain 

Of unrequited wortl^ and friends ingrate ) 
Is not thy country thf^t perfidious Spain. 
From whom Columbus met contempt and 
hate? / 

• At Genoa, happy then in Freedom's sway, 
'Midst arts and arms, I drew my earliest 
breath; 
And soon, directed by Ambition's rey, 
On the proud w^ves I dared fatigue and 
death. 
By Genins led new clftnates to explore ; 

By Science urg'd.the bold design to try ; 
The plan that Reason taught to Spain I bore. 
And won the crafty monarch's fav'rite eye. 
Fearless tbe undiscovered main I plough'd. 

My crew rebellious, thwarted each design j 
Witli hellish frenzy my destruction vow'd*. 
Thinic if tbou canst, how hard a tasic was 
mine? 
The nearest limit of the world unlcno wn, 
• These eyes Iberian chief did first behold j 
That world, whose riches now support your 
throne. 
The new world destin'd to transcend the old. 
The sight how rapturous I with religious awe 
I kissed the earth, and bless'dheav'n's guid- 
ing care. 
Here beasts and birds unknown and rare I 
saw, 
Extensive forests, and Savannah's fiiir. 
Yec here I rested not,— 'twas I descry'd 

Rich Mexico, in wealth without a peer. 
Here Spain in guiltless blood her poignard 
dyed. 
From such barbarity these hands were clear. 
The law of kindness Unght by God to man. 

In ev'ry action, charm'd my enraptur'deye : 
Mine was the social, the commercial plan, 
That land to land should mutual wants sup- 
ply* f 
Where's my reward i "—At this an airy tear 

Stood trembling in his visionary eve : 
*' Afy restless foes obtain'd the regal ear. 
Prepared by sordid avarice to comply. 
A mean>sou]'d wretch, of courts the scourge 
and shame, 
Grac'd with the royal mandate cross'd the 
main : 
Now blush Alphonso for thy country's fame. 
In fetters bound, I travelled back to Spain. 
Ungratefnl Spain ! for thee, though health 
decay'd. 
Thy firm adventurer stemm'd the unknown 

Thy good tbe claims of nature fSur outweigh *d. 

Friends, country, kindred, I forsook for 
thee! 
Thy peijur'd king my vow'd reward denied, 

His royal gratitude a prison prov'dj 
Forgot in dull obscurity I died. 

Though once by millions prais'd, admired, 
beloved. 
Let all henceforth beware, where tyrants rule. 

Nor court renown, nor noble actions dare : 
Cold fix'd neglect awaits the prosp'roos fool. 

Nor e'en his life shall jealous envy spare. 
Bat gen'rous Britain, still to honour true, 

With liberal hand deserv'd reward bestows; 
No slighted sons to thee for iustice sue. 

But warm with certain hope each bosom 
glows. 
Patient for thee the skilftil artists serve. 

To thee the sagei shall their toUt address ; 



Secure (o gain the honours they'deserve. 
Wear them through life, and e'en in death 
possess." 
The phantom sunk,— Alphonso, starting cried. 
'* When such hard fate repaid such worth 
divine. 
Shall I complain }— A vaunt, resentful pride. 
Be conscious merit's silent plaudit mine." 

K. 



ADVENTURES OF A CORKSCREW. 
(Fort/ieOlioJ 

*' What ho 1 Drawer ! So, sirrah ! a cork- 
screw. 
And never, while you serve, bring wine with- 
out one. 
Your wine without, Lackthought, were a 

brain 
Without a tongue, to give ito bright thoughts 

words ; 
A casket with no key, to free Its pearls t 
A house without a door ; a world of wit. 
Within a nutshell crammed, to some poor 

fool 
Who has not wit enough to crack it ; a bell 
Without a sound ; a poet without rhymes ; 
An Eden with stone walla, without a gate 
Through which to steal, and pluck forbidden 

fruit. 
Your corkscrew, knave, is wine's expositor. 
Expounder, illustrator ; his prime minister. 
Bis sole executor, that makes the old man 

bleed : 
His crack chirurgeon,that opens his fall veins. 
And lets his beet blood out. It Is the worm 
Which never dies, though many it doth kill. 
Sirrah 1 slow knave 1 if you have any hope 
To palm wine bibber's pence, forget no more 
With your Falernian to bring the key. 
The corkscrew bight. Were I a ready wit. 
Which, thank my purse. I am not, I would 

sing 
Or say much in your corkscrew's praloe." 

Merry Doings at Islington, 

1 was created in ShelQSeid ; my parent 
was an eminent cutler ; but as I was only 
indebted to him for making me, and was 
no sooner made than dismissed from the 
home of my birth, there was no time al- 
lowed for love to grow between us, and 
consequently there was no love ,lost when 
we parted. Within a week after I was 
perfected, I was despatched away by the 
ShefiBeld waggon, very neatly and care- 
fully packed up, to that universal refuge 
for the destitute, London, the grand mart 
for merchandize, and the metropolis of 
this manufacturing world. Here I was 
left upon liking at an eminent retail cut- 
ler's, who, a8|I flattered myself, took par- 
ticular notice of me, and was so proud of 
my shewy appearance, that I was ex- 
hibited every day in his window. 1 was, 
notwithstanding, doomed during many 
months to* that neglect '* which patient 
merit of t!ie unworthy takes ;" but the 
time came at last when I was to have jus- 
tice done to my distinguished qualities : it 
was on the 8th of November, 1825, that 
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a stout, good-Iookiag, well-fed, and well- 
behared genteel sort of a man, in nankeen 
small-clothes and black silk stockings, 
picked me out of the tray where I had so 
long lain neglected, as you would pick 
out ^' some bright particular star,*' and 
after paying a very handsome considera- 
tion for my future services, put me care- 
fully into his pocket, and conveyed me 
somewhere into the neighbourhood of 
Guildhall. It seems that I was destined 
to make my first attempt at usefulness in 
this useful world on the morrow, being 
Lord Mayor's day, — ^a day, as it proved, 
worthy of my debOt ; and I felt no little 
pride that so splendid an occasion had 
been reserved for my first appearance. 
The day, *' the important day, big with 
the fate of turtle and of beef" arrived : 
and after much unnecessary flourishes of 
trumpets, beating of drums, waving of flags 
and banners, and flashing of knives and 
ricking of forks, all which ceremonies, 
flattered myself, were gone through in 
pure compliment to me, I was, in the 
twinkling of an eye, introduced to the 
presence of an ass'embly of distinguished 

rsrsotas, hardly less brilliant than myself, 
was blushing with as many hues as a 
Damascus sword, at the excessive ho- 
nours paid to me^ when I found myself 
seized by a dapper fellow with a napkin 
under his arm, who insinuated my point 
into something which gave way at my 
approach with manv strange noises, such 
as I had never fill that moment heard ; 
when, finding itself pierced right through 
its centre, it ceased to resist, and in a mo« 
ment afterwards was extracted like a 
tooth, but with a noise somewhat resem- 
bling that made by the explosion of a 
B&pgun. The sensation was new to me, 
ut not disagreeable, for I then had the 
first perfect conception of the powers with 
which I was gifted. I found, upon in* 
^▼estigation, mat it was a contemptible 
* substance, called cork, which I had thus 
successfully penetrated ; and it seems that 
this stubborn piece of inanimate matter 
could not have been dislodged from its 
position, had it not been for my askance, 
—it had so resolutely fortified itself in the 
fastness of a long and narrow-necked ves* 
ael, made of a sort of flint. Achilles was 
vulnerable only in the heel ; my antago** 
nist, it seems, was only accessible in the 
nose, and truly it gave me the satisfaction 
of a Csesar, or any other conqueror, to 
hear its life-blood gurgle and gush from 
that organ. I think it was my lord Ches* 
terfield who once remarked, in his usual 
elegant manner, that *' you could not ex* 
tract blood from a post ;*' but I began to 
demur to his lordship's opinion when I 
beheld it gush^from glass 1 



WhiUtl was pluming myself on this my 
first achievement, imagine my indignation 
at finiing myself on a sudiden £t>{^^ 
into the greasy pocket of as arrant a knave 
as ever clapped a bottle of Burgundy be- 
tween his rascally knock-knees t m this 
disgraceful place, I found myself in con- 
taminating communication with two wings 
of two different fowls, and the drum-stick 
of a turkey, which he had surreptitioudy 
stowed away in that filthy receptacle for 
waifs and strays, his coat-^pocket. I ima- 
gined, too, that I could perceive two or 
three silver salt-spoons at the very bottom 
of this heterogeneous mixture of filth, 
fowls, and felony ; but as my den of dis- 
grace was rather dark, I will not swear 
mat they were salt-spoons, they might be 
soup-spoons ; but this I will assert, that 
they were silver somethingi^ for I heard 
them jingle as he ran about the hall, and 
I am too well acquainted, from my birth, 
with the sound of silver to be deceived as 
to that point. However, I did not lie 
long in this disgraceful obscurity, for my 
services were once more indispensable ; 
when I went through the same struggle 
as at first, and came off with the same 
honour ; and this feat was repeated a 
hundred times or more during the few 
hours that I was present at that grand 
scene of gluttony and glory. I noticed 
that, upon every fresh occasion that I was 
used, Uiere followed a few words, which 
produced the loudest vociferations; but 
whether these were in honour of my tri- 
umphs I could not learn, for I was again 
plunged into the filthy receptacle I have 
before complained of, and, like many 
otlier instruments of great deeds, forgot- 
ten and neglected the moment those deeds 
were accomplished: this, however, has 
been the fate of conquerors as well as 
corkscrews, and it were as idle to com- 
plain of the ingratitude of mankind, as it 
is foolish to put your trust in them. A 
very tolerable poet has said well enough 
that 

** The path of glory leads bat to the graTe; ** 

mine led ta a greasy pocket ; but no 
matter, — 
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Words from me were vainer aiill ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force tbelr way against ihe wUU" 

*' To resume the mutton," as the po- 
litest of all people express their return to 
a disagreeable subject. The hundred and 
fortieth cork was to be plucked from its 
strong-hold, and I was again brought 
forward to perform this signal service ; 
when I began to pereeive, from certain 
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ni^ictons symptoms of fuaiblmg, and 
from the awkward way in which he laid 
hold of me^ that <' honest Joe^" as some 
of the great ^rentlemen called m]^ master^ 
had been indulging too much in wine- 
bottoms. Having placed a bottle of Bur- 
gundy between his knees^ as he stooped 
forward to apply me in the usual manner, 
he somehow pitched on his rascally nose t 
the bottle rolled one way, he another, and 
I was dropped from his hand. One gen- 
tleman, who had a great deal of consi- 
deration, but a greater Quantity of wine 
in bis head than he could carry, attempt- 
ed to pick up the rolling bottle, which, 
as it happened, was not broken ; but, 
UAfoirtunatelv missing his equilibrium, he 
too pitched forward, and took up a posi- 
tion side by side with honest Joe ; and 
there we all lay, till the feast and the 
Hask was done and drank. I was then 
picked up by a portly -looking man, hav- 
mg very unwittingly stuck into the toe 
of his extremdy thin-soled pump, as he 
was making the moii of his way towards 
the door. He d - ■ d me a bit for the 
keenness I had displayed at being tram- 
pled on ; but ** tread on a worm and it 

^ will turn," says the old proverb, and what 

less could he expect from me f Having ex- 
tracted me from his shoe, and seeing, as 
well as he could see, that I was not more 
shewy than serviceable^ he put me care- 

^ lessly into his pocket, and, getting into 

his carriage, flopped himself down on the 
seat, forgetting that I was so close at his 
^rts, wnen (how could I possibly help 
it?) my acute point pierced lum once 
more, bat in a much more ticklish part ; 
when, cursing me more heartilv than Dr. 
^op did OluSliah, he snatched me out of 

^ his pocket, aud threw me with brutal 
force out of the o^n coach-window, as 
he thouglit, but as it happened, I plumped 
through a piece of plate-glass, which 
must have eost him some five or six 
gvineas at the least. I was not displeased 
at this trifling incident, as it in some 
degree compensated me for the indignities 

y which I baa received at his hands. 

I was picked up at day-light by a 
vulgar-looking fellow, who however did 
me the kindness to rub off the mud which 
somewhat sullied mj splendid qualities; 
but (oh disgrace ! stiU more sullying than 
mud!) ere the day was done, I found 
myTKM called upon to open bottled porter 
(pish !), soda-water (pah !), and other 
low liqnors, (phew I) in a night cellar 

> in the purlieus of Covent Garden. I had 
not been employed in these humbling 
duties two hours, before I became abso- 
Intely ashamed (MT my prowess, and began 
to look back with regret to the day prece- 
dmg, when I was in the more distinguish- 



ed service of '^ honest Joe,*' and waited 
upon gentlemen. The company visiting 
the cellar consisted partly of men of 
remarkably dingy mien, when they ex- 
hibited any, who sat five hours over one 
pint bottle of wishy-washy porter, and 
then conld not pay the waiter '* till to- 
morrow," a day which sometimes under- 
went a great number of rehearsals before 
it made a final appearance ; and partly of 
parliamentary reporters and other nightly 
and daily illurainati of this exceedingly 
enlightened age. These latter gentlemen 
were so deplorably afflicted with the 
cacoethei loquendi, that they could not 
call for fresh candles without *^ taking the 
sense of the house,** in speeches which 
were anything but English, being a mix- 
ture of the jargon and commonest com- 
monplaces of the Commons, wilh scraps of 
barbarous Latin most barbarously quoted. 
If they drank the health of the erudite 
Mr. Murphy without a shirt, or proposed 
that of the intellectual Mr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy without shoes, it was not without 
afilicting the few sensible persons present 
with speeches of an hour's lengtq, and 
of five minutes meaning, which were, of 
course •* replete ** with the most vivid 
coruscations and scintillations of the 
Aurora Borealis of brilliancv and bright- 
ness, and crammed with the most elo- 
Quent conglomeration of Co vent-gar- 
den and Cotton-garden commonplaces. 
The rest of the motley crew consisted of 
poor players, with *' no small change,*' 
out with pockets-fuU of benefit tickets; 
of half-pay ensigns, who danced every 
day in the week ^* with Lady A. last 
night at Almack*s," and were to ** dine 
with Lord B. to-morrow,*' all the year 
round : the first, if they danced at all, 
danced only at the doors of that fashion- 
able resort ; and if they dined at all, it 
was with a greater man than even Lord 
B., namely, with a worthy and hospita- 
ble member of the noble house of Gloster. 
With these were mixed up the usual num- 
ber of smokers, and starers, and single 
gentlemen too late for their lodgings. I 
was so sick of these sixpenny loungers, 
who could not call for their " crust and 
Cheshire,*' without previously ringing 
three bells for the bill of fafe, and won- 
dermg that there were no cold fowls in the 
larder ; or even sip their nip of Burton 
ale, without expressing their indignation 
at the confined choice of wines which the 
cellar afforded, that I would very proud- 
ly have returned into the once-despised 
hands of honest Joe, who used me, I must 
say that of him, in the service of gentle- 
men, who could afford to get drunk like 
genUemen. 

[To be Resumed.] 
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BAINY DAYS. 
•• The rain it raineth every day." 

Five-storted flounces by the rain 

Are spotted with the hose ; 
Floods rnn in kenneU to the main, 

And trickle to the clofhes : 
Trimm'd hata are drippings and the shawls 

Against the wearers' will. 
Are letting drops like waterfalls, 

la soddenM bhoes distil. 

Umbrellas over scarecrows move. 

And parasols are wet ; 
The clickety clack of pattens prove 

That feet abroad are yet : 
In the dank scene the coach is bailed, 

And bail the faster falls. 
But jarvie fared,— like charon mailed. 

Is deaf to Stygian calls. 

The bpouts are sending down their rills. 

Just by the * golden three -,* 
LaondrejBses sending up the 'fritis* 

To^ get a drop of tea : 
The crossings are in streams of mud. 

The gateways crammM with air ; 
And none but cows can chew the cud 

With safety in the Ulr. 

UpoB the pavement, splashing reigns, 

And flannell'd calves are eyed ; 
Tradesmen in doors may count their gains 

With loss of trade supplied : 
Bents, taxes, bills,— are weather proof. 

And moments-like jog on } 
Sleeping or waking, 'neath a roof. 

Time's payment comes— 'tis gone I 

Thus are the showers :— the ray once more 
Gleams fresh in slant hot light : 

The forms that drenching vestures wore, 
Aie mockeries now to sight ; 

A trail through Smithfield with one shoe, 

' Slipshod and split in half,— 

No cab— no coach— no friend in lieu, 
The butt of every laugh : — 

Just in a hopeless plight,^the wheels 

Draw to the curbstone's side ; 
And to conceal the shame one feels 

Homeward is sped the ride : 
Thus seated, life's not worth a groat. 

The rider pays for pride } 
And the same day a cold is caught, 

And a coughing wrought beside. P. 



THE LITERARY ANNUALS. 

Feverish symptoms of the " Literary 
Annuals are already abroad. The read- 
ing public are feeling the contagion ; pre- 
paratory hints are scattered by the sup- 
iliers of news ; anticipatory eulogiums 
tespeak the respective effusions ; shop- 
windows are clearing for new illustrations, 
and early impressions exhibited, to make 
more dear and firm impressions on the 
purses of subscribers. 

So far from these official means of prior 
announcements being beneficial to the 
health and propogation of '' the dear little 
creatures," a reverse effect is often pro- 
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duced by their untimeljr birth ; for at a 
season when thev ought really to be piib-i 
lished, and for the real and ostensible ob- 
ject of bemg made presents, interchanged 
between personal friendships, and the 
close ties of love and duty, their .contents 
have spread through the long columns of 
newspapers and scientific and literary pe- 
riodicals, '* that feed and spin like, silk- 
worms on our brains." The greatest 
charm of a present, is its novelty. As there 
is " a time for all things under the sun," 
so the closing of the old, and the com- 
mencement of the new year, is a most fit 
opportunity to express the freedom of the 
giver in the presentation of the gift to Ihe 
acceptance of the esteemed and valued 
acceptor. 

It is true, our gifts are not, more than 
our benevolence, to be limited to periods, 
but the books of which we are writing, 
being intended for winter and annual 
pleasure, their attractions are evanescent 
when tlwy ought ta be. most choice and 
participant, and the flies, which are un- 
willing to die before their time, defoee the 
ornamental exterior ere the bookseller*s 
shop is hidden in the depth of a Novem- 
ber fog. If this getting before hand pre- 
vails with the publishers of the Annuals, 
we shall soon have to make Christmas 
presents at Midsummer, and be diverted 
witli '* Sonnets on Snow," and *' Disser- 
tations on the Frozen Regions," as we 
recline under our willows, or relax on 
our sofas in a July afternoon. Turkeys 
must be crammed for August ; and car- 
rots diig in January. Bartholemew Fair 
standing room will be announced in 
March. For " Madras" and " Calcut- 
ta," will be advertised when the shi]^ 
are shrouded in the docks, and the ap^ 
proaching crops of mushrooms be raised 
on St. Valentine's Day. If there ought 
not to be a censorship over the for- 
wardness of the Annuals, a Stationer*s- 
Hall management should pervade their 
interests, as it doe's those of their weather- 
betokening and prophetically organised 
contemporaries^ the unerring Pocket-books 
and Almanacks. . 

More caprice than justice is exerted in 
behalf of the literary class of the Annuals. 
In proportion as interest is gained with 
editorial and other gentlemen engaged in 
the critical examination and reviewing 
departments and anal}^ of books, friend- 
ly extracts are made, and recommenda- 
tions urged to promote the sale more than 
prove the genius contained in the several 
compositions. It mi»ht be easily ascer- 
tained, that in publications of years past, 
names have been pompously afiSxcKl to 
pieces of very ordinary merit. The truth 
is, that many of our old poets have grown 
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idle, and their genius- woof is expended, 
and they are bankrupt writers in uie civil 
list, whose ideas have been lon^ insol- 
vent. Like old racers, they are inspired 
by vanity and encourag^ement to venture 
again over the course, but they cannot 
intuntain a contest with anonymous stren^ 
rising into stature, and vigorously urging 
forward from obscurity to the " prize of 
their high calling." 

To the graphic illustrations in the 
*' Annuals," the foregoing remarks do 
not closely apply, as there is more novel- 
ty and less mannerism in the delineations 
of artists, who are supported only in their 
art by their application to the subject^ as 
their various genius is manifested. The 
text of the clergyman to his congregation 
may be in place here with all *• New 
Year *' publishers, when being told by a 
wrecker, a ship had stranded, echoed vo- 
ciferously over the pulpit, — ** Hold, my 
friends !" (perceiving some of them run- 
ning out,) *« Hold I— Hold, I say,— let 
us all start fair !'* ir. 



aCERO. 



quella fonte. 



Che apande di parlar si largo fiame.— Dantb . 

It has often been remarked, that genius 
has seldom been extolled, or its attributes 
appreciated, till the individual in whom 
it existed was no longer capable of di- 
recting its agency. This observation can- 
not apply to Cicero, since he was vene- 
rated oy his contemporaries as the oracle 
of Roman jurisprudence, and his orations 
were studied as models of eloquence. If 
the comparisons that are made between 
writers of different countries and seras 
be admitted a just and true test of criti- 
cism, the parallel between Johnson and 
Cicero may be assumed with more than 
usual probability. The emphatic and 
volubile periods of our own writer are by 
no means unequal to the sonorous ca- 
dences of (he Roman ; they both display 
a grandeur of conception, and a power 
of language, that has not been equalled by 
the writers of this or any other country. 
Whether it was necessary that Johnson 
should have remodelled our languaj^ 
from the orations of Cicero, may be dis- 
puted. Although the adaptation of Latin 
words have increased its dignity, there 
is still to be found a source of great ex- 
cellence, and capable of much improve- 
ment, in the terra incognita of Saxon 
literature, which contains more nhiloso- 
phy and poetry than is generally sup- 
posed. 



No writer ever made so great a revo- 
lution in the language of his country as 
Dr. Johnson, for among those who had 
superseded him, jmzxiy were to be found 
whose St) le was trite, ineffective and un- 
harmonious; and which originated from 
their studied negligence to the philosophy 
of language, while the most assiduous 
attention was directed to the acquirement 
of the minutiae of Greek and Latin mea- 
sures. Although Johnson improved our 
language, it was effected by the adop- 
tion of a classic vocabulary ; and his 
style possesses no excellence unless asso- 
ciated with tliat mental power to which 
it owed its organization; it is like the 
wand of Prospero, whose virtues became 
destroyed when transferred to the unskil- 
ful hand ; and he himself appears to have 
been aware that the structure of his lan- 
guage displayed a grandeur that was hos- 
tile to the native genius of his own coun- 
try, from the superlative encomium he 
awarded to the discursive writings of 
Addison, whose style no more approxi- 
mates to his than the rapid transitions of 
Cornelius Nepos and PUny to the flow- 
ing dignity of Cicero, who indeed 
had done much to improve the volubility 
of the Latin tongue, whose general con- 
ciseness Voltaire considered was more de* 
fective than elegant, and which he so 
wittily calls the " Lapidary Style." Al- 
though the Latin possesses great beauty, 
from the fact of its being a dialect of the 
Greek, its value is something deteriorated 
by the number of obsolete and mutilated 
modes of expression that has been so 
imperatively adopted by each succeeding 
writer, that to unfold 'its complexities a 
minute knowledge of theology and his- 
torical localities is indispensably neces- 
sary. Cicero has assured us that its genius 
is too superficial for the unfolding of 
science ; and it is evident from physical 
demonstration, that it is comparatively 
ineffectual to the purposes of epic poetry. 

Quinctilianus had so great a venera- 
tion for Cicero, that he said of him '* Ille 
se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde 
placebit," — an encomium which was by 
no means unmerited, since he demanded 
no less an admiration for his learning than 
he did veneration for his virtues ; and if 
he should appear to be too much devoted 
to the dogmas of stoicism, it must be 
remember^ how fatal were the doctrines 
of the disciples of Epicurus, whose ac- 
tions he so proudly contemned, and clas- 
sed them among those ' minuti philoso- 
phi,' who deprecated true virtue, and in- 
creased the degeneracy of their a^.— 
There are also lew who would admit tiiat 
there were no gradations in virtue and 
vice, and that the actions of all were 
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ilike meritotioasor condemaabUh- »'' Nihil 
recto rectius^ certe ne bono quidem m9» 
liitf, quid^nam iiivopiri pote«t« sequitiir 
igitur ut etiam vitU sint paria.*' 

Although these assumptions are sophis- 
ticalj they were not inoapable of promot- 
ing virtuous a/stions in others; on the 
contrary the soecious doctrines of epi- 
curia<iism conla never establish a uhw 
principle or extend happiness to its de- 
luded advocates. Among the most suc- 
cessful of the < melodious advocates for 
lust' were Anacrepn and Horace, and 
the vicious tendency of such precepts as 
** sapias, vina. liques,'*— ** carpe diem 
quam minimum credula postero," cannot 
be denied : they imply at once the rejee- 
tion of every energy of the miad^ for 
which is substituted a sensual indulgencOj 
which has no pleasures beyond those 
which exist in the ideal conceptions of 
the poet, who has too often adopted that 
specious mode of expression thai tends to 
establish its own hypothesis by subvert- 
ing every moral law. To so great an 
extent has this sometimes prevailed, that 
the censure of Francesca di Rimino, 
" Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse,'* 
as mentioned by Dante, may be applied 
to some writers of a more modern aat«, 
wd of a like capacity. 

The exclamation of Cicero-— ^< Necpie me 
vijdsse poeuitet,'* when compared to the 
repentance of die Sabine Bard, ^' Parens 
Deorum cultojr et infrequens," at onoe 
diaplays the sillpnt concession of the de- 
luded sensualist to the superior virtues of 
the stoic philosopher. 

Among the most succes^ul of his ora- 
tions, we mav adduce his philippics against 
Antony, where he displays that might 
and majesty of his mind that could over- 
Uirow the machioations of the venal 
statesman, and demand from the tyrant 
an acquiescence to those virtues he never 
practised. — No individual more justly de- 
served his censure than the voluptuous 
Antony, whose name was inroUed among 
those " Optimates*' Y/hq advocated the 
cxtinctbn of liberty, and whose animosity 
became confirmed' by th9 repeated cen- 
sures of Cicero ; and never was sarcasm 
and contempt more deserving than that 
which he threw upon his character wl^en 
in the presence of the senate--*^' Tibi 
Xiecesse esset in conspectu populi Homam 
vomere postrjde.'* 

Every age has paid the first tribute to 
his excellence : l^ was the universal 
author in the time of Erasmus, who 
appears to have been ofended with the 
excessive adoration of his countrjrmen, 
and with that wit so peculiar to himself, 
he ridiculed the importance the^ assumed 
from their frequent paraphrastic adapta- 



tion of his language— *' Qui ae per omncni 
vitam tantum in hoc toriqoeat ut fik 
Ciceronianus." 

Dante displays his veneration for hxm, 
by classing him with the most distingvish- 
ed of his favorites, who dwell in isolated 
ffrandeur in one of the regions of his 
I'Infemo :— 

'* e vidi orf6o, 
Tqllio, e l4vio, e Seneca morale*** 

Those who have |)erused his Somnium 
Scipionis, wUl perceive that his poetic 
imagination was as brilliant and creative 
as 'thai of Shakspeare or Dante ; and an 
author who could excel in every thing he 
attempted, whether contemplated as a 
philosopher, or admired as a poet, will 
oe honoured with tiie love and venera- 
tion of every age. G. M. B. 



OREECE. 

Oire me C|ie sweetest sounding lyre. 

The poet's bappiest song. 
The warmth of inspiratiou^s fire. 

The theme to bear along ! 
Greece I yet again thy flag shall wave 
With all the pride that Freedom gave ! 

Let all thy mRrtyr*d sons awake 

From out their patriot sleep, 
To view the heppy morning break* 

When thoa sbalt cease to weep : 
It was their blood that fed the tree 
Qf hard-earn*d Grecia^ liberty. 

Could they, who «gM past were fsaad 

The foee of foreign swsy. 
Have left the ^ieM, and look*d aroand 

Upon thy dismal day ; 
What pangs their spirits most have known. 
To aee pnrad Greete in aUv^y thrown I 

Bn* now the brave-bom Spartan l^^d* 

Who gave themselves for thee, 
Uight look upon their native land 

Again, and own it f^ee } 
And wish themselves among the data. 
Whose blood has made thee-fkef again. 

And thoa, oh France 1 though deep the die 

Of many a crlipe of thine ; 
Thy help to Greece shall reaeh the sky. 

And make thy name divine !— 
The world, ere long, shall look on th^e. 
The God of Grecian liberty. 

B. JARHAK. 



EI.TBAM PAL ACS. 

This palace, which has been long used 
for the ordinary purposes of husbandry, 
is to be repaired. Its stately hall lias 
been employed as a bam^ and often visit- 
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ed by tbe ourioos; This p«l«ce k 8upp<M* 
ed to have been built prior to 1270. For 
several centuries it va» a faTourite re- 
treat of the English monarchs. Henry 
in. kept bis Christmas here in a sump- 
tuous style, accompanied by his Queen^ 
and all the great men of the realm. In 
the next reign^ Anthony Beck, Bishop of 
Durham, obtained possession of it, and 
left it to the crown. The Queen of £d»- 
ward m. was here delivered of a son^ who 
had the name of John of Eltham, from 
the place of his birth. Henry VIII. gave 
a grand feast here at Whitsuntide, 1515, 
when he created Sir Edmund Stanley, 
Baron Monteagle, for his services at 
Flodden Field. Queen Elizabeth, who 
was bom at Greenwich, was frequently 
carried thence to Eltham,when an mfant, 
for the benefit of the air ; and this place 
she visited in 1559 ; but on the rise of 
Gieenwich, the palace was deserted. 

CUBItOUS MAXIMS, 

CoUeetedfrom Old English AtUhors. 

No preaching in the world will make a 
Jew a Christian ; and a cut-purse will be 
at his work when the thiefe is at the g^- 
lowes. 

There b no moment of time spent which 
thou art not countable for, and, therefore, 
when thou hearest the clock strike, think 
there is now another hour come, whereof 
thou art to yeeld a reckoning. 

The end of a dissolute life is a desperate 
death ; there was never precedent to the 
contrary, but in the theete in the Gospell : 
in one, lest any should despaire : in one 
alone, lest any should presume. 

There be foure good mothers have 
four bad daughters : Trueth hath Hatred, 
Prosnerity hath Pride, Security hath 
Perill, and Familiarity hath Contempt. 

Age may ^aze at beautie's blossomes ; 
but youth clunbcs the tree and enjoyes 
the fruit. 

No greater comfort than to know much : 
no lesse labour than to say little. 



In the year 1531, England was so in- 
fested by innumerable bands of these 
wanderers, that an act was passed to ba- 
nish them from the realm, on pain of im- 
prisonment and confiscation of goods.— .• 
The Earl of Arran, Regent of Scotland, 
a few years afterwards, took a different 
method to get rid of Uiese hated vaga- 
bonds, by ordering all sheriffs, and other 
magistrates, to a5i«8t John Faw, Lord and 
Earl of Little Egypt, to collect together 
his subjects, Ae Gypsies, (many of whom 
had rebelled against Faw, under the 
guidance of one Sebaatism Lalow), that 



he might oa«ry them. bftoAt to tbeir onra 
country, as he had engaged to do, 

10WARJ> ms ilX.'SQ. 

Hrnrt Vm. laid strong injunctions 
on his executors to effect a marriage be<- 
tween Edward ¥1. and Queen Mary of 
Scotland. The Septs, however, under 
the influence of French coimsels, having 
rejected all overtures for that purpose, the 
Protector formed a resolution of Dringing 
about an alliance and union by armf. 
Upon which a Seottish nobleman said; 
" I always like the marriage, but upon 
my faith /fancy noi the wooinf^,*^ 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

The end of poetry and music is to ac- 
tuate upon the passions ; and, in all re- 
ligious composition, to raise the mind to 
an elevated desire of acknowledging the 
wonderful mercy and goodness of the di- 
vine Being. How far the hymns used in 
the established church for this purpose 
are from answering so salutary an end, it 
is no less painful than unnecessary to 
observe ; in the versification of the^ery 
best psalms, all the rapture of the original 
text IS lost ; and in order, that the music 
should be no way superior to the poetry, 
there is hardly any one tune which can 
create the least emotion but sleep. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour-— 
the moment it b talked of, it loses its real 
name, and assumes the more ungrateful 
form of obligation. 

SEBINO LIFE. 

To know mankind, and to profit by 
their follies, is generally the wish of the 
mercenary ; but there are also some who 
think, that exposmg their own follies to 
public view is the truest means of ac- 
quiring an insight into those of others. 
This method of a man's subjecting him- 
self to voluntarv distress, in order to be- 
come acquainted with hqman nature, goes 
by the name of seeing life ; so that, as 
tfie phrase runs, the young fellow who is 
said to have seen the most of life, is he 
that has experienced through his incon- 
siderate rashness tbe most misery. 

PIGEON SHOOTING. — (a SKETCH.) 

Was it ever your misfortune, honest 
reader, to be spectator of a pigeon-match 
in a country town 7 It is a dull, drizzly 
day in January. A tent is pitched in a 
large open meadow, generally behind the 
head inn ; a precious collection of raga- 
muffins are bulking round its hedges, 
each armed with a rusty gun that he has 
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borrowed or stolen. The pigeons being 
arrived, and all ready, you march to the 
scene of action with the gentlemen of the 
club : — a pert attorney ; a conceited sur- 
geon ; perchance, an impertinent newly 
ordained curate ; the brewer ; two or three 
young yeomen ; a slang butcher ; and 
another shop-keeper or two, who are to- 
lerated as decent shots. The attorney 
takes the precedence — for he is a knowing 
fellow in all things^ and an fecial hand 
at a speech after dinner. The trap is 
drawn— the attorney kills his bird. An-' 
other victim is ready— the surgeon misses ; 
and then as the unhappy creature scuds 
away, the rabble exercise their privilege 
of firing ** out of bounds," and the poor 
bird is at length brought down, after 
running the gauntlet of fifty shots. — This 
manly and most intellectual sport conti- 
nues, without any variation, for several 
hours; and then the gentlemen go to 
dinner. Heavens 1 what an exhibition of 
petty vanity is here reserved for you. — 
The chairman proposes the health of the 
curate, and the curate that of the chair- 
man ; the surgeon toasts the brewer, and 
the brewer toasts the surgeon ; and then 
they rap the table, and roar, and brag of 
their individual exploits, and bet upon 
the next match, and swear that Jones is a 
better shot than Johnson, and give the lie 
and fight, and send paragraphs to the 
county papers, and meet again that day 
mon£ for the same dignified and humane 
pursuit. Lon. Mug, 

SWELDS, 

stern Telamon behind hU ample shield. 

As from »brttsen tower, o'erlooked the field. 

Huge was its orb, with seven thiclt folds 

o*ercast, 
Of tough bull hide, of solid brass the last. 

Popb'8 Homkr's Iliad. 

We find mention of shields in the ear- 
liest histories. They were of all shapes 
and dimensions. Those of the ancient 
Greeks were of a convex form, and some 
of them were larse enough to cover the 
whole body. When Camillus, the Ro- 
man general, marched against Uie Gauls, 
whom he defeated with great slaughter, 
he had the wooden shields of his soldiers 
bound with brass, to protect them from 
the powerful strokes of their enemies, 
sworas. When that fierce people attempt- 
ed to surprise the capitol, which they had 
nearly afi^ected, Manlius, a patrician, 
awakened b^ tlie cackling of tne sacred 
geese kept m the temple of Juno, ran 
hastily to the walls, and with his buckler 



dashed the foremost of the enemy from 
the battlement. 

A shield of an oval shape was many 
years ago fished up out of the Rhone near 
Avignon. By its weight (which was 
very great], and the beauty of its work- 
manship, I should judge that it was pre- 
sented to some general on his return from 
conquest, as it was too massire to be 
borne in battle. Most skilful artists were ' 
employed upon shields, though by some 
they were, it seems, consider^ unneces- 
sary for the defence of a brave man. It 
is related of the younger Scipio, that 
when a young man boastingly shewed 
him a very handsome shield, he replied, 
*'It is a very 'fine buckler indeed, but 
a Roman soldier ought to repose greater 
confidence In his right hand than in his 
left" The convex shields of the ancients 
were so large that they would cover a 
man completely as he lay on the ground, 
and prevent him from being trampled to 
death by the cavalry. They were also 
used to carry off tlie slain and wounded 
from the field of battle. It was consi- 
dered dishonourable for a soldier to lose 
his shield. The Spartan mothers present- 
ed their sons with a shield as they went 
forth to battle, with these words : *' Bring 
this back, or let it bring back thee." 

The Normans and French were, I be- 
lieve, the first who carried shields, the 
shape of which is retained to this day in 
the heraldic escutcheons. Some of the 
shields of the time of Richard the First 
were in the form of a boy's kite, but the 
former shape was tlie most common ; and 
though some knights bore shields of a 
circular form, they were the favourite 
figure until the reign of Henry VII, when 
they fell into disuse, though targets and 
bucklers were carried by the common 
soldiers till a later period. The English 
archers wore on their elbows small buck- 
lers, not a foot in breadth. Drayton, 
describing Robin Hood and his followers, 
says, each had 

*' A short sword at his belt, a bncUer scarce 
a span." 

and Chaucer's yeoman bore, 

" Upon his arme a gaie bracer. 
And by his side a sworde and bokeler.** 

The apprentices of London were &- 
mous for their skill at sword and buckler, 
which was one of their evening's amuse- 
ments after the hours of business. Some 
of the shields of the sixteenth century 
. have pistols projecting from the centre, 
with a small grating above, ball-proof,:( 

t There were several shields of this de- 
scription in the Tower when I last Tlsited the 
" Spanish AffMurp,** as they term it. 
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through which the person who bore it habitants of the said towns of Elvaston, 
could take aim at hb adversary. They Thurlaston, and Ambaston^ shall breW 
were, no doubt, found useful In ships, eijjht] ales betwixt this and the feast of 



and on the walls of towns, but they could 
be of little service in an open field. Tar- 
gets or small bucklers were borne by the 
Highlanders in the rebellion under 
Prince Charles Edward. In one en- 
gagement, they advanced with great 



St. John the Baptist, at the which ales, 
and every one of them, the inhabitants 
of Okebrook shall come and pay as be- 
fore rehearsed, and if he be away at one 
ale, to pay at the t*oder ale for both, or 
else to send his money. And the inha- 



fury upon the left wing of the English bitants of Okebrook shall carry all man- 
army, and warding off the thrusts of the ner of tymber being in the Dale Wood 
bayonet, made a dreadful slaughter of now f^led, that the said Prestchyrch of 
our troops with their broadswords ; but the said -towns of Elvaston, Thurlaston, 
at Cullodea, fliey were met in a and' Ambaston, shall occupye to the use 
different manner and defeated. There and profit of the said church, 
is a Highland target in the Tower, cut 

from the edge to the centre, apparently ^ 

with the stroke of a broad-sword. Persons 
of consequence were generally attended 
by several sword-and-buckler-men when 
they walked out» which often led to fierce 
encounters ; but by an act of Elizabeth, 
those who were seen in the streets with 
sword and buckler, (except on holidays), 
were liable to fine and imprisonment. 
No doubt the introduction of fire-arms 
was the chief cause of the disuse of 
^Ids, for after the reign of Elizabeth, 
we find scarcely any mention of them, 
and they are now only borne by the na- 
tives of the East Indies, and by some of the 



South Sea Islanders. 



J. Y. A- 






(No. 16.) 

QUINTUS AUREUUS SYMMA- 
CHUS. 

He was a man of consular degree, and 
prefect of the city. -He is much com- 
mended by Marcellinus for his learning 
and modesty, and thus characterised by 
Boethius. *' That most precious ornament 
of mankind, altogether composed of wis- 
dom and the virtues. Endued with won- 
derful knowledge and eloquence. Elegant 
in his epistles, in his relation vehement." 
And Ausonius asks, "Who comes so 
near the grace of iEsop ? — Who, the 
sophistical conclumons of Socrates ?— 
Who, the enthymems of Demosthenes ? 
Or the opulency of Cicero? Or the 
propriety of our Maro ? Who so affects 
each as thou fillest all ? For what art 
thou else but collected perfiecfion from 

P. 



CHURCH ALBS. 

The inhabitants of the towns and pa- 
rishes of Elvaston, Thurlaston, and Am- 

baston, have an agreement made between Uie wit of sdl good arts I" 
them and those of the town of Okebrook, 
situate in the paridi of Elvaston, Derby, 
which empowers them to collect money 
from the people of Okebrook, to be ap- 
plied to keep in repair their church. This 
singular instrument Witnesseth (as fol- 
lows) that the inhabhants, as well of the 
said parish of Elvaston, as of the said 



RECIPE TC MAKE EAU DE COLOGNE. 

««« .»*,o« ». «..««^.., Take of the essence of bergamot, lemon 

town o? Okebrook, dbiall brewfour ales, peel, lavender, and orange-flower, of each 
and every ale of one quarter of malt ; one ounce ; essence of cinnamon, half an 
and at their own costs and charges, be- ounce ; spirit of rosemary, and of the spi- 
twixt this and the feast of St. John Bap- rituous water of melisse, of each fifteen 
tist next coming. And that every inha- ounces ; strong alcohol, seven pmts and 
bitant of the said town of Okebrook, a half. Mix the whole together, and let 
shall be at the several ales, and every the mixture stand for the space of a fort- 
husband and his wife shall pay two- night; after which, introduce it mto a 
pence, every cottager one penny,' and all glass retort, the body of which is im- 
the inhabUants of Elvaston, Thurlaston, mersed into boiling water, contained m a 
and Ambaston, shall have and receive vessel placed over a lamp, while tlie 
all the profits and advantages coming of beak is introduced into a large glass re- 
the said ales to the use and behoof of servoir well luted. By keeping the wa- 
fhe said church of Elvaston ; and the in ter to the boiling point, the mixture in 
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the rMort will dlitil ovtt inti^the re<ieiver> 
which thould 1M coreted over with wet 
ckths. In this mautifer will be obtained 
pure Eau 46 CfAngim.^-'^^OfttmviUe^M Tra- 
vek m Rumia, 

AMBJBR.f 

It appeati that this substance is found 
by the inhabitants of the Prussian coast 
between PoUanger and Pillau. on the 
Baltic^ either loosely on the shore, on 
which it has been thrown by the strong 
north and westerly winds, or in small hil- 
locks of sand near the sea. Where it is 
foand in regtular strata. The quantity 
found yearly in this manner, and on this 
small extent of coast, besides what little 
is sometimes discovered in beds of pit- 
coal in the interior of the country, is said 
to amount from IGO to 20O tons, yielding 
a revenue to the government of Prussia, 
of aboflt 100,000 francs. As amber is 
much less in vogue in Western Europe 
than in former times^ the best pieces, 
^ which are very transparent, and frequent- 
ly weigh as much as three ouaces, are 
sent to Turkey and Persia, for the beads 
of their expensive pipes and hookahs. 
Very few trinkets are now sold for omii- 
ments to ladies dresses, and (he great bulk 
of amber antmally found is converted 
uto a species of scented spirits and oilj 
which are- much esteemed for the compo- 
sition of delicate varnish. In the rough 
state, amber is sold by the tun, and forms 
an object of export trade itom Memel and 
Koaigsbuiig. lb* 

COPAL VARNISH. 

Tills varnish maly be itfttde by peuti»g> 
cm the purest lumps of copAl, reduced (o 
a fine masi in a mortar, coloatless spirit 
of turpentine, till it stands about one- 
third higher than th«r i^opal. The mix- 
ture is to be triturated occasionally in the 
course of the day ; nett »«min^ it may 
be poured off into a bottle, and is it for 
use. Successive portions of oil of turpen- 
tine may be worked off the same copal. 
Camphorated oil of ftrrpentine and oil of 
sfnke lavender will dissolve the copal 
without trituration; but this varnish, 
though good for drawings or prints, will 
mot d6 for pictures, as it dissolves the 
^ahA mrderneath, tcttd mns down while 
OTying.-^2Vew Mon. 



t Thtt Is tpeuaield mad rtff hard faiflun- 
BMUe sabfttaiiee of one unlfonn ■tiwctnine, « 
bltaiiiliiotta taste, very tngrasnt elneU, aad 
highly electric ; iu colours are prlncipaUy 
white and yeUow : the white Is esteemed for 
a>ediclnal pvupeeei, while the yellow Is mtt- 
nuftetored. Amber Isthe b»ls ofmnUim 
by soltttioQ* 



zuten^AvnuLonoii 09 lbavAs* 

Tbb influence of electricitv on nr^- 
nised nature, both animal and vqg^etable, 
appears to be progressively better utider- 
stood. The state of the atmospheric 
electricity is well known to exert a very 
marked influence on man, in respect of 
health and disease, and it is a consider- 
able step in the explan<ition of the sources 
of this, which has been ascertained, if 
not discovered, by M. Astier. His ex- 
periments have led him to conclude that 
the leaves, the hairs, the thorns. Sec, 6t 
plants, tend to maintain in them the re- 
quisite proporlion of electriciry, and, by 
arawbg on from the atmosphere what is 
superabundant, that they also act in some 
measure as thunder rods and para^^les. 
In one of his experiments, M. Astier in- 
sulated the thorns of growing plants, and 
upon being exposed to the atmosphere 
when the electrical equilibrium was dis- 
turbed, they distinctly affected the elec- 
trometer. — Bui, det Sciences Naiu' 
rtUes. 

PIiAN FOE SOPPLTtNO WATER TO LONDOIT. 

Mil. MaKtiM has recently repubHsfaed 
his plan, with some additional observations, 
itt tne conrse of which he Says — " Since 
this plan was published, the report of the 
Commissioners appointed to examine the 
state of the Thames water has been print- 
ed, and its utter insalubrity has been suf- 
ficieiEtfy proved, two nscetX viafts to the 
Coin has confirmed the de«gner in his 
opinions ; he has ascertainea the height 
of the fall from the proposed point of the 
Coin to the Paddington reservoir, which 
will be at the rate of a foot and a half to 
every mile, and can therefore be assured 
of a rapidity of current sufficient to pre- 
serve tlie water in complete purity. The 
fall of the New River is said to he at the 
rate of four or five inches only per mile> 
and its course is consequently so sluggish 
as barely to prevent stagnation. One im- 
portant circumstance, however, the pro- 
poser has omitted to remark upon, name- 
ly, the necessity of tuniieling the hill si- 
tuated about a, mile and a half north of 
Uxbridge. After this the country would 
admit of nearly a direct line of route, till 
the stream should arrive hy the canal near 
Koriholt. The whole length of the route 
Proposed would not exceed fifteen nules. 
it has been asserted that the Coin could 
not afford a supply of water adequate to 
the demand ; this is, however, erroneous. 
A personal inspection of the river during 
a summer of unusual drought, afforded to 
the presefli proposer evidence' of an ample 
supply ; and inquiries from several per- 
sons resident for years upon its banks. 
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were equally satisfactory. The tlMaiii Is 
ample^ and the quality is ezcdllent. An 
objection has also been made by « lew 
persons to the proposed UAfjeovetmiMB in 
the fuAa ; but a sii^ c o ns i d er a tion will 
8«fleeto prore their propriety. It is ab- 
solntely necessaty that a quantity of Water 
greater than that conadered to be de* 
Banded fer imaiediate eottsuniptioa i^ieuld 
be provided*; and it is obvious that the su- 
perabundant quantity must have a channel 
whereby to escape. These channels aie 
abeady ahnost entirely formed by iSk» 
beds of the sitagnant waters m the park ; 
which, by the accession of this stream, 
would be at once beautiied, deaased, 
and made wholesome. A proposed bath 
would probably make a return for its cost 
in the small sums raised from batiiers ; 
and the remaining ^[pense would be 
merely for cutting short diannels of com- 
munication between the stagnant waters. 
Such an objection to a plan that would at 
once beawtify and render mote faealthfol 
tiiose parks, irhich have been happily 
named the tumg$ of this great city, must 
Uier^ora surely be abandoned*.*' 



RSPLT OP SOCltXtEsJ 

Socrates, the philosopher, wad ss emi- 
nent for the rectitude of his life as the 
greatness of his understanding. Upon all 
occasions he maintained the certainty of a 
future state, where everjr man was to be 
rewarded according to his deserts. B^ng 
once asked by an impertinent coxceoib, 
*^ %hat he wonld do, if there was no 
other world lifter Uiis 7 *' *' What shall I 
do,*' returned Socrates, " if there is not 
another work! after this 7 Why, at any 
rate, I shall be as well txff as you are. — 
Bat what will you do if tiiere is 7" 

SCOTCH MA&ISTERIAL LHAnNIlfO. 

The magisUates of the different boroughs 
of Scotland, tiiough seldom the most 
learned of the burgesses, are, nevertheless, 
often remarkable for their shrewdness, 
and what the Scotch eiJl mother wit. — 
We recoHeet an instance in noint, of a 
Baillie in Lochmaben, a small town in 
tile douth 6f Scotiand, who, altiiough he 
could neither read nor write, was pos- 
sened of cooBideraUe political power. 
A gentieman, who Wished to serve his 
country, and was generous enough, solely 
to effect thai patriotic purpose, to pay for 
a seat in Parhament, sent his servant on 
the eve of an approaching election, with 
a letter to the BaiUie, to procure his in* 



flttcnce. The Bailfie opened the letter, 
but being, from his ignorance, incapable 
ef decy^^ering top from bottom, was 
holding the latter uppermost, which his 
servant pe r c e iving , and not wishtag hii 
master's tola! want of education to be no- 
ticed by the messenger of the candidate, 
said in a whisper, " Sir, you are holding 
the letter by the wrong end," " Hoot 
men, hoot mon," replied the Baillie, 
'v gie youtsel nae trouble aboot that — 
I'm nae fit to be Baillie o' Lochmiben gin 
I canna read a letter at ony end." 

lORD PLUNKETt. 

While his Ix>rdship was lately en- 
gaged hearing a motioD in the Comnussion 
Court, in Dublin, he was interrupted by 
the drums of the military outside, and told 
the learned counsel who was addressing 
him, that he could not hear him for the 
noise. Mr. Fulham observed, that it was 
the Newgate guard thev were rdiemng. 
Ijord PluKkett replied — ** They may 
be relieving them, but they are Jw^ 
tresting us." 

▲ «EnTKEL GLASS. 

An elderly matron, whose liberality 
w^ of an exceedingly confined and nig- 
gardly nature, employed a bricklayer to 
make some alterations, viz. the curtailing 
the dimenstons of her kitchen fire-place. 
During the progress of the work, John 
threw out divers very many hints, not to 
be misundcftrstood, about the almost suf- 
focating dustiness of the job. The bottie 
was at length produced, from which a 
glass of Lilliputian dimensfons was filled 
to a genteel and respectful distance from 
the brim, and presented to the man of 
mortar, at the same time miking the fol- 
lowing observation, " Ye'U not be much 
the worse of that drop, I'm thinking, 
John." When the son of labour had 
finished its contents, he tepliedi, coolly 
eyeing the dwarfish ^lass, ** The devil a 
bit^ mem, although it had been vitriol" 

CONIECTURAL EKOWLBV^E. 

The following brief but pithy dialogue 
occurred lately on the Epsom road, be- 
tween a cockney and a countryman :■— * 

Cockney — ^I say. Bill, my good fellow, 
vich is the vay to Epsom ? 

CouNTRtMAN — How did you know that 
my name Was Bill 7 

Cockney— Vy, I guessed it. 

CouNTRTMAN>-But hew did you know 
thAt I was a good fellow 7 

Cockney— Vy, I guessed it. 

CouNTBYMAN-*-Then guess tiie war to 

Epsom. Digitized by GO#''- ^««- 
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DATS. OATS 



CORRBSPONOING CHROMOLOGT. 



Sept. 17 



Wed. 



St. Lambert. 
Sun rls 46m af. fi 
16 a 



18 



Thnra 



19Prl. 



-21 



St. Ferreol. 
Ember Week. 
Qigk Water, 
42m af. 8 morn. 
20 y aftrn. 



St. Enstactalna. 
Sun tU 4d aft. 5. 
— seUU 6. 



SOSatur. 



St- Agapetus. 
High Water, 
14m. after 11 
50ni. Haft. 



SUN. 



•22 



16th Sunday aft. 

Trinity. 
Lkssons for the 

Day. 
2 c. Esekiel mo< 
18 c. ——even. 
St. Matthew. 



Mond 



St. Emm^van, 
bishop of Pole- 
tiers, A. D. 668 

High Water, 
08m mom, 
21 — I aft. 



Sept. J 7 This saint succeeded St.Theodard in the episeo. 
pal see of Maes)richt, a. d. 678 : he was cruelly 
murdered at the instigation of the grandson 
of King Pepin I, who he had reproved for 
plundering the church of Maestricht In 709. He 
was canonised In 1240.* ** 

1771.. Died on this day, in Italy, Dr. Totdea 
SmoUet, the historian and novelist, set. 61. Dr. 
SmoUet*B celebrity as a writer was' principally 
acquired by his novels, which contain the moat 
lively and agreeable views of human nature, 
drawn with the greatest felicity of light and. 
shade, thottgb they are occasionally disfigured 
by coarseness and caricature. 

18 This saint suffered martyrdom a. d. 804. St. 
"^erreors Day is a great festival in France. At 
Marseilles a grand procession takes place, con> 
sistingof virgins habited as. Nuns, and. others 
as Soeurs de* la Gharite, besides innuottrabte 
tradesmen and othei^« headed by the prfestk. - 

1768 Expired in London on this day of a de- 
cline, Lawrence Sterne, set. 55, the author of 
that singular performance Tristram "" Shandy -, ' 
besides this work of humpur and eccentricity he 
wrote a Sentimental Journey through France, • 
universally admired for Its pathetic , tales, and. 
. some volumes of Sermons and. Letters. 

19 St. Euatachlus was made Btsh'op of AntloChr a. ». 
826. For opposing the Arians he was banish- 
ed by Constantius, and died i^t Trajanopolis In 
860. 

1866. The memorable fight pf Polctlers took 
place on this day, betnreea John II, K\ug of 
France, and Edward the Bbuik Prince, when the 
former was taken prisoner, and. his vast army 
completely ovufhrown and dispersed by the 
gallant Edward, who duxlug the battle performed 
prodigies of valour. 

• 20 St. Agapetus succeeded John II, in the pontificate. 
He was sent to. Constantinople to appease Jus* 
tlnlan, who had threatened Theodatus with a 
war for putting to death Amalasantha, the mo- 
ther of Athalaric, a woman renown^ for her 
learning and skill la languages. Upon his arri- 
val, Jostinian endeavoured to draw him to the 
Eutychian heresy, but falling to persuade him» 
he used threats, to .which Agapetus replied, *' I 
thought I had come to the Emperor Justinian, 
but 1 find I have met with a Dioclesian,* how- 
ever I fear not your menaces.*' The boAdnesa 
of his reply bad such an effect upon the Empe- • 
ror, that be became a convert to the orthodox 
faith. He died A. D. 686. 

1648. The battle of Newbury was fought on thla 
day with dubious success, between the forces of 
Charles I, at>d the Parliament Army : the royalista 
were commanded by Charles In per^iin. In this 
conflict the virtuous Lord Falkland was slain. 

• 21 This saint was slain at Nadaboer, inParthia, about 
the jear a.d. 60. The first institution of his fes • 
tival took place in the year 1090. 

15&S. The Emperor Charles V. died on this day, 
JBT.69. This sovereign, after having been en- 
gaged through his Ufe in the turmoil of the battle 
field, withdrew himself from the world, and ended 
his days in rigid monastic seclusion, resigning 
his -crown to his son PfaUlp. Charles was a man 
of learning and courage, though a dissembler that 
sacrificed all to his ambition. 
32 1586. Died on this day, from a wound in the thigh 
received at Zutphen, the gallant and accomplish- 
ed Sir Philip Sidney, fighting in the cause of 
freedom and religion, against Spanish tyranny 
and superstition. 
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See rage 166. 



THE THREE GALLANTS, 

A TALE OP THE OLD JEWRY. 

(For the Olio. J 

With holy joy upon his face, 
The good old father smird. 

While fondly in his withered arms 
He clasp 'd again his child. 

Who has not heard of the London Bow- 
men and their far-famed trials' of skill in 
the well-known Fmsburie fieldes^ when 
the citizen and his wrinkled dame, and 
the youth and beauty of the city, flocked 
to see the spurts ? Few indeed there are 
who have not heard of their exploits, so 
often recorded in the tales jof that time, 
and sun^ in their rude though quaint bal- 
lads. On those days the tailor left his 
doublet unfinished, thereby disappoint- 
ing the young gadlant who ordered it to 
surprise his mistress with its splendour ; 
the smith flung aside his heavy hammer, 
and dofling his coarse apron betook him- 
self to the scene of action, and the 'pren- 
tice taking his bat from its accustomed 

Vol. II. " M 



nook, spite of his master, trudged off to 
witness the sports. Then was the far- 
famed Grub-street known by another 
name, and inhabited by Bowyers and 
Fletchers, and the strong walls which 
girted the city still continued to be re- 
paired, and oftimes, as we read, 'the 
good citizens, ere they quitted this sublu- 
nary world, forgot not to bequeath lar^e 
sums towards the repairing and beauti- 
fying of its gates and towers. Bui long 
since have these famed displays of archery 
ceased, long since has the cloth -yard 
shaft, once so terrible to our enemies 
abroad, ceased to whistle o'er the fields 
of Finsbury. Upwards of two centuries 
have passed away, since the twang of the 
archer's bow was heard on that spot. The 
harquebuze, the caliver, and the ha- 
quebut, all names for the various kinds 
M hand-guns, took precedence of the 
long bow, and Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors tried in vain to revive those sports, 
which, while they served as a holiday, 
at the same time perfected Uie youth of 
the city in the use of that weapon. But 
alUiough the long bow was laid aside by 
some when fire-arms were introduced, 
still it was by many preferred to the har- 
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quebuze^ which was for some time after 
a clumsy and unwieldy engine. 
t^ In the beginning of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, on a fin^ summer's evening, the 
youUi of the wards of *' Vintrie" and 
•'Breade Streete" were met in Finsbury 
fields, to decide a match at shooting at the 
target. Such a concourse of people had 
not assembled for some time before this, 
the greater part of the inhabitants of the 
before-namM wards had flocked to wit«> 
ness this match ; the Chepe was almost 
deserted, and hundreds of the more 
wealthy citizens poured out from Moor* 
gate, with their wives and daughters. 

Temporary booths and tents were erect- 
ed on tne spot, and notices were chalked 
on the outside, stating that wine, ale, and 
sack were sold within, to tempt those who 
were weary of the sport. In these places, 
rude' ballads were heard, chaunted by 
stentorian voices, mixed with jest and 
oath, and the rattle of the dice box. 
Seats were let to those who could afford 
to pay for them, and for which the pro- 
jectors of these accommodations took 
good care to exact a fair price. All 
classes were mingled together ; the gal- 
ant, with his embroidered doublet and 



gaily trimmed mustachios, stood by the 
gravely clad and spade-bearded citizen, 
who in his turn was pushed and jostled 
by the lately washed artificer ; all seemed 
to forget their degree while looking on, 
though here and there mutterings were 
heard and tierce words were exchanged, 
when one would- by accident tread on 
the toes of his nei«^hbour, or rumple the 
pleat of his starched ruff. But these were 
not sufficient to break the general har- 
mony, or abstract the attention of the 
spectators from the sports. If, however, 
there were some who paid them but little 
attention, it was the fair forms and bright 
eyes of the city damsels who were to 
blame ;. for though many of the compe- 
titor's shafts were delivered wide, of the 
mark, Cupid's never failed. Amomgst 
the spectators, near one of the booths we 
have spoken of, stood a citizen somewhat 
advanced in years, clad in a doublet of 
black velvet, widi hose of the same co- 
lour ; on his arm hung his daughter,' his 
only child. When we say that a crowd 
of gallants stood near, it will be needless 
to add that she was beautiful ; few indeed 
could boast of such charms, the envy of 
the city dames, and the idolatry of all 
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the (fay and youthful plants from Paul's 
to Aldgate, she stood shrinking from the 
^Ee of those around her^ and blushing 
aft the amorous glances of both old and 
young, while her father peered through 
his spectacles, over the hesbds of the spec- 
tators, at the archers who had commenced 
shooting. Amongst those who eyed the 
damsel, was a tall gallant lookinc: person- 
age, clad in a rich silk doublet, with 
peach coloured stockings, and large ro- 
setts in his shoes, with a hat of Spanish 
felt, in which was stuck a cock*s feather. 
An embroidered belt sustained on ihe one 
side a small dagger, and on the other a 
silver hilted tol^o of unusual length. 
For a long time he stood gazing on the 
damsel without speaking, but growing 
bolder on seeing her father's attention 
engaged, he advanced nearer and at- 
tempted to take her hand. 

** Fair excellence l" said he, '* even as 
the sun outahineth the lesser planets, so 
doth thy beauty eclipse that of all other 
maidens." 

On hearing this, the old man turned 
hastily round. 

" Sir Gallant," said he, '' there are 
others who would be more desirous of 
thy company, get thee gone." 

** Under your favour, old Sir," replied 
the gallant, " I would have some con- 
vert with this fair creature ; beshrewme, 
'Us a pity she should liave so old an arm 
to hang on." 

** Sirrah," cried the old man, with his 
pale and withered cheek flushed with 
passion, *' get thee gone, or- by heaven, 
though my arm be feeble, I'll spoil thy 
douWet." 

As he said this he laid his hand on 
hb dagger; the gallant laughed, and 
relied, — 

''By this light, the warm blood has not 
left thee yet ; but huff it not man, I meant 
not to offend thee." 

" Then get thee gone this instant." 

'' Wilt thou permit thy fair charge to 
take the arm of her devoted slave f" As 
the gallant said this, he took the hand of 
the danssel, when her iatbi^r unable to 
subdue his passion, plucki^ out Us dag- 

' " Begone," cried he. '' Begone thou 
whoreson sot ! By this good light I would 
•Stab thee to the heart, buti wish not to spill 
the blood of such a Borachio. I see thou 
hast not long parted with the wine cup." 

" Marry, there is verity in thy speech, 
old Sir, I would fain turn from the wine 
flask to render homage to peerless beauty. " 

The old man paused a moment in evi- 
dent embarrassment ; he attempted to move 
through the dense crowd, but finding this 
impossible, he turned round and ciied-^ 



" Is there no younger arm to rid roe 
ofthisgalliard?" 

" There is," replied a voice in the 
crowd ; and at the same moment a young 
man, attired in a plain doublet, with sad 
coloured hose, and wearing riding boots 
much splashed with dirt, strode up, and 
laying his hand on the shoulder of the 
gallant, he whirled him round. 

*' Sirrah," said he, *'get thee gone, 
or pluck out the marvellously long rapier 
that dangles at thy side." 

The gallant, turning round, drew him- 
self up to his full height, and staring in 
the face of the stranger, replied — 

'' Sir Grey Jerkin, thou art a mar- 
vellously uncourteous knight, thy ple- 
bian paw hath rumpled my ruff infer- 
nally ; dost thou think this silk was bought 
at a tester the yard, that thou layest such 
a rough hand on it ?" 

**I was not bred a mercer," replied 
the stranger, "nor care I for thy doublet; 
either ask pardon of this lady and her 
father, or draw thy fox, I have short time 
for bandying words with thee." 

The gallant smiled. ** Dost thou 
think," said he, " that my bright blade 
will ever cross thy miserable toasting 
iron? Ecod! Sir Grey Jerkin, 'twas 
a gift from the valiant Captain Juan 
Alzedo, and shall I tilt with such a base 
groom as thee," 

The stranger made no reply to this, but 
tearing his rapier from its sheath, he 
struck the gallant sharply with the flat 
side of it. 

The blow convinced the gallant that 
he had met with one who would not. be 
trifled with, and bavi^ig been given with 
some force, the pain awakened his latent 
valour. 

** Thgu untrimmed rustic," cried he, 
'* 'tis in vain I would desire to spare thee, 
thou shah be/ indulged with the duello ; 
make room good people." 

The stranger threw himself into a pos- 
ture of defence, and waited for the attack 
of his adversary, who pressed upon him 
with great vigour. The maiden clung 
to the arm of her father, almost fainting 
with terror, and the spectators linking 
their hands, formed a ring for the com> 
bsUants. Both were excellent swordsmen, 
and shewed great skill at their weapons. 
The gallant, fin(Ung that he could not hit 
his adversary, desisted, and contented 
himself by parrying his thrusfs, saying 
as he .threw aside the stranger's lunges, 

"Well thrust, most skilful rustic ! an 
excellent stoccado by Jupiter! verily thou 
art a shrewd hand at thy bilbo ; my friend 
the Captain woiild be delighted wiih thee, 
— so-^that reversa was not so good — so 
— so — ^ha !" — At this moment his sword 
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flew from his p:rasp over the heads of the 
spectators. The stranger dropping the 
point of his rapier, desired his adversary 
to ask his life ; but, apparently unconscious 
of what was going on, the gallant cried 
out — 

** There goes my Durindana ; hold. Sir 
Rustic ! I would not lose it for the worth 
of my best doublet ; a broad piece for the 
knave who brings it me,*' 

At this instant a man brought forward 
the rapier, when the stranger taking it 
from him, said, 

*^ Sirrah, your blade shall be shivered 
to pieces, and that instantly, if you delay 
to ask this lady's pardon for the insult 
you have offered her." 

This speech was enforced by the 
speaker's placing the point of the rapier 
on the ground, and putting his foot on the 
middle of it. 

" Hold, Sir Rustic," cried the gallant, 
" spare my good blade, I pray thee ; 
though it has been false to me this time, 
yet we must not part." 

** Thou knowest the way to redeem it," 
was the reply. 

The gallant hesitated, he bent his eyes 
on the ground, while the stranger tried 
the temper of the blade by bending it 
backwards and forwards -; at length, after 
a struggle with his feelings, the fear that 
he should lose his rapier predominated^ 
and striding up to the old citizen and his 
daughter, he muttered an apology, and 
the stranger delivered him his blade. 

The g^lant shrunk off amidst the jeers 
and taunts of the spectators 

'' There goes my Lord Poppinjay !" 
cried a fellow in a tlirum cap and leathern 
jerkin. 

" Ay, ay," said his companion, *' his 
Duridinda and he agree not to-day, he'll 
fight better when he has taken another 
pottle o'sack." 

In the mean while the object of their 
jokes had got out of the crowd, and the 
stranger, after bowing to the citizen and 
his daughter, was about to depart, when 
the former spoke. 

** I thank thee, young friend," said he, 
*' and would fain show thee that I am 
not ungrateful ; prithee favour us with 
thy company to the Old Jewry, Zachary 
Tyndale loves a brave youth." 

The stranger hesitated, and the old 
man continued, '^ Come, we will go at 
once, by my fay you shall not choose." 

The young man hesitated no longer ; 
so proffering his arm to the damsel, he 
led her out of the crowd, and entering 
Moorgate, they proceeded towards the 
Old Jewry, where master Tyndale dwelt. 
On their way thither Rose was delighted 
with the frank and easy manner of the 



stranger, who addressed her father and 
herself by turns, till theyarrived at Master 
Zachary 's house. The old merchant learnt 
from the stranger that his name was Her- 
bert Parlirrgton, and that he had put up 
at the Windmill Inn, almost opposite to 
Ids house. Master Tyndale pressed him 
to stay and sup with him ; and this was 
no difScult matter, for when it grew late 
Herbert unwillingly took his leave, not 
however without an invitation for the 
next. day. He tore himself away from 
the gentle Rose, and betook himself to 
his lodgings al the Windmill Inn. Though 
much fatigued with travelling (for he had 
arrived in London that day) Herbert slept 
but little, and when he did slnraber, his 
rest was broken by bright and lovely vi- 
sions in which Rose held the chief fea> 
ture. 

Early on thd following morning Her- 
bert failed not to appear at Master Za- 
chary's, whom he round busily engaged 
in his counting-house. An invitation to 
dinner was accepted by Herbert, because 
it gave him anothisr . opportunity of be; 
holding the lovely Rose, with whom we 
hope not one of our readers will require 
to be told he had fallen desperately in 
love. Rose herself was in love too, and 
her only fear was, lest the handsome Her* 
bert should be already plighted to som^ 
other damsel, for she never once sup-, 
posed that her father would withhold his 
consent. Fathers and mothers put on 
the spectacles of discrimination, and be 
careful how ye invite voung gallants to 
vour houses, especially if heaven has 
blessed ye with handsome daughters. Both 
our young folks were in love, though 
their acquaintance had been so newly 
formed ; nut Cupid is no sluggard, and 
after dinner, during the temporary absence 
of Master Tvndale, Herbert, being 
left alone with the beautiful Rose, 
declared his passion, with all the custo- 
mary vows and protestations. She lis- 
tened to him with delight, not without a 
multitude of blushes and hesitations, which 
it is not our business to record. Nothing 
now remained but to ask the consent of 
Master Tyndale, and on a fitting oppor- 
tunity presenting itself, when Rose had 
left the room, Herbert at once demanded 
the hand of his daughter. 

" Well, master Partington," said he, 
" but I would fain kndw if thou hast the 
means to keep a wife, and from -whence 
thou comest ? ' 

Herbert was somewhat embarrassed on 
4iearing these questions, for he had never 
once thought on his situation since his 
introduction to the beautiful Rose. . 

The old merchant perceived his confu- 
sion, and demanded somewhat hastily 
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whether he had a fortune safficient to as- 
pire to the hand of the daughter of one of 
the richest merchants in London. 

'^ Sir," replied Partington, after some 
hesitation, " I will e*en tell ye the truth. 
I am the only son of a country gentleman, 
who would iiaye me wedded to a^e and 
ugliness, because, forsooth, there is gold 
in the bargain. I refused to obey him, 
and quilled his roof with a determ'ination 
to seek my fortune in another land, when 
chance brought me to your assistance 
yesterday. However, I have some few 
thousand' pounds, which I will lay at your 

daughter's feet " 

" Here he was interrupted by Master 
Tyndale, whose anger burst forth like a 
volcano. " Sirrah!" cried he, ** is it 
thus thou would'st repay my hospitality ? 
Hence with thee — she shall not be thine ! 
What! hast thou, ingrate, left thy pa- 
rents, and come abroad to teach others 

disobedience ? — Get ye gone ! " 

" But, Sir " 

" But me no buts, Sirrah !" cried the 
old man ; '* begone this instant, or Til 
bring those who shall thrust thee out !" 

Herbert's blood boiled on hearing this 
language, but the thought of Rose check- 
ed his indignation. — He arose, and taking 
bis hat and cloak, replied : — *' This lan- 
guage may be used by you. Sir, but had 
it come from one of younger years, it 
should have been repaid with cold iron !" 
He then passed out, and repaired to the 
Windmill, overwhelmed with surprise and 
chagrin. 

Master Tyndale, as soon as Herbert 
had left the house, summoned his daugh- 
ter, and sharply rebuked her for encou- 
raging the addresses of one whom she had 
b^ome so lately acquainted with. Rose 
heard her father's determination with much 
sorrow, which was increased when he told 
her that he had selected a husband for 
her. As he spoke a visitor was announced, 
and shortly after, a gallant entered the 
room. Master Tyndale introduced him to 
his daughter — 

" This gentleman," said he, *' is the 
son of my friend. Master Nicholas Twal- 
ley. — ^Receive him as your future hus- 
band." 

He left the room, and Rose ventured a 
look at the person who had been intro- 
duced to her. He was a young man of 
about the middle height, but clumsily 
made — ^liis features were coarse beyond 
expression, and his white starched ruff 
formed a singular contrast to his black 
hair, which was cut close and turned up in 
front in the most approved manner ; his 
large lopped ears stuck out from the sides 
of his head as if they were handles by 
which it was adjusted ; his hose were of 



the most fashionable colour ; his enor^ 
mous slops glittered with embroidery, and 
his doublet shone with gold points : a 
long sword and dagger completed the 
equipment of this extraordinary person. 
Rose viewed him for some moments in 
silent surprise— had she been in a morfr 
merry mood, she would have laughed out- 
right ; but her father's harsh rebuke was' 
not forgotten. Master Christopher Twal- 
ley interpreted her confusion into ad- 
miration of his dress and person ; he 
essayed to make use of some of the phrases 
which he had heard from the gallants of 
his acquaintance ; but his memory failed 
him, and he played with the band of his 
hat, and cast his eyes on the floor,— when 
Rose spoke : 

" Fair Sir," said she, " may I ask the 
name of the worthy gentleman whom 
my father intends for my husband ?" 

'' Ay, marry thou mayest, fair lady," 
replied the gallant : " Cliristopher Twal- 
ley is the name of your devoted slave ; 
your city gallants call me Kit, but they of 
the Devil, in Fleet Street, are more cour- 
teous. Beshrew me, if these folks of the 
Chepe know a true Toledo from a Shef- 
field back-sword. By mine honesty, fair 
Lady, 'tis a i)ity so * beauteous a damsel' 
should dwell with such doddy pates, who 
wear doublets of such a sad colour, that 
it makes one gloomy to behold them ; and 
their rapiers, too, are most barbarous 
tools. My worthy friend, Adrian Hec- 
kington hath said much of these said ra- 
piers, which are so offensive to the sight 
of every true gentleman." 

*^ Doubtless 'tis a noble one you your- 
self wear, fair Sir," said Rose, wishing 
to say something to break off this long 
dissertation. 

*' Marry, you shall be witness of it," 
replied he, drawing his rapier, " 'tis one 
01^ most excellent temper, it cost me five 
gold nobles without the hilt, which I 
bought of Master Heckington, who had 
it of a valiant friend of his." 

As he concluded this speech. Master 
Twalley placed his rapier in Rose's hand. 
The hilt was of silver, richlv chased with 
the representation of Hercules destroying 
the Hydra. 

** Thou see'st^ fair Lady,"' continued 
he, " there are some cleverly conceited 
emblems graven on the hilt — Hercules 
and the dragon. Doubtless thou hast 
read of this same Hercules, and how he 
threw aside his weapons at the command 
'of his lady-love, to bask in the sunsliine 
of her smiles. I marvel though whether 
Hercules wore so trusty a blade." 

" Truly, Sir, it is a noble blade," said 
Rose, looting at ihe rapier. 

** Noble dost thou say, fajj)^5H»|^ ?" 
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cried Master Christopher — ** *Tis a trusty 
blade^ and fit to ride on a genllemaa's 
thigh ; by mine honour^ 'twould ha' 
gladdened thee to have seen how I served 
mine host o'the Devil, who was sore 
plagued by several gallants : they fled at 
the very sight of my trusty Toledo." 

Rose smiled, and returned the wea- 
pon. 

" Fair Sir," said she, '' I would fain 
act honestly towards thee ; know then, 
that I cannot give my hand to a noisy 
reveller, or to one who vapours so highly 
as thou dost. There are other maideus 
who would be more proud of your ac- 
quaintance ; prithee seek them. Sir Gal- 
lant. Farewell." 

Rose, as she said this, left the room ; 
. and Master Twalley, giving his hat a 
twirl, adjusted his ruff, Uien looked down 
at the ^rgjB-rosets in his shoes, then 
at the ceiling, and then on the spot where 
Rose had lately stood, as if he doubted 
his senses. 

** 'Fore heaven l" cried he, '' she is a 
jilt aud a malapert quean, yet she has a 
marvellous comely face. — Heigho ! Mis- 
tress ^Tyndall, I wish thee possessed of 
more courtesy." He turned, and putting 
on his hat, stalked down stairs, and pro- 
ceeded to the Windmill, intending to drown 
the recollection of his interview in a pot- 
tle of sack. He entered the inn, where 
he found the gallant whom Herbert Par- 
tington had disarmed in Moorfields on 
the preceding day. 

" The good time o' the evening to you. 
Master Heckington," said he, " hast 
stomach for a pottle nf sack ?" ^ • 

** I car6 not an I do. Master TwaUey — 
but how hast fared ? Was the damsel vir 
sible, or coy, or ?" 

" She is a jilt, friend Heckington, thou 
may est ha' her for mei Fore George I'll 
not go near her again l" 

** Hal say ye so? Then she shall 
be mine. Harkee, friend Twalley, her 
waiting maid has told me, that she and her 
father will go on a visit to Master Frost- 
ling, the vintner's, on the Bankside, to- 
day. Now, if we could engage a trusty 
waterman, and carry her off to-night t" 

** Ah, but there is danger in Uiat, 'tis 
felony— why -" 

" Pish ! never fear it," continued 
Heckington, *' I'll warrant she will not 
mislike the plan." 

Master Twalley, after some hesitation, 
consented to this villanous scheme, and it 
was agreed that they should put it into 
execution that very evening ; but as their 
evil stars willed it, Herbert Partington, 
who sat in the next room, having caught 
a few of the first words of the dialogue, 
rose softly, and coming on tiptoe to a 



crevice, saw plainly the two worthies, who 
were concerting their diabolical plan. 

His first impulse was to rush out upon 
them ; but a moment's reflection, told him 
that it would be better to intercept them 
in their flight with Rose, if they should 
succeed in carrying her off. He there- 
fore waited until he heard the whole of 
their plan, and then summoned his man 
Peter^ who had accompanied him to Lon- 
don. After some deliberation, it was 
agreed that they should leave the Wind- 
mill before the city gates were shut, and 
repair to the Bankside where they might lay 
in wait for the gallants, and rescue Rose. 

The evening came> and found Par- 
tington and his man at tlieir post. Masr* 
ter Frostling's house was surrounded by 
a high hedge, and a dry ditch, which was 
deep enough to conceal them from view. 
They had not been concealed long before 
they heard the sound of footsteps in the 
garden, and Herbert on looking through 
the hedge perceived Rose, who was walk- 
ing alone. He kept still in his hiding 
place, well knowing any attempt then 
10 address her might ruin his hopes ; and 
supposing that if Heckington and Twal- 
ley were near, they would seize upon tliis 
favourable opportunity. He was not 
deceived, for he presently heard the 
spla^ of oars, and the next moment a 
boat approached the house. . Two figures, 
enveloped in large cloaks, leaped ashore, 
while a third remained in the boat. They 
advanced cautiously towards the house, 
and then whispered to each other. The 
tallest, whom Herbert recognized as 
Heckington, perceiving Rose, leaped over 
tlie small gate into the garden, -and ere 
she was^ aware of his approach, threw his 
large cloak over her, and raised tier in his 
arms. Twalley assisted his companion 
with his burthen over the gate, when 
Rose contrived to tear the cloak from her 
head, and shrieked loudly — 

*' Villains I" cried Partmgton, starting 
from his hiding place, '*• you are discover- 
ed, unhand that lady or ye are but dead 
men !" Heckington's danger rendered 
him desperate, and placing Rose on her 
feet, he drew liis rapier, and attacked 
Herbert with great fury ; but after a few 
passes he fell thrust through the body to the 
hilt. Without waiting a moment. Parting* 
ton turned to engage Twalley, who, how- 
ever, had made up his mind to decline the 
combat, and took to his heels, pursued by 
Peter. Master Christopher's speed was 
much greater than his valour, and he 
arrived first at the water's edge, but un- 
fortunately missed the boat into which 
he had intended to jump, and fdl souse 
into the river. His large cloak, which he 
had vainly endeavoured to ^irow off, 
TOOgle 
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saved him from drowning, and he was 
dragged ashore by Peler, half dead with 
fright. Master Tyndale, together with 
his gossip Frostling and family, being 
alarmed by the noise, hastened out, when 
they beheld a scene which filled them 
wilh astonishment. Heckington was 
lying on the ground bleeding profusely. 
Rose was sustained in the arms of Par- 
tington almost senseless, and Master Twal- 
ley, with rueful countenance, begged hard 
to be released from the rough gripe of 
Peter, while his rich doublet and hose 
were dripping with water. His mortifi- 
cation was increased when Master Tyn- 
dale, holding a lamp in his hand, survey- 
ed him from head to foot. After a severe 
reprimand he was sufi^ered to depart ; but 
the dangerous situation of Heckington 
rendered the assistance of a surgeon ne- 
cessary, and he was removed in a litter. 

It will be scarcely necessary to add, 
that Master Tyndale*s anger was not onl^ 
appeased, but that in a week after, his 
lovely daughter, was united to Partington. 
To increase the happiness of the lovers, 
Herbert on the following week received 
his father's forgiveness. Heckibgton reco- 
vered, but not until sometime after, and 
slunk into merited obscurity ; while Mas- 
ter Christopher Twalley was exposed to 
the jokes of his fellow citizens for nianj^ 
years afterwards. J. Y. A — ^n. 



TABLETS FOR ACTRESSES. 

TiriRO SBRIES. 

(For the Otio,) 

Miss Foots .~No. ID. 

There's langaage in her eye, her cheek, her 

lip. 
Nay, her Foot speaks. Troilus . 

More to her person, more to legal strife, 

Thsn to her acting, fame has been awarded : 
With two gaUants.of both deprived, the wife. 

And by the public, thus the more regarded. 

Mrs. Bunn — No. 14. 

I have spirit to do any thing that appears 
not foul in the truth of my spirit. 

Mbasurb. 
A powerful iigure and terrific speech. 
Which hearts of marble, stone and steel can 

reach ; 
An eye that pierces through the darkest mlnd» 
An arm and step majestic as the wind; 
An inspiration wrought In love and hate, 
Determined purpose, good, or ill, the fate. 

Maoamb Fbaron.— No. 16. 

Some envy your great deserving and good 
name. Henry IV. 

Out of a comely form, a pleasing face. 
The qoaTcring intonations gush apace ; 
They triU so rapid that the ear scarce knows 
If His a cataract, or a fountain flows. 



Mrs. Harlowb.~No, 16. 

I have heard of the lady, and good words 

went with her name. Mbasurb* 

Th' Old Matron in a comedy ;— genteel, | 

Haughty, assumptive ; ignorant, or wise ; 
A parent acting parts her heart must feel ; 

Feeding his Lordship's humours. Of a sise 
In rustling silk, with hoop and hood so large. 
Like a balloon, or lightly freighted barge. 
And with a monstrous fan. Id powdered hair. 
The fair Criterion of the by-gone fair. 

Miss Oraddon.— No. 17. 

Elder days shall ripen and confirm. 
To more approved service and desert. 

Rich. II. 

A trim young female with a placid brow. 
Artless in mood, attractive in her mien ; 

Her notes of song are faithful to her vow. 
Be she the captive princess, or the queen. 

Miss Jarman.— No. 18. 

This fore •named maid hath yet in her the 
continuance of her first affection. 

Measvrb^ 

The fearful throbs of agonising grief. 
Sepulchral as the wails of dying death ; 

Hope falls in tears : — Despair denies relief, 
TillJAR-MAN, (what a name!) inspires 
new breath. P* 



ADVENTURES OF A CORKSCREW. 
(Concluded from p»lbl.) 

But this was no more to be my fate : 
for one ni^ht some honest gentlemen- 
burglars broke into the bar of the cellar^ 
and bearing off sundry bottles of wines of 
various vintages, they naturally enough 
conjectured that I should be of amazing 
assistance to them in the enjoyment of 
their felonious felicity ; and I was accord- 
ingly carried off, too, in the miscellaneous 
pockotof one of the party, wh§re I found 
myself very disgracefully associated with 
picklock keys, phosphor-matches, a port- 
able sort of crow-bar, and other instru- 
ments essentially necessary to your due 
admission, when ^ou pay a dead-o*-the- 
night visit to a friend with whom you can 
take that liberty. 

Having made me a participator afier 
the fact in their felony, when the bottles 
were drained I was of no further use to 
those worthy free-livers, and in the course 
of the day was given away to the butler 
of a youn^ man of large fortune and little 
brains, who patronized six Mademoiselles 
of the Opera ballet, four bruisers, three 
runners and wrestlers, two young fellows 
of great natural parts, who would eat six 
legs of mutton in half an hour with any 
two men in all England, a dog-fighter 
and his dogs (both equally welcome visi- 
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tors), and who kept a betting-book and 
two or three constant Chloes, who ad- 
mired his money, and laughed at his mad- 
ness : iu short, his house and his purse 
were open to every kind of merit that was 
not meritorious. Here, indeed, I was 
in constant requisition ; for fellows, who 
had once been contentai with humble ale, 
now called without restraint for claret and 
champagne, turned up their bruised and 
battered noses at such low liquors as Port 
and Madeira, and drank their inordinate 
bellies full of the richest and the rarest. 

Young Squanderparks was, for some 
months, the best fellow in the world ; his 
wit was the glittering of a diamond to the 
gloom of a dust-hole, and his viands and 
wines were the very best in all England ; 
but one fatal day threw a cloud over this 
short saturnalia of excess and folly, and 
at the bidding of the sheriff for Middlesex, 
every moveable worth sixpence was put 
under the hands of Mr. Robins, to appease 
the impatient cravings of a set of rapaci- 
ous rascals of honest creditors, who, 
having parted with what they called 
" money's worth,** wanted their money. 
— Among certain little sundries, I was 
knocked duwn to the highest bidder, 
though, by the bye, he was the smallest ^ 
man in the auction-room; and, on the' 
following day, found myself in the pos- 
session of a careful sort of person, who 
never used me but on certain most me- 
lancholv festive occasions : he was an 
undertaker. Business of that kind was, 
however, bad, and deaths occurred like 
** angels* visits, few ^nd far between ;" 
indeed, Mr., Screw one-down declared 
undertakering to be excessively dead^ 
though doctors increased every day — a 
fact hardly to be reconciled with expe- 
rience. At last, Mrs. S., to give him a 
job, died, — was quietly laid in the arms 
of her mother Earth ; and after the me- 
lancholy duties were '* performed,** an 
enlivening glass was proposed by the dis- 
consolate widower ; but when I was pro- 
duced from the corner-cupboard, it was 
discovered that I was so rusty from long 
disuse, that, after one application of my 
powers, I was flung aside -as worthless, 
and in a few days again sold, with sundry 
one- pronged forks, broken knives, and 
other dilapidated scions of Sheffield, to a 
dealer in old iron. 

Here I remained for many a weary 
month in rust and obscurity, but was at 
last cheapened by a vintner, who carried 
me home with him; and having taken 
some pains to restore me to my former 
point and brilliancy, I was once more 
considered fit for the service of three- 
bottle men, and had the honour of assist- 
ing at several parish-dinners, which took 



place quarterly for the good of the poor ; 
for these "good things** certainly were 
not at all for the good of the considerate 
and compassionate gentlemen who met on 
those painful occasions, who were inva- 
riably sent home in hackney-coaches ex- 
cessively ill from repletion and approach- 
ing apoplexy, what with the profusion of 
the best of all possible wines (the cheapest, 
as tliey paid nothing) to which I helped 
them, and the best of all possible viands 
(equally reasonable), to which, to do 
them justice, they helped themselves 
pretty plentifully. It really is astonishing 
to observe what compassionate men will 
endure to serve the poor, hungry, and 
thirsty paupers, their fellow men, but 
less fortunate parishioners \ Charity, as 
some one has remarked before me, is its 
own reward ; and a handsome reward it 
must be, if one may judge from the eager- 
ness of the candidates. If some of these 
self-devoted individuals did not survive 
their exertions on these days dedicated to 
benevolence, the tears of the poor followed 
them where those small drops of sorrow 
are carefully set down to the creditor side 
of a deceased churchwarden's or over- 
seer's account, and the balance fairly 
struck. 

This pleasant and philanthropic state of 
existence was too good and too agreeable 
to my best feelings to last for ever. At 
the termination of the last parish-dinner 
at which I was made instrumental, and 
*' dear as the ruddy drops*' which visited 
*' their sad hearts," an honest gentleman- 
attorney, who was moreover vestry-clerk 
of the parish, swept me, entirely by ac- 
cident, into his blue bag, with some loose 
papers of accounts, which had been au- 
dited by the proper persons between the 
third and fourth bottles, and declared 
" quite correct ;** and I was put into a 
coach with Mr. Moueygrasp, my new 
master, who was then in that state in 
which gentlemen wish to be who drink 
liberally of wine which costs them no- 
thing. On the following morning, I was 
tumbled out on the floor of his office, 
with the rest of the bag's contents, by a 
thin, clerk-like-looking personage, who 
no sooner beheld me, than, imagining 
the use to which I could be put, he had 
the unheard-of-audacity to help himself 
to a pint of his master's port with my 
assistance, and then covertly placed me 
in the darkest corner of a drawer, where 
the light never visited me, save when he 
also visited me for the same nefarious 
purpose. This was pretty often ; but 
Mr. Moneygrasp having noticed a consi- 
derable decrease in his stock of full bottles, 
and at the same time an equal increase in 
his empty one?, began, as my Lord 
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Cheslerfield has some where said, to ''smell 
a rat ;" when Mr. Splutterpen, his clerk, 
who had as good a nose at the same game, 
to prevent suspicions, plunged me deep 
down into the dust>hole, where I lay very 
snugly concealed, and so saved his repu- 
tation. 

In a few days I was carted away by one 
of Mr. Sinnott's collectors of dust, with 
missed silver spoons, lost sixpences, and 
such miscellaneous matters ; and having 
been jolted through the streets for an 
hour or two, was most unceremoniously 
tilted out on a heap of dirty and disgust- 
ing rubbish, in one of his depots for such 
waifs and strays. Here, *' ere I was 
aware,** I found myself half riddled to 
fractions by a strapping wench, who, 
having discharged the ignoble dust which 
had buried my shining talents during so 
many days, with an eagle's glance caught 
sight of me, and with an eagle's grasp 
clawed hold of me. After rubbing me 
with her delicate fingers (which were not, 
itmustbeconfessed, '' as white as her's 
who goes the sun before,") she deposited 
me very carefully in a tolerably capacious 
pocket, which she wore in front of her 
sweet person ; and I found myself in the 
company of a sovereign, five silver thim- 
bles, three tea-spoons, with initials on the 
handles, a gold ear-ring, two or three half- 
crowns, and some six or seven shillings 
and sixpences. Misfortune makes one 
acquainted with strange pocket- fellows ! — 
however, I could not consider myself dis- 
graced by some of my new companions, 
who were, perhaps, as valuable as mvself, 
and had, haply like me, seen better days. 
The fair Cinderella, my first and only 
mistress, was really a voung lady who 
made no pretension to beautv, but was, 
nevertheless, handsome. She was the 
reigning toast among the dusty Damons 
and cinder Cymons of that pretty pastoral 
place called Battle- bridge : indeed, she 
had created more dust in that romantic 
valley than she had sifted ; and many 
and severe were the border-feuds between 
the Paddington and Islington, and High- 
gate and Hoxton innamoi'ati, (for in all 
of those pastoral places she had many a 
gallant lover) for the honour of her hand. 
When washed, and in her best flowered 
gown, and sky-blue quilted petticoat, on 
Sundays and holidays, she really was 
fascinating ; and then she had many ele- 
gant accomplishments 1 She could ba- 
lance a straw upon that ruddy lip which 
so many had signed in vain to kiss : she 
could dance down any duchess at Al- 
macks in a reel, and has been known to 
shuffle off the soles of two pairs of white 
kid slippers in the elegant excess of a long 
dance on an Easter Monday : slie excelled 



every one far and near ai shuffle-board? 
she played inimitably on a small-toothed 
comb, wrapped in whitey-brown paper, 
in tuneful accompaniment to her own « 
dancing : she could thrum a table or tea- 
board to the tunes of " Bid me discourse, 
and I'll enchant thine ear," and " I'd be 
a butterfly ;" was scientific at cribbage ; 
was reckoned particularly nice in her cri- 
tical opinions on ** Deady's best" and 
*' Barclay's double X ;" kept her own 
score in pot-hooks and hangers ; in brief, 
she was accomplished, in every sense of . 
the word, and only required a month or 
two's ** edicaiion** at a French boarding- 
school at Bow, to make her the heUe ideal 
of Battle-bridge. Her income, too, was 
pretty considerable, and amounted, every 
week of her virgin life, to fifteen shillings, 
besides perquisites — ^the most valuable part 
of her professional^profits. 

If I have dwelt with more delight on 
the rare excellences of my fair Cinderella 
than her modesty and retiring merits 
warrant me in domg, I shall perhaps be 
excused, when I confess the penchant 
which my short intimacy with her created 
in my too -susceptible nature. I do not 
know (for I am not learned in Love's ab- 
struse lore,) how this delicate sentiment 
first had its origin in me : Corporal Trim 
was affected somewhat similarly by the 
refrigerating application of the gentle hand 
of a fair Bedouin nun above the wound 
on his knee ; perhaps I may date the af- 
fection which I still feel for the most beau- 
tiful of Battle-bridge froaa the Saturday 
on which, with her delicate finger and 
tliumb, she took half an hour's pains to 
rub off a rust-spot that somewhat tarnished 
the lustre of my birth and brightnessr. 
ljOve-shocks,perhaps, like electric -shocks, 
are communicated by friction ? I leave 
the answer to the learned. 

" To return again to the mutton." — 
All these qualifications,' so rarely united 
in one person, made her *' the desirable" 
far and near ; but there was one to whom 
all that was tender in her heart and nature 
bad been particufarly tender, and in her 
eyes (which, when free from dust, were 
really very blue, and full of the true 
Leadenhall Street^ languishment) even 
** his failings leaned to virtue's side :"— 
this was Tom Trickandtye, a flashy sort 
of a young fellow, who made a very de- 
cent living by visiting every wake and 
fair within the bills of mortality, where, 
under pretence of selling the best spruce 
beer and patent pop, he kept an EO table. 
It was to tier dashing Tom that I was pre- 
sented, and found to be a much more valua- 
ble assistant than the one-pronged fork he 
had heretofore used : it was in his service, 
however, that an unexpected misfortune 
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happened to me. He had had a pretty 
run of luck at his table^ when some rascal^ 
who had been less successful^ infoimed 
the officers of his illegal doings. These 
myrmidons came stealthily to entrap him 
in the fact: but Tom^ who had all his 
eyes about him^ perceiyed their design, 
and in his extreme haste to let off a bottle 
of ginger-beer (which was likewise up) 
plump into the eyes of inquisitiye Justice 
(who is not so blind as she is wished to 
be by some persons,) he snapped off part 
of my worm in the cork ; and I was once 
more consigned to the old*iron shop, 
where for many months I haye lain m 
utter oblivion of all my former usefulness, 
and where I must still remain, unless some 
tender-hearted reader of my brief memoirs 
is so far interested in my fate as to seek 
me out, and giving me a new point, re- 
store me again to that brilliant existence 
and those gifted powers with which I 
started into mis mutable life. 

Let no one disdain these '^ simple an- 
nals of the poor ;" it is true I am but a 
worm, and man is no more ! We are 
both of us intended for purposes not very 
widely dissimilar : he, in the hand of the 
Fates, to extract good and evil from ^e 
same vessel ; I, in the hands of waitihg- 
men, to extract corks from bottles, 'per- 
haps equally full of both : the only dif- 
ierencel>etween us is, that he is made of 
clay, and I of steel : which is the most 
durable it does not suit with my inherent 
modesty to assert. But as long as I am 
what I am, I shall remain, Mr. Editor, 
very much at your service, 

A Corkscrew^ 

P*S. This is the age of Auto-biography 
and Confessions, when every gentleman 
who has indulged in operas or opium 
(much the same in their soporific effects) 
writes his life, that we may learn that he 
has lived. It is the custom, too, of these 
communicative persons to spice their re- 
collections with as many facetious ingre 
dients as they can collect togetiier. I had 
ransacked every corner of my memory for 
the numerous facetia which I had been 
ear-witness to, but, on relating them 
to my literary friend, Marmaduke Mount- 
garret (who has done me the honour to 
superintend my memoirs through the 
press), he laughed like a hyssna, not at 
the exquisiteness of the wit which I had 
circumstantially retailed to him, but at its 
venerable age : there was not a joke 
which I had picked up in cellar or hall 
for which he did not give me a reference 
to page so and so of such and such works. 
I must confess that I was chagrined, for I 
had thought the present age to be too 
original to borrow from that of their 
grandfathers ; but in my despair of being 



facetious, I suggested that, as there was 
nothing new in what I had related, he 
might perhaps pick up something original 
from works not so well known as those 
he had referred to. ** Lord bless you," 
said he, '' there is not a book of *' Wits, 
Fits, and Fancies,'* a " Care Killer," 
or " Tickler,''* which has rfot been ran- 
sacked from end to end by these me- 
moir-able gentlemen." " Come, come," 
said I, *' there is at least one work which 
they have not erudition enough to know 
much about." ** Which is that T" in- 
quired Mr. Mountgarret, lookine very 
sceptical. '' Joe Millar !" I exclaimed 
with much exultation. I thought the 
fellow would have guffawed himself to 
death (as the Scotch say.) He venr 
coolly, as soon as his laugh had subsided, 
produced me a pocket edition of that fa- 
cetious comedian's immortal work, when 
on collating with it the several memoirs 
which have been lately published, he dis- 
covered, to my utter chagrin, that there 
was not a joke which had been neglected 
by those diligent writers of their own lives 
and inditers of other men's wit. 

This must be my apology, Mr. Editor, 
if my confessions are not so entertaining 
as they might have been had I been earlier 
in the field. I can only say, Uierefore, 
with the wit, who found himself fore- 
stalled by his predecessors, " A plague on 
the ancients, who have sud all the good 
things before us l" 



STilNZAS. 
(Far the Otto.) 

There are hopes ia yoath, that light the breast. 

From the sleep of aonovr breakiDg j 
Fidr as the dawn in the spotted east^ 

When the smiling morn is waiting : 
Pleasures untasted, that charm the soul, 

Lilce the dreams the night is weaving j 
Glancing in beauty as on thej roll, 

Like waves in tiie sun-beam hesTing :— 
Prospects that bepkon the heart away. 

Purer than Eden seeming ; 
Where soft Content makes ail things gay, 

And Joy*8 bright sun is beaming. 

But clouds come o'drthe ffllmmering morn. 

Ere yet it has fairly broken j 
Dark, as though Fate held Hope in scorn. 

And her speedy death had spoken : 
Sorrows rise up, and fright away 

The visions sweetly smiling -, 
Like as the look of the truth-clad day 

Stays the dream's gently wiling : 
Swift the bright scenes, that blo«8om*d o*er 

The future years so cheery. 
Fade, like some false isle's cheating shore 
. From the eyes of sailors weary. 

Sweet as the wildly breathing strains. 

From harps, Eolian swelling j 
Richly full as Tyrian stains 

!n regal purple dwelling } 
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Fair as the sprlng-mo o>t the plains, 

Welcome at April aliowers. 
Are the first thoughts the heart contains 

For mouldering future hours ; 
But soon, alas I the winds of t{uth 

The varied l>eauties banish ; 
And all the happy schemes of youth 

At Fortune's frowning vanish I 

R. JABMAN. 



LOVE'S DISGUISES. 

TRAN8LATKD PROM THE JLATIN OF GRAY. 

{For the OUo,) 

What a many different shapes 
Love, that arch deceiver, apes ; 
Many, many are the wiles 
fiy which he >oung hearts beguiles. 

•► 

Sometimes in Friendship's garb array'd. 
He well deceives the tender maidj 
But afterwards he will assume 
A threat'ning brow and looks of gloom. 

Then in a bewitching smile. 
Oh ! 'tis sweetbA fttH of guile) 
Or in floods of saline tears. 
That deceiver, Love, appears. 

Yet avoid him, tls no leas 

Than Love, though In a different dress. 
K. 



NAPOLEON AND DUROC, 

On the 21st of May, 1813^ in a battle 
fought near Bautsen, the capital of Lu- 
satia, the French defeated the allies, and 
carried their strongly intrenched camp. 
In tliis conflict, Doroc, one of Buona- 
parte's favourite generals, was killed, and 
the victors suffiered almost equally with 
the vanquished. 

The following is the account of his 
death, taken from a French Gazette of 
the day : — 

''Our loss might have amounted to 
twelve or fifteen thousand men. The 
Duke of Friouli (Duroc,) towards the 
close of the battle, was standing on an 
eminence, in conversation with the Duke 
of Trevisa and General Kirgener, at 
some distance from the ranffe of shot, 
when one of the last bulls fired by the 
enemy passed close to the Duke of Tre- 
visa, laid open the bowels of the Grand 
Mar^al Duroc, and struck General Kir- 
gener dead. The .Duke of Friouli was 
mortally wounded, and died in the course 
of twelvre hours." 

As soon as the army had bivouaced, 
and the guard was appointed, the Empe- 
ror visited his dying favourite, whom he 
found surrounded by his friends, perfectly 
collected, and prepared to meet his fate^ 

The Duke took the hand of the Em- 
peror, and as he raised it to his lips, 
*'My whole life," said he, "has been 
consecrated to your service, and I only 



regret its terminatioii ui proportion ~to the 
uae it might yet have been to you." 
. "Duroc," said the Emperor, " ano- 
ther life awaits as, in that we shall meet 
again." 

"Yes, Sire, but I trust that will not 
happen for man^ years to eome, until 
you shall have triumphed over all your 
enemies, and fulftlldd the hopes of your 
country. For myself my fife has passed 
honestly and honourably, and at this 
moment I have nothing to disturb the 
peace of my last hours. I leave one 
daughter, — your Majesty will prove a 
father to her!" 

The Emperor remained for some time 
in silence by his ade, with his right hand 
still in that of the Marshal, whilst his 
left supported his head. The Duke first 
broke the silence, *' Ah ! Sire," said he, 
" leave me I pray you ! — this sight af- 
fects you too deeply." 

The Emperor,- supported by the Duke 
of Dalmatiaandhis Equerry, shortly after 
retired, unable to say more than, "Adieu, 
then, my dear friend, for ever." 

His Majesty, deeplv affected by the me- 
lancholy sight he had witnessed, returned 
to his tent, absorbed in grief, giving ex- 
press command that no one should be ad- 
mitted to him the whole of that night. 

T. M 



aCj^e C^ttJiami*.— No. 1. 

(For the Olio J 

A PRELUDE TO SAINT CECILIA. 
* Thou brightest virgin daughter of the skies. 
Made in the last promotion to be bleased } 
WhoM palms new plnck'd firoin Paradise 
In spres^ng branches mqre sublimely rise. 
Rich with Immortal green above the rest : 
Whether adopted to some neigl»bonring stsr 
Thou roU'st above xu in thy wandering race« 
Or in pocesslon fixed and regular* 
Moved with the heavens m^estic pace } 
Or, called to more superior bliss, 
Thou tread'st with seraphlms the vast abyss }. 
Whatever happy region is thy place. 
Cease thy celestial song a little space,' 

The Cecilian Society, whose professed 
object is to meet at the Albion Rooms, 
London Wall, and perform ancient and 
sacred music in the immortal composi- 
tions of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
oUier admired musicians, though estab- 
lished in the year 1785, t has rarely been 
noticed in the public prints; nor, of 



t But many years earlier as an ' Anthem So- 
ciety,* by first meeting at each other's houses, 
and then in a room, progressively acquiring 
strength till it became necessary to form a so- 
ciety 88 it at present stands, . 
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course, received the due meed of praise 
which its practical utility merits. For 
this Society has been, and is, an excellent 
school for the practice and improvement 
of persons of both sexes, who are desirous 
of acquiring eminence in' the musical 
world ; and, for amateurs, who 

* The bright Cecilia's praise rehearse 
In warbling words.'t 

Presuming, therefore, that an ' Occa- 
sional Overture ' to its performances will 
be interesting to our readers, and benefi- 
cial to the members of, and subscribers to, 
so respectable a bodv^ we proceed in our 
views of many of item ; but to accom- 
plish the desirable effects required, it will 
be first incumbent in the exercise of our 
friendly duties, not only to write freely 
and faithfully, but honestly, to remark, as 
we are unaffected by splenetic feelings, 
on the variations of talent, whether mis- 
applied or not, and which may be exerted 
by any upstart, conceited, or querulous 
performers; and also, to check by our 
endeavours the assuming growth of petu- 
lant solo singers, too fond of showing off 
their airs as well as murdering them, and 
to soften the hailstones of the tempestuous 
and many leathered lungs of ' Chorus 
Roarers.* But previously to the develop- 
ment of our strictures, whether of a mild, 
or severe quality ; character being in our 
estimation worthy to be ranked in the 'first 
class; and that this class only belongs 
to the Cecilian Society, it is at once 
admitted as a principle, we intend to offer 
brief notices (for brevity is sometimes the 
soul of music as well as wit) . of the pri- 
mary movers and supporters, whose time, 
talent and means, have contributed so 
largely to the gratification of listening 
companies brought into a circle of peace 
and pleasure. We mean, furthermore, to 
be personally responsible for every word 
we print ; — the utility of our proceeding 
thus will be adverted to, should we be 
unconsciously drawn into this wrangling 
question — * Are the English Nation, or 
tne * Cecilians,' a musical people V The 
consecutive papers on this subject will set 
the matter in as satisfactory a light, per- 
haps, as the voluminous disquisitions 
heaped on our tables, respecting the 
author of the * Letters of Junius.' 

MUSCULUS. 



t So many living eminent composers and 
musicians would do well in the way of grati- 
tude to lookback on their younger days, when 
their exercises were fostered and brought into 
notice, and to continue their subscriptions, 
o» at least to appear occasionally with their 
professional services and gratuitous aid. 



SONNET. 

Written after visiting the Asylum for the 
Blind at Liverpool. 

CFor the Olio.) 

To know what wond'rous sounds are heard in 
heaven, 
(Where squadrons of angelic virtues sing 
Loud hallelujahs to the Godhead King^ 
To mortal apprehension ne*er was given ; 
When at His feet they cast tlielr spot^e&s 
palms. 
Their crowns of Amaranth, and celestial 

Gold, 
ITAoceface no earthly vision may behold — 
Who shall describe those high mysterious 

psalms f— 
But If our G«d to give preamble meet. 
Of that sympbonious ministration, deigo^ 
Sure we receive it in the solemn strain 
Of Organs^ echoing pious anthems sweet ; — 
Yes \ faintly, in the full Cathedral Hymn, 
Onr ears have heard the tones of Sert^him! 

MUSIC. 
Oh ! wouldst tbou hear sweet music, sweeter 
far 
Than hireling science warbles ?~<iuit the 

throng 

Of pleasurable scenes, and list their song. 

Who, morn or even, see nor sun, nor star, — 

But roll their sightless orbs in pity's view» 

That sighing scatters her spontaneous alms. 

Piercing those symphonies, and dulcet psalms 

Of resignation, bidding mild adieu 
To smile of relative, to face of friend ! — 
Propitious youth I whose speckless eyeballs 

clear 
The light revisits of the purple year. 
In meek retiring alternation blend 
The garish b«am, with Thought's chastising 
shade, 
Ere from thine eye the world's lov'd landscapes 
fade I 



RICHARD C(£UR DB LION. 

The following extract fromMr. Planche*s 
highly interesting '* Descent of the Da- 
nube," we think will prove interesting to 
our readers, as well as gratifying to their 
national feelings : — 

Six centuries have passed, and the name 
is still a spell-word to conjure up all the 
brightest and noblest visions of the age 
of chivalry. What glorious phantoms 
rise at the sound ! Saladin — the great, the 
valiant, the generous Saladin, again wheels 
at the head of his cavalry.— Frederick 
Barbarossa, the conqueror of Iconium,— 
the brave but political Philip of France, 
— the gallant but unfortunate Marquis of 
Montserrat, — tlie whole host of Red-cross 
warriors. The knights of the Temple 
and St. John start again into existence 
from tlieir graves in Ihe Syrian deserts, 
and their tombs in Christian Europe, 
Avliere still their recumbent elRgies grasp 
the sword in stone. The Uon-hearted 
Plantagenet once more flourishes with a 
giant's strength the Iremendou's battle-axe. 
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wherein * were twerit}^ pbunoLs of steel,' 
around the nodding broom plant in his 
cylindrical helmet ; while his implacable 
foe, Leopold of Austria, leans frowning 
on his azure shield ; his surcoat of cloth 
■of silver, • dappled in blood 1' that ter- 
rible token of his valour at Ptolemais, 
which is to this day the blazon of his 
ancient house.* 

Yonder walls have echoed to the clank 
of the fetters with which his unknightly 
vengeance loaded Richard of Englaud,; — 
to the minstrel moan of ' the lord of Oe 
and No ;' f and (for who can coldly 
pause to separate such romantic facts from 
the romance they have inspired ?^ to the 
lay of (he faithful Blondel, whicn, waft- 
ed by the pitying winds to his royal mas- 
ter's ear, soothed his captivity, and bright- 
ened his hopes of freedom. Many are 
the castles on the banks of the Danube, 
pointed out to the traveller as the prison 
of Coeur de Lion. The fortresses of 
Aggstein and Gruffenstein both assert a 
similar claim to our interest, our venera- 
tion ; and it has been not improbably 
conjectured that Richard was in turn the 
resident of each, being secretly removed 
from fortress to fortress, by his subtle and 
malignant captor, in order to baffle the 
researches of his friends and followers. 
Notwithstanding this dispute, Durrenstein 
has by general consent &nd long tradition 
been established as the principu place of 
his confinement ; and no one who with 
that impresaon*has gazed upon its majes« 
tic ruins^ could thank the sceptic who 
should endeavour to disturb his belief. 
They stand upon a colossal rock, which 
rising from a promontory picturesquely 
terminated by tne little town of Durren- 
stein, is singularly ribbed from top to 
bottom by a rugged, mass of granite, in- 
dented like a saw« On each side of this 
natural barrier, a strip of low wall, with 
small towers at equal distances, straggles 
down the rock, which, thus divid^, is 
here and there cut towards its base into 
cross terraces, planted with vines, and in 
the ruder paths left bare or patched with 
lichens and shrubs of various descriptions. 
On its naked and conical crest, as though 
a piece of the cragg itself, rises the keep 

* The present arms of tbe Arcbduket of 
Aastria, viz. Oules, a festi Argent, are derived 
from tbe clrcnmstance of Leopold's surcoat, 
whlcb was of cloth of silver, being completely 
dappled with blood at tbe siege of Ptolemais, 
(Acre) with tbe exception of that part covered 
by tbe belt around nis waist. Tbe original 
bearings of Leopold were, Azure, six larks, Or. 
t •• Yes and No/' are one of the many pro- 
▼encal titles given to Bichard by the provencal 
poets. 

* And tell the -lord of Oe and No, 
That peace already too long hath been.' 
Lays of the Minne Singers, 



of the castle, square, with j four towers at 
its angles, and not unlike the fine ruin at 
Rochester. The celebrated Denon had 
a sketch made of this castle and rock, 
and sent to Paris expressly for a scene in 
Gretry's well known opera, ' Richard 
Coeur De Lion.* 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Railxery is a figure of speech which 
ill becomes the dignity of princes. Philip 
the First of France (when William had 
stayed so long at Rouen as to create a 
jealousy in the mind of the French King) 
sent a message to William, iuquiring 
when he expected to be brought to bed. 
The terms of this message alluded to the 
very corpulent state under which William 
at that time laboured. " When my time • 
comes," retorted the Conqueror, *' I diall 
be delivered, like Semele, in thunder '.** 
Had not William*s death prevented the 
execution of the menace, France would 
have rued severely the unmanly taunt of 
PhUip. 

TOUCHING FOR THE EVIL. 

Edward the Confessor was highly ex- 
tolled by the monks of his time for his 
virtues and sanctity, and in consequence 
they bestowed on him and his successors 
the ^\h of curing the evil by touching ; a 
qualiiy said by them to have been dis- 
closed to a scrophulous invalid in a dream. 
She applied to Edward, was cured, and 
the monarch never wanted patients after- 
wards. Robert, King of France, the 
successor of Hugh Capet, pretended to 
the same sanative power. The person 
touched was always in consequence at- 
tended by the royal physicians ; and this 
circumstance^ (^together with a strong 
faith,) frequently operated a cure. The 
practice has been laid aside by the royal 
family of Great Britain since the death of 
Queen Anne. 

Henry IV. of France, at the battle of 
Ivry, showed the high veneration which 
he retained for this ceremony, by saying 
to those whom he cleft down with his 
sabre, '* Le Roi te touche, que Dieu te 
guerisse.** 

HENRT V. 

This monarch was the first English 
sovereign who had ships of his own. Two 
of &ese, which sailed against Harfleur, 
were cadled " The King's Chamber," 
and " The King's Hall ;" they had pur- 
ple sails, and were large and beautiful. 
. We also read that 

** At Hampton he made the great dromoni, ' 
Which passed other great sblppes of all the 

commons, 
The Trinity, tbe Grace de DIeu, tbe Holy 

OboBt, 
And many more, which now b^ lost." 
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CRARACTIR OP CROITWBLL's WIPE. 

Elizabbth, daughter of Sir James 
Beuchier^ and wife of Oliver Cromwell, 
was a woman of an enlarged understand- 
ing and an elevated spirit. She was an 
excellent housewife, and as capable of 
descending to the kitchen with propriety 
as she was of acting in her exalted station. 
It has been asserted that she as deeply in- 
terested herself in steering the helm, as 
she had often done in turning the spit ; 
and that she was as constant a spur to her 
husband in the career of his amoition, as 
she had been to her servants in their cu- 
linary employments : certain it is, that 
she acted a more prudent part as protec- 
toress than Henrietta did as queen ; and 
that she educated her childi^n with as 
much ability as she governed her family 
with address. She survived her husband 
fifteen years, and died the 8th of October, 
1672. Fellowes'a Hist. Sketches. 

DUNKIRK. 

Dunkirk is an important sea-port The 
town boasts of having given birth to the 
great mariner, John Bart, and has figured 
in the annals of many a bloody campaign. 
After Gibraltar^ no sea-fortress has been 
more keenly disputed. Burnt by the En- 
glish in the fourteenth century, ' taken by 
the Marshal de Thermes, and surrendered 
to the crown of Spain many years after- 
wards ; again conquered by die Duke d' 
Enghien ; and lost to the Spaniards once 
more. Turenne took possession of it 
after the celebrated battle " des Dunes,** 
in which year Louis the XlVlh snri)in- 
dered it to Cromwell, and recovered it 
from the second Charles, for tjbe sum of 
nx mUlions of francs. In modlem times, 
too, even to the year 1798, this ill-fated 
town experienced a variety of vicissitudes, 
from which it suffered materially. New 
fortifications have been erected, and the 
old made stronger. Several new build- 
ings have been added, especially large 
magazines, capable of holding a vast 
quantity of provisions for sustaining a long 
siege. Within the last few years, great 
and important improvements m regard to 
the port and canal navigation have been 
effected ; and a large circular bason has 
been formed to receive the water during 
the spring tides. These and other mea- 
sures are intended to facilitate the removal 
of the great bar of sand which lies across 
the harbour, and hopes are entertained 
that the latter will, ever after, remain free 
from that impediment to a safe naviga- 
tion. 

The population of Dunkirk, which 
amounts to twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants, has reason to rejoice at these opera- 
tions, as they must necessarily prove very 



beneficial to the import trade,^ which 
they carry on with every port in the 
north of* Europe. The church of St. 
Eloi presents to the traveller one of the 
finest porticos of the Corinthian order, 
with columns of imposing size aiid dimen- 
sions, erected in front of a building of the 
most meiquin appearance. The only 
other object worth noticing is the bust of 
John Bart, standing in the centre of the 
f*lace Dauphine, a place planted with 
trees. — Glanville^s Travels. 

SICILIAN SUPERSTITION. 

The superstition of the Sicilians, and 
the confidence entertained by them of de- 
riving supernatural poWer from the sup- 
plications offered to saints, is most extra- 
ordinary. Their conviction in sucli as- 
sistance is strongly exemplified in the 
following anecdote. At one particular 
period &e French fleet appeared off the 
town of Syracuse, which threw the inha- 
bitants into the greatest alarm. Appre- 
hensive it might be captured and pillaged, 
the whole of them turned out, and walked 
to one particular spot, where they solemnly 
invoked the assistance of St. Lucie, the 
tutelary saint of Syracuse, to avert a land- 
ing of tlie French. In consequence of 
this, she ^aved the whole town by raising 
a violent storm, which had the effect of 
blowing the whole fleet off the Island of 
Sicily. 



CuiB^tomiB^ of fTatfotttf 

THR GHBBBRS OP PERSIA. 

THEGhebers or Kebers of Persia, a 
race of fire- worshippers, although hea- 
thens, believe in the soul's immortality, 
and in a place of perpetual happiness ap- 
pointed for the righteous, and also in there 
being an everlasting punishment for those 
whose souls are condemned. Upon the 
death of auy of their tribe, they resort to 
the following methods to determine whe- 
ther the soul of the departed is safe from 
purgatory. As soon as a death happens 
amongst them, they lei out a cock from 
the bouse of the deceased, and if it happen 
to be snapped up by a fox, they conclude 
the soul of the dead person to be safe. 
Besides this custom, they have another 
method, whicfh they usually adopt to ar- 
rive at the wished-ibr intelligence ; which 
is, to attire the corpse , of any individual 
whose mortal career is ended, in the best 
habiliments and ornaments which he was 
possessed of whiUt living, and when hav- 
ing so done, to carry 3\e body to their 
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place of interment, and there set it up 
erect, which is effected by means of a 
foriced support used on such occasions. 
Whilst the oody remains thus situated its 
proper duration of time, if a raven or 
other bird of prey alights, and chances to 
peck out its right eye, tliey infallibl}^ con- 
clude him safe. On the contrary, if the 
left is removed, they are certain of his 
everlasting condemnation, and never fail 
accordingly to cast the body disgracefully 
into its grave head foremost. Edred. 



STOftACH HOLDING FOUR DAYS POOD. 

A person taking Abemethy's advice, 
observed to him tnat he complained of 
head-ache, want of appetite, and felt ge- 
neral lassitude. To which ailments the 
sage doctor replied — ''General nonsense ! 
how can it be otherwise, when you've 
four days food, now undigested in your 
rapacious stomach and be d — d to ye." 

A tar's account of a funeral. 

A sailor on board one of his Majesty's 
ships, who had been for several years on 
a loreign station, and had hardly ever 
been aSiore, asked leave last week to have 
atrip by land, and accordingly proceeded 
to ^verstoke, where, for the first time in 
his life, he witnessed, a funeral. lie was 
evidently very much surprised at the ce- 
remonial, and when h6 returned on board 
at night could talk of nothing but what he 
had seen in the church-yard." *' Why, 
what d'ye think they does with the dead 
corpseses a^ore ?" said he to a shipmate. 
" How should I know," said the other. 
** Why then. Bill, may I never stir,** 
replied Jack, *' but they puts *em up in 
boxes, and directs 'em." 

R. R. Sheridan's uncle. 
Mr. Chamberlaine, the uncle of R. B. 
Sheridan, commonly called Doctor Cham- 
berlaine, was such a determined punster, 
that he rarely or ever opened bis mouth 
without committing himself. The vene- 
rable Judge Day, who was his intimate 
friend, relates the following as evidence 
of his great propensity. Passing one 
evening through the Strand in his way to 
the Grecian, Tie turned into an auction 
shop (such as we now see. in different 
places), and bought a small tea-caddy, 
which he brought in his hand. It had a 
little plate on it for a cypher or name, and 
the doctor observed, that coming along he 
thought of an inscription for the plate, 
which was this, '' Tu doces."— « Why, 
bow does that apply. Doctor?" asked 



somebody. — '* Nothme plainer," said he; 
"Thou iea-cheity" pomting to it with his 
finger, which produced a hearty laugh. 



EPIGBAMS. 

*' I am never in dtbt," said a sprig of the town 
To a cit, who, bard run, was yet lusty ; 

" Po you wish to know why ? " (here bis voice 
softened down,) 
" 'Tis because there is no one *U trust me." 

A modern Fry one day " Aropt in,** 

While dinner was about. 
Hoped *' no offence;" his friend replied, 

** Oh, none I so just ^op out." 

B. JABMAN. 

TO A HAPPY MAN. 

Thou art so happy 1 'tis enough to be 
A Man : — an AngePs state's not new to thee. 
_ P. 

DEFINITION OF THE SHBW-BRBAD. 

A charity boy being asked by his pre- 
ceptor the meaning of the shew-bread 
spoken of in the Scriptures, replied, with 
conscious pride of his superior knowledge 
over the others of his class, " It is that 
bread. Sir, by which shoemakers get their 
living." JoiDA. 

NOBLENESS OF SIR HERBERT TATLOR. 

A young man, a native of Dunkeld, 
the son of respectable parents in humble 
circumstances, entered the army early in 
life, and, by his steady conduct and good 
talents, gradually raised himself from the 
ranks to be adjutant of his regiment. — 
About twelve years ago his father was to- 
totally disabled by palsy ; and the rest of 
his family being in indigent circumstances, 
the sole charge of supporting his parents 
devolved on the son. This duty be cheer- 
fully fulfilled till his death, by allowing 
them an annuity out of his pay. He was, 
however, cut off suddenly last year whilst 
with his regiment at Gibraltar. By his 
death his parents were left totally destitute, 
and Government was applied to in vain ; 
it being, it seems^ inconsistent with their 
regulations to grant relief in such ca.ses, 
except in the event of death in the field 
of battle. This was communicated by 
Sir Herbert Taylor, through whom, as 
colonel of the regiment, die application 
bad been made : but the simple tale of 
their sorrows had found a friend for the 
aged pair where they could not have 
looked for it — Sir Herbert himself came 
in the room of their son, and continued 
the same annuity ; and, with singular ge- 
nerosity even thanked the gentleman who 
had communicated with him, " for the 
opportunity that had been afforded him 
of relieving the aged parents of a brother 
officer. Perth Courier. 
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C0UR9SP0ND1NG CHRONOLOGY. 



flt. Linus succeeded St. Peter in the See of Rome. 
His death happened in the 1st century. The Ro« 
mish Church enrols Linus among her martyrs , 
although It is oJot certain that he suffered for his 
faith. 

1650.-- The execution of the Marquis of Montrose, 
the chivalrous partisan of the unfortunate 
Charles I. took place on this day at Edinhurgfa, 
on a gibbet forty feet high* 
n this day the festival of the Bletised Virgin Mary 
of Mercy is celebrated by the Romish Church. 

1698.— Bayonets were first used in battle on this 
day by the French in a charge under Catinat, 
against the confederates near Turin. 

This saint was related to St. Bennet 4(|||iop, who 
be assisted in raising the monasteries which he 
founded at Wiremouth and Jarrow. St. Ceolfrid 
was constituted Abbot of tbe one at Wiremouth, 
which he enriched by a valaable collection of 
boolcs. .Our saint died a. d. 716, in tbe 74Ui 
year of his age. 

Died at Durhan^, jbt. 61, Robert Dodsley, tbe cele- 
brated author and bookseller. ^ Hr. Dodstoy was . 
originally a lady's footman, in which capacity be 
produced a volume of poems entitled " The Muse 
in Livei7," and bis dramatic piece of the Toy- 
Shop, which met with so much success on the 
stage that It enabled blm to commence bookseller 
in Pall Mall, which he did under the auspices of 
Mr. Pope. His other performances are the ** King 
and the Miller of Mansfield,** an entertainment 
to which he added a sequel called Sir John Cockle 
St Court; Cleone, a tragedy; and the Economy 
of Human Life. Mr. D. also projected the Pre- 
ceptor, and the Annual Register: and edited a 
vsluable collection of Old Plays and Select Fables, 
from Esop and others, as weH as a collection of 



26 These saints were martyred during the persecution 
of Diodealan, a. d. 804. 

18U.— On this day the Emperor of Russia, King 
of Prussia, and other Sovereigns arrived at Vienna 
to form a congress. 

27 Tliese saints were brothers, and natives of Arabia* 
but studied in Syria, where they became famed 
for their skill in physic. They were beheaded 
by order of Lysias, Governor of Cilicia, daring 
the Diocleslan persecution, a. d. 308. 

1772 — Died on this day, James Brindley, jbt 56, 
one of the most ingenious and eminent mechanics 
of his day. He was employed by the late excellent 
and patriotic Duke of Bridgewater, the father of 
Inland Navigation, to execute the famous c&nal 
from Worsley to Manchester, alength of 96 miles. 
Besides this great undertaking, he alsoconstructed 
another from tbe Grand Trunk near Haywood, 
in SUfford8hire>to the River Severn, near Bewd- 
ley, which he completed with so much credit to 
himself, that there was scarce any improvement 
of a similar kind meditated at that time, but what 
he was engaged in, so high was bis talent valued. 

This saint was an English Abbess, and daughter 
of St. Ebba. She died a, d . 779. 

Expired at Edinburgh, jbt. 80, George Buchanan, 
the celebrated writer and historian. Buchanan 
was the tutor to James VI. and being reproached 
with making him a pedant, he replied, that '*it 
was the best he could make of blm.'* 

The first institution of the festival of the Dedi- 
cation of St; Michael and the Holy Angels, Issaid 
to have taken place in the year 487. 

1S99.— On this day Richard resigned the crown to 
his cousin Henry, Duke of Lancaster ; for an ac 
cttontof which see No. 29 of this work.. 
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HERMAN THE FREE-LANCE; 

Ott, THB RRSCUB AT ANNE*S CROSS. 

(For the Olio.) 

And hurry-skorry forth they go. 

Unheeding w«t or dry ; 
And horse and rider snorte and blowe» 

And aparkllng pebbles file. 

Burger*8 Leonora. 

The violent struggles for the crown, 
which took place between Stephen, Earl 
of Blois, and Prince- Henry, are well 
known to the reader of English history*. 
This the former at last obtains, not, how- 
ever, without much bloodshed, and Henry 
agreed to quit England, with an under- 
standing that he should succeed to the 
crown on the death of Stephen, which 
took place not long after the cessation of 
hostilities. It is well known that Stephen, 
fearing to trust his cause entirely in the 
hands of the English, brought over many 
hands of foreign mercenaries, of almost 

VojL.n. N 



every nation, but principally Flemings, 
whose insolence and violence soon ren- 
dered them objects of hatrejd and execra- 
tion to the English people. On Henry's 
ascending the throne, his first act was to 
demolish the many castles which had been 
raised throughout the kingdom during the 
short reign of his predecessor, and to dis- 
band the before-mentioned troops of fo- 
reign soldiers. This was carried into 
effect with such vigour and promptitude, 
that in a short time the refractory Engli^ 
were subdued, and the aliens driven from 
the kingdom. 

These mercenaries were men of daring and 
reckless character, and their courage and 
experience in war rendered them desirable 
instruments in the hands of the ambitious 
and violent. Owning no country nor 
master, save those in whose pay they 
were, their swords and lances were ever 
at the service of those who could offer 
most. The latter weapon was much ui 
repute in those days, and these men were 

Particularly dexterous in the use of it ; 
ence the name of " free-lance," which 
was giveu, without distinction, to those 
restless spirits. Besides their pay, which 
^ 40 
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was ahravs 'considerable^ there was wi(& 
them anoUier consideration, namely, plun- 
der; which they seldom failed to g;et; 
even thoug^h the party Aey had joined 
shoidd have been worsted in the fight ; for 
being mounted on fleet horses, they defied 
pursuit. 

Amongst those who had distinguiidlred 
themselves in the late contests, was one 
Herman von Wemigerode, a captain of a 
band of German free-lances, who had 
done good service in the pay of Stephen, 
during his struggle for the sovereignty. 
He and his band had been well paid for 
their assistance ; but calculating on the 
possibility of a renewal of hostilities, he 
still lingered in England, and in the mondi 
of October, a. d. 1154, he and his fellows 
had taken up their abode at a Hostelry in 
the city of Lincoln, which was then a 
place of considerable strength. One fine 
evening towards the latter end of October, 
two soldiers were observed under die waHs 
of the Cathedral, from which they had an 
extensive view of the country round. 
Their dress, and their arms, which they* 
carried with them, shewed that the? be- 
longed to Herman's band. They 'were 



in earnest coDveteati<m as they 
iked to and fro. . 

As a literal version of their, colloquy 
would* be quite unhitelligible to most of 
our readers, and interesting only to the 
antiquary, it wiU be necessary to render 
it into Englidi. 

" Well, Bemhaid," said he who ap- 
peared to be the youngest of the two, 
** think ye this Henry, when he succeeds 
to the crown, will order us home again ?" 

*' I know not," was the other's repljr ; 
" but he is said to entertain no good will 
towards us for having helped'his rival to 
the seat which by good nght belongs to 
him." 

*' Whist, man!— the walls- of ftiS 
Cathedral have ears. What if some of the 
sleek monks within should hear thy words 
and report them to the king ? Thy bead' 
would fly from thy shoulders in the turning 
of a die." 

" Tut, I feat It Hot ; King Stephen 
knows I have helped falm in the* hour of 
need. See'st thou that broad tree in yon 
meadow to the right ?" 

''Ay,— what of it r* 

*' Why, I will teH thee. Where that 
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tnt^Batss Hs shadow^ Kinc^ Stephen, in 
the late battle, stuod it maDrally a^nst a 
host of his eneiiiiies, even though his mea 
had fled from him. Earl Raaalph ad* 
vaneed vftm him, and bore the king to 
the fffound ; but at the same moment I 
cttst Uie earl oat of his saddle with my 
lance^ and should taav« made him prisoner 
had not his feKows rescued him. The 
king then gave me that goodly chain- 
whklii lost at- play with Casper H^nd*^ 
lieksen." 

'* Ah ! ah ! ah I" laughed the younger 
soldier, '^ by my halidame, thou hast set a 
proper value on a king's lM>unty 1 Why, 
there was enough to keep thee at home all 
tfav lift, without ever setting foot in the 
stirrup again.'* 

" At home," replied the other with a 
sotoer,- *' think'st thou I can live at home 
whan broad pieces can be wOn so easily? 
The free-lance has no home. May the 
fiend rive me if I hoM the plough while 
I can gras^ a lanee or rein a good steed." 

''Well, chafe it not, man ; I meant not 
to oiftod thee. Seel, who rides' to fast up 
yonder road I" 

As he' spoke; a horseman was described' 
at seme distance, advancing towards the- 
city at a rapid pac6. He bore a long> 
laaee, wore a jaeleet of linked mail, and' 
a baacRiet, and rode a strong bony horse, 
wfaich^ seemed much jadMi The two 
worthies continued their coUoouy. 

*' Who 'Owns yonder castle 1" mquhed' 
Bemhard; pointit^ to a strongly em^ 
battled buUdiu?, oit which the suii^ fast 
sinkng tiywanfr the horizon^ threw its' 
dapamngrays; 

'^ S^f them net know*r'an8w«r6d his 
eompafiion: *%^TisSirMlithewWittieme's, 
as old Kinight,who prOmiiied our captain 
hikfair di^bter in reward for his having^ 
snradhitt life in a skirmish id^ihe earlV 
men soiM' short tune since. But SM^' 
yonder hofisettian approaches. By fM^ 
Kgltt; 'tis Cohrade Braquemart!^what 
tfei'Aend m^es him ride bo ftist ?^ 

The object wtiieh bad occasioned this 
tmmAi arrived at the' cltygstM, aKd on 
btftng adnoned' rode hastily up the street. 
Ifl'« 9t^ motnenftr,' a trumpet sounded 
fmk below, which staftied the t#o sOU 
dktfs, ahd interrupted th^ conversation. 

*' Ah !" exclaittied Cad, the yoiinger 
one, ** thaf« our trmnpet! what means 
tiiis' sadden stimmons, if bodte no good 
msdihiks." 

**^ Peaee/^ muttered Bendiard sullenly, 
'*fet us go at once, or we shall be wel- 
comed with a few of Herman's round 
oalfas. dathini himself cannot curse more 
heartily ,— come to the HosKslry . ' ' 

They immediately left the spot and re- 
puted to the Hostelry, where Herman 



and the rest ofhis followers were assem- 
bled in council. The arrival of Conrade 
Braquemart caused a great ferment amongst 
them : from him they learnt that Stephen 
had paid that debt which even kings 
mtist ctiflcharge, and had bequeathed the 
crown to Henry, who haa been pro- 
claimed king, and had issued orders for 
the disbanding of all the foreip troops 
throughout the kmgdom. This intelli- 
gence was by no means pleasing to the 
ears of these desperadoes. 

" 'Twould be witless to resist this 
mandate," said Herman to his followers, 
who were assembled round him, ^* for 
'tis well known we are not Uked by these 
raw-boned Islanders ; we must proceed 
to the coast at once." As he uttered 
this, his eye glanced hastily round the 
room. *• How is this ?" cried he, ** where 
are those two lout*, Carl and Bernhard ?"• 
They entered at this moment, and ap- 
prbac]^ the table where Herman was 
sitthig. His inflamed eyes and unsteady 
hand plainly told that he had drauk 
deeply of the liquor b^ore him. ** How 
now,'* he cried, or rather roared out, 
*' where the flend'have ye been loitering V 
Look' to my horse instantly, and see that 
it has but a spare measure of com and no 
water ; we must ride hard to-night, do ye 
hear ? Get ye hence knaves and loek to 
your beasts. You^ Carl, remain here, I 
have something for your ear alone." 

Herman'* rollowers immediately re 
paired to the stables, for the purpose of 
getting tlil4r horses in readiness, wonder- 
ing what could be the occasion of his 
giving- such peremptory orders, which 
gieatly perplexed them. 

Ere twilight had spread its veil over the 
eity, Hisrman and hb band quitted the 
Hostelry, and pas»ng through one of the 
gatjss soon reached the high- road, along 
which they proceed^ at a rapid rate. 

Leaving Herman and his companions 
on their wfiiy, we must proceed to describe 
^e castellated building referred to by 
Bernhard. It was a massive structure of 
Sabtou origin, ^mked with circular towers 
ef a great height. Its wall* vfcie im- 
mensely iMck, and the whole building 
was in those days justly considered im^ 
pregnable. At this time it was held 
oy ani old Riiight, named Sir Mathew 
Witheme,who hadinthe late contest ren- 
dered Stephen great assistance. Declin- 
ing an ofi^er ffom that monarch of a 
place near the throne, the old Knight bbd 
retired to his castle to enjoy, undisturbed, 
the society of his beautifUl dkughter, 
whose personal and mental charms were 
the theme of all the neighbouring youdis. 
It should be mentioned that in a battle 
between Stephen and his- rival near Lin- 
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ccAn, the old Koigbt was unhorsed by a 
spearman, who would have slain him bad 
not Herman arrived in time to strike 
down the soldier with his mace. In a 
transport of gratitude for this timely ser- 
vice. Sir Mathew grasped the hand of 
the free-lance^ and swore to repay him 
with the hand of his only child. As Her- 
man was at the time clad in a rich suit of 
mail, and unknown to him^ Sir Mathew 
doubted not but that he had made this 

Sromise to no other than a belted Knight ; 
ut how great was his vexation and sor- 
row on hearing shprdy after that his word 
was pledged to a daring mercenary^ whose 
services were at the disposal of the highest 
bidder. 

On Prince Henry's rfelinquishing his 
claim to the crown, upon the conditions 
before stated^ hostilities ceased, and the 
old Knight hastened to his castle, hoping 
that Herman might quit the country with- 
out .presnng his claim. The free-lance 
and hi^band, shortly after the battle near 
LiifColn, rjBmoved to a distant part of 
England^ which in some degree allayed 
the old Knight's feajs ; but not long 
after he was both perplexed and alarmed 
on hearing that Herman and his fierce 
companions were sojourning in that city. 
Though.it grieved him to reflect thatm 
refusing the demand of the free-lance, he 
should be breaking his knightlv word, 
yet the j^ospect of bis only child be- 
coming the wife of such a man banished 
his scruples, and he determined to seek 
some noble youth whom he nngbt think 
worthy of such a lovely partner. This 
was a task of no difficulty, for the wealth 
and beauty of the Lady clanche had al- 
readv procured her many admirers. Sir 
Mathew was not long m finding pne^ 
wliose noble biith, gaBant bearing, and 
comely person, led the Knight to suppose 
that his daughter could not be averse to 
the;, match. His fondest hopes were rea- 
lized. Sir Guy de Metford was intro- 
duced to the lovely Blanche ; and ere 
many weeks had passed, the lovers were 
daily seen on the ramparts of the castle, 
enjoying the cool evening breeze, and 
indulging in those fond endearments, 
which those of riper years may smile at, 
but true lovers alone can fully appreciate. 
The old Knight was rejoiced at the suc- 
cess of his plan : it was settled that the 
marriage should take place without de- 
lay,, aud Sir Guy departed for hia own 
castle to make preparation for the ap- 
proaching ceremony. 

The evening on which Von Wemige- 
rode and his band had left Lincoln was 
fast drawing in, when the Lady Blanche 
sat in her chamber, attended by her fa- 
vourite waiting-maid, who was complet- 



ing her bridal dress. Sir Guy was hourly- 
expected. But few of the old Knight's 
men were at the castle, several of tnem 
having attended the young Sir Guy for 
the purpose of assisting in the removal of 
many necessaries for the wedding to Sir 
Mathew's castle ; for in those days good 
cheer was not forgotten upon such occa- 
sions. . There were, at this time, only 
five or six servants remaining at the cas- 
tle, who were busily engaged in making 
preparations for the morrow. Blanche, 
looked eagerly over the country, . intentlv 
watching every part of the road .which 
was not obscured by tall trees and hedges^ 
for the approach of her lover. Sir Guy, 
sometimes directing her attention to. the 
Cathedral of Lincoln visible in the ex-. 
treme distance^ which reared its tall white 
spires majestically above the city, now 
shewn in fine, relief by the dark and 
heavily charged clouds which lowered 
behind It. The maiden looked in vain 
for the glittering train of her lover ; for 
no figures were seen, except that of a rus- 
tic returning from his labour, or a solitary 
strolling spearman sauntering along the 
road. There was a stillness unbroken by 
anv sound save the cawing of the rool^ 
and daws, that winged their hasty flight 
to the forest, warning the traveller to seek 
shelter from the coming storm. The reign- 
ing silence which pervaded the evening 
well accorded with tne spirits of the anjdous 
maiden : — ^it was a feeling which those 
who have loved can well remember ; a 
languor which, though it oi>pre8ses the 
heart, we are unwilling to dismiss. Blanche 
heeded not the gabble of her maid Maud, 
who, with a freedom from time immemo- 
rial allowed to such persons, ran on in a 
^ain of raillery, which might, in a mo- 
ment of less anxiety, have revived. the 
drooping spirits of her mistress, who gazed 
intently on the murky clouds, whose edges 
catching the last rays of the setting sun, 
assumed that deep brassy hue which gene- 
rally portends a wunder-storm. At length- 
their aark masses began to be illumined 
by au; occasional flash, or a quivering 
stream of light, which shooting upwards, 
played in fantastic lines across the hea- 
vens, and as they died away, the deep 
prolonged rumble of the thunder told that 
the storm was commencing. 

The Lady Blanche would have viewed 
this warring of the. elements with uncon- 
cern, had it not been for the frequent 
exclamations of Maud, who as every suc- 
ceeding flash quivered on the floor of the 
chamber, screamed with terror, and be- 
sought .her mistress to descend into the 
hall. Maud was a plump, round, rosy 
cheeked lass, a coquette in the sphere in 
which she moved, and had caused much 
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bickering between Sir Mathew's park- 
keeper and falconer^ who had both been 
'smitten with her charms. Yielding to the 
intreaties of her maid, Blanche quitted her 
chamber^ and repaired to the hall^ where 
her father, the old Knight, was sitting, 
playing with a valued hawk, which was 
perch^ on his fist, and talking to his fal- 
coner about a new hood for his favourite 
bird, which, by the glance of its quick 
bright eve, seemed almost conscious of the 
intended arrangement. Blanche drew near 
' her father, who observed her agitation 
with a smile. 

" Ay, ay," said he, "Pll warrant thou 
hast been looking for Sir Guy, and art 
chafed because he has not arrived ; but 
do not vex thyself, he will Idoubtless be 
here anon : no doubt the storm has obliged 
hun to seek shelter on. the road. Ralph, 
prithee bring lights." A servant left the 
hall, and Sir ivfathew continued — <*Come 
hither^Blanche, and seat thyself by my 
side : f ow pale thou look'st r' 

jLi this moment the horn windows of 
the hall were illumined with a vivid flash 
of lishtning, which rendered every object 
in the apartment visible. The several 
pieces of armour which hung against the 
walls threw back the strong glare of light, 
and a peal of tliunder burst over the castle, 
which sliook to the foundation. Blanche 
clung to her father in speechless terror, 
while the red cheeks of Maud, who stood 
near, assumed an ashy paleness. She 
kept crossmg herself, and ejaculating 
prayers to the Virgin, while the two wait- 
mg men attempted, by smiling at her fears, 
to conceal their own ; but it was easy to 
perceive, by their bewildered looks, that 
they partook of the general alarn^ which 
extended even to the large mastifnh^t lay 
at the feet of the old Knight, and whined 
piteously. Torches were brought, and 
fixed in the iron staples against we wall ; 
but they only served to shew the contrast 
of their own faint light with the vivid 
glare ofthelishtnin^, which still continued 
to illumine the hall, while loud peals of 
thunder burst in quick succession over the 
castle. On a sudden, between one of the 

Eauses of the storm, the shrill sound of a 
om was heard without. 
/' Ah," cried the old Knight, *' here is 
Sir Guy at last ! Run knaves, open gate 
and lower drawbridge ! Quick varlets \" 

The servants left the hall, and a smile 
lit up the pale countenance of the Lady 
Blanche, wnose joy at the supposed re- 
turn of her lover made her forget the 
storm which still continued to rage with 
unabated fury. At length the heavy 
tramp of feet was heard without. Blanche 
rose, and, prepared with a few words of 
gentle reproof for his absence, flew to the 



door, expecting to be clasped in the arms 
of Sir Guv ; but she recoiled on perceiving 
the tall nerculean figure of a man who 
entered at the moment. With some dif- 
ficulty she staggered to a seat, almost 
overpowered with mingled disappointment 
and alarm. 

He who entered was clad in a complete 
suit of mail, over which he wore an aketon 
of tough leather, on which was emblazoned 
a red griffin. He bore in his hand a lon^ 
lance, and wore a sword and dagger. — 
One glance sufficed to shew Sir Mathew 
that Herman, the free-lance, stood before 
him. With an efibrtjto subdue his emo- 
tion, he asked what had done him the 
honour of a visit, at the same time handing 
a seat to Herman. ^ 

** That ye shall know quickly," re- 
plied the free-lance, seatm^ himself; 
*• but first let your knaves vipe the rain 
from my harness, for the wet will rust it." 

This request was complied with, and 
Herman bending a scrutinizing glance 
on Blanche, conUnued — 

" So, this is the fair lady, your daughter, 
who is to reward me for having knocked 
your enemy's basenet over hit eyes in the 
ruffle near Lincoln ? By my Halidame 
and St. Anthony to boot, 'tis a rich guer- 
don! What sav ye, fait Lady, will 
ye become the bnde of a free-lance ?" 

*^ Here he addressed a coarse remark 
to'Sianche. The withered cheek of Sir 
Mathew reddened with rage, which he 
could ill conceal. 

" Sir," |ild he sharply, " this is not 
fitting langB^ge for a maiden's ear, prithee 
cease, and^ " 

'* Ha !" cried Herman in a fierce tone, 
'' is it so Sir Knight ? is she not mine ? 
did'st thou not pledge thy word, ay, thy 
bath, that she should be my bride ? Look 
that ye attempt not to deceive me, or woe 
to thy grey head?" 

The old Knight dreaded the worst con- 
sequences in tms visit ; Herman's words 
almost deprived him of the power of ut- 
tjvance, and he groaned bitterly. 
■ *' Ay, groan on," continued the free- 
lance, ** while 1 shall read thy treachery 
to thee. Know, then, that 1 am come to 
claim my bride, of whom thou ^^would'st 
rob me. I am acquainted with thy base 
treachery, and will miuntain my right to 
the death !" f 

These words struck to the heart of the 
old Kni?ht, who wrung his hands and 
remained silent. Herman observed his 
anguish with a grin. 

" Come," said he to Blanche, " come, 
fair lady, you must away with me." Then 
raising his voice, he cried, ** What ho 1 
Conrade, Bemhard, Carl, where loiter y^ 
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They eateied «t this «maum». Mowed 
by aeverai of their comrades. Hemun 
approached his victiio, when the old 
Anight starting up^ threw himself at the 
feet of the free«laace. 

'* Oh slay me here, *' cried h^, ** lay 
my srey hairs in the dust, butr^re niy 
elmd;take not the prop of my oldage, 
the solace of nty lonely widowhood fvom 
me; forego your claim and half my wealth 
is your's." 

<' Ay/' replied the free^^lance, 'fhalf 
thy broad landiu which thou knowest I 
cannot inherit Knowj Sir Knight, that 
I must bid you «nd your countrymen 

fjM€well-r-?' • 

•' But hear mel*' cried Sir Mathew, 
bspb^ngly ; *' I ne'er till now knelt to 
mortal man< save to his Grace. On • my 
knees I implore thee to take pity V* 

*' Peace, Sir Matbew.*' relied the 
free-lance, coolly : *' thy daughter is mine 
were she twenty times thy child; rise, 
therefore and disgrace not thy knujidiood, 
for by hearen and all itssaints,.^wiU not 
part with her but with my life l" 

'' For our Lady's sake, take pity 1" 
cried the old Knight ; *' vouare asolmer, 
and hare behared mantuUy in many a 
gallant encounter. You would not rob 
an old man of his on^ child 7" 

*^ Sir Matl^w,^' calmly replied the 
free«lance, '^ I came preparea to meet 
fuch humble words, fori well knew jont 
knaves were absent, else should I have 
met with taunts and reproaches : but ^-ou 
are in my power ; your daughter is nune, 
and I would not lose my reward for a 
prince's ransom." 

The old Knight sighed deeply as he 
^bought on his utter incapability of resist* 
ing^the free-lance and nis band. He 
knew he was in Von Wemigerode's power 
and, in the fury of despair, he started on 
his feet, drew his dagger, and struck at 
the breast of the free-lance with all his 
force ; but the latter, without any appa* 
rent exertion, caueht in his iron grasp 
the ¥rrist of the old Knight as the blow 
descended, and wresting the dags^er from 
him, threw it to the other end of the 
hall. 

<f By the rood I" exclaimed Herman, 
" I would requite your courtesy. Sir 
Knight, but it would not be fitting to 
receive my bride with a red hand." 

Sir Mathew struggled to free himself 
from the grasp of the free-lance, when 
the larse mastiff suddenly sprung up and 
seized Herman by the throat. The bite 
would have been mortal, had it not been 
for a gorget of linked mail which he wore. 
With some dlificulty he shook off Uie 
faithful animal, which was instanUy des- 
patched by his companions. 



<« Bind the old dotaid end hiskoaveg, 
and follow me I" cried Henntn, who threw 
his mailed arm. round the waist of the 
fainting Blanche, and bore ber out of the 
hall. His companions quickly secured 
Sir .Matthew and his men, by binding 
them back to back, and were -prepariiw 
to follow their leader, when Conrad 
Braquemait espying Maud, who atood 
in one comer of the hall almost petnfied 
with terror, cried— 

** So, cemsacles, here is my, prise ; by 
my bei^, we shall have a merrv ni^ 
on'tl Come, wench, thoo ahalt ri<Ie 
withna." 

As he spoke, he raised Maud in 1» 
arms, and hurried to the court-yard^ 
where his comrades had already assembled 
with their leader, who was tilling the 
almost lifeless body of the Lady Biwche 
4m his own horse. Gonrade, spite of her 
8cream8^i;4acedMand before lum, when the 
whole troop puahed over the drawbridge, 
and soon left the castle far behind them* 
(To^ GcnimttffiLJ 
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90 THB HVMOET OV MISS I&UIN ON, 

OF umw, 
•mojdifd <fi-«iMMMiM»«e •/ Mug tkuig. im 

Peeilesi, yet hapless maid of Q ! 

AccoiBi^Ush'd LN O ! 
Nem ania akilll and U 

TugvilMr sip qqpT. 

Vor ah I Ow VMes ! I know net Y, 

MmA mldit the flewen a B, 
Which Ten*mone atup^ her in the I, 

8o that she could not C. 

LN exdalmed, " Vile aplteftil B I 

If ever I catch 17 
On Jeee'Mtte, fosebnd, or sweet'P, 

IMl dwiige your iSliigliig Q. 

*^ 111 aeiid joa Hke a lamb or U, 

AcKoaa ih* Atlantic C» 
Viom our deUghtAa vUli«e4^ 

TodittantOYK. 
" A stream rans tnm mj wonndod I, 

Salt as the briny 0, 
As rapid as the X or Y, 

The OIO, or D. 

*« Then fare fbse lU, ioeensate B 1 

•IVfeo atnog, »or yet knew Y t 
Since not for weautiy Dnrbaora O 

Would I have lost my I.>* 
They bear with tears fair LN O 

In ftineral B A* 
A clay-cold corse now doom*d to B, 

Whttst I monra her DK. 

Ye nymphs of Q,:then shim eadi B, 

List to the reason Y! 
For abonld A B C U at T, 

Hell sorely sting your I. 
Now In a grave L deep In Q, 

She's cold as oold can B j 
Whilst robins sing upon A U, 

HcrdlrgoandLEO* 
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LQNDjON LYRICS, 
Tke-^TufO El4phatU9» 

W^ere. back'd bj a Ca^tte, the Elephant's firee 
To all, I dlsmissM my portmanteau, 

▲ndwalk'd off to Mttej's the newnece to 
9e6 ; 
- Dw John, ortbe Siega of Otcinto.*' 

But here a lire Elephant stood on the brink 
Of tSie^t, and extended hi« fauces : 

«i qmi^ «fek":«rM, I fdttdd, bU appropriate 
drink, 
M^th ^bieh he surcbarged bis probotcU. 

*Twlxtldther andtliltber, a mere nunc et tunc, 

My If as* finds a sal^ect to court her : 
Xha Pjorter-#Aer4 *• ready to carry the trunk, 
.Baihere the Trunk carriea the Porter. 

JfewMom 



W^t C^dl<«tl0> (No. 2.) 

MR. V T.-^CThe Pretident.) 

H will thank you, gtntlemen,Co b« uneoTend.' 

Tbis raapectable and hif bly esteemed 
citiien in the precinct of ' St. Thomas 
Apoitle^' has survived . the y«trs allotted 
by the psalmist to man. By a diKreet 
and ufufonn manageaieoi of a naturally 
^cate constitution, he. has preserved 
himself to a good age, with an unimpair- 
ed intellectual vigour ; and seen the 
strong man and too fne»*liver bend to 
the stroke of death, whose bourne Moaart, 
JBeeUioven, Weber, and others have viait- 
ed in the young f»ime bud of. existing 
ability ; and whither too many musicians 
tend, by a too generous love of the glass, 
and hilarious eompanyokeeping. 

' But, by thajiecnt Ininmm ium'd 
Hff felt a new.diyiner flame. 
And with demotion burn'd.' 

In his person, Mr. V ■ ■ t is inclining 
to that happy-looking condition of corpu* 
kncy which is almost enviable, consider- 
ing so many scarecrows are in the world, 
and mere fiddle-sticks, scraping the strings 
of wealth together, * knotted oaks that 
will not bend to soothe the breast ;' and he 
wears a countenance, whose lineaments 
are rather seasoned into a sedative aspect 
bv time than tears, and his demeanour is 
Of that gentlemanly class which gives fa- 
vourable impressions of his worth, and 
makes friendships which are more dura- 
ble than ' leather or prunella.' 

He ranks whh credit to his talents as 
as an author, but his diffidence and un- 
assuming nature, conceal many of his 
productions, which have appeared with 
tbe omega of the alphabet, the simple Z, 
to them. His known lucubratory prose and 



poetic pieces beino^ suitable with his taste, 
they chiefly admit of adaptation to musi- 
cal composition, always partaking of that 
jafloeotial and. moral* feeling which it is 
his aim to cultivate. In his *■ Ode to 
Nature,' the music, of which is by Mr. J. 
C. Nightingale ; * and ' RussePs Ode to 
Music,' much vivid fancv and noetic 
simplicity are mingled with the objects 
he nas recorcted, and the subjects of 
.which he has treated. Although Mr. 

V ft -is .not the sole parent of the 

'Ceciiian Society,' he is, we believe, 
the only person living who first became 
instrumental in handing its operations 
down to tbe present period,, and his pre- 
sidency has not been so irregular as the 
often opposed presidencies of the * United 
States,* which are, by a misnomer, much 

dis-united. ' Mr. V 1 has filled the 

chair more than forty years, and set an 
example for * brethren to dwell and amuse 
themselves in unity* — • When, as him- 
self to sipging he betakes,* 

He gladdens mortal ears. 

And courts the music ofcbe spheres. 

As a musician, though Mr. V. has not 
attained to perfection in his eadier and 
matured studies, either as an instrumen- 
tal or a vocal performer, yet he is a most 
excellent judge of ancient and sacred me- 
lody. We remember too, the occasions 
when his execution of an air, but parti- 
cularly of a recitative, with but to iu- 
difi^erent voice, went off so neatly and 
ohaste as to obtain hearty and pleasing 



' Awaking heart io hearts and.ear to ears de- 
llfhU. * 

As a timist, however, the Preadent has 
stood unrivalled, and to his regularity, in 
some measure, the 'Cecilians' have gain- 
ed truly the fame of being the best cho- 
rus singers of any in our day, in oratorios. 
If a little irraspibility has been occasion- 
ally discovered in Mr. V's discipline in 
tbe orchestra, and ' severe in aught,' like 
the village mentor in Goldsmith, the love 
he bore to music was in fault, and para- 
mount to every personal consideration. 

Mr.y 1 is familiar with the general 

sciences, very anecdotal in private cir- 
cles, and disseminates a store of light en- 
tertainment. He has been intimate with 
the earlier advocates of ' cases,' and tells 
a good story of the ' Tar Water Doctor,' 
and ' Stammering Fedestrians.'f He 

• In passim.— This quotation applies to 
twenty years agone. 

t Mora of tbift hereafter, when our reminis- 
cences wUl be brought into reading, j 
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can take a ' Round* at pleasure, join 
others in a 'Catch,* and enjoy the lei- 
sure of an evening: with a ' glee.* As an 
artist, he has excelled in several ingenious 
inventiohs, and like thousands of adven- 
turers, attempted (we believe — and who 
has not ?) the perpetual motion. To sum 
up this gentleman*s value, we cannot 
better express our opinion than by quot- 
ing the popular apostrophe of our na- 
tional poet, that as a man, '' we ne'er 
shall look upon his like again !** at least, 
as. a President of the Ctecilian Society, 
and we regret that his far advance in 
life has rendered it necessary for him 
to retire, nominally, from his ' centre 
of gravity.* Musculus. 



THE C0CKNE7 ANGLER'S PUN-T. 
(For the Olio,) 

Let printers daily pre«« their sheeto. 

Let landsmen tope and drink ; 
Let trampery's vot'ries track the streets. 

And half-fed authors think : 
I, to relax my heart and neryes. 

Of dangers bear the brunt ; 
And, as the tide, Uke punning, serves. 

Go angling in a Pun't* 

Words are the fish which take the hook 

When baited with conceits : 
The lips are banks, the throat's a brook 

That with the channel meets : 
He that would * bob for whale* must go 

And seek the Red Sea's front : 
But I will caase Port Wine to fiowj 

Out gurgling in a Fun-t 

Ye thirsty souls— go, seek the wave j 

Oo, grasp the serving tide, — 
* Tls better for a watery grave 

Than live of s-port denied : 
The * white halt * for your own bait find, 

For sportive pleasures hunt i 
And you will ne'er regret the kind 

Reception in a ptin^t* P. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF, THE BAR. 



value, as a sovereign to the small change 
of Mr. Peel. He nas proposed to confer 
upon his country the greatest benefit ever 
contemplated by any of our legislators 
through a series of ages : he is admirably 
adapted to the employment : he brings a 
master mind to its conception', and must 

Erevail if he be but true to himself. Let 
im but shrink not from his post, or admit 
(as he has too often done) the treacherous 
refinements and uncandid^qu^lifications of 
others, until his plan may be no longer 
recognized as creditable to himself or 
beneficial to his country, and bis name 
will be handed down to posterity with 
unrivalled honour. J^et him take his 
stand, in the name of the people, for a 
reform which cannot but avail if it be 
largely and liberally met, but which will 
be neither useful nor advantageous, if 
puny reparation be doled out with the 
timidity of a Secretary and the condescen- 
sion of a Minister. He will be strenu- 
ously opposed, no doubt; but let him 
assume an attitude correspondent to his 
superior powers, and, where opposed, let 
• him reply with Benedict XIV, when pub- 
licly interrupted in his discourse by the 
Ambassador of Venice, ' Si tace Panta- 
leone, quando il Dottore parla.* It 
has been frivolously enough suggested, 
I see, ,that he is in this instance but a 
copier of Peel ; but if it be said by the 
partizans of the Secretary, as the peasant 
observed in displaying bis picture, * Voila 
mon portrait! voyez comme le peintre a 
attrappS la rassemblance :'t it may be 
replied, as then, ' II a bien mieuxj at- 
.trapp4 Toriginal.* The earlier bears as 
much similarity to the later plan, as Jer- 
voise*s copy to the master-[)iece of Titian, 
when the more modem artist, raising his 
eyes in ecstacy at the contemplation of 
Im presumed success, and his shoulders 
in pit^ of the divine painter, exclaimed 
with inefiable contempt, * Poor Titian V 
Brougham's reform will render the law 
a feast, not a fast— a feast attainable bv 
rich and poor, and resembling the Cabi- 
net dinner of the minister Roland, where 



*' Of Brougham what can be said 
which is not already known ? He has now the cost of entertaining the whole corps 
nsen, like a giant refreshed, from his short diplomatique amounted to the very unmi- 
repose behind the Ministerial benches, to =- ' ' "'■ 

renewed exertion; and can verify the 
words of Romilly, ' that there is no fun 
out of Opposition.* He has now, and 
only now, undertaken a task worthy of 
his powers ; and he must feel * that the 
blood more stirs to rouse a lion than to 
start a hare.* He has attempted to lay 
the axe to the antique but yet flourishing 
tree of corruption and abuse ; spuming a 
partial abolition of rank and luxuriant 
error, his aim is to reform it altogether ; 
and the importance of his purpose is, in 



nisterial sum of fifteen francs; while 
enough of what was wholesome and sub- 
stantial was afforded to the guests. The 
hideous deformities of the ; present law 
system are only to be pointed out to be 
acknowledged ; and if, unhappily, he be 
successfully opposed, let him yet perse* 



* ** Pantaloon is silent when the Doctor 
speaks." Alluding to the Venetian comedy, 
in which those characters generally appear. 

t •• Behold my portrait ! Observe how well 
the painter has hit," or ** entrapped the re- 
semblance.'' y^-^ I 
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vere, and, like Vivien, Five his portrait 
a tail, that the merit of me painter may 
only be excelled by' the monstrous cha- 
racter of his subject. Let him dwell 
upon its ugliness without fear or dismay, 
- even though he should be rewarded by 
another slamming of the door at Brookes's 
for having dared to mention the obnox- 
ious word elsewhere. Even Mr, Peel, 
like Brougham's '' Mr. Bailey, senior" 
friend, (as the Frenchman politely has it) 
may not stickle at an attempt to steal his 
bags ; or hesitate to meet him half way 
over the bridge, for the purpose of com- 

fromising with him. They will, however, 
fear, prove far too weighty for minis- 
terial strength ; and will as certainly be 

returned without fee or reward, — no 

names mentioned; — the contents being 
wholly useless to any but the owner. 

" Long political connexion, with much 
of mutual professional and official exer- 
tion, must long associate the name of 
Denman with that of Brougham. The 
Common Serjeant was, iu my time, yet 
in his legal nonage, but gave already 
evidence of superior talent. He came 
from a highly intellectual family, and 
possessed resources which it has been 
given to few to^ attain, for his parents 
were persons of talent and ability. Mr. 
Denman has the nerve and courage of a 
man, with no ordinary learning as a law- 
yer, and eloquence adequate to its dis- 
play ; and if, in the course of time, he 
.become soiiiewhat detached from politics, 
(wherein be will least shine) and be des- 
tined for the Bench, '^he will make a 
fearless, independent, and constitutional 
Judge. 

•• Then was. there Edward Morris, a 
kind and gentle person, whose chief le- 
gal attribute was haply having married 
a daughter of Erskine ; so that, when the 
Whigs came into power, he was made 
a Master . in Chancery by his father-in- 
law, and took his station in the pleasant 
domicile of Southampton Buildings. The 
appointment was certainly somewhat ir- 
regular, and the translation of Alderman 
Birch from his soup-concocting mansion 
in Comhill, to the tlirone at York, would 
scarcely have produced more surprise 
than the transfer of a Common Lawyer 
to the Equity Bench, and the Emperor 
Paul might be heard, the whole length of 
the corridor of the office, growlmg in his 
den at the unprincipled profanation at- 
tempted by Erskine. Yet there, his 
bland and courteous manners, as con- 
trasted with those of the Father of Mas- 
tership, were grateful to suitors as the 
termination of a Chancery suit to some 
venerable plaintiff — as a farthing damages 
to the attornc}/ of some newspaper-tor- 



menting client, for it (like old Hogarth' 
of Stames Inn, with his everlasting bun« 
dle 01 papers under his arm,) always 
carries costs. He was a man with a tem- 
per ad satisfaciendum — a free* and li- 
berate disposition — and he really made an 
"excellent master, for he was wholly tin - 
acquainted with the routine of office; (it 
is only by following it one can err,) and 
he got through business in a very rapid 
inanner. He was a novice in Ae art, 
and understood not the prolongation of 
affairs^: — advocates lost briefs, solicitors 
fees, and his colleagues their patience ; — 
but tlie whole matter will some day be 
performed, by steam ; that is some con- 
solation.— ^ — (7*0 he Continued J 



STANZAS. 
(For the Olio,) 

When storm* aiid tempests gather'd rode. 
As sailing o*er life's troubled sea } 
When pAung'd in deepest soUtade, 
My hopes were centred all in thee. 

And afterwards, when fairer skies 
Shed o'er my brow their radiance bright t 
Mine only Joy was in thine eyea. 
Thou wert my bosom 'sac^ delight. 

And still, tho' clouds will sometimes roll 
Across the sunshine of my day. 
One thought of thee will from my sonl 
Chase the dark diadow far away. 

And ever yet, come weal or woe. 
Come laughing mirth or doleful pain, 
EV'n till my life's flood cease to flow, 
Thou mistress of my heait shalt reign. 



MY UNCLE'S NOSE. 
(For the Olio.) 

Falstafp.— If thou wert any way given to 
Virtue, I would swear by thy face ) my 
. oath should be, *' By this Fire V* 

FiBST PART HSN. IV. 

How shall I describe this huge feature ? 
No alderman's could equal it ! My uncle 
has, for many years, commanded a West 
India Trader, and what with grog and a 
warm sun, his nose has assumed a hue 
somewhat riesembling the colour of a sheet 
of new copper ; in addition to which, a 
quantity of pimples, of an indescribable 
colour,' are scattered over it. When 
warmed with liquor, it glows like Vest- 
vius after a recent eruption. The flies, 
while he takes his evening nap, buz and 
sport round his nasal organ, enjoying the 
genial warmth it emits, but never daring 
to alight on that fearful and fiery emi- 
nence ; the loss of limbs, if not of life, 
would be tlie mevitable consequence of 
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9qch temerity. Nuverous are the insults 
my uocle receives from the vulgar, who 
never faul to pass their Jokes upon his 
nasal protuberance^ when he comes ashore. 

Once^ while walking in a lane near 
Hampstead^ towards the close of the even- 
ing, he stumbled upon a parcel of sip- 
nes, when one of tnemj after regarding 
him for some moments, roared out to his 
companions, — '* Why, *tis a. gentleman I 
Wa bless me, if I didn't take him for a 
Iflow-worm !'* and another time, an Im- 
pudent scoundrel in the Strand asked 
permission to light his pipe at his nose. 
He turned away from the rascal with an 
oath, and ran , against a man carrving a 
bundle of shavings, who bilged him to 
** keep at a distance, unless he wished to 
set them on fire I'* 

Being once at a party, he, to shew his 
callantry, attempted to salute a young 
lady. After some struggling, he succeed- 
ed in mastering her li^ds : but when his 
face (his note I should say,) appioached 
her's, she swooned with amright. This 
io disconcerted ray uncle, that he inward- 
ly swore to apply himself to i^ripg water 
and aperient draughts, until his tremen- 
dous feature had assumed a human, or at 
least natufal appearance ; but hia resolu- 
tion was soon broken, and just as it was 
beginning to wane, he took to his grog 
again, a^it has ever since glowed Wlo a 
fire-fly. He ^was once invited on board 
by the captain of a man-of-war brig, who, 
alter dinner, politely shewed him every 
part of the vessel, ^cept the Powder 
noom. My uncle expressed a wish to 
see that also, but the captain hoped to die 
someday in the -defence of his country, 
and contrived to make an excuse. 

These are but a few of the mortifica- 
tions to which mv uncle is sul^ected. 
The relation of all the insults he has re- 
ceived, in this, way would fill an. octavo 
volume, printed in diamond type ; bat I 
must close the description. I once enter- 
tained the hope that he would abstain from 
frog, but that hope exists no longer, and 
live in daily expectation of hearing that 
he has fallen a victim to spontaneous 
combustion ! J. Y. A — N. 

▲ WISH.— (y©r the QUo.) 

Howe'er exalted or deprest, 
B« ever mine the feeling breast : 
From me remoYe the stagnant mind. 
Of langoid indolence reclln'd} 
The soul that one long sabbath keeps. 
And through the auu'a whole circle sleeps ; 
Poll peace that dwells In folly's eye, 
▲ad self»attending canity : 
Alike the foolish and the vain. 
Are strangers to the sense humane. 
The indiscreet with blind aversion ran 
Into one fault, whUe they another shun. K. 



THB JASMINS. 

It is well known that Ihe.ltalians obtam 
a perfume from its flowers by a very 
ea^ process ; soaking a qoanbty of cot- 
ton wool in sofloe scentless oil, they put it 
into glass vessels, in akemate layers with 
the jasmine flowers ; and, after a 4mr 
■days, s^iieeze the oil from the wool, uid 
put it into bottles for use : the perfume 
bein^ conunmiicated by that ample means. 
But It would seem that the Italian^^rive 
little gratification from this result, for we 
are- told that they (the Romans, at least,) 
have a -perfect abhorrence of perfumes ; 
and avoid a person scented with attar of 
j-oses, with every appearance «f disgust. 
Sir James Edward Smith, in ^ Conti- 
nentfiU jTotir, ^[Making of the Borehese 
Chapel, at Rome, says that one of the 
popes having dreamed, in the month of 
August, [of a fall of snow, and. finding 
that it.had actually fallen at that season, 
on a certain hill, bialt a chapel on the 
spot, and in commemoration of the dream 
on the anniversary of the day, caused an 
artificial snow to be showered upon the 
congregation then asaembled, during the 
whale of the service. This artificial snow 
was composed of the beautiful a^d fra- 
grant flowers of the white jasmine ; and, 
(can we believe it ?) - the ladies abstained 
from visiting the chapel on that occasion, 
from their Irarror of this sweet perfume. 
Mag, Nat, Hist, 

BRUSSELS. 

Tms city has received con^d^able 
extension, and has been greatly improved 
within the last few years. The greatest 
improvement of all, however, has men the 
demolition of the oidranmarts which went 
sound the old town, and the substitution in 
their place of one of the finest prome- 
nades or. Bouvelards in Europe. On the 
one side of this extensive public walk rows 
of magnificent houses, each with a j^arden 
befoare it, and much resen^ling English 
houses of the first and second class, have 
been erected, and are mostly inhabited by 
English families. Brussels, indeed, may l>e 
said to be next to Paris, the largest En- 
glish colony on the Continent. It is com- 
puted that there are at this moment not 
fewer than six thousand- English residents 
at Brussels. Nor is it t» be wondered at, 
che^ness,of livin^f, and plenty of amuse- 
ment and instruction, liberty of thought 
and conscience, mild government and 
agreeable society, are things not of every 
day, nor to be met with every where. 
Yet for all this, .some change is now 
taking place in the disposition ^f fori^gn 
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Teflidents toiraids Ihts capital^ aad diuniiff 
the last year the numoer of them had 
sensibly diminished. — GranviUe*g TVa- 
veU, 

ATROCITY OF THS EPISCOPAL GOYBBM- 
IfBNT OF COLOGNE. 

The Episcopal Government of this 
town has left oehind it annals of such 
continued turpitude, that it is impossible 
not to grieve at t&ose l^ends of Catho- 
licism. Who can forget Si^efrey of 
Westerburgh, Archbi^^op and Elector 
of Cologne, under whose cruel and trea- 
cherous treatment, Adolphus due de Berg 
expired after several years' imprisonment, 
exposed to the greatest torments 1 Or his 
predecessor &gelbert, another mitred 
sovereign, who to wreak his vengeance 
upon Cologne, for haviog temporally re- 
fused to recognize his authority, instiga- 
ted a monk to set fire ID the principal part 
of the city ? And Conrade of Hochs- 
toether, the hauj|hti«ft, as well .as the 
most relentless pnest that ever governed 
that unfortunate town, did be not pre- 
cede both those bishops in the career of 
violence and cruelty t Such was in fact 
the secular administration of the Catho- 
lic bishops, that the inhabitants had to 
sustain a struggle agamst their tyranny 
for the si>ace of two centuries. Their 
chief magistrites, however, fkithful to 
thdr trusts, stood. firm, and reasted the 
episcopal excesses with all their might. 
But by their conduct they drew upon 
their own &eads the vengeance of the mi- 
trad princes. Anoog those of the Bour- 
guemesties mko iiiost ognaliied them- 
selves in unholdi^g the rigbts of the peo- 
plf), WES HeimaQo* Gxfon. Engelbeit the 
archbishop,. ircitatedAt the opposition of 
that magistrate toihis dcspotie will, deter- 
nioed upon gettiog rid or him. For 4hi8 
purpose, the prelate engaged in a plot 
vamsl his life two of the Canons of the 
Cathedral, and havui? sent to. them a do* 
me^lKted lion ,whien belonged [to him, 
and wWch had been purpoadiy left with- 
out food lor some days, desired them to 
invite Grreui to an entertainment, amd in 
the middle of it to retiie aad let loose the 
£M»eiou3 animal upon thdr guest« This 
the canons punctually execu^ ; but the 
i]^ie|^. Bourguemestre <{iBckly wrapping 
hiS'lditraffm in his doak, Ibroed it down 
the liou*8 throat, wlule widi his right 
hand he plunged a poignard into its side, 
taid thus escaped. Not so the guilty 
priests, for they were soon after arrested 
by order of the same chief magistrate, 
and hwag before one of tlie doors of (he 
Cathedral, which for several centuries 
has been known by j(he ^ame of the 
Priesis* Door. Ibid, 



ifOROSSNBSK* 
A morose man is a very troublesome 
companion, aikl a stranger to the sweetest 
^ng on earth, viz. the pleasure of 
pleasing. — 

ILL EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. ^ 

An Hungarian who had been fifteen 
years 'makmg a wooden coat of .mail, 
wherein not a single link was wanting, 
carried it to Hunniades, the warlike king 
of .Hungary, who sentenced him to be 
Qonfined in prison for fifteen years, for 
wasting so much time and parts in so 
fruitless an employment. 

CONTENTMENT. 

Seneca observes, that he who would 
live happily must neither trust to good 
fortune, nor submit to bad : he must stand 
upon his |;uaTd against all assaiUts ; must 
stick to himself, without any dependance 
on other people. Where the mind is 
tinctured with philosophy, 4htfe is no 
place for grief, anxiety, or • superstitious 
vexations. — — 

CICBRO. 

This famous orator said of Canuiius 
Revilius, who continued consul only for 
one day—*' We have had a consul of 
such great vigiliince, that he has not ^ept 
one sipgle night duimg the whole term of 
his consulship." 

Philosophers sport with the follies of 
mankind ; tradesmen make an advantage 
of them; and players both sport with 
them and profit by them. 

OOOEIINSAL. 

The cocfameal insect of Mexico at its 
utmost growth, resembles a bug in size 
and colour, the rings or cross stripes on 
its back are distinctly visible. The fe- 
male alone produces the dyOj &e males* 
are smaller, and one is found sufficient 
for three hundred females. The cochi- 
neal feeds upon the leaf of the Indian fig. 
The process of rearing it is difficult and 
complicated, the leaves must be kept free 
from all extraneous substances, and In- 
dian women are seen bending over them 
for hours, and brushing tiiem lightly with 
& souirrel's tale. The plantations of the 
cochineal or Indian fig are confined to 
La Mestica in the state of Caxaca, some 
farms contain from fifty to sixty thousand 
of these plants. In a good year, one 

Sound oilseed or semilla of tne insect 
eposited upon the plant in October, wiU 
yield in December twelve pounds of co- 
chineal, leaving a sufficient quantity of 
seed to give a second crop in Ma^. The 
Annual value of the cochineal raised in 
Mexico is estunated at 2,000,387 dollars. 
(West. Rev. 
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tHB SXCELLBNCB OF ENGLISH SAILORS 
IN EARLT TIMES. 

The following pleasing testimony to 
the earlv excellence of -our countrymen 
in their favourite art, is dvenby Geoffrey 
de Vinesant, a French Baron, who par- 
took of the perils of the . voyage and de- 
scribed them with energy. When the ves- 
sel with which the first Richard sailed 
for the Holy Land, was near the port of 
Acre, (Ptolemais) he fell in with a 
Saracen ship of vast bulk, laden with- 
stores and ammunition for the besieged, 
after having been* in vain boarded by the 
small English gallies, she was at length 
sunk by meir running into her sides the 
united force of their beaks. 



TWILIGHT. 

Oh 1 iweet is twilight's bonr, 
• Wlien the gay sun is set in night, 
Jknd every tree and Uoesom'd flower 
Weep tears of Ught! 

Oh 1 sweet li evening's close. 
When shadows on the mountains rest. 

And the clear moon herradiance throws 
O'er ocean's breast. 

The starry isles of light. 

Shine €ret the waters blue and deep, 
And the stormy spirits of the night 

Are sunk to sleep 1 

In every heart must reign 
A holy calm at moonlight's hour, 

Then passions wild, and follies vain, 
Besign their pow'r 1 

Oh! there's a rautoiefovukl 

In Boeiws like Uiese, that ne'er was given 
To Daylight's glare,--for all around 

Tells us of heaven 1 



Vfmtit tl^ta0^. 

(No. 3.) 

Anchorage is a duty paid to the King 
for casting anchor in a pool or harbour. 

Dibble the Dibbles is a corruption of 
Le diable des diables, a favorite excla- 
mation of a French admiral to the seamen 
when he wished them to pursue the con- 
flict with the enemy — as much as to sig- 
nifv— spare them not, fot^the English 
sailors' are like as the '* devil of devils," 
when in an engagement, and hot in pro- 
portion to the service in which they are 
involved. 

To arm a shot, is to roll oakum, rope- 
yam, or old cloths about the end of the 
iron bar which passes through the shot. 

Ballast Shot. — A ship is said to be so, 
when the ballast has run from one side to 
the other. 



Bass thg Ltibber.—'Wlien a sulor doetf 
not keep his tail in good order, he is (fi- 
rected to bass the lubber ; meaning him to 
send the said tail to the Bass, an island 
on the coast of Scotland, noted for the 
resort of the great flock of Barnacles, or 
Soland Geese. 

.;; To Bear. — A ship is said to bear a 
good saily when sh? moves npright in the 
water. When sh^ is going from the 
shore, she is said to bear' off so and so. 
Bearing down upon the enemy, as Nelson 
said, in his last memorable battle : ' Bear 
them down, — ^bear Ihem off, — bear them 
home ;' means, dralv near, — take them, — 
and make sure of your prize for the glory 
of your country. 

JBeer U a term used by weavers for 
nineteen ends of yam running together 
out of the trough, all the length of the 
doth : and hence, when a ship is driving 
in one regular sail, she is said to have her 
beer. 

Hen-pecked. — When a ship which has 
so many shots in her sides that she is no 
more fit for service, and must lie still 
without ev«r being manned again, the 
sailors cry : '' Let the hen-pecked helms- 
man lie ashore.*' Joida. 



MIDSUMMER CUSTOMS IN CORNWALL. 

Among all our English customs, there 
is not one more curious than the follow- 
ing^ which is still kept up by the people of 
the town of Penzance, Cornwall; the 
author of a very interesdne Uttle voliune 
recently published, entitled, ^ A Guide 
to Mount's Bay, and Land's End," thus 
describes it : — 

** The most angular one is, perhaps, 
the celebration of the Eve of Saint Joiin 
the Baptist,* our town stynt, which falls 
on Midsummer Eve ; and that of the Eve 
of Saint Peter, the patron of fishermen. 
No sooner does the tardy sun sink into the 
western ocean, than the young and 
old of both sexes, animated by the genius 
of the night, assemble in the town and 
different villages of the bay with lighted 
torches. Tar-barrels having been erect- 

* "It is reasonable to advert to the sum- 
mer solstice for this custom, although brouglit 
into the Christian calendar under the sanction 
of John the Baptist. Those sacred fires 
* kindled about midnight, on tlie moment df 
the solstice, by the great part of the ancient 
and modern nations, the origin of which loses 
itself in antiquity.~8ee Gebelin, and also 
Brand's Observattens on Popular Antiqui- 
ties." r. „ . „. ... rZoQQle 
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ed on tall poles in the market-place, on 
the pier, and in other conspicuous spots, 
are soon urged into a state of vivid com- 
bustion, shedding an appalling glare on 
every surrounding object, and which, 
when mjultiplied by numerous reflections 
in the waves, produce at a distant view a 
spectacle so singular and novel as to defy 
the powers of description ; while the 
stranger who issues forth to gain a closer 
view of the festivities of the town, may 
well imagine himself suddenly transported 
to the regions of die furies and infernal 
gods ; or else that he is witnessing, in the 
magic mirror of Cornelius Agrippa, the aw- 
ful celebration of the fifth day of the Eleu- 
sinian feast ;t while the shrieks of the fe- 
male spectators, and the triumphant yells 
of the torch-bearers, with their hair 
streaming in the wiud, and their flambeaux 
whirling with inconceivable veloci^, are 
reahties not calculated to dispel the illu- 
sion. No sooner are the torches burnt 
out, than the numerous inhabitants en- 
gaged in the frolic, pouring forth from 
Uie quay and its neignbourhood, fonn a 
long string, and, hand in hand, ruu fu- 
riocusly through every street, vociferating, 
' an eye,*—' an eye,' — * an eye V At 
length they suddenly stop, and the two 
last of the string, elevatuig their clasped 
hands, form an eye to this enormous 
needle, through which the Mrearf. of po- 
pulace runs ; and thus they continue to 
repeat the ^pime until weariness dissolves 
the union, which rarely happens before 
midnight. On the following day, (Mid- 
summer -day,) festivities of a very diffe- 
rent character enliven the bay ; and the 
spectator can hardly be induced to believe 
that the same aotors are engaged in both 
dnmas. At about four or five o'clock in 
tke aliemoon, the eountry peo^e, drest 
in their best apparel, pour into JPenzance 
from the oeigkbooring villages, for the 
purpose of f^orming an aquatic diver- 
tisement. At this hour the quay and pier 
are crowded with holiday-makers, where 
a number of vessels, many of Jwhieh are 
provided with music for the occasion, lie 
IB readiness to receive diem. In a ^ort 
time the embarkation is completed, and 
the sea continues for many hours to pre- 
sent a moving picture of the most animat- 
ing description. Penzance is remarkable 
in history for havmg been entered and 

t The fifth day of the EieasinUn feast was 
«>tted ' the day of the torches,* beeaase at 
plght the men and women ran about with them 
ia Uniution of Ceres, who, having lighted a 
torch at the fire of Mount iEtna, wandered 
about f^om place to place, in search of her 
daughter Proterplne. Hence may we not trace 
the high antiquity of this spedei of popular 
r^olciog;** 



burnt by the Spaniaids in the year 1595. 
From time immemorial a prediction had 
prevailed, that a period would arrive when 
* tome strangers should land on the 
rocks of Merltn, who shottldbum PauPe 
Church, Penzance, and Newly n,' Of 
the actual accomplishment .of this predic- 
tion, we receive a full Account from Carew, 
from which it would appear, that on the 
23d of July, 1595, about two hundred 
men landed from a souadron of Spanish 
galleys on the coast or Mousehole, when 
they set fire to the church of Paul, and 
then to Mousehole itself. Finding little 
or no resistance, they proceeded to New- 
lyn,]: and from thence to Penzance. Sir 
Francis Godolphin endeavoured to inspire 
the inhabitants with courage to repel these 
assailants ; but so fascinated were they by 
the remembrance. of Uie ancient prophecy 
that they fled in all directions, supposing 
that it was useless to contend against the 
destiny that had been predicted. The 
Spaniards, availing themselves of this^de- 
sertion, set it on fire in different places, 
as they had already done to Newlyn, and 
then returned to their galleys, intetiding 
to renew the flames on the ensuine day ; 
but the Cornish, having recovered from 
their panic, and assembled in spreat num- 
bers on the beach, so annoyed the Spa- 
niards widi dieir bullets and arrows, that 
they drew their galleys fardier off, and, 
availing themselves of a favourable breeze 
put to sea and escaped. It is worthy of 
remark, that when the Spaniards first 
came on sliore, they actually landed on 
a rock called ' Merlin.' The historian 
concludes this narrative by observmg, 
that these were the only Spaniards that 
ever landed in England as enemies." 



o'kkbps. 
The author of * Wild Oats,' wrote a 
farce called ' The Man Milliner,' which 
was unanimously condemned on the first 
night of representation at Covent Garden 
Theatre. A character in it called Galen 
£)o66m was i^ritten purposely for Quick, 
but Mr. Harris, the manager, sent it tp 
Rock ; he, however, recalled it, and sent 
it to Quick^ on receiving the following 
expostulation from the author : — • 

As on the wave ezpoee (must 

Myflrelghtoflitttewit, 
Oh. let me in a Qutck-ataxd trust. 

Nor on a Rook be split. 

t ** Will not this Uttorical fact explain the 
peculiar cast of beauty possessed by many of 
Che flab-women residing in this vUUge?** 
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TH0M4LS A ft«0<ftt*S PRIDS. 

Beck«t'8 Itt'bied hanghtiMss was sncb^ 
that when tke Engttsh prelates (in omt 
body) represented to him the fatal ccMffie- 
quences whieh must inevitabtj attend fals 
turbulent obstinaer, he answered only* 
'* I hear yon/' Nothing' could exceed 
bis pride otthesplendtitiir of his household. 
Before his advancement to the primacy, 
he had been nsed to travel attended by 
200 knights and other g^y domestics. 
ESght waggons were in ms suite. Two 
of these &re hid ale ^ three the furniture 
of his chapel, of his bed««hamber, and of 
his Idtchen ; and thd other three carried 
prbvi&iont and netessaiies. Twelve pack 
liofses bore hi9 money^ pliite, fte. ; and 
to each wii^tm was chained a fierce 
mastiff, and oil- each pack*hdrse sat a 
babboui — ^ 

TOM ]»▼. Jbnk wtstkT; 

It wouM be wdl fer the budn^ part 
of the commnnityy w«re the d^agogues 
of the present dtiy to ibllow the exiJLmpIe 
of the fate^sildus John Wesley; in choos- 
ing a suitable hour for the deliv^ of 
teir hafangues. He used to mount the 
pidpit, when on his dUBuit through th^ 
manufectuttaig' districts, at five m the 
moraine^, and as uniformly to preface his 
diseoume with words sudi as these :-^ 
** there is a Datch pravetb, whifeh^siiys, 
' Prayer shbnld st(^ no buMness ;^^-46 



when die' neighibouruig clock beg^s to 
chhne Ai, I shiill shot my Bible, and thus 
enable att of yon without Interruption to 
prosecute thelabonrste wtvich Providence 
nasealledyouw'* 

A CfTKArPASSmO BKZ.L. 

The following dialogue watf ovetfieard 
bv a person passing through Wath in 
YoikiBmre, beUreett a native of the sister 
kingdom, and a boy of the former place. 

Irisrm AN'-Paitn, my dear honey, and 
you're ringing a good pesang-bell here ; 
sfidd praf now what may be the charge of 
one? 

Boy— Fourpence. 
- IfttsHHAN— Och, now bad luck to that 
dirty Doctor Shufflebag^ of Belfhst Ca- 
thedral, for the spalpeen charges a shiltine; 
but by the powers I'll cheat him, for I'll 
have one now : so hete, my lambkin, be 
after taking this fourpence, and give it to 
the sexton, and- tell him to rli^ me a 
idificent onehoher, whHe I listen to it, and 
by that means rll just save me a clane 
eigfati^d« when I die. J. 

A' JubGV thus addressed a Counsellor^ 

** Pray, Mr. , are you concerned for 

the prosecutor r*— .""No, my Lord," 
mSd he, '* I am employed fbr the prose- 
efrtdr; but I am c^mderned for the «rt- 
^&ker:' 



This month by our Saxon anceston^ aocoiding to old- Versttl^an^ wa 
w^-monaty or wine month, fronk their having at tbia '* seaseil of the^year their 
wmes from divers adjoining countries;" . whilst a^toth^ writer aives a somewhat dif^ 
ferent account, and asserts that they called it ** WifUer fyttUki** from wintsr^a ap^ 
proaching with the full moon of the month. Oetobf9r with tne RwnariiWBsthereieiiai 
month of the ten, which constituted the year aceoifdhie* to the calendar of' RoincQus^ 
and the tenth according to the reformed one of Numa^ as it atpoSsent teraniis 
with us. Its protestor behig- the fiery and turbulent Mars. AtlempU werenade 
several times by the Emperors and Senate of Rome to ohan^s its name, withoa&«wsi 
cess, notwithstanding their efforts it still retains its original onev The Senate, in the 
time of Antoninus, otdered that it should be called Faufiinm^ in honour of the Eu^ 
peror's wife, Faustina. From Commodns it]^eceived the name otlmoietm, ahd the 
Emperor Domiiian christened it after hb own name, Dfltrnt/umii^, aU of whieh «xfc 
pited when their namers ceased to exisL During thismonth the RomanrceMmed 
the following festivals and ceremonies. On the fourth, they celebfiated «he aoleramiy 
of the Mandu9 Patem, the open world :•— this cefemony connsled in the opening' a 
small rorind temple, dedicated to Dit, the god of riflhes^ and the iafemid deities'; 
upon the perfbtmance of which the Romans bdieved tbe.iBfemal regions were open^ 
therefore on this day they were fbibidden to offer battle, to enlist soldiers, marry, 
hold entertainments, or enter upon any public or private transactions. This tenmie 
was also solemnly opened at two other periods of the year, vif . on the day after 
the FuloandHa, and on the seventh of the Ides of November. The sixthr was devo- 
ted to the offering of sacrifices to the Mdnes, the Deities- who presided' ovWt!^ 
dead. The Meditrinalia took place on the seviJrilh*: this festival was imkitutedifi 
honour of Meditrina^ the goddess of medicine, to whom her worshippers offered 
libations of new and old wme. On this day Htm new wines were first drank, when 
a particular form of words was used, the omission of which was considered a bane- 
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fnl omen. The festival of the Augwtalia in honoiur of Augustus was celebrated on 
the twelfth. This feast was instituted by the tribunes of the people to commemorate 
the happy retuni of Au|ustua to the capiul after he had pacified Sicily, Greece. 
Syria, Asia, and Parthra, upon which occasion an altar was erected to him, and 
ded icate d to Fortune, with this- inscription, F&ffiina Reduci, At this festival the 
Romans indulged in their festive games for three days. Ilie feast of Fountains, or 
the Fontanalia,was on the thirteenth : this festival was devoted to the deities who 
presided over springs and fountains, at the celebration of which all the fountains 
weredecorated with garlands and lamps> flowers bdng thrown into the wells. Sa- 
crifices were offered to Mercury on the fifteen. by the Jloman merchants and trades- 
men. On'the same day a horse, termed the October Bmius, was sacrificed to Mars. 
Plntaiteh assigns two reasons for this cenmiimy, die first was to punish the horse 
out of vengeance for the Trojans. firom'Whom the Romans clauned their descent, 
they having been surprised by the Greeks concealed within the Trojan horse ; ihe 
other reason given was that the horse being a martial animal, it ought to be sacrificed 
to the God of War. 

On the sixteenth the plebeiah. games wei^'held in the Circus, to commemorate the 
recbnciliatioii of the people with the Senate after their retreat to the Aventine hill. 
The fseventeenth sacrifices were o£Fered to Jupiter liberator. The festival of the 
Armiitutriufii was celebrated on the nineteenth bv the armies, when a general 
review of the soldiery took place iii the Campus Martins. On this occasion the 
knights, centurions, and soldiers wore crowns, and danced armed at all points, and 
performed sacrifices to the sound of trumpets. Offering were made to Bacchus on 
the twenty-third. The twenty-eighth, the plays of victory instituted by Sylla on 
his concluding the civil war, were perfonhed, and on the thirtieth was held the 
FeriumHolm, a feri» instituied in honour of Yertumnus, when the Sarmation games 
wan perfonned. 

The sun tfds nionth is in Viirgo till the twenty-third, on which day it enters the sign 
Scorpio. 

T%e varied and rapid changeis wliich take place this month in the colour of ve|^- 
tatioD, indicafes the quick mareh of wmter; the shoifiened days, and theincreasmg 
ijSghts, forcibly ireminds us thUt the vear haS reached its grand climacteric, and is 
fast falling into die ^' sere and yeUowleaf ^** it is the neriod of drizzling rains, chil- 
liag mistsy fogSy frosty nights^ and eqmnoctialwinas, which deprive us of the 

leafy canopy, 

•• WKIch chanftm *^ Cli^ trembled on die trees.** 

Yet notwithstanding we^ are invaded by these unpleasant visitants, that bring daily 
decay to the summer attiie, October has its compensating charms for the tempo- 
rary deadi it unsparingly deals : for the flowers that are lost to us in the hedges, we 
have the ptirple blackberries hanging ripe in clusters to tempt the palate of the 
passmg peasant boy, die blue blo<Hn covered sloes, die red hips of the wild rose, 
and the hkw of the hawdiom, with the berries of the elder, the hollv, and the night- 
shade, bountifully provided bv die.Authof'of dl good, as a valuable supply for^the 
feathered tribe intne approaentng inclement season. 

The rural occupations of ploughing, seed sowing for the crop of the next year, 
and thepofatoe g^bering, fiVmishes employment this mbndi for the industrious hands 
of innumerable men, women, and children ; the other vocations which take place 
at this period, is the despoiling the hives of their honey, making the cheering elder 
wine, and the brewing of the invigorating and social beverage the Old October, 
which operation is mvlfinltb^ performed this month, on account of its miid tem-^ 
perature. 

Widx the fsw characteristicsof diis mondi which we have noticed we must close, 
however, incomplete the axseonnt, our scanty limits prbcluding us from saying aught 
of the Flora, or Pomoiia's 0tts, the seed disseminatton, the downy gossamer, or 
the \Ma migrations ; but there is one grand feature which our brief summing up^ had 
nigh made us forgetful of, it is the sport, wfaieh one of our poets thus finely describes. 

AU now if fyee, ai ail', and (he gay pack ■ 

lA the rough briirlly stubbles range anblam*d i 

No widow's tears o*erflow, no secret corse 

Swells in the fanner's breast, which his pale lips 

Trembling concealby his fierce landlord aw*d j 

Bnt courteous now he levels erery fence. 

Joins in the hunter's cry, and haUoos loud, C^r^mn]o 

Charm*dwith the rattling thunder of the field. Digitized by VjOO^IL 
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DATS. DATS 



Sept. 80 



Oct. 1. 



Tods. 



Wad. 



DIARY. . 



St. HoBorinc- 
Moon's last qaar. 
Tmaf.deren. 



St. RemlgliM. 
Sonris. 13m af. 6 
47 6 



Tbun 



Frld. 



4 Sfttar< 



SUN, 



COKRBSPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



St. Thomas. 
BM Water, 

n 9 



St. Dtony»iufl« 
Sttnris. 17maftf' 
— ■«<• ISm — 5. 



St. AmmoB. 

High Water. 

40in af. 10 mom 

8— ^il even. 



St. Oalla. 

18 Snndayaf. Tri» 

nity. 
Lss. for -the dat 
Eiekielc. 20 mo. 
— c. 24 ev. 



6 Mood. 



Tues. 



St. Faitb. 

High Water, 
Oh %a morn 
— 28 aftern 



St. Mark. 



Sept. 30 This saint was Archbishop of Canterbury*, and s 
Roman by birth. He obtained the see through 
being a disciple of the reigning pope, (Gregory.) 
His death happened a.d. 455. . Cambden states, 
that he portioned E ngland into parishes . 
1822— Died on this day, Lieut. Col. Wilford. the 
celebrated and learned cultivator of the Asiatic 
history, and literature of the Hindoos. 
Oct. 1 (This sidnt succeeded Bennadfus, In the bishopric 
of Rheims. He is said to have converted Clovis 
to Christianity, as well as a considerable portion 
of his subjects. He rendered himself illustrious 
by his letrning and sanctity, and galnM the name 
oftheArosTLB. He died Ip the ninety^ourtb 
year of his a^e* A.o. 683, haying filled the see of 
Rheims for seventy years. 
17({9._Explred on this day, at Newberry , a town of 
Massachuaets, U. S, George Whitefield, jot. 46 j 
the fhmoas founder of the CalvinisUe^lAethodisti 
He was ordnlned for the church by Or, Benson, 
bat was refused admittance within its doors, for 
pursuing the Irregular course of field and street 
preaching. « His eloquence was powerful, and 
well suited to make an impvessloa pa the minds 

^ ofhisheaiTcrs. 

3 This saint was Chancellor of England, and Oxford, 
ahd Archdeacon of SUfford : ■ he wea the son of 
William Lord Cantdup and MillceDt. He ia said 
to have died on h\$ way to'Rome whilst Journey « 
ing to the Pope to complain of wrongs done by. 
(he Archbishop of Canterbury, a • p. ^282. 
1780.— Hanged on this day as a spy, by the Ameri- 
cans at Tapnan,ln the State of New York, by: 
order of Waahlngton, the unfortunate Major 
Andre. The death of this distinguished officer 
^ was highly resented by the British. 
' This saintwas a member of the Areopagus, and was 
converted to Christianity by the Apostle Paul, 
who ordained hhn Bishop. of Athens.' a. d. 51. 
1813.— The consecration of Dr. Howley, Bishop 
of London, took place on this dfiy. . 

4 This saint was a hermit of Nltria, he Is said to 
have died, A.D. 308. ' - 

1816—- Pied off the southern coast of Africa, Capt. 
J. H. Tuckey, at. 40, one of the most enterprls- 
Ing navigators of modern tiroes. Captain T. was 
the author of a .valuable profeasional work on 
Maratime Geography.— Timet* T0J. 1825. 

5 This saint was the daughter of Symmachus the 
younger, a patrician of Rome. She Uved'in the 
aixth century; beloved for her humanity apd- 
piety. # 

1821.— Died at Shiras in Persia, Clandiua Jofaa 
Rich, JBT. 39 ; the leurn^d author of the Memoira 
of Ancient Babylon. Mr. Rich, at the age of 17, 
attained the station of resident«t Bagdad for the 
East India Company. In consequence of hii 
great literary acquirements . 

6 St. Faith was martyred by order of Daclan, prefect 
of the Gauli», A, p. 290, for refusing to sacrifice 
to Idols. She was a native o^ Agen, in Aquitain. 

i624.— An engagement at sea took place ontiOsday 
between the Turks and Greeks, near Mitylene 
and Scio, when the Turks were defeated with, 
great loss, haYlng two of their ships burned. ' 

St. Mark succeeded St^Sylvesterln the Pontificate. 
He died a. d . 836, holding the dignity only eight 
months. 

1795.— Ezphred, Dr. J, G, ZUnmerman, the cele- 
brated physician and author. He was a native of 
Brug, in Switzerland, where he wrote the popular 
work on Solitude, and his essay on National Pride. 
The former work Is known only to us In Its arbldg- 
ed state. In the German it makes 4 vols. 4to. 
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SIBEL ELKIN: 

A SKBTCH OF 1276. 

" And ia Mo Eitin taken?" said a 
baodsome young man, laying dowp bJA 
pen, as the person whom he addressed 
^Xnentioned that name amongst many others 
as belonging to Jews imprisoned that 
ffiommg. 

"Ay, that he is. This very mbrning 
I, spied oat the old,hider. Longshanks 
may shake his iponies now, that is, when 
he can find them, for the old fellow has 
kejptt hia. mouth close enough as yet. But 
Lt^nJc I know what will bring him ^. 
confession. Longshanks will promise him 
liberty to be banished, wit^ a misb)^ 
pretty damsel that clung closely to v^ta 
this morning. But — " " f^ 

" Speak, tell me, where is she ? I, 
mean he — at least, I mean how glad I am 
he's safely lodged. But where did you 
find him T" ^ 

" Marry, I think the news haihjK^Doli- 

Vol. n. '\S 



ed your cheek ! Does joy usually tatke 
this effect on you ? Or was it sorrow at 
hearing the maiden had escaped ? Now, 
tell me candidly, Roger, why this emo- 
tion ? Surely you may trust me ; for, 
that there is more in tnis than common, 
I am convinced. But beware what you 
do." 

" Oh, Watlier, press me not now ; but 
tell me, where did you find him ?'* 

" Or, rather, where did I find the 
maiden ? Well,^ I will tell you ; but we 
had better not be heard— step into this ' 
closet, it is not known to many." As he 
said this, Walter drew back part of the 
skins that hung round the walls, and con- 
cealed a small door, through which they 
crept, and closed it after them 

The shadows of night had closed round , 
the city, in one deep sable curtain, when 
a tall dark figure issued from the massy 
|pate of the white tower, and after turn- 
ing down several irregularly built streets, 
crossed some green meadows, and at 
length entered the small vill^e of Eysal- 
don.t . 



t Now IiliDgton. 
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One faint^ glimmering light was seen 
through the hole in the roof of a small 
but tolerably neat cottage. To this the 
stranger proceeded. He knocked. 

«« 'Tis my father. He has escapred," 
screamed a female voice^ as the hut door 
opened, and a lovely girl rushed towards 
the intruder, and as quickly started from 
him as he entered the nut. 

" Sibel, dearest ! can'st thou not think 
how much it ha^ cost me to hear of thy 
misfortunes ? Tell me, what can I do for 
thee ? Though thou shoxildst still scorn 
me, I will risk my life, name— ay, all 
but my soul," 

'* lieave me, Roger WsOanghaml leave 
me 1 Art thou not servi ng our persecutor ? 
Wilt thou not glory as my father's grey 
« hairs mix with the dust ?" 

** Slop, Sibel, i* the name of our 
common God, stop ! Thou knowest 
not my heart. Say but thou lovcat me, 
Sibel." 

" And what would that avail ? Said I 
not before, when we were flying fhe home* 
of our fathers ; said I not then, I love 
thee ? and I say so noir, Roger— ( lore 
thee as my Ufie, peace, virtue, father— but 



I too have a soul, Walaiogham— I will 
not risk that, if thou can'st let me see 
my father, I will bless thee as well as a 
poor Jewess can. I will own there was 

a time I thought Roger ^but I will not 

say it, for 'tis useless now. Go, and tell 
the christian king — ^I fear him not, Moses 
Elkm is innocent. Take me to him. Let 
ne throw myself at his feet; I will 
plead for him— but, alas! I forget: I 
too, am liable to impriaomnent. My 
God ! the God of Israel, knows, I do not 
wish to hide from it, but for my father's 
sake." 

'' Sibel, I must once more leave thee, 
ht time wears, and by break of dav I 
vnust *tend our sovereign. Then will I 
plead thy father's innocence, and thy 
worth. It will be hard an* I cannot pro- 
cuf? his hfe. At least, I can die with 
thee, dearesU" 

** Tty it not, then, if thy life might 
answer. Tell me but how I might obtain 
entrance to the proud Edward, and I will 
plead. I can bat yield a prisoner then, 
and perchance I might soothe the last hour 
of my only parept.^' 

" Come not near the palace, Sibel \^^i 
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wait me here to-morrow nieht. Till then^ 
farewell!" 

Roger had scarcely reached Whitehall, 
when his royal master sent to require his 
attendance. 

'* I come^** said he^ as with breathless 
kaste he paced the long corridors^ and en- 
tered the room of state. 

Edward sat in a clumsily-carved o&ken 
«hair, at the upper end of a long room, 
surrounded by his officers of state. 

Walsingfaam bent low, and. stood with 
liis hands crossed on his breast in token of 
submission to receive his orders. 

" How now, Walsingham ? Hast thou 
been running a race, that thy breath will 
not serve thy tongue? Say, hast thou 
seen our, prisoners ?— -They must die ! 
Thou changest colour ; but thy errand is 
one of metGy. I would hate thee go to 
die Tower, and say — Edward will grant a 
pardon to those who will embrace our 
faith, with an increase of riches.' Begone f 
-why loiterest thou here ?" 

*' Pardon, Sire ! but I crave mercy for 
one of thy prisoners. He is innocent of 
'the crimes for which his liberty has been 
forfeited-** 

" Sayest thou ! Dost thou utter trea- 
son I? I say he is guilty, let him be whom 
%e may. Speak ! his name ?'* 

" Moses Elkin, Sire," said Walsing- 
faam, as he threw himself at the. feet of 
the monarch. 

*/ Moses Elkin, slave, I tell- thee he is 
guilty. Begone on thine errand — ^yet stop. 
Why pleadest thou for him ?" 

** He has a daughter, fiire, who if it be 
Ay pleasure to deprive him of life, will 
die also." 

Edward induced in a long laugh, 
as he cast a fairly-written copjr of the 
liew Testament towards Walsingham. 
Then, settling his countenance to a- pla- 
cid smile, said — *' Go, Walsingfaam, take 
that, and convince Moses, if thou can'st, 
of the truth of our belief. TeU him, 
on that condition only can I pardon him 
or hiS' child. Doubt not^but Moses va- 
lues his life. Meantime, WalsinghaiD, 
let the maiden be brought to our pre- 
sence." 

Walsingham bowed, and witfa a me- 
lancholy composure, proceeded to his 
duty. His first visit was to the Tower. 
He found Moses, as he had expected /rom 
the lofty tone of his mind, inflexible. 

" Tell thy King,** said he, " I ask 
not my lif«. I will give him jewels, 
monies, ay, riches in abundance, if he 
will only spare what, to me, is far 
more valuable— my Sibel*s life, the life 
of my child. Walsingham, I was in 
pro^erity when I pwrt«l thee from her ; 



but I know thou wilt not reject her» even 
now. She is thine, if thou likest, and I 
dotibt not thou lovest her. Thou wilt find 
her—** 

•* I know, I know where she is ; have 
seen her, talked with her, but she will not 
hear me,** said Walsingham ; and then 
proceeded to relate to Elkin the whole of 
the interview. 

" Take her, then, to thy King. Tell 
him she is moUierless, ay, and say father- 
less ! Tell him he will soothe ihs dying 
hour of her last parent, if he will protect 
her. Plead for her, Walsingham. May 

heaven bless thee and her I** Elkin's 

voice faltered ; the big drops rolled in 
the channels time had l]^wn ; he sank -on 
the floor. 

The day of trial was now quickly ap- 
proaching. Sibel had been admitted to 
Uie presence of the king, but ^e firmly 
adhered to her faith, notwithstanding the 

})romised reward of her apostacy was the 
ife of her father. She had been allowed 
to attend on herfather a part of each day. 
But the affecting scene that took place, 
transcends description. 

*' Father I dear father I" said Sibel, 
but the day preceding his trial, — *' thou 
art innocent, Can*st thou not prove 
it?** 

** No, Sibel. Who, thinkest thou would 
serve poor Moses Elkin, at the risk of 
disobliging a powerful monarch ? I have 
offered all I have left for thy life, but he 
has refused it.** 

" Father, the litUe time I have left in 
this world, I would employ otherwise 
than learning so bitter* a lesson. Would 
not one of thy friends save thy life at the 
risk of a few days* displeasure, even from 
the haughty Edward ?*^ 
• ** Not one, my child ! But surely he 
will pardon thee. Can he look on thy 
beauteous, open brow, and find thee 
guilty? No! Thou wilt yet live to 
find that lesson, bitter as it is,— true. 
But let us kneel, my Sibel, and thank the 
God of our fathers, that he has taken us 
for the sacrifice.*' 

They knelt in prayer, and day had 
dawned, ere they arose from the lowly 
posture. The sun had risen far above 
the horizon, when the prison door opened, 
and the ofiScers appeared, to conduct them 
to the king's palace. SibePs beautifully- 
turned ancles were sandaled. With her 
black silk hood buttoned under her chin, 
and her lovely arms cased in the richest 
bracelets she possessed, she entered the 
presence chamber, leaning On her aged 
parent's arm. The queen, Eleanor, ut^ 
tered an involuntary exclamation of sur- 
prise, as her eyes rested on Sibel. Her 
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eyes then turned on her royal consort^ 
with an imploring look. 

** Maiden, wilt thou serve me V* she 
asked. 

** Peace, Eleanor ! let not thy woman's 
heart interrupt our business. Moses El- 
kin, what hast thou to say to the charge 
against thee ?*' 

•* Only that I am innocent. Sire." 

'* Yes, he is, I know he is," exclaimed 
Heanor. 

*' Silence, woman, I command thee !*' 
aaid Edward, sternly ; then, tinning to 
Elkin— *^ Hast thou well considered our 
offer of mercy ?** 

** I have, oh king, and decline it'* 

*' Remove him, then,*' said Edward in 
a voice of thunder ; ** remove him to his 
celt, and let hmi make hb p^ace with his 
Gvod ! for to-morrow he die»." 

*"* Take him not," screamed Sibel : and 
die rushed between him and the ruffianly 
fellows who were proceeding to seize 
him. '< Touch him not !<— Pardon, Shre, 
pardon I** she exclaimed, as she threw 
Berself at the feet of Edward, with one 
hand grasping her father's robe, the other 

Sttickty unclasping her costly ornaments, 
ihe threw them at the feet of Eleanor, 
who was alrettdjr dissolved in tears. Ed- 
ward alone was inflexible. 

*• Do the cowards presume to disobey 
my commands ?'* he exclaimed with fury; 
and the guards, whom Uie scene had 
struck netlonless, dragged Elkin from the 
grasp of his fainting child. 

It was now that £leanor besought hex 
royal spouse for mercy, till he consented 
to spare Sibel to har for a few months, to 
try to bring her to their faith. 

Even this ungracious pardon, Eleanor 
was thankful for. The unconscious Sibel 
was borne to the queen's chamber, who 
never left her side till her beautiful dark 
orbs turned upon her. 

" My father * have we passed the dark 
hour, and are we now m the blessed 
regions ! Surely this is an angel ! — oh, 
n6 ! now I remember — ^but what do I do 
here ? Take me to my father. Keep m^ 
not from him, and my last prayer shall 
bless you.** 

'< Hush ! sweet Sibel. I am Eleanor, 
(by queen, thv friend, if thou wilt. 1 have 
won thy pardon." 

** Say, then, lovely aueen, have they 
pardoned Moses Elkm ? M ! thy sad 
looks tell thou hast not won that. Pardon 
me, but I must be going. I cannot leave 
him. I had a mother, lovely as thyself, and 
sheleftmy father to my care on her death- 
bed. Let me go," said Sibel, persua- 
sively. 

'^ But, sweet Sibel, thou must yet live 



tp bless Walsingham— ^, thou blushest^ 
—I have heard all. Then, live for him," 
said the fair Eleanor, with one of her 
sweetest smiles. 

** Talk not to me of him I 'twiH only 
make me miserable, .and not turn me 
from my purpose.— Ah, Walsingham I I 
had hoped this trial would be spared 
me," said Sibel, as Walsingham entered 
the room. Eleanor had motioned to one 
of her maidens^ who understood the sign, 
and instantly summoned him to h^ pre- 
sence. But it was useless, Sibel was n6t 
to be moved from her purpose ; and in 
a short time, Walsingham led her from 
the tearful, kind Eleanor, to her father's 
prison. 

We will spare the painful details of the 
time between her joining her demoted 
parent, and the hour for his execution. 
He was led forth, with many more, to 
the scaffold ; some with wives, and othen 
with children, like himself; but not one 
excited the sympathy that Sibel did. 
Reports of her sw/9et, amiable dispoation, 
amd devoted love to her father, had been 
sprread far and wide, and excited general 
axlmiration. Sibel appeared unconscious 
of all that was pasang. She supported 
her father, bound in chains. Her eyes 
were either cast to the ground, or fixed 
on his face. His turn cioae to ascend the 
scaffold. A bustle was heard amongst' 
the crowd. Sibel shrieked— 'Twas Wal- 
singham ! * 

*' Stop ! stop I" he exclaimed— '* a par- 
don ! a pardon I" 

. But it was too late. Elkin's spirit had 
fled tp another and a better world. A 
weight fell into Walsingham's arms: 
scarcely conscious, he turned his eyes, — 
it was Sibel I Her last feeling had been 
joy, for she heard but •* A pardon !'*•*- 
She knew not 'twas useless. 

Eleanor had not ceased to implore Ed- 
ward, from the moment that Sibel had 
left her. At last, her tears, and the re- 
membrance of her conjugal teuitemess, 
when she had risked her life for his, and 
procured it, succeeded. She despatched, 
as she thought, the most acceptable mes- 
senger. The result has been stated* 

The crowd separated with feelings of 
the deepest awe. One griive held father 
and child, so devotedly attached to each 
other. — Walsingham banislied • himself 
from his native country, but the scene 
still lived in his memory. . Smiles -had 
long ceased to light his yet youthfiil fsa* 
tures, when he sank to a foreign grave, 
unremembered, and almost unknown.-— 
La Belle Atsem, 
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TABLETS FOB ACTAEfiSBS. 
fourth 8brib8. 

The Fatons.->No. 19. 
. For your fair sakes have we neglected time. 



frtu^^ §/kttt^^. 



h. Lab. Lost. 

ThePatons liiw the Trees are flonrlahfng and 

foir. 
Like zephyrs to the breeze, tliey harmonise 

the air ; * 
In c«lm or stofrmy fteStag, with talent they 

excel. 
The soul of art revealing more than the tongue 

can tell. 

Mrs* Sobrton.-— No. 20. 
Why, how now, Hecate— you look angerly. 
Macbbth. 

PUdntiw, sententious, mild yet wrathful— 

Thou 
Can*8t rouse Madge Wildfire's deep prophetic 

VOW} 

Bring wooian's passions into active force. . . 
Till UmlM are paralized, and terrors hoarse. . 

Miss LovB.—No. 21. 

love 1—0 life I— not life— but Love. 

ROMKO. 

*T!s Love with gfaedess, dangling ahni, 
- Tis Love wUh voice and- heart. 
That dresses, dances, sings and charms, 

And sometimes over-acts her part : 
'TIS Love that wears a ' Bonnet Blue,' 

Thk kilt and honiile plaid, 
Ahd who but Love would venture through 

The parts like Love arrayed 2 

Mrs. Wbst.— No. 22. 

There's some ill planet reigns, 

1 must be patient till the Heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. 

W. Talb, 

Pretty, unhappy, persecuted West! 

For Roman wifb, or tragic heroine fit i 
Nature or Fate, or both, have deeply press'd, 

0t she would not in sorrow's cloisters sit. 

Mbs. Chattbblt.— No. 23. 

Did not good wife Keedi, the butcher's wife, 

come in then, and call me gossip quickly. 

Hbn. IV, 

&er prattle, like her oam^ is quick and sharp, 
A marquess, milliner, a fop, or belie } 

A plague to men— yet soothing as a harp 
To minds in which the best emotions dwell. 

Mb». Vinino.— No. 24. 

Let's say, you are sad. 

Because you are not merry— an 'twere as 

easy 
For you to laugh -and clap— and say you are 

merry, 
Because yon are not sad. M. Vbnicb. 

Mvsterious fervour bv fhloe accents moving. 
In' pantomimic watchAilnesi :— now check'd, 
Absorbed, and bush'd, effective action proving. 
Waving thy wand by witchery's influence 

beck'd ; 
And ruling with a deep monot'nous tone, 
As ofti sorceress on the Ogre's throne. 

F. 



THE SHAW. 

The weather would be talked of. In- 
deed, it was not easy to talk of any thing 
else, A friend of mine having occasion 
to write me a letter, thought it worth 
abusing in rhyme, and bepommelled it 
through three pages of Balh-Guide verse, 
of which I subjoin a specimen : 

•* Aquartns surely riigne over the world. 
And of late he his water-pot strangely has 

twirled} 
Or he's taken a cullender up by mistake, 
And unceasingly dtps it in some mighty hike. 
Though it is not ih Lethe— for who can for- 
get 
The annoyance of getting most thoroughly 

wet } 
R must be in the river eailed Styx. I declare, 
For the moment it drizzles it makes the men 

swear. 
' It did rain to-morrow,' is growing good 

grammar ; 
. Vauxhalland camp-stools have been brought 

to the hammer } 
A pony-gondola is all I can keep. 
And I use my umbrella and pattens in sleep j 
Row out of my window, whene'er 'tis my 

whim 
To vidt a friend, and just ask, ' Can yon 

swim V '» 

So far my friend.f In short, whether 
in prose or in verse, every body railed 
at the weather. But thb is over now. 
The sun has come to dry the world ; mud 
is turned into dust ; rivers have retreated 
to their proper limits ; farmers have left 
off grumbling ; and we are about to take 
a walk, as usual, as far as the Shaw, a 
pretty wood about a mile off. But one 
of our companions being a stranger to the 
gentle reader, we must do him the honour 
of an introduction. 

Dogs, when they are* sure of having 
their own way, have sometimes ways a^ 
odd as those of the uufurred, unfeathered 
animals, who walk on two legs, and talk. 



t This friend of mine is a person of great 
quickness and talent, who, if she were not a 
beauty and a woman of fortune— that is to say, 
if prompted by either of those two powerful 
etimtUi, want of money or want of admiration 
— and took due pains, would Inevitably In- 
come a clever writer. As it is, her notes and 
j'eux d* esprit, struck off a trait dephimey have 
great point and neatness. Take the following 
billet, which formed the label tp a closed 
basket, containing the ponderous present 
alinded to, last Micfaaelmati Day :— 
•• To Mies M. 
* When this you see 
Remember me,' 
Was long a phrase In ase ; 
And sol send 
To you, dear friend. 
My proxy. • What^* ' 
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and are called rational. Mt lieautiful 
white greyhound, Mayflower, for instance^ 
is as whimsical as the finest lady in the 
land. Amongst her other fancies^ she 
has taken a violent affection for a most 
hidepiis stray dog^ who made his appear- 
ance here about six months ago, and 
contrived to pick up a living in the vil- 
lage^ one can hardly tell how. Now ap- 
pealing to the charity of old Rachael 

Strong, the laundress a dog lover by 

profession ; now wmning a meal from 
the light-footed and open-hearted lasses 
at the Roto ; now standing on his hind- 
legs, to extort by sheer beggary a scanty 
morsel from some pair of " drowthy cro- 
nies," or solitary drover, discussing his 
dinner or supper on the alehouse-bench;; 
now catching a mouthful, flung to hun 
in pure contempt by some scornful een- 
lleman of the shoulder knot, moqpted on 
his throne, the coach-box, whcA notice 
he had attracted by dint of ugliness ; now 
sharing the commons of Master Kisep the 
shoemaker's pigs ; now succeeding to the 
reversion of the well-gnawed bone of 
Master Brow Uie shopkeeper's fierce house 
doe ; now filching the skim-milk of Dame 
Wheeler's cat:*-— spit at by the cat; 
worried by the mastiff; chased by the 
pigs ; screamed at by the dame ; stormed 
at by the shoemaker; floeged by the 
shopkeeper ; teased by all the children ; 
and scouted by all the animals of the 
parish ; — but yet living through his griefs, 
and beaiing them patiently, " for suffer- 
ance is the badge of all his tribe ;" — and 
eveo seeming to find, in an occasional full 
meal, or a gleam of sunshine, or a whisp 
of dry straw on which to repose his sorry 
carcass, some comfort in his disconsolate 
condition. 

In this plight was he found by May, 
the most hiffh-blooded and aristocratic 
of greyhouncb ; and from this plight did 
May rescue him ; invited him into her 
territory, the stable ; resisted all attempts 
to turn him out ; reinstated him there, in 
spite of maid, and boy, and mistress, and 
master : wore out every body's opposi- 
tion, by the activity of her protection, and 
the pertinacity of her self-will, made him 
sharer of her bed and her mess ; and, 
finally, established him as one of the fa- 
mily as firmly ^as herself. 

Dash — for he has even won himself a 
name amongst us, before he was anony- 
mous — ^Dash is a sort of a kind of a spa- 
niel ; at least there is in his mongrel com- 
position some sign of that beautiful race. 
Besides his uglines^, which is of the worst 
sort— that is to say, the shabbiest — ^he has 
a limp on one leg that gives a peculiarly 
one-sided awkwardness to his gait ; but 



mdependently of lus great merit in being 
May's pet, he has other merits which 
serve to account for that phenomenon — 
being, beyond all comparison the most 
faithful, attached, and affectionate animal 
that I have ever known ; and that is say- 
ing much. He seems to think it neces- 
sary to atone for his ugliness by extra 
good conduct, and does so dance on his 
fame leff, and so wag his scrubby tail, 
that it does any one who has a taste for 
happiness good to look at him — so that 
he may now be said to stand on his own 
footing. We are all rather ashamed of 
him ifl^en strangers come in the way, and 
think it necessary to explain that heia 
May's pet ; but amongst ourselves, and 
those who are used to his appearance, 
he has reached the point of favouritis» 
in his own person. I have, in coaunon 
with wiser women, the feminine weakness 
of loving whatever loves me—and there- 
fore, like Dash. His master has found 
out that Dash is a capital finder, and, in 
spite of his lameness, will hunt a field or 
beat a cover with any spaniel in Eng- 
land—and, therefore, he likes Dash. The 
boy has fought a, battle, in defence of 
his beauty, with another boy, bigger 
than himself; and beat his opponent most 
handsomely — and, therefore, he likes 
Dash ; and the maids like him, or pre- 
tend to like him, because we do— as Is 
the fashion of that pliant and imitative 
class. And now Daish and May follow 
ns every where, and are going with us 
now to the Shaw, as I said before—or 
rather to the cottage by the Shaw, to be- 
speak milk and butter of our little dairy 

woman, Hannah Bint a housewifely 

occupation, to wluch we owe some of our 
pleasantest rambles. 

And now we pass the sunny, dusly 
village street — ^who would have thought 
a-month ago, that we should complain of 
sun and dust again ! — and turn tne cor- 
ner where the two great oaks hang so 
beautifully over the clear deep pond, 
mixing their cool green shadows with 
the bright blue sky, and the white clouds 
that flit over it; and loiter at the wheeler's 
shop, always picturesque, with its tools, 
and its work, and its materials, all so 
various in form, and so hannonious in 
colour ; and its noisy, merry workmen, 
hammering and anging, and making a 
various harmony also. The shop is ra- 
ther empty to-day, for its nsnal inmates 
are busy on the green beyond the pond — 
one set building a cart, 'another painting 
a waggon. And then we leave the viU 
lage quite behind, and proceed slowly 
up the cool, quiet lane, between tall 
hedge-rows of the darkest verdure, over- 
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shadowing bti&ks green and froBh as an 
emerald. 

Not 80 quick as I expected^ though-— 
for they are shooting here to-day^ as Dash 
and I have both discovered ; he with 
great delight, for a gun to fanixi is as a 
trumpet to a war-horse ; I with no less 
annoyance, for I don*t think that a par- 
tridt^e Itself, barring the accident of being 
killed, can be more startled than 1 at that 
abominable explosion. Dash has cer- 
tainly better blood in his veins than any 
one would guess to look at him. He ever 
shews some inclination to elope into the 
fields, in pursuit of those noisy iniqui- 
ties. But he is an orderly person, imer 
all, and a word has checked him. 

Ah! here is a shriller din mingling 
with the small artillery — a shriller and 
more continuous. , We are not yet ar- 
rived within sight of Master Weston's cot- 
tage, snugly hidden behind a clump of 
elms, but we are in full hearing of Dame 
Weston's tongue, raised as usual to scold- 
ing pitch. The Westons are new arrivals 
in our neighbourhood, and the first thing 
heard of them was a complaint from the 
wife to our magistrate of her husband's 
beating her : it was a regular charge of 
assault — an information in full form. A 
most piteous case did Dame Weston make 
of it, softening her voice for the nonce 
into a shrill tremulous whine, and excit- 
ing the mingled pity and anger — ^pity 
towards herself, anger towards her hus- 
band — of the whole female world, piti- 
ful and indignant as the female world is 
wont to be on such occasions. Every 
woman in the parish railed at Master 
Weston ; aud poor Master Weston was 
summoned to attend the bench on the 
ensuing Saturday, and answer the charee; 
and such was the clamour abroad ana at 
home, that the unlucky culprit, terrified 
at the sound of a warrant and a consta- 
ble, ran away, and was not heard of 
for a fortnight. 

At the end of that time he was disco- 
vered, and brought to the bench; and 
Dame Weston again told her story, and, 
as before, on the full ^ry. She had no 
vdtnesses, and the bruises of which she 
made complaint had disappeared, and 
there were no women present to make 
common cause with the sex. Still, how- 
ever, the general feeling was against Mas- 
ter Weston ; and it would nave gone 
hard with him, when he was called in, 
if a most unexpected witness had not risen 
up in his favour. His wife had brought 
in her arms a little t?irl about eighteen 
months old, partly perhaps to move com- 
passion in her favour, fox a woman with 
a child in her arms is always an object 
that excites kind feelings. The little 



girl had looked shy and frightened^ and 
had been as quiet as a lamb during hec 
mother's examination, but "she no sooner 
saw her father ^ from whom she had 
been a fortnight separated, ^an she clap- 
ped her hands, and laughed and cri€Nl« 
" Daddy 1 daddy !" and sprang into his 
arms, and hung round his neck, and co- 
vered him with Idsses — asain shouting, 
" Daddy, come home ! daddy '. daddy l'* 
-*and finally nestled her Uttle head in 
his bosom, with a fulness of contentment, 
an assurance of tenderness and protec- 
tion, such as no wife-beating tyrant ever 
did inspire, or ever could inspire, smce 
(he days of. King Solomon. Our magis- 
trates acted in the very spirit of the Jew- 
ish monarch : they accepted the evidence 
of nature, and dismissed the complaint. 
And subsequent events have fully justi- 
fied tha^<decision^ Mistress Weston pro- 
ving nApnly renowned for the feminine 
accomplishment of scolding (tongue-bang- 
ing, it is called in our parts — a compound 
word, which deserves to be Greek,) but 
is actually herself addicted to administer- 
ing the conjugal discipline, the infliction 
of which she was pleased to impute to 
her luckless husband. 

Now we cross the stile, and walk up 
the fields to the Shaw. How beautifully 
green this pasture looks ! and how finely 
Uie evening sun glances between the boles 
of that clump of trees, beech, and ash, 
and aspen! and how sweet the hedge- 
rows are with woodbine and wild sca- 
bious, or, as the country people call it, 
the gipsy rose! Here is little Annie 
Weston, the unconscious witness, with 
cheeks as red as a real rose, totterin? up 
the path to meet her father. And here 
is the carroty- polled urchin, George 
Coper, returning from work, and singing, 
** Home ! sweet Home !" at the top of 
his voice; and then, when the notes 
move too Wh for him, continuing the 
air in a whistle, until he has turned 
the impassible comer ; then taking up 
again the songf and -the words, " Home 1 
sweet Home !" and looking as if he felt 
their full import, ploughboy though he 
be. And so he does, for he is one of a 
large, an honest, a kind, and an indus- 
trious family, where all goes well, and 
where the poor ploughboy is sure of find- 
ing cheerful faces and coarse comforts- 
all that he has learned to desire. Oh« to 
be as cheaply and as thoroughly content- 
ed as George Coper I All his luxuries, 
a cricket-match ! — all his wants satisfied 
in ^^home ! sweet home I" 

Nothing but noises to-day I They are 
clearing rarmer Brookes^s great Bean- 
field, and crying the " Harvest Home !" 
in a chorus, before which all other sounds 
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— the 8on^^ the scolding, the guonery< — 
fade away^ and become faint echoes. — 
A pleasant noise is that! though, for 
one's ears' sake, one makes some haste 
to get away from it. And here, in happy 
lime, is that pretty wood, the Shaw, 
with its b road pathway, its tangled din- 
gle?^ its nuts, and its honeysuckles ; — 
and, carrying away a fagot of those 
sweetest flowers, we reach Hannah Bint's, 
6f whom, and of whose doings, we shall 
say more another time. Old Mon. 



THE FRENCH OOVERNESS. 

Out modish manners well we vaant. 
When we behold our daughters flaunt 

In Gallic silks and dresses j 
And gWe them, in our foreign whin 
(Their minds to garnish like their UpD^) 

Parisian gnyemessea. 



iima: • 



Able her mother tongue to talk. 

To cry ** Mon Dieu!*' to shrug— to walk 

With true Parisian wriggle. 
Tight in her waist, but loose of speech. 
Prompt, if her teeth be white, to teach 

The most becoming giggle. 



Some sage mamma in ecstasies 
Snaps np the fresh imported prise, 

And puffs her as a pattern $ 
Her faults the public quickly learns, 
Pert, prating, shallow, and by turns 

A dandisette or shittern. 

Attempting all things, Tersed in none, 
How glibly Misa*s accents ran, 

How fluently she smatters I 
What erudition— what a vast 
Display of nonsense, and how fkst 

Her broken French she chatters. 

That many, tutored thus receive 
Mo taint, we willingly believe. 

We are no loose impeachers;— 
But French romances, novels warm, 
And amorous songs that often form 

The reading of French teachers, 

Hay sometimes generate, methinks, 
A prurient, vain, romantic minx, 

Not French nor English neither ; 
A mongrel mischief, nothing loth 
To learn whatever's bad in both, 

Without the good of either. 

^eipJIf on. 



THE ATHEIST AND THE WORM. 

* I cease to be,* the Atheist cries I 

This is not true, the worm replies j 

For in theiground the Atheist lies. 

And feeds the worm that never dies, P. 



WINE. 

Wine by excess procures excessive harm, 
Wiue when tbou*rt weary is a sybil's ch »rm j 
Like a true friend is wine applied with skill. 
But like thede'el himself, if drawn to Ul. 

P. 



REMARKS ON DRAMATIC ACTION. 

The following judicious remarks on the 
intelligence which propriety of action 
conveys, are selected from the highly in- 
teresting contents of a small volume just 
issued to the world without the parade of 
the puff preliminary, entitled, " An Essay 
on the Science of Acting."* The author 
who is, we understand, an humble djsci- 
ple of Thespis, of the name of Grant, has 
evinced in the work before us, both judg- 
ment, taste, and research in its compoa- 
tion, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the subject he has treated on. The peru- 
sal of the volume has afforded us so much 
amusement, that we earnestly recommend 
its pages, which are replete with informa- 
tion, anecdote, and reminiscence of by- 
gone favourites of a very attractive nature, 
to the attention of our readers, and to 
every admirer of that " ornament to men 
and manners," a welUconditcted stage, 

^' Every passion or emotion of the mind, 
has from nature its proper and peculiar 
countenance, sound, or action ; and the 
whole body of man, bis looks, and every 
tone of his voice, like strings on an in- 
strument, receive their sounds from the 
various impulse of the passions. 

'* The demission, or banging^ down the 
head, is the consequence of grief and 
sorrow, and this is an action and manner 
observed in the deprecations of the Divine 
anger, and on such occasions ought to be 
observed in the imitations of those things ; 
a lifting or tossing up the head is the ac- 
tion of pride and arrogance ; carrying the 
head aloft is the sign of joy, victory, or 
triumph ; eyes lifted on high, express ar- 
rogance and pride, but cast down, exhibit 
humbleness of mind ; yet we lift up our 
eyes to the Omnipotent, when we ask any 
thing of him, '* Lifting in vain his burur 
ing eyes to Heaven." To raise our eyes 
to any object, or person, indicates respect, 
mingled with attention. The contraction 
of the lips, and the askaunt look of the 
eyes, is the expression of a deriding and 
maliciQus person ; shewing the teeth, and 
straightening the lips on mem, shew in- 
dignation and anger. To turn the whole 
face to any thing is the action of one who 
attepds, and has a peculiar regard to that 
one thing. To bend the countenance 
downwards, or avert the eyes, argues 
conscious guiU ; and on the contrary, to 
lift up the face is a sign of innocence, 
hope, and confidence. The countenance, 
indeed, is changed into many forms, and 
is commonly the most certain index of the 
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paafilons of the mlod; when it is pale, it 
betrays the agitation of the soul. In short, 
the countenance is of very ffreat power 
and force in all we 3o ; in &e counten- 
ance we discover when we are suppliant, 
when kind^ when sorrowful^ when merry ; 
on this men depend ; this they behold, 
and this they first take a view of before 
we speak ; by this we seem to love some, 
and hate others ; and by this we imder» 
stand a multitude of things. The arm 
extended and lifted up, signifies the power 
of doing and accomplishmg some desired 
object; and is the action of authority^ 
vigour, and victory. The holding the 
hands close expresses modesty^ badiful- 
ness, and diffidence. As the hands are 
the most pliant members of the body, and 
the most;easily turned to all sides, so are 
they indexes of many habits. .The giying 
the hand is the action of striking a bargain^ 
confirming an alliaoce, or of delivering 
one's-self uito the power of another, 
" Your hand, a covenant.** To take 
hold of the hand of another, expresses ad- 
monition, exhortation, or encouragement. 
Many of our actors use this action too 
frequently, and improperly ; we have 
seen actors lay violent holci of the arms 
of the person with whom they were con- 
versing, as if they were about to drag 
them to a prison, though neither the worcb 
or business of the scene could in any 
way warrant such an action ; it was an 
error much practised even by Garrick ; 
old Macklin inveighs against him for it 
" in good set terms." To preserve what 
is termed stage effect, actors should never 
approach nearer to each other, than- that 
by extending their arms, they may be 
enabled to take hold of hands. The lift- 
ing up of both hands on high, is the ac- 
tion of one who implores and expresses 
misery, or sometimes congratulation to 
Heaven for deliverance. 

' His hand! now free from bonds, he lifts on 

high. 
In grateful action to the indolgientgodi.' 

'' It is a difficult matter to say what num- 
ber of motions the bands have, without 
which, all action would be maimed and 
lame, since these motions are almost as 
various as the words we speak. For the 
other parts may be said to lielp a person 
when he speaks, but the hands we may 
say speak for themselves. Do we not by 
the hands desire a thing — do we not by 
the hands promise, call, <usmiss, threaten, 
act the suppliant, express our astonishment, 
our grief, — " peace, leave wringing of 
vour hands, and let me wring yotgr heart ;* * 
by the hands do we not ask questions 
deny, show our joy, doubt, confession. 



penitence, moderation 7 do not the hands 
proyoke, forbid, makt supplication, ap- 
prove, admire, and express shame? do 
they not, in showing places ami persons, 
supply the pl^ce of adverbs and pronouns, 
insomuch, that in so great a variety or 
diversity of the tongues of all nations, 
this seems to remain the universal lan- 
guage common to all.* Though some 
of me foregoing observations may, on a 
hasty view, seem ^trifling, and others of 
no importance, yet we feel inclined to 
hope the inei^perienced actor may obtam 
some information from them, by render- 
ing his action graceful and expressive. 
Action has a decided advantage beyond 
mere speaking ; by speaking we are only 
understood by those of our own nation, 
or such foreigners as may understand our 
language : but by just and regular action, 
we mak^ur thoughts and passions intel- 
ligible' tp^l nations and tongues ; it is, 
as we before observed, the common speech 
of all mankind, which strikes our under- 
standmg by our ears, as sipeaking ; nay, 
perhaps, makes the more lasting impres- 
sion, that sense being the most vivacious 
and touching. 

' For what we hear moTei less than what we 
Spectators only have their eyes to trust.' 

'^The chief impression is certainly done 
by speech, in most other wa3r8 of public 
discourse, either at the bar or pulpit, 
where the weight of the reason, and the 
proof, are first and most to be considered, 
but on the stage, where the passions are 
chiefly in view, the best speaking, desti- 
tute of graceful, natural, and impressive 
action, would prove but a dull and dead 
discourse. But when the matter we 
deliver receives force and life, not only 
from the propriety and graces of speaking 
agreeable to the subject, but from appro- 
priate and corresponding action, it is pe- 
netrating ; it has a soul, it has life, vigour 
and energy not to be resisted. For the 
actor, the preacher, the pleader, holds his 
audience by the eyes, as well as the ears, 
and commands their attention by a double 



* The ancienta excelled particularly in ac* 
tio& ) many of their actors, by action alone, 
could ileacribe a story without speaking, in all 
Ita variety of paesionn. One of them was so 
excellent, that when a foreign prince cime to 
Rome in the time of Nero the tyrant, at his de- 
parture he asked no other favoar of the Empe- 
ror, but that mime, whom he had seen perform; 
for thia reason, that as he had many barbaroua 
natlona bordering roandhim of dlfferentspeech, 
this man, by his actiojp, would be an excel- 
lent Interpreter, whose meaning was so wcU 
understood without the nee of speech. 
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force ; but to make these motions of tbe 
face and hands easily understood, that 
is, to arrest and seize the passion of the 
audience, they must be properly adapted 
to the matter you speak of, and alwajrs 
resembling the passion you would express 
or excite. You should never speak of 
mournful things with a ^ay or brisk look, 
nor aflBrm any thing with the action of 
denial, for that would make what yea say 
of no manner of authority or credit ; jou 
would neither gain belief or admiration. 
Your action must appear purely natural 
as the genuine offspring of the things you 
express, and the passion that moves you 
to speak in that manner ; in short, the 
actor, pleader, or preacher, must possess 
that discrimination in^ the management of 
his action, that there may be nothing in 
.ail the various motions, and dispositions 
of his body, which may be ^fensive in 
the eyes of his auditors ; notMf grating 
or unharmonious to the ear in his pro- 
nunciation ; in that case his person will 
be leas, agreeable, and his speech less effica- 
cious, by wanting that grace, truth, and 
power, it would otherwise attain." 



HERMAN THE FREE-LANCE; 

OR, TBB RRSCUB AT ANNB*S CROS^. 

(^Continued from page 182.^ 

The storm still raged, the thunder 
rolled, the rain poured in torrents, and 
the lightning, as it descended, rolled along 
the ground like waves of fire. Such a 
night would have calmed the evil work- 
ings of ordinary minds ; but to Herman 
and his band, with the exception of one, 
it had no terrors. The lightning, at- 
tracted by their armour, formed a halo 
round the helmets of the troop, who, 
nothing daunted at a circumstance they 
were accustomed to, cracked their impious 
jokes between the pauses of the storm, as 
freely as if they had been quietly seated in 
a hostelry. There was one, however, 
who could not think of- the night's ad- 
venture, and its probable termination, 
without shuddering: this was Carl, the 
youngest of the band, who, for having 
saved the life of Herman in some battle, 
had obtained that desperado's confidence 
— he, alone, saw the iniquity of their pro- 
ceeding. The two females, roused by 
the loud peals of thunder to a stat^ of 
consciousness, entreated for mercy ; but 
were only laughed at by the savage band, 
who still proceeded at a furious pace. 

Herman rode in advance of his troop, 
and frequently called to his companions 



at the top of his Toice to inefeaae fh^r 
speed ; but the horse he rode was superior 
in strength and swiftness to any of tneir*8. 
Vexed at what he considered to be their 
tardiness, he fiercely rebuked them, 
adding a voUey of oaths too frighful to be ' 
recorded. Almost at the same instant, a 
thunder-bolt < fell near, and striking a 
large tree, hurled it withered and blasted 
across the road. With some, difficulty 
they surmounted this impediment, aiid 
proceeded oh their way. Carl, who rode 
by the side of Braquemart, endeaToured 
.to persuade the ruffian to leave the eirl at 
the next village, but Conrade replied only 
with a laugh. He again urged him to 
abandon his intention, when the ruffian 
answered with an oath, -* 

•' Think ye," said he, fiercely, " that 
I am to lose so fair a prize, because the 
thunder rolls a little louder than it is 
wont, and the lightning flashes quicker 
and stronger than usual ? No, no, Carl, 
keep thy sermon for fools and doddy 
pates!" 

A peal of thunder drowned the remainder 
of the ruffian's speech, and a vivid flash 
of lightning glared over the coimtry ; by 
its light.the rough uneven road was shewo, 
and at a little distance a small cross of 
free-stone was perceived. 

*' Yonder is St. Anne's Cross," said 
Carl, ** leave \he girl here ; there is an 
abbey not more than an arrow's flight 
from the spot, where she may shelter for 
the night." 

'^ Peace, ninny !" roared Braquemart, 
'* the wench is mine ; if thou troublest 

me much longer, I may make ** 

Here he was again interrupted by a 
bright fldsh, descending in the midst 
of the band, followed by a tremendous 
peal of thunder, which brought Herman, 
his horse, and the Lady Blanche, vio- 
lently to the ground. The troop, per- 
ceiving what had happened to their leader 
and his prize, instantly halted, and several 
of the band dismounted. " Our leader is 
dead !" exclaimed one of them, as he 
lifted up tlie lifeless body of Herman, 
which, scorched and horribly dbfigured, 
presented an appalling spectacle. His 
helmet had been melled by tbe intense 
heat of the electric fluid, and the metal 
liad run in streams down his shoulders ; 
his beard and thick mustaches were singed, 
and not a single feature of his face was 
distinguishable. Even some of the free- 
lances, daring and hardened as they were, 
^>huddered with, horror on beholding the 
> disfigured and blackened corpse of him 
who had so often led them to battle and 
conquest'. They turned to the Lady 
Blanche, who appeared to have shared 
the same fate ; but oa4iftinff her from the 
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ground^ fliey discovered that the had re- 
ceived no external injury. 

On a sudden lights were seen advancing^ 
and voices were distinctly heard ; for the 
jBtorm, as is often the case^ after venting 
its fury in one departing peal, gradually 
hushed, while the lights sull continued to 
advance rapidly. £i a few moments a 
party of armed men were observed ap- 
proaching, preceded by four, who rode 
m advance and carried torches. The free- 
lances 3vere not men to -fly ; indeed, es- 
cape was impossible. They were instantly 
in their saddles, and awaited with couched 
lances the approach of the partv. Carl 
endeavoured to restore the Lauiy Blanche ; 
but finding his attempt proved fruitless, 
-yet unwUlmg to leave her in danger of 
being trodden under the horses' feet during 
the anticipated skirmish, he bore her to a 
bank by tne road-side, and left her in the 
jcaie of Maud, who, with the help of some 
water, which she procured from a sniall 
spring which run near the stone cross 
before-mentioned, succeeded in restoring 
her mistress. 

At this moment the party in- pursuit 
came up ; they halted about twenty yards 
off, ana Sir Gay de Metford . advaneing, 
demanded the Lady Blanche. Well 
knowing that they could not trust to the 
Knight's clemency, the free-lances replied 
with a torrent of abuse. Sir Guy, per- 
ceiving that it was of no use to parley 
with such ruffians, rode back, and putting 
himself at the head of his party, advanced 
with the fury of a whirlwmd upon them. 
The old Knight had, spite of Sir Guy's 
entreaties, accompanied the party in pur- 
suit of Herman and his band. 

The free-lances, on perceiving that their 
pursuers were resolute, determined to 
meet them with that obstinacy which a 
hopeless case like theirs generally inspires. 

•* Now," cried Braquemart,''' a firm 
hand, a well girted saddle, and another 
fling at these whoreson Islanders ere we 
parti" 

" Peace," interrupted Bemhard, (who, 

Serceiving their pursuer's form, had or • 
ered his companions to set forward when 
he should give the word,) '* here will be 
bloody work of it anon," said he. *' Ah ! 
by heaven, they come ! Now, if ye be 
tnie Abnans, flinch not ; set on !~^upon 
*em charge !" 

In an instant the two parties closed, at 
about midway, with a dreadful shock. 
Nearly a score of lances were shivered to 
pieces, and more than h^f that number of 
saddles were emptied; and while those 
who were less fortunate than their fellows 
lay sprawling in their gore, the shouts of 
ithose above them engaged in the deadly con- 
flict seemed more lOie the yells of demons 



than of mortal men. '* A Witheme ! a 
De liletford I" shouted one party ; while 
the other answered with loud cries of — 
^* Down with the dull Islanders I — One 
blow for the free companions \ — Strike 
for the Red Griffin I" 

Twelve of the free-lances, ifl a short 
time, lay on the ground horribly muti- 
lated,,while sixteen of the Knight's men 
were either killed or disLbled. In one 
place might be seen two, who, unhorsed, 
were engaged in a deadly struggle, deal- 
ing blow9 with their daggers in the blind 
fury of bitter ensiity ; whSe in anotlier lay 
a mangled wretch, unable to -crawl out of 
the melte, trampled on by the horses, and 
implorine his comrade to end his agony by 
a ifriendfy thrust. Horses snorted, men 
yelled and swore, and swords and maces 
clashed on the armour of the combatants, 
who fou|^t with aL the fury that revenge 
and hatfweould inspire. Sir Guy laid about 
him with a desperate valour ; two of his 
adversaries had already fallen beneath his 
powerfid strokes, when Bernhard spurred 
against him. The athletic free-lance 
showered his blows upon the Knight, and 
though many were parried, nought but 
his.lwlmet and .hauberk of proof would 
have saved hiin. Sir Guy, with his mace, 
returned the blows of his adversary yrii\\ 
such effect, that Bernhard's sword was 
shivered to pieces; but ere the Knight 
could strike him down, the free-lance 
closed and grasped him tightly by the 
throat.. Sir Guy dropped hie mace, and 
a desperate struggle ensued, which was 
maintained for a. tew moments, when the 
Knisht, disengaging his right hand, 
quickly drew hismisericorde',* and struck 
his adversary on the face with all his 
force. The blade glanced from the hard 
forehead of the free-lance, who struggled 
hard to force the Knight from his horse ; 
but it was a vain effort— Sir Guy held 
him tightly with his left hand, and dealt 
his adversary several successive strokes, 
till Bernhard's hands relaxed their grasp ; 
a convulsive tremor shook his whole 
frame, and with a half muttered curse 
upon his destroyer, he dropped lifeless 
from his horse/ Quickly wheeling round. 
Sir Guy beheld the old Knight stoutly 
contending against two of the free-lances, 
who had slain his horse. In an instant one 
of the assailants was stretched lifeless on the 
ground ; he then engaged the second, but 
in the rush which took place at the same 
moment they were parted. Sir Guy 



* The * Miseiicorde,' or, as it was sometime* 
called, the ' Mercy of God,* wus a strong 
dagger worn by the armed kojghts of that p«- 
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assisted the oM knight to remount^ and then 
heading his men^ rushed again npon the 
free companions* The charge was de- 
cisive, unable to contend any longer 
against such a superiority of numbers, 
they broke ejound, and fled precipitately. 
Conrade Braquemart, though generally 
the foremost in the fray, was in this in- 
stance the first to set the example of flight : 
this niffian* seeing all was lost, had fallen 
back unperceived by his companions as 
far as ttie fountain, from whence Maud 
and the Lady Blanche had watched the 
furious conflict by the light of the few 
remaining torches, which scarcely served 
to distin^iish friend from enemy. Con* 
rade spurred up to the fountain, and dis- 
mounting, spite of her stru^ling and 
screaming^ placed Maud on ms horse's 
back, then quickly remounting, he rode 
furiously along the road. At the same 
moment his companions fled, hut being 
without incumbrance they soon passed 
Conrade, and left him far behind them. 
He, of course, was the first overtaken by 
the Knight's party. The park-keeper 
and falconer both perceiired his flight 
with Maud, and eager to prove theirde- 
votion and readiness to serve her, pursued 
the rufiian with couched lances, but 
the park-keeper's horse soon outstripped 
that of the falconer : he came up with 
the rufiian, and heedless of the conse- 
quences, levelled his Isnce at Conrade. 
The weapon, piercing his toueh jerkin, 
passed through his body, and cast him 
and Maud to the ground." With a groan 
of agony the soul of Conrade took its 
flight, while Maud was raised from the 
ground (unhurt, save a few bruises) by 
her lover, who bore her in safety back to 
the spot where her. mistress was already 

in the arms of Sir Guy 

Need the sequel be added ? The 

next day's sun smiled on the union of the 
Knight and the fair Lady Blanche ; and 
ere the week was out, the buxom Maud 
became the wife of the happy park-keeper. 
Whether the less fortunate falconer stabbed 
or hung himself in despair,. or sought a 
watery grave, is not recorded ; and, in- 
deed, were we in possession of the facts, 
we should question the propriety of dwel- 
ling on a subject which would tear the 
bandage from the healing wounds of those 
who have experienced the tortures of 
. hopeless love. J. Y. A— — n. 



EPIGRAM. 

TO.jl TIPPLING CDRATB. 

Let Others draw the cork and drink, 



Enough if thoa approach the brink ; 
' ris thy piofesslon to endure. 
And to save sinners by thy cure. 



P. 



W^t 09tt aiooii. 



THB M1BACUI«0US WAPBAS. 

In the church of St. Gudule at Brus- 
sels, are shown the miraculous wafers, 
and the melo-dramatie history belonging 
to them, of which several illustrative ta- 

ries, as beautiful as paintings, exist in 
same church. From these pictures 
it appears, that, during the persecution of 
the Jews at Brussels, one of them, who 
was both rich and spiteful, wishing to 
insult the religion of Christ, induced one 
of his own creed, by; means of a large 
sum of money, to commit the sacrilege of 
forcing open the tabernacle, on the altar 
of St. Catherine's chapel, and steal from 
thence the consecrated wafers, used at 
the Communion, to the amount of six- 
teen, amongst which there was one lar- 
ger than the rest. These wafers he after- 
wards carried to his employer, who re- 
sided at Kn^hien, where it is said that the 
Jew and his family passed their time in 
vomiting imprecations on these represen- 
tatives of the real body of our Saviour, 
according to the Roman Catholic creed. 
Shortly after, the original perpetrator of 
this sacrilege was found murdered, bjr 
some, unknown person, upon which his 
widow, terrified at having in her posses- 
sion so fearfnl a charge, carried forthwith 
the consecrated wafers to the Israelites of 
Brussels, who amused themselves in scof- 
fing ;and maltreating these innocent sym- 
bols of religion. Some of those fanatics 
carried there hatred so far as to transfix 
Hiem, with their poignards, to the table 
on which they lay scattered. This last 
act of barbarity was the signal for their 
punishment. The sacred wafers spirted 
warm blood ! and the culprits fell sense- 
less to the ground. This scene forms the 
subject of one of the pictures. To be 
brief, the wafers were consigned to the 
care of the parish priest of our Lady of 
the chapel— me guilty Jews were denoun- 
ced, arrested and thrown into dungeons', 
from whence, after a regular process, in 
which the^theft as well as the miracle of 
the blood were duly attested, they were 
taken out, paraded about the streets, their 
flesh torn with pincers, and at last burnt 
aliv«, at a place called La Grosse Tour. 
From that time every Jew was, by a de- 
cree of the Duke of Brabant, banished 
from the country. 

After the recovery of the miraculous 
wafers, a dispute arose as to which of the 
churches should have possession of them. 
The priest who had received them from 
the Jewess, claimed them for his church, 
but the chapter of St. Gudule insisted on 
their right to have them. This alterca- 
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tion was at last put -an end to^ by a com* 
promise^ in virtue of whicb^ thirteen of 
the small wafers were surrendered to the 
priest, and the two remaining small ones, 
with the largest, given over, in full and 
perpetual possession, to the church of St. 
Gudule. In this church they are preser- 
ved and worshipped; under the name of 
4he miraculous wafers (1828.) They are 
contained in a very rich frame, fixed to 
a cross of gold, and are carried in so- 
lemn procession once a year through the 
principal streeta of Brussels.— —^rai»- 
vHle*s TravHsU. 

STONB CROSSES. 

StoNs crossea owe their origin to the 
marking of JDruid stones with crosses, in 
order to change the worship without 
breaking the prejudice. Maay. of the 
crosses presumed to be Runic rather be- 
long to Uie civilized Britons. Crosses were 
also erected by many of the Christian 
kings before a battle, or great enter- 
prise, with pravera and supplications for 
the assistancftot Almighty God. Whi- 
taker is of opinion that crosses ^th scroll 
woik are antecedent to th,e conquest. 

INDDSTB^Y. 

A fruitful jsoil increaseth the harvest, 
a plentiful sun augmenteth the store, and 
seasonable cfuns tuop fatness on. the crop 
we reap, but no rain fructifies more thim 
the dew of perspUE«lion* 

CO0I.NE84 OF TBHPKB. 

A man that wants temper, will be sure 
not to want trouble. Even all the stars 
are seen in a night, when there is a clear 
serenity ; but tempests arising darken all 
the sky, and take those little guides of 
light away. No storm can shake the edi- 
fice of thiat mind which is built upon the 
base of temperance. It placeth a man 
out of the reach of otheis^ but bringeth 
others to be within his own. 'Tis the 
temper of the swofd that makes it keen 
to cut, and not to be hackt by others 
striking on it. 'Tis the oil. thai makes the 
joint turn smooth, and makes the door 
to open w^^nt creaking. Csssar with 
a word appeased a daring mutiny, b^ 
calling his ^rmy Romans, and not his 
fellow-soldiers. And with as small a 
matter Paamniticus saved the sacking of 
a city. Cyrj]9 had newl^ taken one of 
his towns, and the soldiers in a hurry 
running up and down, Psamniticus with 
him, asked, •* Wh^t; was the matter ?** 
Cyrus replied, f ' Tb^y destroy and plun- 
der your city," to which rsamniticus 
answered, '* It is not now mine, but 
your's." This reply to the conqueror caused 
him to order the soldiery to desist from 



their ravages, and thereby saved the 
town. 

STAGE LIGHTS. 

From a plate prefixed to Kirkman's 
Drolls, printed in 1672, in which there is 
a^view of a theatrical booth, it diould 
seem that the stage was formerly lighted 
by two large branches of a form similar 
to those now hung in churches. They 
being found incommodious, as they ob- 
structed the sight of the spectators, gave 
place in a subsequent period to small cir- 
cular wooden frames, furnished with can- 
dles, eight of which were hung on the 
stage, four at eitlier side ; and these within 
a few years were wholly removed by 
Garrick, who, on his return from France, 
first introduced the present commodious 
method of illuminating the stage by lights 
not visible to the audience. — E^ay on 
Acting. 

REQUISITES TO FORM AN ACTOR. 

In person, he should not be too tall, 
nor too short, but of a moderate stature ; 
neither too fleshy, nor over lean, he should 
be of an active, pliant, and compacted 
body ;. a knowled|;e of fencing and dan- 
cing, well read m ancient and modem 
history, a correct knowledge of the cos- 
tume of. the difi^erent nations, so as to be 
enabled to dress his characters with pro- 
priety, and correctness; abstemious, stu- 
dious, and diligent ; well gifted by na- 
ture, aided by such acquirements and 
accomplishments, he possesses all that 
may be requisite for the formation of a 
good actor. — Ibid, 

TB» TURKISH ARMT. 

The military force of Turkey may ap- 
pear over rated, but the estimate is found- 
ed on the Statements of travellers, whose 
testimony is unimpeachable. On the open- 
ing of the present campaign, it was con- 
fidently said that the Porte could not raise 
morethan 40,000 m^. What is the fact?— 
the fortresses between the Danube and the 
Balkan mountains alone are defended by 
at least 120,000. At Adrianople there are 
no fewer than 100,000, and in the capital, 
the number now training after the Euro- 
pean discipline is scarcely inferior.f Thus 
we have full dOO,000, without enume- 
rating the supplies which the great feuda- 
tories are preparing to furnish, thepacha 
of Salonica alone can fiimish 30,000^ Al- 



t This Information, let us remember, it 
ftom an eye-witness. From the same aotho- 
rity we I learn, that the Turkish ministers 
estimate the population of the whole empire, 
at more than thirty milUona > an eaOmate pro- 
bably not exaggerated, if Egypt be indnded. 
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babia, Servia, and perhaps Bosnia ; have 
yet to send in their contingents, and the 
provinces of Asia Minor may raise a con- 
siderable number. AHai. Jour. 

GUM ARABIC. 

The principal commodity of the country 
on the banks of the river ^egal, is that 
valuable drug called gum arabic. This 
tree is descried b^ Labat as a species of 
acacia, small, pnckly, full of branches, 
and covered with leaves moderately long, 
very narrow, and of a perpetual verdure. 
Some say it bears a white flower, com* 
posed of five leaves, which form a kind 
of cup ; but other naturalists represent it 
as formed of one leaf, in the manner of a 
funnel, and say the flowers are in clus- 
ters. The petal rises from the bottom of 
the flower, and at length becomes a pod, 
three or four inches long, filled with 
small, round, hard, and black grains, 
which serve to propagate the species. Of 
this species of gum-tree, there are three 
forests, all of them situated in the desert 
north of the river, and at nearly equal 
distances from it. Every year produces 
two crops, if we may thus term it, of 
gum ; the first and best in December, and 
Uie other in March. The first tears or 
exudations are the largest, the driest, and 
most pure, with every other advantage 
required in this drug ; and the other more 
soft, glutinous, and impure. The Decem- 
ber crop is gathered after the rains have 
ceased, and the moisturejof the earth hits 
rendered the sap more abundant; but 
that in March is procured by making in- 
cisions in the trees, which have then too 
little vigour to produce it of themselves. The 
natives sell the ?um by a cubic measure, 
called a quintal, which holds about two 
hundred weight, and .this they exchange 
for goodg of about two shillings value. 
_ H. B. 

■ RBtlGIOVS CERBMONT AT BRUSSELS. 

It is only in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries that instances of redigious ceremo- 
nies, bordering on idolatry, are to be met 
with. A procession takes place in this 
town, the nature of which leads me to 
make this observation. Brussels is re- 
markable for a great number of peren- 
nial fountains, which are much more con- 
venient than pumps. In most of these 
fountains, the water is distributed spa- 
ringly, but uninterruptedly, in small 
streams, which are generally made to 
eome from the mouth of animsds or hu* 
man figures. One of these, remarkable 



for the irreverent idea of its composition, 
is situated at the comer of the Rue de 
TEtuve. It has been called the^stl- 
tl^lmi'^ftf) — ^puer qui minget ; and re- 

E resents the figure oi a naked child, in 
ronze, of excellent workmanship, sup- 
plying the requisite filet d*eau. This 
fountain is celebrated all over Flanders^ 
and held in such reverence, that when- 
ever a religious procession, or Kermetse, 
takes place, in which the host is prome- 
naded under a bcUdaquin through the 
streets, escorted by the militant, and 
preceded by a great concourse of priests 
and monks, followed ^by a still greater 
number of the inhabitants, the little per- 
son is dressed up for the occasion, m a 
laced coat, and cocked hat, a sword, the 
cordon rouge, with a proper contrivance 
in his dress for the continuation of the 
act, which' he never ceases to perform, 
even durin? the passing of the religious 
procession l)efore it. The statue is the 
production of the sculptor Duquesnoy. 
It bears also the name of the oldest Bur- 
gher of Brussels. The Archduke Max!-' 
milian, and Louis XV, made a present 
to it of several sumptuous suites of clothes, 
and the Jatter went so far as to bestow 
upon it the cross of the order of St. Louis. 
Several citizens have left legacies to, 
. and there is actually a vcUet de chambre 
belonging to the little gentleman, who is 
well paid to dress him on every gala-day. 
GranvilWs Travelt. 

CUSTOM AT MALDEN, BSSBX. 

" The custom of Borough English, is 
kept up here," says Brookes, " by wluch 
the younc^est son, by reason of his tender 
age, and not the eldest, succeeds to the 
burgage tenure, on the death of his fa- 
ther." JOIDA. 

CARDINAL WOLSBT. 

When this overbearing man was at 
the height of his authority, he formed an 
iniquitous court, called *' Le^cmtiHty" 
which exercised an inquisitonal [)Ower 
over laity as well as clergy. Archbishop 
Wamham informed Henry of this : ^' Ay I 
ay I" said the King, *' why I find a man 
knows not what is going forward in his 
house ! but do you speak to him .'" Wam- 
ham did speak to nim, and it signified 
nothing; but Wolsey finding a general 
indignation agaitist the institution, wisely 
annihilated it. Wamham had great cool- 
ness. Once having in a letter stapled 
Wolsey, ^ bis brother,' the proud cardinal 
was ofl^ended, and spoke brutal words 
against Warnham, who only made this 
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answer to those who reported them to 
him, *• Tut ! tut ! know ye not that he 
is drank with prosperity.'* 

JAMBS WHITELY. 

This worthy, whose name is well known 
among the erratic tribes of Thestois, was 
once the manager of several of tne pro- 
vincial theatres, among which may be 
enumerated those of Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Nottingham. He was of a singular 
disposition, having ever a consUint and 
vigilant eye to his interest. One evening, 
during the performance of Richard the 
Third, he gave a tolerable proof of that 
being his leading principle. Kepresenting 
the crodked-back tvrant, he exclaimed, 
'* Hence babbling dreams, you threaten 
here in vain, conscience avaunt,"—- '* that 
man in the brawn wi^ there has got into 
the pit without pamng," — "Richard's 
himself again." While on his death-bed in 
the town of Sheffield, he sent for an un- 
dertaker, and actually made a contract 
with him for the expences of his funeral, 
with this stipulation, he (the undertaker) 
sbauld take one-half the amount in tickets, 
for hb widow's benefit. During the re- 
presentation of Macbeth, he came off the 
stage during the murder of the king, but 
found the property man had forgotten to 
provide the blood ; he called loudly and 
vociferously, " the blood, the blood, 
whereas the blood, my dear ?*' '* Lord, 
Sir, I have auite forgotten it." — " You 
have, «h ? Wever mmd, Pll soon procure 
some," and at the same time giving the 
unfortunate property man a tremendous 
bbw on the nose, the effect of which 
soon procured the wished-for blood; he 
then neld his hand under the droppings 
until a sufficiency was obtained for hands 
and daggers, and cooUy said, ** There, my 
dear, that will do." He has more than 
once, at Sheffield, dressed at his lodgings 
for Othello or Oroonoko, with his face 
blacked, and, completely armed at all 
points, detiberately walked through the 
streets to the theatre, with a long train of 
the rabble at his heels. 

THE LAST VEBT BAD ONES. 

MThy is an oak tree like a tight shoe ? 
Because it produces a — com.' 

Why is a diligent boy like a Thames 
waterman? Because he's constantly 
a— plying. 

Why is a black-leg superior to a man 
who is superior to hun ? Because he's a 
better. 

Why is a man who praises his wife too 
much, lUce a man who abuses, his wife 
too miCT ? Because he over-rates her. 

Why do hop-pickers keep so close to 
one another ? Because they are all to- 
gather. Lit. Gaux 



THE PURSUIT OF LITBRATUKE. 

A printer observing two bailiffs pur- 
suing an ingenious but distressed author, 
observed is was a new edition of the 
•* Purtuiti of Literature," unbound, but 
hotprested. m 

SUTTON-AT-HONE. 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION TO THE ME- 
MORY OP SIR THOMAS 8MTTHE. 

To the glorie of God and the pious 
memorie of the Honourable Sir Thomas 
Sm^rthe, Knt., late Govemour of the East 
Indian, Muscovian, French, and Sommer 
Islands Ck>mpanies; Treasurer of the 
Virginia Plantation ; prime undertaker in 
the yeare 1612 for that noble designe the 
discoverie of the North West Passage; 
Principal Commissioner for the London • 
Expedition against the Pirates, for a voy- 
age to the river Sen^al on the coaste of 
Africa. One of the Cbiefe Commissioners 
for the Navie Roiall, and sometyme Am- 
bassadour from the Majestie of Greate 
Britaine to the Emperour and Greate Duke 
of Russia and Muscovia ; who, havinge 
judiciouslie, conscionably, and with admi- 
rable facilitie, managed many difficlilt and 
weightie affaires, to the honour and profit 
of this nation^ rested from his labours the 
fourth dale of Sep. 1625 ; and, his soule 
returninge to Him that gave it, his bodie 
is layd up here, in the hope of a blessed 
resurrection. 

I'rom those large kingdomet wbere the BUDtte 

doth rise ; 
From that rich newfounde world that west- 
ward lyea ; 
From Volga to the Fload of Amazones ; 
From under both the Poles and all the Zones; 
From all the famous rivers, landes. and seas. 
Betwixt this place and our Antipodes ; 
He gott intelUgence what raighte be founde. 
To gWe contentment through this massle 

rounds. 
But findinge earthlie thinges did rather tin. 
His longings soule then answerd her desire : 
Td this obscured village he wlthdrewe ; 
From hence his heavenly voyage did persewe ; 
Here summd up all, and when his gale of 

breth 
Had left becalmed ia the ports of dethe 
The soules frayl barlw, and safe had landed 

her, 
(Wbere Faith, his fkctor and his harbinger. 
Made place before,) he did no doubt obtaine 
That welth which here on earthe wee seek in 
valne.t 

t Sir Thomas 8.mythe was Governor of (he 
Company trading to the East Indies, and Trea- 
surer for the Colony of Vli^lnta } he was Am- 
bassador also to the Court of Russia, and 
served the office of Sheriff of London. In 1600. 
Upon the decease of his father he succeeded 
him as Customer to Queen Elisabeth. While 
fulfilling these qipolntments he resided at 
Deptford, where his splendid mansion was 
destroyed bv fire in 1618. After this caUmlty 
happened, he reUred to Bounds, near Tun- 
bridge f finally, settling at an estate he pos- 
sessed in the parldi of Sutton-at-Hone, near 
Deptfordi at which place he died in 1626. 
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DATS. 04^ 



Oct. » 



We4 

•'4 



St. Pelagia. 
Sunri8 27m af. 6 

aa — 6 



^Thurs 



10 



Frl. 



I Sat. 



St DomninuB. 
New Moon. 
Oh— 18m. morn 



St. Panlinus. 
High Water. 

Im aft 8 mom. 

18 3 after, 



8t. Ethellmrge. 
Sunrlsd^maftfi 
28 — 6 



• 12 SUN. 



18 



Mob. 



■U 



Tnce. 



DATE. I 



CORRBSPONDING CHRONOLOGT. 



18th Sunday after 

Trinity. 
8 C.Daniel mom 
6 e. after 

St. Wilfrid. 



StaFaaitoB, Jaa« 
Ttarlus, & Mar- 
tiaUs. 

High Water. 
45m aft 4 morn 
6 —ft after. 

St. Burckard. 
SunrisSSmtta 6 
28 6 



Oct. 8 ,Oiir aatnt was an actress of Antiocfa. She was 
converted by Ht. Nonnus, bishop of HeliopoUs, 
who, in the middle of a discourse he was deliver- 
ing to the ehurdi of St. Julian, pointed to Pelas- 
gU, decked In the finery of her profession, and 
exclaimed, **The Almic^ty in his goodness will 
shew mercy even to this woman, the work of 
his hands.'* She heard, felt the force of his 
observation, and became penitent. 

1796.— Died on this day, Dr. Andrew Kippls, tlie 
author of Cwtain Cook, and abrldger of his voy-^ 
ages. Dr. i. was a writer In the Monthly Be- 
view, and the author of the History of Know- 
ledge, 8ec. He also edited the first six Tolumes 
of the Biographia Britannica. Hit style is ad* 
mired for its perspicuity. 
9 Saint Domninus suffered martyrdom a. d. 804. 

1826. — On this day expired Charles Mills at South- 
ampton, mv. 88 } a writer of considerable tident. 
His works are the Histories of Mahomedanlsm 
and the Crusades j the Travels of Theodore Ducas« 
and the History of Chivalry : the latter work 
created so maeh interest in the literary world, that 
every copy of the Istcditlon was disposed of thorlly 
after Its appearance. His attention was devoted 
to a second edition, when his death, caused 
by severe study, terminated his labours. 
10 St. PauUnus was consecrated Archbishop of York, 
by Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury*. He is said 
to haveeonverted Edwin, king of NoiUiumberland, 
to Christianity, and to have been the founder of 
York C athedraL His death happened a. d. 064. 

I821.-*Oa this day his HiOesty made his pnbUc en- 
try Into the capital of his Hanoverian dominions. 
' 1 i St. Ethelburge was sister to St Erenwald, bishop of 
London, and by him was appointed abbess of a 
nunnery which m feanded In Essex. This saint 
is called Alburcfor shortnets. Shedied a.d. 66*. 

1492. On this day the uavHsator, Chrietopber Co- 
lumbus, discovered America, the largest of the 
four quarters of the world, for the Spaniard!} ; it 
4erives Its name from Amerlcus Veaputios, 
thoa^Ahe did not approach tlds ooiiSiBent until 

12 Our saint who was preceptor to King Alfred, was 
famed for his vast theological learning. In 669 
he was Instituted archbhOiop of York, and while 

. holding this see he was twice deposed. Bis 
death occurred at a monastery he founded at 
Oundle In Northamptonshire, a. d, 709. 

1794.— On this dav was fought the battle Qf War- 
saw, between the Poles and the Russians, when 
the capital was taken by the forces of General 
Suwarrow, who defeated the Poles with great 
slaughter. At the partition of Poland, Warsaw 
was ceded to the King of Prussia. 
i8|These saints are termed the Three Crowns of Cor- 
dova, where they suffered martyrdom, a d 304. 

I6I6.— Fought on this day the battle of Marlgnon 
In Italy, when the French, ui)der Francis 1, sig- 
nally defeated the Swiss { but the victory was 
bought with the life of the brave Chevalier 
Bayard. 
14 This, saint was bishop of Wurtsburg. He died 
A.D, 752. 

1766.- Died on this day John Henley, better 
known by the name of *' Orator Henley.** He 
was educated at St. John's College, Cambridge} 
after he entered into orders he preached on Sun- 
days on Theology, and on Wednesdays he lec- 
tured chlefiy on political nibjects, on which occa* 
sloas he declaimed against the great persons of 
his day, including Pope among the numitor. Pope 
In return blazoned him to infamy la h£s Dunciad* 
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STAPYLXON HALU 
(For'thToUo.) 

The Baron itroidced.Mi darke browat.Oice, 

And tamed bin tteade aaide. 
To wipe away the etartliige, teaie 

Ba^ proadly* atrava to hydau 

** Here* take her, ohUd of EUe," ha eaida^ 

And gave her lUly white hande— 
^Beie, Uke my d(eare apd only chflde***^-^ 
CriiiiD o9 r&La— 

Peroy'B BOiquM uf, jist/cietA^E^^gJMh P^tr$» 

Thb ejvpeamce Henry tb^ Sev^Qth had 
acquired in his youth, from ob^ervio^ the 
proud and factious spiritiol the Debility^; 
taught hiw, as a necessvy step towards 
seenring his seat upon the Buglish throne, 
the importance of cuxi>ing Utat restless 
dibposition among the nobles, which had 
been so fatal to the peace of the nation 
from the conquest upwards^ and giveii 
Kceuce to the needy and mercenary* — 
Before the accession of that prince, might 
«0QstanUy triumphed over right, and the 
devastating and bloody, wars betweta the 

Vol. n. P 



rival Roses had created a spirit of disaffec- 
tion and reb^lion throughout the land. 
^TiBvelling was at all times dangerous ; 
aod, even in Loudon, though surrounded' 
with walls, the lives and properties of the 
citisens were not always secure. During 
the reign of this. crafty and polftio prince, 
the arts were encouraged, commerce re- 
vived, and the carriages lately employed 
in the service of the contending parties, 
were now laden with merchandize^ the 
many villages, and even some towns, 
which are scattered over the country, flr^ 
arose ; and the gloom and desolation which 
had overspread the kingdom gradually 
dispersed* The people, tired of a long 
and sanguinary civil war, gladly hailed 
the return of peace, and were not to be 
easilyroused into rebellion again, as may 
be seen from the failure of the two attempts 
of Simnel and Warbeck, * 

* The adventures of this youth far exceed 
the wildest iction, and his antlmely fate can- 
not bat eaclte our commiseratlpn. His real 
pretenaioaa are to thiaiday a subject of dispute; 
for we are told that the eonfesaiooeaiorte^ 
froaa him by Benry was so fuU of contradict 
(Ions, that it raised doubts in the minds ot 
aome who were before disposed to consider Um 
aB.«i iffpostor. A<> 
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During the time of the violent straggles 
we have alluded to, there stood between 
the town of Fairford and the little village 
of Marston Maisey, in Gloucestershire, a 
castellated building, held by Sir John 
Stapylton, a knight of an aucient and 
honourable family, whose ancestors had 
dwelt there from the time of the Norman* 
conquest. He was devotedly attached to 
the house of Lancaster, and when an 
appeal to arms was made by the two fac- 
tions, he sold the greater part of his estates 
and joined the standard of Henry, with his 
two sous, who were destined to return no 
more. At the battle of Mortimer*s Gross, 
Robert, the eldest, was slain by an arrow, 
and the youngest fell at Heuiam, while 
bravely 'defending his father from the 
attack's of a band of spearmen, led by Sir 
William Haviland, a knight of gigantic 
stature, who savagely slew him, after he 
bad been beaten down and disarmed. In 
this battle. Sir John himself received se- 
veral wounds, some of which were too 
serious to admit of his ever taking the 
field a^dn. A cross-bow-bolt had shat- 
tered (he bone of his left arm so dreadfully, 
that it was rendered entirely useless. 

Vexed at being thus incapacitated^ and 



inwardly vowing to be revenged on the 
destroyer of his son, the bereaved father 
returned to his home almost heart-broken. 
Perhaps he would have sought his own 
death by rushing into the midst of his 
enemies, had not the recollection of his 
daughter, now fast growing up to woman- 
hood, withheld him. Who would protect 
her in those unsettled times, if he should 
fall ? It was the geutie Agnes who made 
his life supportable, and in her society he 
sought to oury for a time the recollection 
of his loss. But there were times when 
the remembrance of his first bom's death 
lashed across his brain, aud made the un- 
happy father curse the faction that had 
torn asunder the ties of friendship and 
kindped. Robert had died in his arms, 
as he vainly endeavoured to pluck the 
arrow from his breast, and Edward was 
struck, mangled and bleeding, to the 
ground before his face. 

The remembrance of those scenes would 
often recur, when the pain of his many 
wounds had occasioned a temporary de- 
lirium ; and nought but the attentions of 
his beloved child could soothe his mind, 
and make existence supportable. Beautiful 
she was, — fit subject for « poet's pen or 
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painter's .pencil ; and her mind was fitted 
for such a shrine. Although she had not 
numbered twenty summers^ there lacked 
not wealthy suitors for such a perfection. 
Her father was a man of great learning 
for that rude age^ when some of England's 
stoutest knights could neither read or 
write ; but he was not the less skilled in 
warlike exercises, and had done good ser- 
vice on tlie part of the weak-minded Henry 
and his amazon Queen ; indeed this had 
considerably reduced his possessions^ and, 
when he returned home, the coldness of 
those of his neighbours, who had not taken 
part in the quarrel, stung him to the quick. 
But he concealed his indignation, and 
appeared but little abroad, seldom ven- 
turing to leave his estate, unless upon 
particular occasions. 

Several years had elapsed since the 
death of his sons, during which time the 
deadly feuds of the Roses had raged wit}i 
unabated fury. At length the Yorkists 
prevailed, and Henry was in their power. 
Not long after, Queen Margaret landed 
in England, accompanied by her son, re- 
solving to try the issue of another battle, 
and being encamped near Teiivksbury ^e 
waited the approach of Edward. 
' Sir John had heard of the landing of 
the Queen, and although he forgot not the 
heavy losses he had sustained by espousing 
her cause, he would have gladly joined 
her standard, had not his wounds rendered 
him incapable of bearing arms. The 
Knight was well aware that a battle mu^t 
be fought as soon as the two armies met 
each other, and he waited anxiously for 
the result of the combat. 

One evening, in the month of May, Sir 
John sat in a small room, which he used 
as a study 't he had once or twice attempted 
to read, but the agitation of his mind 
would not allow him^ His jewelled fingers 
held down the leaves of a splendidly illu- 
minated book, but his eye wandered from 
the page, and glanced sorrowfully on a 
siiit of battered armour, which stood in 
one comer of the room. A lance, a sword- 
and a mace hung against the wall ; they 
had been once wielded by a vigorous and 
skilful hand, but were now to be used by 
their possessor no more ! He thought on 
the time when he had vaulted on his horse 
amidst the shojuts of his retainers, armed 
in that harness which he was never to. fill 
again : he thought also on the fate of his 
two sons, and then on his only remaining 
child, tis beautiful and virtuous Agnes : 
no marvel that his book was unheeded. 
He sat for some time in this mood, until 
jight had closed in, when the clatter of 
horses' hoofs struck on his ear. He lis- 
tened attentively. Had the battle been 
fought T—It might be a party of the co^- 



^uerors. oome to bum and spoil his dwell** 
ing»— no, it was a single horseman. Scarce 
had the thoughts risen in his mind, when 
a servant entered, and informed him that 
a traveller waited without, reauiring a 
night's shelter under his roof, having 
been attacked by a band of men, who had 
slain his servant. The Knight commanded 
them to show the stranger every attention^ 
and having descended into the hall, he 
welcomed him with much courtesy. 

In answer to Sir John's inquiries, the 
stranger, in a few words, informed him 
that his name was Godfrey Haviland, and 
that he was on his way to Cirencester, 
when he was waylaid by a party of men, 
who killed his only attendant, and that he 
escaped through the fleetness of his horse. 

" Ay, ay,*^ said Sir John, " some of 
the cursed fore-riders belonging to one 
of the armies which must now lie in the 
neighbourhood ; but, J hope, Sir, they, 
have not despoiled you of any valuables?" 

" No, nothing, save a jerkin and hose, 
which niy poor knave had strapped be- 
hind him.-" 

*'*Twas lucky that you escaped with 
your life, Sir ; these are unsettled times^ 
and the strongest arm takes most. What 
hoi Will, a flagon of Malmsey, and^^ 
pasty for my guest.** 

In a few minutes a table was spread, 
and a venison pasty, together with a large 
gammon of bacon, and a flagon of wine, 
was set before the stranger, who eat 
heartllv. Having Snished his repast, h^ 
begged to know the name of his enters 
tainer. 

On the Knighf s replying to this quesr 
tion, the stranger's face was flushed for 
a moment, and then turned deadly pale ; 
but Sir John noticed it not, and desired 
a servant to bid the Lady Agnes attend 
him. She shortly entered, and was in- 
troduced by her father as his daughter, 
— his sole remaining child. The breast 
of the stranger heaved, and a burning 
blush passed across his fine and manly 
countenance, but the Knight attributed 
this to ba^fulness ; his guest was but a 
youth, and had, perhapi^, been little in 
the company of females ; but Haviland's 
• emotion was occasioned by a far difl^erent 
feeling. He knew that his father. Sir 
William Havjland, was the man who ha4 
slain the son of his now kind and hospi- 
table entertainer, whose hall now sheltered 
him in a time of danger and uncertainty. 
— It was- fortunate that Sir John knew 
not the name of the destroyer of his son, 
or his dwelling might have been a scene of 
murder, but he had never learnt the name 
and title of the man who had slaun .hi9 
boy. 

The beauty of A^es made * sfarof/^ 
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impression on youngs Havila&d^ who more 
than ever regrettS (he fierce rashness 
of his father. He saw clearly that there 
was little hope of a union with the family 
who had suffered such a loss by the hand 
of his parent, and when night arrived, 
he retired to rest^ his mind di^urbed by a 
multitude of painful reflections. Sleep 
fled his couch^ and wlien morning dawn- 
ed he arose unrefreshed. After dressing 
himself, and preparing for his departure^^ 
he passed out from his chamber, when 
the first object he beheld was Agnes» 

Great was his astonishment on per- 
ceiving her at so early an hour ; but ere he 
had spoken, she moved softly away on 
tiptoe and waved her hand. He followed 
her until she had descended into a lower 
aparbnent, when the maiden, while her 
heart throbbed wildly, said — 

'* Fly from this place if you value 
your life, Sul you are known* to one of 
my father's men," 

" Known, dearest lady,*' faltered Ha- 
viland. 

*^ Ay, known as the son of the fierce 
laan who destray^l my poor brother,'* 
replied Agnes, while her blue eyes swam 
with tears; '* but fly, if you would not 
suffer a dreadful death. My maid told 
me yesterday, that our falconer, who 
was with my father at Hexham, swore 
that you are the son of Sir William 
HavUand ! — 'twill soon reach my father'a 
ears." 

" Oh, dearest ladv, how shall I express 
my gratitude — but, believe me, I had no 
share in your brother's death." 

" Talk not of that now, quick to the 
stables, and ride hard, for my father will 
soon be stirring." 

^' But how shall I ps^ the gate ?" 

"I have the keys here — haste, or you 
will be lost." 

As she spoke, she led the way to the 
stables, and Haviland, with all haste, sad- 
dled his horse. 

The gates were cautiously unlocked. He 
ptessed the hand of Agnes to his lips, 
w*hile his sobs impeded his voice ; but 
the dano^er . was great, and vaulting on 
his steed, he faltered " farewell," and 
soon left the hall behind him. 

Leaving Godfrey Haviland on his way, 
-we must return to ^Stapylton Hall.' 

As the morning advanced the old Knight 
arose, and breakfast being laid in a small 
room adjoining his study, he waited the 
presence of his guest. Agnes shortly 
entered, pale and dejected. 

" Why what ails thee, my child ?" said 

Sir John, as he kissed her blanched 

cheek, '* thou hast been weeping."— 

Agnes pleaded illness, and took her seat 

. by her father, who wondered at the ab- 



sence of his guest. After waiting for some 
time, a servemtwassentto rouse nim from 
his slumbers, when his flight was ^disco- 
vered. 

The old Knight was astonished beyond 
measure at the disappearance of his guest, 
and concluding that he was some adven^ 
iurer who had paid him a visit with a 
sinister intention, he desired his servants 
to look to the plate and other valuables ; 
when, in the midst of the confusion, the 
falconer came, and informed his master 
that he had entertained the son of his 
deadly foe. 

Words cannot paint the astonialimdnt 
and chagrin of Sir John upon receiving 
this intelligence. He stood for some 
moments as if paralized, then stamping 
fiirioudy on the floor, he desired that 
bis park-keeper should attend him, and 
striding into his study, slammed to the 
door with great violence. Agnes, alarmed 
for the .safety of the fugitive,; to whose 
flight she had been a party, flew to her 
chamber to conceal her agitation. 

In the mean time^ her father paced the 
room with hurried step. He stopped at 
times and looked on his battered harness, 
then struck his forehead with the palm of 
his hand, and vented his rage in a Ioav, 
half-stifled voice, by excitement rendered 
inarticulate, and resembling the growl of 
.an angry wolf. A tap at the door of the 
study roused him. 

** Enter,** he cried; and a man strode 
into the room, cap in hand ; he was rather 
under the ordinary height, but broad- 
shouldered and muscular. His face full, 
but distinctly marked, and his hair cut 
quite close to his head. His neck was 
bare and brawny, and his face, by 
constant exposure to the weather, had 
become of a dark brown. His' dress waai 
a coarse tunic of green, with trunk hos^ 
of led serge, and buskins of buff leather^ 
A short sword hung at his belt, which 
was buckled tight round hifi body. His 
whole appearance bespoke the perfect 
woodsman. 

^ *' Wat Fluister," said the Knight,*' thou 
hast been a faithful follower of mine for 
these twenty years — Harkee, I have need 
of thy assistance ; quick, don thy jaze- 
rant."t 

'*• I havis left it with Will the armourer, 
at Fairfbrd, to be mended, " said Wat. 

^' Take this then," reaching a jazerant 
from the wall : — *' haste, and on with it ; 
and look ye, take your bow and three of 
your best shafts ; begone ! and come to 
me as soon as thou art ready." 

t Jazbkakt. — A fh>ck of twisted or linked 
mail, withoat sleeves, somewiutt lighter tbaa 
the hauberk worn, by the ''"^ffJ^/^^Qlp 
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. Wat left the robni^ but in a £&w minutes 
returned. He>ha(l put on the.iKnight'js 
mailed, coat^ and a sallet or light iron cap. 
He carried his bow in his hand, and bore 
on his elbow a small target or buckler, 
like those worn by the archers of that 
period. 

** That's my nimble servitor," said the 
Knight ; '* and now saddle Cob, my gel- 
ding, take the blood hound, and ride uter 
the fellow who left this morning: — ^and 
harkee, Wat,** in a suppressed voice, 
*' 906 that he travel no mor^n-thou know- 
est what I mean 7 thou hast sharp diaifts, 
and ft trusty bow -^ give him not the same 
'vantage as thou would'st thine own ene- 
my—he is nUne ! shoot him from his 
horse, ere he knows that thou art near 
him I" . 

Wat stopped not a moment to question 
this command. It was enough that it was 
given by his master, whose word with 
him was law. In less than five minutes 
he passed out on the Knight's own horse, 
at full speed, followed by the hound. 
After riding a short distance, Wat distin- 
guished the markf-of the fugitive's horse's 
hooCs, and the dog was immediately laid 
on. He well knew that Haviland would 
find it difficult to pick his way over a part 
of the country he was unacquainted with, 
and he doubted not that he should come 
up with him before he had got any dis- 
tance. 

Godfrey Haviland was tiot far off. He 
heard the yelp of the dog, and a. cold tre- 
mor ran through his firame, as he disco- 
vered that he was tracked. Wat, though 
he could not see his' victim, knew well 
that he was. not far off, he therefore in- 
creased his pace, and moved on rapidly. 
Haviland, in the mean time, bad struck 
out .of the rpad, and gallopp^ across the 
country. It was not long before a brook 
stopped his progress : he beheld it with 
joy, as he well knew it was the only re- 
fuge from the enemy that tracked him. 

'* Now, my good steed," said he, 
'^ bear thy master Uirough this trial, or Im ■ 
will never press thy trusty sides again." 

He plunged into the brook as he spoke. 
The sUream was swollen, but the iioble 
animal swam with its master for several 
yards, when the water became shallower. 
Fearing V> land again, Haviland dashed 
down the stream, which ran through a 
wood at a little distance. He arrived 
therejustin time to escape from the view 
of his pursuers, who came up to the brook 
as Haviland entered the wood. Wat 
swore deeply on finding that he was 
baulked. 

** Ah I 'tis of no use. Fangs," said he 
to the dog, as he saw. the animal run ' up 
and down Ihc bank of the stream. " AVe 



have been tracking an old hand, let us 
both return and prepare our backs for the 
cudgel.'* 

After several endeavours to regain the 
^centj( Wat turned his horse's head to- 
wards home. He soon reached the hall, 
and having repilaced Cob in the stable, he 
repaired to Sir JdKn's apartment. 

" Well, Wat," said the Knight eagerly, 
*' ^ast thou revenged me ?" 

** No," repHed he, sullenly, scarce 
knowing, what to say— ** he has 'scaped." 

" Ha ! thou knave !" cried Sir John, 
starting on his feet, — " escaped, did'st 
thou say ? — Then anil foiled, and through 
thy mischance— There, villain^ take thy 
guerdon.** 

As he spoke, he struck Wat a violent 
blow on his broad chest, which, spite of 
the jazerant he wore, made the woodsman, 
stagger, and proved that the Knight had 
one powerful arm left. The blood mounted 
in Wat's dark face — ^his eyes flashed fire, 
and with a thrust of his hand he sent the 
Knight reeling to the wall — then grasped 
the handle of his short sword, which he 
half unsheathed.; but it fell batk harm- 
lessly in its scabbard ; its wearer's head 
sunk upon his breast — a tear fell on the 
floor, but file foot of the woodsman was 
(quickly drawn over it, and he stood mo- 
tionless for several moments without 
speaking. 

" Wat," said the Knight, after a long 
pause, " thou hast raised thy hand against 
thy master, and—" 
j^/* I have," interrupted Wat, "and will 
not the poor worm turn on the foot that 
treads it down ? — ^I am your vassal, 'tis 
true ; I have eaten of your bread ^ thejse 
twenty years, and ne'er took blow before. 
Tou are my master, or ypur blood should 
wash this floor." 

'* These are hio;h words for one of thy 
stamp," said the Knight, in a tone of re- 
monstrance, fearing to aiiger the resolute 
woodsman, whose temper was always 
mild and gentle, except when . I'oused. — 
" A rope and a swing from the wall 
would have been thy fatei* if thou had'st 
some masters ; but thou hast served me 
faithfully " 

" And been struck like a dog in return," 
said Wat. 

'^ Nay, nay, Wat, dwell not on that — 
but how came the springald to escape ?" 

" He made for the brook, and baulked 
the hound — ^twas no fault of mine." 

'* Well, well," continued the Knight, 
in a calnler tone, " it can't be helped now ; 
but I am vexed at his escape. His father 
dew my Edward when the poor boy lay 
on the ground disarmed and helpless." 

Sir John drew hb hand across his face . 
as he spoke, and wiped the tear away 
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%hiGh hung en his eyelid. Wat's stem 
tature was softened. 

" My honoured master,*' said he, 
** would I had known that yesternight — 
you should have been revengred." 

" I know thee, Wat— I know thee," 
said the Knight, '^ and methinks thou hast 
had time to know thy master, and bear 
with him when he speaks thee harshly. 
Here, let this mate amends.*' 

He placed several g6ld pieces in Wat*s 
'liand. The woodsman received the mo- 
ney on his broad palm, looked eamestty. 
At it for several moments, thea let it slip 
between his fingers, and it fell on the 
floor. 

" I will not take it. Sir John," he said, 
*' my master's love and protection is the 
onlv wage I crave." 

tie th^ abruptly left the room, before 
(he Knight had time to reply. 
' ** Strange fellow'.** exclaimed Sir John, 
" there*s not a pampered knave on my 

Soor estates that possesses half thy feeling— 
lou, at least, art faithful." 
We njust now return to Godfrey Havi* 
land, whom we left, after he bad baMed 
ins pursuer. He held on his way at 
full speed until he had quite cleared the 
wood, when he resolved at all hazard to 
inquire of the next person he mef^ the 
Way to the town of Tewkesbury. It wds 
not long before he obtained the necessary 
information, and found that he had de- 
viated considetably frdm the road. After 
tn hour's hard riding, he came in sight of 
the town, and beheld the tents of the Lan- 
castrian forces spread over the fields; while 
from one of the largest, the Queen's ban- 
ner floated in the breeze. Various bodies 
6f soldiers Were in mdtion,and their atihour 
and weapons fljished brightly in the mom* 
fng*s sun, which shone resplendent on the 
Coteswold hills, t|^at rose ab6ve the ex- 
tensive landscape, covered with the Verdure 
of spring. 

(To be Continued,) 



THB QUEEiN OF THE GARDEN 

BOWER. 

*the SoAg ttf MUa Mitford*t New Tragedjf t^f 

Rienzi. 

^e Red Row is Queen of tht Garden Bower, 

That glows In the sun at noon. 
And the Lady Lily's tlie fairest flow'r 

That swings her white bells in the breece 6t 
June; 
But they who come mid flrost and flood, 

Peeping from banlc or root of tree, 
^e Primrose and the Viuldt bud. 

They are the dearest flowers to me. 

The Nightingale's is the sweetest song 

That ever the Rose has heard. 
And when the Larlc sings the clouds among^ 

The Lily looks vp to the heavenly bird } 



Bnt the Robin with his eye of )et, 
Who pipes from the bare boughs vaiBtmf 

To the Primrose pale and Violet, 
He is the dearest song to me. 



THE DYING NUN. 

(For the Olio.) 

Reclining ftf her last faint sleep she lay. 
And as the moon in mournful sadness kissed 
Her lonely couch, she smiled. Nn sister friend 
Wasnearthat couch, theheav'n bound thought 

to mar } 
But while the meUorw organ's distant strain 
Swell'd into deepdets in the dreamy air. 
She slept, and prayed the while sweet whis. 

pering 
Responses. Then Anon there came a pause. 
Of that 6esc«miiig, wheteln angels hold 
Thdr bland cornmuninga i 'twas a lapse that 

e'en 
Made silence list in ecstasy, and drew 
The wandering soul from Wettry slumber tO 
It's mystery. In smiles she woke, for she 
Had dream'd of heav'n | and now the earth 

seem'd dumb 
With sorrow at the loss of so mtich sweetness, 
if ark you the veily tint which death sadelf^ 

cate 
Hath spread : Full surely he some angel hath 
Instolied with his rough jurisdiction, to 
Construct a softer path to blessedness ; 
For he as sweetly steals o'er that wan face 
As shadows grow in eve's declining sun. 
And hark t sbe|welcomes his approach with 

song. 
The waning spirit, solving into air. 
In heaven's own silvery brightness graced, 
-In numbers soft aS e'er made sorrow smile. 
She bids her last good-bye to earthly beauty, 
ChanUng its lasting lullaby into the grave. 
Adieu awhile thou de&r departed shade \ 
In heay'ns dominions,- haply, thou may'st rank 
With those, who In the ho«r of doom surround 
The mercy seat, and heav'ns almighty wrath 
Sooth down to bland forgiveness. Oh, If so. 
And I that heard thee sing thy soml away. 
Sweet recognition make to heav'n for grace^ 
Not daring to look up, I'll sue to thee 
For interceding meed, and in thy smile 
Welcome! long alien'd hope, nOr know despair. 
W. MORLEY. 



LOVE. 
(For the Olio J 

Ye bachelors! pr'ythee, beware I 
For LoVe wears a varied disguise I 

He lurks in the tresses of hair, 
And floats in the soul of the eyes; 

He sleeps in the dimples of cheekg. 
That blush with his beautiful glow; 

On lips he a pleasure-ground se6ks, 
And feeds on the kiss they bestow. 

He makes Beauty's movement hit sun. 
Or romps with her shade on the ground i 

Wherever her fairy feet run 
The sly young attendant is found. 

On down of the bosom that swells. 
With fancies hislessons impart ; 

in each many beauty he dwellt, 
Biit livee, ltk« a thotight, in the htart. T« 
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RESCOLLBCTIONS OF THE BAR. 

Continued f ram page 185. 

**'ApTifR a long, long interval, there 
came within the precincts, but not the 
rules of the Bench^ he of the Emerald 
Isle to enlighten us. That was an acqui- 
sition ; for, as Shelah would say, he was 
* a jewel of a man,' and would *talk : 
ye gods ! how he would talk.* Lord 
Ellenborough was terribly posed at his 
first appearance, and was really taken by 
surprise ; the Chief-Justice's philosophy 
was wholly at fault — all his speculations 
on life and character were completely set 
at defiance, and the concatenation of long 
established ideas, once and for ever irre- 
trievably disturbed by the alliterative and 
fluent Hibernian. Trope, simile, meta- 

Ehor, and all figures of speech were 
rought totlie assault of judicial patience: 
the chaste and classic scholarship of the 
peer was ^ frightened from its propriety,* 
he snorted like the war-horse in Job, he 
shook his wig in very indignation, and 
seemed ready to descend from his pride 
of place and bring down judgment in 
propria persona on the offending bar- 
rister ; but nothing would do, the orato- 
rical shilelah was still flourished with 
tremendous efi^ect round his affrighted 
bead. ItVas a running fire. It set at 
nought all the experience of his Lordship, 
for he might but remember hapiv Bishop 
Atterbury's mild reproach of Lord Ca- 
do^an, that he was ' a bold, bad, blus- 
tenng, bloody booby ;' or the title to Dr. 
Milner's pamphlet of the miraculous cure 
of * Winifred White of Wolverhampton, 
at St. Winifred's Well ;* but what were 
they to the rosary-strung alliteration of 
Charles Phillips ? It was the report of 
Perkins's gun, distinguished by time 
alone, yet ever the same in sound — ^it 
came over the ear like the * sweet south,* 
when it approaches in less favoured 
climes, loaded with the faint and pestife- 
rous blasts of the<^sirocco. 

" Heaven be good unto us, but it seems 
that the luckless tribunal has been gifted 
with another import from .the Sister Isle 
— ^)ne who has modestly declared * that 
when he does prepare his speeches, he 
produces periods for which he has no rea- 
son to blush.' He has, it would appear, 
enough. of business, if it be' only in his 
own cause. Perhaps no one envies him 
his client, and he may yet fail perhaps 
in his attempts against the Pr^ss, as one 
I knew did towards himself^ — a man who, 
being desperately enamoured of a scorn- 
ful lady, proposed to move her feelings 
by suicide, and yet enjoy the result of 
his act, and who, when the door of the 



chamber was burst open, as the report o^ 
the harmless pistol was heard, exclaimed^ 
with mingled vexation and self-satisfae* 
tion, to his friend, ' By the powers, gen 
tlemen, but I have missed myself !' 

'^ What, in the name of all that is 
witty, has become of Dubois? Surely 
we nave some need of him in these de- 
generate days, and of a continuation of 
his * Ryghte merry and conceitede Tour.* 
His debut in the law was as a client, not 
a counsellor; when he stood upon his 
defence as the author of ' My rocket- 
book,* and dared to brave the fury of 
Sir Richard Phillips himself. Alas I 
that was a settler of the famous Sir John 
Carr and his pleasant histories, and before 
unheard-of jests — all fell before the ruth- 
less and unsparing hand of Dubois ; his 
just and humorous exposS of the preten- 
sions of the travelled knight attracted the 
commendation even of Sir Vicary him- 
self, who had never biefore, perhaps, ex* 
pressed approbation of any thing not pe- 
culiarly law-full, and drew down on the 
City publisher the emphatic encomium 
of Lord Ellenborough, 'That he was. 
the weakest man ever allowed to walk 
abroad without a keeper;' The joint 
attack of author, advocate, and judge, 
could not be withstood — Joe Miller was 
foreclosed to the wandering cavalier, 
and book- fitted regions for ever left un- 
visited. The defendant bad the victory ; 
for the party was eminently nnequal, and 
the defeated knight had better have pre- 
viously exclaimed with Voiture, the poet, 
when challenged to the combat, 'The 
party is not equal — you are tall, and I 
short — ^you are brave, and I am a cow- 
ard — you wish to kill me, I consent to 
be considered as killed — what do you 
want more?' There, unfortunately^ did 
Dubois' critical exertiois cease. It could 
not certainly be from want of subject ; it 
might be, on the contrary, that it was 
but too abundant, and that he might grow 
bewildered as he contemplated the amount, 
and cast away his pen . in despair. We 
are bound to be right joyful that a su<>. 
cessor has not been wholly wanting to 
him, for a similar supposititious and most 
satisfactory murder has been but now 
committed on one who out-carred Carr 
himself ;— on one who contrived, by hi» 
books, to shove himself into the pre- 
sence of every crowned head in Europe 
unable to read, or, reading, to compre- 
hend them. Peace to the manes of the 
hapless, but amusing Caledonian ; and 
honour to him who bade him rely rather 
on that faith he pretends to, and on 
which he drew so largely in his transac- 
tions with the public, than upon bis good 
works, for future comfort. jOOQTc 
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"^I deemed thM I bad spdketi of all 
those trho' claittied'Ireland Us their native 
country ; but'lhferb'>«^ad trtie we inust not 
forget, and that was Mike Nolin ; he 
who, to math perseverance and study, 
added somewhat of ^eniusrand the brogue, 
published well and lat^tv on that most 
intricate of all subjects, the Poor Laws, 
and was consequently in request at the 
Sessions in cases of settlement. If there 
were little doubt that his ultimate acotiain- 
tance with a brandh of our bhissed sys- 
tem, which of itself demands a life of 
labour to master, was of itself sufficient 
to insure him practice, he did not deem 
it prudent to omit other means of gaining 
the good will of those who might benefit 
him in fortune or in fame. He was the 
very pink of courtesy to all ranks, from 
the Bench to the usher ; — magistrate and 
advocate, attorney and juryman, clerk 
and door-keeper, even the prisoner at the 
bar, had it lioerally conferred upon hun. 
There were smiles for all and every one, 
and yet to spaie ; and, whether affected 
or sincere, thev' had the merit of seeming 
candour, which would have easily tri- 
umphed over the more servile acquies- 
cence of any Sir Perlinax of the North, 
and borne away triumphantly the palm 
t>f favour from the most accomplished 
hooef of them all. Whatever business 
he took in hand he conducted well — in a 
stnu^ht forward, lawyer-like manner, — 
leaving flourishes to Phillips, and periods 
for the future benefit of French ; and so 
•Xpert was he eventually considered, 
that, although an Irishman, he became a 
Welsh Judj?e ; a"nd, covering his broad 
shoulders with a $:own of Florentine, was 
admitted to the honours of a breakfast in 
Lincoln's Inn ; and fed largely and luxu- 
riously in the generous refectory of the 
late liord Chancellor. 

It might have been presumed that the 
genius of the Bar had long since disco- 
vered all the paths to the attainment of 
wealth or reputation ; but the events of 
each succeeding day informs us that hu- 
man invention has but now found itself 
unshackled, and that the world is yet as 
in its infancy in all the better 'arts of life. 
It would be'little creditable to the profes- 
sors of the law, that, while all others are 
" progressing" in the march of mind, 
they alone should be stationary, and it 
must give us pleasure when we find an- 
tii^ue and unwholesome prejudices cast 
aside, and some bolder and more daring 
spirit quit the beaten track, and ascer- 
tain a novel path to the attainment of 
fame or -honour. Lord Eldon himself, 
it is said, once proposed, in despair of 
advancement, to quit the Bar for the 
Church. (What an ample field for spe- 



culation is there, to those who may in- 
dulge itj on what might have been the 
consequences of such a change I) Sir 
William Grant was, in early life, near 
abandoning us for the wilds of Canada : 
Sergeant Rough, af^r a life of practice, 
betook hhn to the West Indies; Har- 
grave, that giant of knowledgfe, could not 
stem the stream, and died in poverty ; 
and how many others are there, who, 
after the expenditure of a fortune in qua- 
lifying themselves for the profession — 
after sacrificing all the better hours of 
life to toil and study— with heahh de- 
cayed, and hopes for ever crushed, have 
abandoned the pursuit, and ended a mi- 
serable existence in need, obscurity, and 
pain. But it is the best attribute of hu- 
man wit, that it may divert the ft-owns of 
Fortune, and chalk out plans uncontem- 
plated before, if not to riches, at least to 
notoriety. It was truly gratifying, there- 
fore, to find that the Royal Society of 
Musicians, forsooth, had unanimously, as 
publicly, expressed their thanks to a pro- 
fessional gentleman *' for offering his gra- . 
tuitous opinion on any legal question** 
connected with that eminent body ! Here 
are vour fooleries — ^the Genius oi Discord 
in the sanctum sanctorum of Harmony it- 
self—a bar without notes — anticipated 
crotchets— Guitarre cases exemplified — a 
sharp among flats — ^Fi-fa and Sol-fa — a 
legal opinion set to music ! What next 
sh^l we have T Let the most timid as- 
pirant no longer fear renown. There 
are yet counsel wanting to steam engines, 
and what an opportunity is there onered 
for vapouring l an advocate for the pro- 
secution of the Thames Tunnel might, 
surely, find a place t Chamber-advi- 
sers to iron rail-toads, Showing the road 
to railin|;: and surely, some s3rmpathi- 
zing spirit might even not refuse to pa- 
tronise the claims of those headless blocks, 
the Elgin marbles." 

'•Do you know any thing of the offi- 
cers of the King's Bench Oourt T" 

*• Only that more than one half of them 
are apparently useless, from other occu- 
pations, habit, or station ; or^ if not, 
must be gifted with taleuts for the perfor- 
mance of various as confficting duties, 
denied to ordinary men. Let Mr. Broug- 
ham turn his attention that way, even 
though he himself may lose something by 
his motion. We have a Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, who. disdains not to act as 
Clerk to the Master of the Coort of Kins's 
Bench ! — another peer of Parliament, who 
is one of the Custodes Brevium ! — a bar- 
rister, who is also clerk at Nisi Prius ! — 
a noble Duke, who receives the profits of 
the Seals on two tribunals ! ! In another 
court, two baronets officiate, or are nomi 
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nsfted, as subaltern olBcers to the Jtid^ ! 
a^Lord Preadent of the Council, who biit 
lately, with, all our colonial coiic€!nis t6 
Occupy iiim, found ample time to fiiiifli 
the functions of Clerk of the Crown to 
the Chancellor ! The Hereditary Grand 
Falconer himself a^^umes place tts his 
Lordship's .'Re^strar— -and hereditary 
Reffistrar too ! I There is, too, a poetical 
lord, who, in addition to his contributions 
to the ' Gentleman's,* finds time for the 
less impohant avocations, lay and eccle- 
siaslical, of — but I. have not breath to 
spare, so do consult the Court CalendarJ 
if you have one.. One but now Master 
in Chancery, and at present an officer df 
the House of Peers, who condescends to 
supply attorneys with subpoenas ! A 
Governor-General of India, who adds to 
his Oriental titles, the homelier denomi- 
nation of *' Clerk of the pipe in the Ex- 
chequer !"— a viceroy and a hookah- 
bearer ! I An'English Earl and Prussian 
Count, who, althoug^h a Qi^ef-Justice in 
Eyre, officiates as Prothonotory in a 
countv court ! andiast, although not least, 
a Serfeant-at-Arms, who, jusdy acknow- 
ledged to be' the first orator of the ag^, is 
the advocate of freedom in the uniform of 
a Gendarme, and who, in the exercise of 
opposing duties^ may haply be doomed 
first to advocate the cause of a defendant, 
and, if he fail in that, be has but to doJfT 
his robe, and seizfe the mace, and take hi^ 
hapless clietft into custody ! But we will 
be content to leave him his humbler ho- 
nours for the good he proposes to eflect ; 
and if he adopt the suggestion I have 
advanced, of relieving the tribunals of that 
dead weight on justice— sinecurists, we 
win retain him in his office, that he may 
complete the reform Cm which it is to be 
hoped he n^ay succeed) and in his execu- 
tive and ministerial character, drive the 
mere money changers from the precincts 
of the Temple." New Man. 



THE BACHELOR TS DAKGEB OF 
MATRIMOITT. 

(For the Olio. J 

A roving life has Joys I own, 
Deltgfatful to the wayward mind j 

But, soon Its fickle pleasures flowD, 
Leave only dark regret behind. 

The weary spirit longi for rest. 
The calm repose of settled home, 

With socUl love and .comfort blest, 
WheAce it no more may wish to roam. 

The world may smile, and fortune shed 
Her .rldiest bounties on his. bead, 

Yet the gay youth, by fancy led. 
Will sign upon his lonely bed 



Vte* MW^IiUraiilrKie mgd imlles 
•By Uesflfaig'wiRnii he may be-bliet, 

B is Joys to shar^, «ai«. to beguile, 
And find his heaven on her fond breast. 

Joy is not joy if felt lUone, 

And woe tamecft is sad indeed. 
If B4> kind heart Tfgard our moan. 

And soothe the wounds Jthat in^y hlced. 

Blest is his lotf-yonng-fioUles past. 
Who finds ao aweet^ «oi dear a.iiiate. 

In gentle love's soft fetters fast 
Bound to his fortunes and his fife. 

To see her happy whom he loves. 
And happy too in his embrace ;— 

Raptures like thiathe-youth' who roves 
In his wild i)Hi«l«i Bete co«ld4fMe. 

T. M. 



4E|^ €.tici(Hmf^, (No. 3.) 

MR. L 5, THE TREASURER. 

** Tlmotheus placed. on high* 
AmIdHhe tansful quire." 

^ Many .TretsuTBrs Tun away with the 
treasure of a Socie^, and the contents of 
the sprncely painted tin box is but too 
fretpientljT non.est inventus. The present 
treasurer;however, of the Cecilian Society 
iS'tooTeputable a man of weight and sub- 
stance to. excite any fear as to tlie safety 
of their notes, or unnecessary shakes for 
the scores which he keeps for the general 
harmony. Doubtless, as the main pipe 
•andrhef d'oeuvre of a late eminent priestly 

citixen, Mr. L s, can alwavs plodb 

the well of his purse, and give Ihe' heav- 
ing of the lead,* when he makes his obei- 
sance to an auditory in Albion Hall. No 
Serson who has seen this gentleman would 
oubC for a moinent that he has a musical 
face ; and the truth is, that not city feast- 
ing makes him jolly, but the water which 
he drinks instead of wine, and his devoted 
ness to Music, to which he is wedded 
by an undivided pledge :'«oually indi^ 
ferent as to who toils Hke a Demosthenes 
by the lamp, in studious brain-searchings 
and midnight hag-scratchings, under the 
influence of the. eaccethes scriberuH, so 
that he can hav^, like Polyphemus, whom 
he sometimes represents effectivelv in Acis 
and Galatea,* his eyes convergecT into- one 
noted vision, and fixed on the prettily and 
modestly befiaved saintly creature, Cecilia, 
and be accommodated with 

* A hundred reeds of decent growth, 
To fill the pipe of his capacions mouth.' 



• Or, as Gee, a celebrated • Oboe pUyer,» 
.used .quaintly to pronottocc It :-*-* Axis in 
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When Mr. L < tint beoame a mem- 
ber of the Society, he practised military 
tactics against the dreaded Napoleon in-* 
vasion, and was a trim fugleman, and sort 
of speculum to the corps of the Ward in 
which, we believe, he now resides. We 
remember him then a genteel and well* 
shaped young man, 

' A yery Bacdmt erer fair,' 

and one whose gallantries were not given 
to ihe witching mistress of the 

' Pioati orgies and jAoua ain,' 
of his 



For, 



'Heavenly harmoily 
seyolving in hli altered sonl.* 

' War, he snng, !« foil and tronble, 
Fighting atiU, and atlU destroying.' 



Being enlisted, or as military men wonld 
say, drafted, into Cecilia's army, less 
dangerous than that of Joan of Are, he 
remained at drill, a raw recruit, till his 
perseverance raised him to a stand near 
the organ, and fiddled the noisy tenor of 
his way ; and [rising to a higher pitch, as 
if desirous of a finer chord, he took the 
second to a stancf-still to all leaders, from 
the hint- tapping Mr ..Charlton, to the pre- 
sent blackberry of the band, Mr. B >y. 

With his violin, Mr. L s is Very par- 
ticular, and he loVes to draw a choice bow 
as well as his patroness. He also keeps 
rings of knots, and screws his (kit to his 
breast with uncommon zest, always lend- 
ing his ear to her cries. It is matter of 
surprise with us, that he has not made 
more proficiency on the violin, since we 
are aware, his ambition has paced with 
his practice. That he never took lessons, 
as to' the graces, we are certain, or he 
would not pinch his instrument into fits, 
and niggle it up to his chin, as if he would 
squeeze the poor, mortified cremona into 
* thin airs.' But, 

'The power of music all our hearts allow, 
And what TImotheus was, is L^-^s now If 



t TImotheus, one of the most celebrated mu- 
sicians, wan bom at Miletus, an Ionian city of 
Caria, in the third year of the 9dd Olympiad. 
His first endeavours were not successful, and 
he was hissed by the whole people. He be- 
came afterwards the most excellent performer 
upon the Ct^Aara of his times. His reputa* 
tion drew after him a great number of disci- 
ples. It is said that he took twice the sum from 
those who came to learn to play upon the flute 
(oi the cithara) if they had been taught before 
by another master. His reason was, that when 
an excellent musician succeeded such as were 
indifferent, he had double the pains with the 
scholar : that of making him forget what he 
had learnt before, the far greater difficulty, 
and to instruct him anew. 
Phrynis miiy be considered as the author of 



As a vocalist, Mr. L - " S does Bot 
manage his voice, (which has compass, and 
with judgment would expand into volume 
wide enough for an amateur,) whose ca- 
taract intonations rarely fall or rise into 
a modulated current of sweetness, but are 
sometimes impetuous bv their force, and 
overflow the spot whicn they should fer- 
talize. 1 Barnng a provincial enuncia- 
tion, tnese defects might be remedied, 
would he go into training, — a submission 
which the dignity and pride of a Ceciliaa 
Would never consent to. His endeavours^ 
nevertheless, are well meant, and laud- 
ably employed ; and in his private and 
public deportment, he is a sincere and 
agreeable companion. Muscclus. 



THE SAILOR. 

A SKETCH. 

(For the Olio.) 

The gold he gets does good to others. 
Though he at random leta it fly $ 

For, as niiinkind are alibis brothers. 
He keeps it in the family. 

DlBOIN. 

The bluntness, recklessness, and valour 
of the English sailor have become pro- 
verbial : he is continually furnishing sub- 
jects for jest and anecdote. Reader, con- 



the first alterations made in the ancient mosicr 
with regard to the Cithara. These changes 
consisted, in the first place, in the addition of 
two new strings to the seven which composed 
that instrument before him; in the second 

Elace, in the compass and modulation, which 
ad no longer the manly and noble simplicity - 
of the ancient music. Aristophanes reproaches 
him with it in the comedy of the Cleuds, 
wherein Justice speaks in these terms of the 
ancient education of youth. '* They went to- 
gether to the house of the player upon <be 
cithara — where they learnt the hymn of the 
dreadful Pallas," et eeU If any of them ven- 
tured to sing In a buffoon manner, or to intro* 
duce inflections of voice, like those which pre- 
vail in these days, in the airs of Phrynis, he 
was punished severely. Phrynis having pre^ 
sented himself in soflie public games at Lace- 
dsemon, with bis Cithara of nine strings, 
Ecprepes, one of the Ephori, would have two 
of them cut away, and suffered him only to 
choose whether they should be the two highest 
or the two lowest. TImotheus, some short 
time after, being present upon the same oc- 
casion at the Carman games, the Ephori acted 
in the same manner with regard to him. 

X Mr. L— — s is an advocate for the more 
frequent introducthon of modem music, and 
in which he excels as ^« vocalist ; but the 
chorus^ who think of nothing but making ' the 
lofty roofs rebound,* and tearing the chords 
into tatters, invariably, oppose simple harmo* 
nics in place of their mighty noise,— 'For 
ecerl— Forewtfr ''» 
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•eire a shoit^ (hick-set fellow, lomewhat 
about the height of five feet seven inches, 
with an habitual stoop ; a black handker- 
chief tied loosely round his brawny neck, 
his legs thrust into trowsers of coarse can- 
vas, a fflazed hat shading his wealher- 
beaten face, and a pigtail of a truly 
respectable length sticking out over the 
collar of his jacket of true blue. This is 
a British sailor, a regular man-o*-war's- 
man, your real Jack I'ar. We do not 
class those under the head of sailors, who 
sail between London and the North Fore- 
land, and are noted for their affecting the 
bluntness of the true sailor, without pos- 
sessing one particle of his genero^ty. 
Jack would scofn acquaintance with such 
*' swabs :" he seldom comes ashore, and 
when he does, it is with an air of con- 
tempt for terra-firma, which he thinks not 
at all worthy to be pressed by his 
" pins." 

No man ties on his handkerchief, wears 
his long Quartered shoes, or chews his 
pigtail with such a grace as J ack ; he is 
a marine exquisite, tne only being per- 
mitted to appear at the court of Neptune. 
If any one doubt this, let him remember 
how uncourteously his godship receives 
the uninitiated ; disturbing their bile, and 
making them execrate salt water whenever 
they attempt to enter on his domains. 

How. extravagant are the actions of a 
sailor on his first coming ashore I He is 
astonished that the earui does not move, 
and, not finding himself quite right in his 
** upper works," endeavours to allay his 
queer sensations by copious libations of 
grog ; then in company with his girl, he 
visits the haberdasher's shops, and buys 
her lace, caps, stockings, gloves, and 
other articles of finery, till me is com- 
pletely, (to use his own phrase,) " rin- 
ged out." — But this will not take all his 
money ; he must buy a few watches, and 
what? — whv fry them! — This we have 
seen done, half-a-dozen in the pan toge- 
ther, and then smashed to pieces with a 
hammer ! — how would he get through his 
prize money else 7 

Jack, if a true, thorough-bred sailor, is 
out of his element if ashore, and when all 
his money is spent, nothing pleases him 
better than the ^sight of the Blue Peter, 
Which calls him on board again, — and on 
board he gets, his pockets as light as his 
heart, for no cares disturb the mind of 
Jack ; yet there are some who would 
make him a philosopher — a thinking being 
— and thereby entirely spoil him, render 
him a dull, spiritless animal, .unfit for any 
service. We fear the men we are attempt- 
ing to describe are getting scarce, for 
Inany sailors have become grave, cogi- 
tating fellows. We would have an act 



passed to do^ away with all representa- 
tions of nautical dramas at the theatres, 
where an actor, dressed in blue and white, 
vaunts of his valour, and talks about 
*' every man doing his duty," and '* im- 
mortal Nelson," and such like trash ; 
while the real Jack (he who has heard 
broadside for broadside given, and seen 
his ship's side forced in by 4he enemv's 
shot, while his slaughtered eomrades lay 
around him,) blushes till his sun^bumt 
face becomes still darker ; wonders what 
it can mean, and begins to think himself 
Ta. fine fellow. 

We are no friends to the Bethel Union, 
which has done much harm : how can a 
man who hears the words *' he Uiat liveth 
by the sword, shall perish by the sword," 
be taught to stab and pistol his fellow 
man ? whatever may be said about pa- 
triotism. No, teach him obedience to his 
commander, his duty to his messmates, and 
check with caution his indiscretions. We 
may then hope to see as stout hearts as • 
those that sailed with Duncan, Howe, and 
Nelson, in time of need again man the 
wooden walls of old England ! 

J. Y. A— N. 



THB COLISBUM. 

Thb Emperor Vespasian, after liis re- 
turn from the Jewish war, in the year 72 
of the Christian era, caused this wonderful 
ami»hitheatre to be built in that part of 
ancient Rome where were the ponds and 
gardens of Nero. It was completed in 
four years, and his son Titus dedicated it 
by the slaughter of five thousand wild 
beasts on the arena. Adrian caused the 
colossal statue of Nero to be removed 
from the vestibule of his own palace, and 
placed in this amphitheatre, where it was 
worshipped as Apollo. The Coliseum 
derives its name from its colossal dimen- 
sions, being above 1700 English feet in 
the circumference. The form is oval. 
It was built of immense blocks of Tra- 
vertine stone, and consists of four stories. 
The first is addrned with Doric columns, 
the second With Ionic, the third and fourdi 
with Corinthian. 

The entrances were eighty in number, 
seventy-six being for the people, two for 
the gladiators, and two for the Emperor 
and his suite. Within the walls were 
twenty staircases, leading to seats appro* 
priated to the different classes of people. 
The seats are said to have held eighty- 
seven thousand spectators, and the por- 
tico, or gallery above them, twenty Ihou- 
TOOgle 
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land. Ultere was an awoiWg ^hieh co- 
vered the whole edifice^ in case of rain 
er- intense heat. In the wall of the op- 
pennost Btoiyare open ^holes, supposed 
to- have contained the rings for fastening 
the cords of this awning. 

dhateaubriand^ in his Martyrs, says, 
K. There were rails of gold before the 
seal of the 'Roman eenators, to guard them 
from the attacks of the wild beasts. The 
air was refreshed by means of machines, 
ingeniously eont rived to throw up wine 
and saffron water, which again descend- 
ed in an odoriferous dew. Three thou- 
sand bronze statues, fine pictures, co- 
lumns of jasper and porfihyry, chrystal 
balustrades, vases of precious' workman- 
ship, decorated this scene of savage 
craeky." 

" An l^ppopotamus ud some crocodiles 
swam in aa artificial canal, which sur- 
rounded the arena. Five hundred lions, 
forty elephants, tygers, panthers, bulls, 
and bears, kept for the inhuman purpose 
of tearing human beings, to afford amuse- 
ment to their savage species, were heard 
bellowing in the caverns of the amphi- 
theatre." 

Such were the sports of the Romans, 
when their empire was in the plenitude 
of its power, 

canhons. 
This destructive military engine was 
first made of iron bars, soldered together 
and encompassed with hoops. One' so 
constructed, called MonS'tneg, capable 
of holding within it two persons^ some 
few years back was brougnt from Edin- 
burgh Castle to London. They were 
also made occasionally of thick bull's 
hide, lined with plates of bra^^. Brass 
cannon were fir?t founded by an English- 
man of the name of Owen. The cannon 
were originally made very large; the 
gunpowder in use at the time 'being weak. 
A French historian who died, about the 
year 1402, describes the cannon then 
used as being fifty feet long. The size 
of them was greatly lessened, when the 
art of making strong gunpowder was 
discovered. • 

MONKS* CELLS 

'Wbp.b houses that belonged to all 
great abbeys, or monasteries. Some- 
times they, were so far distant from one 
another, that the mother abbey was in 
England, and the child cell beyond the 
seas, and so reciprocally. Some of these 
cells were richly endowed, as that at 
Wyndham, in Norfolk, which was an^ 
nexed to St. Albans, and was able ,at 
the dissolution to expend, of its own re- 
venues, £72 per annum. Into these cells 
the monks of the' abbey sent colonies. 



#heh they were too much crowded^ or 
When they were afraid of an infectious 
disease at home. 

THB LETTBR Y. 

Pttbagobas, the Samian philosopher, 
considered the letter Y as an emblema- 
tical figure of human life. The straight 
stem below represents (he early part of 
fife, when the character is yet undeter- 
mined. The ramification in the middle 
represents the ahernative of virtue and 
Vice offered to our choice, on our entrance 
into the busy world. The line which 
parts off to the right is the road of virtue, 
that to the left the path of vice. 

DBCORATIMG OP LBTTERS. 

Pliny, in his Letters, informs us, it was 
customary among the Romans for their 
generals to decorate with a sprig of bays 
the letters in which they communicated to 
the senatethe intelligence of victory. 

CHA-BACTBR OF THB TURKS. 

A stranger, judging of the Turks irom 
their external appearance, and- from their ^ 
apparent indifference to surrounding ob- ' 
jects, would almost conclude that they 
weretotally ineapable of any thing like 
arduous or continued exertion ; nothing, 
however, is more true, than that they are 
linion^the most active of men ; that when 
roused by nece^ty, their efforts seem 
more than human. With all his tacitur- 
nity, and his confirmed habits of contem- 
plation, the Turk is far from being destitute 
of strong feeling ; but that feeling he is 
careful to repress,; all violent emotion he 
considers as derogatory to his dignity, 
untess it be called forth by patriotism or 
religion.. In private life, he is seldom 
moved to -any thing more than the ejacu- 
lation, God is giood. He seems to re- 
gard'the ordinary events of life with apa- 
thy, yet assuredly no one is more anxious 
to seize such enjoyments as the prophet 
has placed within his reach. To his 
wives and domestics he is more than just 
— ^he is liberal ^nd generous. ^ Money he 
appears to value only as the means of 
conferring happiness on those who are 
connected with him- Strictly just in his 
dealings with others, good-natured and 
indulgent to all who surround him, the 
Turk may be well termed amiable, in 
every case where his religion does not 
command him to be intolerant. 

The universality among Christian na- 
tions of an impr&sion :n all things un- 
favourable tb the Turks, has caused us 
from our very infancy to associate with 
the name all that is barbarous and cruel. 
Hence, we should suppose that of all 
masters he is the most d^potic. 
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The fact, ho^ever^ is, that of mafiters 
be is the most indulgent. Commanded by 
his religion to shew kindness even to the 
vilest domestic animals, he cannot be 
reasonably suspected of cruelty towards 
human beings. Among slaves may.be 
often found his nearest and dearest ties ; 
his favourite wife or child may be a slwve ; 
with persons of that class the greater poc- 
tion of his time may be passed ; henca 
his habits of familianty with them, and 
the ameliorations which the stat0 itself 
derives from the influence of these halnts.. 
AncUie Jour, 

THE G0ND0LIEB& OF XH8 NBy^^. 

LiKB theilr br«thveti« of th^ Adriatic 
queen, the Russian gonMier» deck their 
boats Mad their persons it rioh and fan- 
tastie colours, invite', by th'dr cheerftd' 
coontensnces^ and' eTpiesmmi^of carino, 
the passengers' Vof g«t^into iteir skills, ant^ 
lull th6m to soft reftMSlbAii^ add perhaps 
to deep, by their nafiofisi sotigs. Vt b 
one of their indispensable qamlcations, 
bendes those of being' steut^ gOed^look- 
ing, and expert i^wers^ that tAey fSssSi 
be masters ef ail the popttlair A>m and* 
tnaes of the day. Oodaaonat^ tfiere i» 
an aecottipatiiiiieitt to the voice widi the 
r<]jok, or reei^pipe, a tambourine^ and* 
two woodfen speens^ with bells at each* 
end, whfich are strtaek tdgetlwr. The 
effect of this contsert ia'siBd to beexceiBd- 
ingly pleasing wh!«n Heard fwta the 
sliore» Of itGtA a distant boat) during the 
twilight of ft sutniher e»«^uig', as the 
sound is wafted ever the ttttttliiig waters^ 
by the reireshing breeze fiiMn the islandif. 
These boats have from two to six pair of 
oars, besides the steettanan, and the charge 
is moderate. Tt^yare much resorted to 
by all cksses of people; but the great 
have^ as at Venice, their own gondolas, 
winch are distinguished by the rich li* 
veries of the rowers. — GranvilleU Tra- 
vek, 

DAMASCUS CUTLRRT. 

Tmb eminent skill of the Damascenes 
in the art of making^ steel,, paniculady 
the blades of swords, is unrivalled, aris* 
ing, it is said, from the water being se 
peculiarly favourable for tempering steel 
as well as iron ;. they mav be considered, 
as one of the articles of polished llfe« 
Knives are also manufactured, and the 
handles beautifullv ornamented with gild* 
ed flowers ; in ^ort, their ingenuity in 
Inlaying metal is unequalled, perliaps,, 
by any artificers in Europe* The manu- 
facture of sitk called damask was origi- 
nally invented here> as also were Uie 
red and purple colounsd cloths. 



JLOVE QW THE TUNISIANS FOR AGEI- 
j ' CULTURE, 

Mahomet Bey, of Tunis, bavin? beea - 
dethroned by his subjects, applied to 
Ibrahim Hojah, Dey of Alffiers, who en^ 
gaged to restore him to his throne on 
conditions of hiS' discovering to. him the 
grand secret of the philosopher's stone, 
i^hich he had the reputation of being 
qaaster of ; and, on his promising, to ful- 
fil this condition, he restored to. him the 
government of Tunis. Mahomet then 
sent to the Dey, with great pomp and 
ceremony, a multitude of plough, shares 
and mattocks,- intimating to the Algerine. 
Prince, that the wealth of his country was 
to arise from a diligent attendance on the 
cultivation of the earth ; and that the 
only philosopher's stone he could acquaint 
himF with was tlie art of converting a good 
crop into gold. H^ B. 

HOOaiSB SUPERSTITION. 

An opinion prevails over all Barbary, 
that many diseases proceed from some 
oflTence given to the Jeooune, a sort of 
beings placed by Uie Mahometans be- 
tween tne angels and the devils, Thesft 
are supposed to frequent shades andfounr 
tains, and to« assume the bodies of womiSy 
toads and other little animals, which beinff. 
always in their way are every moment 
liable to be. molested and hurt. When 
any: one ia therefore maimed- er sickly,, 
he fancies, he hae injjtired one of thesA 
beings-;, qH' which the- women skilled in. 
these ceremonies go upon a Wednesday,, 
with fiankincense and other perfumes, ta 
some neighbouring spring, and there sa^^ 
crificea cock or a hen, a ram. or an ewe, 
according to the quality and. sex of the 
patient, and the nature of the disease ; ai 
female being sacrificed for one of the. 
male sex^and a male for' the. women. 
U. B.. 



BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 

Ths benefit of clergy has its origin 
irom the pious regard paid by Christian 
prince* to the church.. The exemptions 
they granted to the church were princi? 
pally Qf two kinds : exemption of plctae*^ 
consecrated to religious duties from cri« 
minal arrests, and exemption of the persona 
of clesgjrnien for criminal process. before 
the secular judge,, in a tew particular 
cases. 

The clergy, increasing in wealth and 
power, soon began to claim that as a 
right which before they had obtained as 
a favour; and not contented^with a, few 
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ezaeptions, they boldly asserted a right to 
be exempted from all secular jurisdiction 
whatever. 

In En^land^ however, a total exemp- 
tion of the clergy from secular jurisdic- 
tion could never be thoroughly effected ; 
and therefore though the benefit of clergy 
was allowed m some capital cases, yet it 
was not universally so, and in such cases it 
was usual for tlie bishop or ordinary, to 
demand his clerks to be remitted out of the 
king's courts as soon as they were indicted. 
But m the reign of Henry VI, it was 
settled that the prisoner should first be 
arraigned, and might either then claim his 
benefit of clergy by way of declinatory 
plea, or, after conviction, by way of 
arresting judgment. 

In course of time the benefit of clergy 
was extended to all who could read ; but 
when learning began to be more generally 
diffused, it was found that as many lay- 
men as clergymen were admitted to this ; 
and therefore, by the 4th Henry VII, a 
distinction was drawn between mere lay 
scholars, and clerks who were actually 
in orders. And though it was deemed 
reasonable still to mitigate the severity of 
the law as regarded the former, yet thev 
were not put upon the same footing with 
actual clergy, being subjected to a slight 
degree of punishment, and not allowed to 
claim the clerical privilege more than 
ence. Accordingly, no person once 
admitted to the benefit was admitted a 
second time unless he produced his orders ; 
and to distinguish their persons laymen 
were burned with a hot iron in the brawn 
of the left thumb. 

But in the 19th Geo. HI, an act was 
passed, by which, instead of burning in the 
hand, the court in all clergyable felonies 
should inforce a fine, or (except in cases 
of manslaughter)|to be whipped privately, 
not more than thrice. 

Thus stands the law regarding it at 
present. In all felonies clergy is allow- 
able, unless taken away by the express 
words of an act of parliament ; and when 
the clergy is taken away from the princi- 
pal, it is not of course refused the acces- 
sary, unless he also be included in the 
words of the statute. When the benefit of 
clergy is taken away from the offence, 
a principal in the. second degree being 
present, aiding and abetting the crime, 
isfcas well excluded from his clergy as he 
■^at is principal in the first degree. 

Lastly, we may observe 5iat by this 
conviction, the felon forfeits all his chat- 
tels to the crown for ever. 

H s. 
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ftBLIGIOUS PAGEANT AT CATANIA. 

Ih the month of October, a procession 
or pageant takes place at Catania, on 
occasion of a festival held in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, which the inhabitants 
take the utmost delight in, it is as fol* 
lows : — 

As soon as night sets in, the houses are 
brilliantly illuminated, and every species 
of firewofks are thrown off, the effect 
of which gives the town the appearance 
of being enveloped in one entire blaze. 
The streets, and particularly the gre^t 
square is crowded with the inhabitants^ 
who are. joined by numbers from the 
neighbounng towns and villages. About 
nine o'clock the procession is set in mo- 
tion, its chief object of attraction being 
a representation or full len^ effigv of 
the Virgin Mary, with the infant fesus 
in her anjis, decked and splendidly illu- 
minated with variegated lamps and arti- 
ficial flowers. This figure is placed on 
a kind of car, or broad platform of wood, 
and Carried on the shoulders of several 
men, at a slow pace, preceded by a num* 
ber of priests, with their heads uncovered, 
books in their hands, and a vocal choir, 
followed by the multitude. 

Whilst {the object of their adoration 
passes, the people fall prostrate on the 
ground, taking off their hats, making the 
sign of the cross on their breast, and 
clasping their hands. On this occasion 
they testify the gratification they receive 
from this superstitious exhibition in var 
rious ways, some weep, others P ray, and 
many appear as if they were franti.c by 
their continued and tumultuous shoutings. 



GREEK MARRIAGES. 

Marriages in Greece are uniformly 
negociated by proxy. A confidential fe- 
male friend is deputed by each of the par.- 
ties, between whom an alliance is con- 
templated, to arrange preliminaries. They 
settle the terms of the contract, fix the 
dowry, and name the wedding day. The 
couple thus betrothed now send mutual 
presents ; that of the bridegroom being 
usually a lamb, accompanied sometimes 
by a silver dist?ff. If the parties are 
marriageable, the nuptials are completed 
immediately after this; if not, time has 
no effect on the validity or strength of 
an engagement so contracted. During 
the marriage ceremonv, the bride and 
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bridegroom boldvaz tapers in their hands, 
and wear the nuptial crown, both being 
intertwmed by the immortal amaranth. 

Weekly Rev- 



' PATERNOITBR ROW^ 

Instead of being the most Literary, 
is in fact the most Military street in Lon- 
don^ it has numerous Magasinei, and 
many Reviews every month. 



PBTBR TUB GREAT. 

^ This great monarch, in order to pro- 
mote literature in his empire, ordered a 
number of foreign works to be translated. 
Among the many important works select- 
ed for this purpose, FuffendorfTs Intro- 
duction to his History of the European 
States was one ; the transUting of which 
Peter confided to a learned monk. The task 
being finished, the monk presented the MS. 
to the Tzar, who, in his presence, began 
to turn over the leaves, reading a few pas- 
sages to himself. Having stoppol at a chap- 
ter towards the end of we book, the atten- 
ding officers observed that his face changed 
colour, and exhibited strong marks of 
displeasure. '' Fool I" said the Tzar, 
turning to the monk, " what did I bid 
you to do with the book*?" '* To trans- 
late it. Sire.'* *' Is this then a translation?" 
replied the 'Sovereign, pointing at the 
same time to a paragraph m the original, 
where the author had spoken harshly of 
Russia, and of the character of the* in- 
habitants^ but which the eood-natured 
monk had in part omitted, and in part sof- 
tened down in the most flattering manner 
to the nation. *' Hence'.** added the 
incensed monarch, ^' and be careful that 
thou translatest the work faithfully. It 
is not to flatter my subjects that I bade 
thee put the book into Russian and print 
it ; but rather to correct them,, by placing 
under their eye the opinion which fo- 
reigners entertain of them ; in order that 
they may at length know what they once 
were, and what they now. are through 
my exertions.** 

AMERICAN BILL OF PARCELS. 

The following is a verbatim copy of a 
bill made by a famous North-street (Bos- 
ton) optician, for repairing a pair of spec- 
tacles: — 



" To Mending 
Mrs. Gade ; near the Harvist 
Man 

To be left at Mishter Righes, 
near the blackh sluish.** 



6d. 



ZiMMBRMAN obsorves, that " inf'ame's 
temple there is always a niche for rich 
dunces, importunate scoundrels, or suc- 
cessful slayers of the human race." 



EPIGRAM. 

Dick on his wife coald not bestow 
One taor of sorrow when she died } 
Her life bad made so many flow, 
That the briny font was dried. 

JOHN CRESS*S HAIR COMBER. 

* My duteous wife,' said old John Cress, 
' Each morning puts my hair in cue : * 

Bat John, which made the pleasure less. 
Forgot to say, * she combed U too,* P. 

LORD NORBnRT*S LAST. 

A friend of Lord Norbury observed, 
that Mr. Lawless expected to do wonders 
on his route from Colon to the North, 
until he was prevented by the armed yeo- 
manry. *' Ay," replied his Lordship, 
'* but you will recollect, after a Colon, 
we come to a Full Stop,** 

PUlWllfG EXTRAORDINARY. 

A cockney atting near us the other 
night at the Haymarket, to witness the 
performance of the petite comedy Valerie, 
informed us that the subject was a blind 
girl, and that it was written by a lady of 
" BYE rank.'* 

MORB imHAPPY ONBS. 

Why is it presumptuous in a cockney 
to go down into Yorkshire, for the pur- 
pose of drinking mineral waters ? Be- 
cause he's going to H — arrogate. 

Why is a man who ceases importuning 
for favours, like a monarch who abdi- 
cates his throne ? Because he gives up 
as — king. 

Why am I out of sight, like a tavern 
in sight? Because we are both inn- 
visible. 

Why needn*t you pay a hackney- 
coachman if he wont fight with you? 
Because " none but the brave deserve 
the /are." Lit, Gag, 

EPITAPH ON MR. A. WAKE. 
If thou art yet A' Wake, 

Then Death has eyes j 
And * body snatchers' cannot take 

Thee as their price : 
For thou both night and day wilt be 
A- Wake to immortality. P* 

EPITAPH. 

Be honest, steady. Just and kind. 
And keep BeUgion in your mind } 
So by your actions on this earth, 
Tott may hope to have a better berth, 



E. 8. 
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St. Luke. 
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SOthSaBiafTHtak! 

Las. lot tha bat 
2c« Joel moDDr 
<c. lUcah.tt¥eD 

St. Peter of Al- 
cantara conf. 

HadieilA.o.lAS2 



St. Aldan bishop 
in Ireland^ died 
A. n. 7<M. 



CDKRVSPOUfDlMQ OHROMOLOGT. 



• This saint was a nun belonging Co a nunnery at 
Wimbam, in Dorsetshire. She afterwards be* 
came Abbess of KitBingea«. im Oermany, near 
Wurtsberg. Her death, happened in the 8th 
century. 

1484 ^On this day a dreadftil flood Immersed Bri^- 
tol,.dn>wning upwards of two hundred of tbvin. 
habitants, and npoiling neady all the merchan< 
diie. Several vessels were lost in Klngroad, the 
moon bfllngecUpsed botween two and three hours . 
This U. tba •• sodden flood and fWl of water " 
mentioned bv- Shakapeare, that interrupted the 
progress of toe Duke n f ButkUii^iiiiaDi at Glouces* 
ler, in Ms way to join Hugh Courtney 4nd Mt^ 
brotliaviPetfer, Bishop ai Eiijtrr, ftrrayod'Againsr 
Ricbaad Iiritt DoTonshLire and Cc^rD\Mllr-<eooI|ng. 
the oourage of his Weltb furcew, and. leaving 
him to the mercy of tbt criH>k-]:]Bc1«d Richaid. 
* 1$ St. Luttne waa by birth an BngUshmad^ andedu* 
eated in tha.Aliiwy at If almbury <} ' heaHecwarda- 
iMcame Arehbishop QfAIifuu t tie acceded from 
his digaitieSfrand al«d iu ftecliiiiloQp a, d, 787- 
f818.-^On this day the conibhied armlf^ of Austria, 
Pruaalii aDdBlisstft, elRnally defeaied BuOQapaHe^ 
audi hiaannyitt' the Ei^L{^bb(mrtroEf<J of lje!psie«tji0: 
town being taken^,witb the KJQg af ^axpny. and all 
his oourt« Buonaparu narrowly ««xt|}Ni being 
made prisoner, as be aed from the town atiiinir 
o*cloelt aadthe Allied'arniy>^at»rod at alevem TKv 
foreeabrou^tiiiitotooQMicfoii thie oeoieioti est- 
ceed.aoy numliers.reeocdii^JA authentic history. 



17tThisi 

tine CopionypBoiH. without Ifce' w<Us of Coo^ 
stantliiofilt. 
1678.— On this dar wta.d(acbver|ed, Iki a «Utdk' et 
Primroee'Bill, Bwaq^stoadf tiiebedy- of Sir Bdi 
mundtmry Oam«y«,picnad br' hla osan aitacdi 
and. disfignred with, maay* -marks, oC violence*. 
The murder was suppoieA to have, been commit* 
ted by the PapliU, ootof revenge for the active 
paHi 8 !r Edurandbury took Is the dlWovary^of the> 
. Popiahplotinl€78,^ 

- IS St. Luke was a native af Antlbeh«ia Syria^. a^lace 
celebrated tbt. tbe study of the Uberal arU. &e 
is said to have proA^ased^ the wt of physic, and' 
tohaveitada-geniuaioi^painting, and tohavcleft^ 
many paintinga behind ,Ilim-of our Saviour and: 
the Virgin Mary. Luke dial at. S4» a. d. 88.. 
1529.— On this day the great seal was transferred 
from Cardinal Wolsey to Sir Thoe. More, Speak* 
er of the Parliament, (the first layman thatfiUed; 
theofllceof Lord ChanceUor.) The reason for 
this act waa the discovery of a cprresyoodence 
that had taken place between Wblsey and the 
Pope, to fiiflaenee (be latter against giving sen- 
tenon in fturoav of the dlvoMo of the Queen. 
Thia act of the wilf Cardinal was intended t^ 
frustrate the King's marrying Anne Boleyn. 

> 19 1805.— On this dav the city of Ulm, in Swabia, waa 
surrendered to die French without the least re- 
sistance from the Austrians under General Mack. 
Lord Nelson,, when he hewi tiui General Macic 
waa appointed to the command of the Austrisn 
srmles observed, ** I know Mkck too well, he sold 
the King of Naples, andff he be now entrusted 
with an important oommandi ha will betray the 
Austrian Monarchy.** 
I486, Anniversary of the coronation of Henry VII. 
at Westndeetor. Atthe ceremony Uaory Institut- 
ed fifty yeomen of tbe guard. This appointment 
still exists. 
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AN EVENINg"aT delft. 
(Fwr the Olio.) 

" Now," s4id the portly Genii van 
Wyck, as he buttoned up his money in the 

pockets of bis capacious breeches, 

** Now ril home to Voorbooch, and 
to-morrow I*il buy neighbour Jan Ha|^'s 
two cows, which are the best in Holland." 

He crossed the market-place of Delft, 
as he spoke* with an elated and swagger- 
ing air, and turned down on« of the streets 
which led out of the city, when a goodly 
tavern met his eye. Thinking a dram 
would be found 'useful in counteracting 
the eflTects of a fog which was just begin- 
ning to rise, he entered, and called for a 
glass of Schedam. This was brought, 
and drank by Gerrit, who liked the fla- 
vour so much, that he resolved to try the 
liquor diluted. Accordingly, a glass of 
a capacious size was set before hinju 
After a few sips of the pleasing spirit, 
our farmer took a view of the apartment 
in which he was sitting, and, for the first 

VoL.U. Q 



time, perceived that the only person in 
the room, besides himself, was a young 
man of melancholy aspect, who sat near 
the fire-place, apparently half asleep. 
Now Gerrit was of a loquacious turn, and 
nothing rendered a room more disagree- 
able to him than the absence of com- 
pany. He, therefore, took the first op- 
portunity of engaging the stranger in con- 
versation. 

** A dull evening, Mynheer," said the 
farmer. 

" Yaw," replied the stranger, stretch- 
ing himself, and yawning loudly , " very 
foggy* I take it,"^-aud he rose and look- 
ed into the street. 

Gerrit perceived tfiat his companion 
wore a dress of dark brown, of the cut of 
the last century. A thick row of brass 
buttons ornamented his doublet ; so thick- 
ly, indeed, were they placed, that they 
appeared one stripe of metal. His shoes 
were high-heeled and square-toed, like 
those worn by 'a company of maskers, le- 
prefented in* a picture which hung in 
Gerrit's parlour at Voorbooch. The stran- 
ger was of a spare figure, and his coun- 
tenance was, as we before stated, pale ; 
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, liut there was a wild brightness )n his ejre, 
which hispired the farmer with a feeling 
of awe. 

After taking: a few turns up and down 
the apartment^ the stranger drew a chair 
near to Genit^ and sat down. 

" Are you a citizen of Delft ?" he 
inquired. 

" No," was the reply ; ♦' f am a small 
farmer, and live in the village of Voor* 
booch." 

*' Umph !" said the stranger, »• you 
have a dull road to travel — See, your glass 
is out. How like ye mine host's Sche- 
dam?" 

''*Tis right excellent." 

«' You say truly," rejoined the stranger, 
with a smile, which the farmer thought 
greatly improved his countenance ; ♦' but 
here is a Ix^nor which no Burgomaster in 
Holland can get. 'Tis fit for a prince." 

He drew forth a phial from the breast 
of his doublet, and mixing a ismall quan* 
tity of the red Itqojd it contained jwith 
some water that stood on the table, he 
poured it into Gerrit's empty ghiss. The 
farmer tasted it, and found it to excel 
every liquid he had ever drank. Its ef- 
fect was soon visible : he pressed the hand 



of the stranger with great wsnnta, and 
swore he would not leave Delft that 
night. 

** You are perfectly right," said his 
companion, '* these logs are unusually 
heavy ; they are trying, even to the con- 
stitution of a Hollander. As for me, I 
am neariy choked with them. How dif- 
ferent is the sunny clime of Spain, which 
I have just left. •• 

'* You have travelled, then ?" said 
Gerrit, inquhingly. 

«♦ Travelled ! ay, Mynheer, to the re- 
motest corner of the Indies, amongst Turks, 
Jews and Tartars." 

** Eh, but does it please ye to travel 
always in that garb. Mynheer ? 

^* Even so," replied the stranger, ** it 
has descended from father to son through 
more than three generations ; see you this 
hole on the left weast of my doublet ?" 

The farmer stretched out his neck, and 
by the dim light perceived a small perfo- 
ration on the breast of the stranger's 
doublet, who Continued— 

*f Ah, the bullet that passed through it 
lodged in the heart of my great grand- 
sire at the sack of Zutphen."- 

*' I have heard of the bloodjiddogs at 
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thai plwi^il^' my^ gjnndMpr., Jiq&vtiQ 
rest his soul !" 
. . Gerrit'waui startled on, gercekving^ the 
unearthly smile which played o'er the 
counteuanGe. of the stranger^ on. beanng 
this pious ejaculatioD. He muttered to 
iiimse^, in an inaudible tone^ the woid 
**• Duyvel !" but. he was interrupted by 
the loud laugh of his companioa, who 
slapped him on the shoulder^ and Gried«-<* 

" Comf^ come^ Myiiheec^ yea look 
sad*— doea not my liquor, sit well en yonx 
stomach ?." 

" 'Tia exeelieDt. I" replied Gerrit, 
ashamed, to think that ,the atraBg.er had 
obaefved his- confu«on:. " will, you sell 
me your phial V* 

*' I had it fooma'deai^ friendy, who has 
been long since .^ad^V replied the straor 
gee, *^hef striatlyenJQiaed me:never to 
S9llit, for d'ye 8ee» no sooner is it 
emptied^ iban at the wish of the possessor 
it iftinunediately n9rfiUed.^-<but, harkee, as 
you seem a man.oC spirit^ it shall be left 
to chance to decide who shall possess it/* 
He took from his bosom a bale of dice^ — 
•' I will stake it against a guilder." 

" Good," said Gerrit, '* but I fear 
Ihece is some dsvflry in the.pluaL'^ 

^' Pshsw IV cried lii»ci>m|iBiiion, with 
a bitter smile, " those wha have traveled 
understand th«ee^. things bettAc.^Dievilry^ 
forsooth V* 

, *^ I crave your ptnlon," saidGetrit,— • 
" I wiU tbfew.for iti" — aad. he placed a 
guilder «n the tables 
' The fasmsr. met with iU luitk,. and lost. 
He took a draught of his comj^anion's 
liquor, and determined to stake another 
guilder; but he lost that al»)t Much 
enraged at his vtant of success, he drew 
forth the canvas bag which contained the 
produce oC the sale* of his eorn, and re- 
solved either to win the phial,, (the con» 
tentS)of which had g^ne fat . to fuddle his 
senses,^ or kse aU . . Hie thsew again witll 
beUei uiafc ; but dat^d. at thifi> he played 
with less caution^ and, in a few.moments> 
he was left pennyl^ssj, The suanger ga^ 
thered u^.themoQey^ aod, placed^it.in•his 
pocket, 

** You are unlucky to-night, Mynheer," 
said he with- provoking ind^ei^nce,, which' 
greatly increased the farmer's chagrin ; 
'* but come, you hav» a goodly ring on 
your finger, will yoU; DjOt venUue that 
against my phial V* 

The farmer paused for a moment— ^it 
was the gift ol . an old friend — yet he 
conld tiot stpn^uih the idea of being clear- 
ed of his money ii^ such a maqner ;■ what 
would Jan Brower, the host of the Fan 
Tromp, and little Rjp Winkelaar, the 
schoolmaster, say to it f It waa the first 
time he had ever been a loser in any 



gamei for h» ira* reftkDQBd iti^ basi bsmi 
at nine phis in his village } hetherQfote 
took the ring from his finger,*— threw 
again, — and lost it ! 

He sank back in his«chair with a sup- 
pressed g^oan, at which his companion 
smiled* The loss of his money, together 
with this ring, had nearly sobered him» 
and he gazed on the stranger with « 
aounteoance^ indicative of any thing but 
goodwill; while the latter drew .from 
his bosom a scroll of parchment. 
i^ *' You grieve," said he, " at the loss 
q( a few paltry guilders ; but know, thai 
1 have the power to make) you amends for 
your loss — ^to make you rieh — ay, riche« 
than the Statdholder I" 
; ". Ah, the. fiend'." thought Gerrit^ 
growing still soberer y/ while he drank ia 
every word, and ^nced at the legs of the 
strau^r, expeeiting, ef course, to se&^eoi 
as usual terminate with< a cloven foot t 
but he beheld no such unsightly specea<- 
cle; thefcet of thi^MraQger weneilBi^eri* 
£ect as his own, wt even mei>e se^ 

'' Her^*," said <bis>eompatiibQs '' read 
Qver thift^ and if the t^ms snit you^ sub-» 
scribe your name at the foot.*' The (axn 
met took the parchment, and perceifved 
that it was closely written^ aad eontaitte^ 
mai^ signatures at the bottom. His eye 
glanced hastily oyer the few fiist lineaiy 
but they sufficed. 
*' Ha f now I know thee, fiend I" scream* 
ed the affrighted. Gerrit, as he dashed, the 
scrool in the face of the stranger, and rush- 
ed wildly out of the loom^ He gained the 
street, down whieh.be fled witb the: swifts 
ness of the wind, and turned thn coilier 
quickly, thmkhig he was safe from the^ 
vengeance of him, whom he. now sup-^ 
posed was no other tham the foul fiend 
nimself; when the stratiger met him on 
the opposite side, his eyes dilated to a 
monstrous size^ and g^ing like, red-hot 
coals. A deep groau burst f r6m> the surf>. 
charged breast of the unfbrlunate far- 
mer, as he staggered back several paces, 
** Avaunt I avaunt I" be- cried,. " 8a.. 
than, I defy/ tliesl I have not signed th^ 
cursed parchment l**— He turned and fte'd 
in an opposite direction ; *but, though he 
exerted nis utmost speedy the stranger, 
without any apparent exertion, kept by 
his side. At lengfil he arrived at the 
bank of the canal, and leaped into a boat 
which was mooised . along sidew But the 
stran^r fbllowed, vand Gerrit felt the iron 
grasp of bis hand on the nape of his 
neck. He turned round and struggled 
hard to free himsdf from the gripe of his 
companion, roaring out in agony*^ 

" Oh; Mynheer Duyvel \ have pity for 
the sake of my wife and my bey Karel V* 
But, when was the devil fnffmi looaty t 
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The stranger held himfielitly, and spite 
of fiis struggles dragged bim ashore. 
He felt the grasp of his pursuer 
like the clutch of a bird of pre]^, while 
his hot breath almost scorched him ; but 
disengagmg himself, wiUi a sudden bound 
he sprung from his enemy* and pitched 
headlong from his elbow chair on to the 
floor of his own room at Voorbooch. 

The noise occasioned by the fall of the 
burly- Hollander aroused his affrighted 
helpmate from the sound slumber she had 
been wrapped in for more than two 
hours^ durine which time her husband 
had been inaul^ing in potations deep 
and strong, until overpowered with the 
potency of his beloved liquor he had sunk 
to sleep in his elbow chair^ and dreamed 
the hellidi dream we have endeavoured 
to relate. The noise of his fall aroused 
his Vfnw from her slumbers. Trem« 
bling in every limb on hearing the un* 
ruly sound below, she descended by a 
short flight of steps, screaming loudly for 
help against thieves* into the room where 
she hut left her spouse when she retired 
to rest, and beheld Gerrit, her dear hus- 
band, prostrate on the stone floor, the table 
overturned, bis glass broken, and the 
remainder of the accursed liquor flowing 
in a stream, from the stone bottle which 
Uy upset on the ground. J. Y. A— n. 



TO THl TOUKO ROSE WREATH O? 
TEARS. 

GnardUa of tlie swsetcrt, lUftrt i 

Spirit of the^ett and dcamt 1 
Tbe good are aafe when thoarepairMt. • 

And to thdrhmrto art osarest : 
O'tr the ehaln of time tlioa ihfneet 

Ae the linke of bemty nn. 
And their gradoftl wear rtfinett, 

TiU year* amount to<«>TwBNTT-oNa I 

^SRS* ^ •' I**^*** awiAeni, 

CUldhood*t tendereet paastone oniekeD. 
The atrength of joy or aorrow ahakcna 

Aahopea in pleaanrea alcken : 
Panlinal thou art onrsed to fceUng, 

In pure Affectlvn'a trcasored aon t 
And young Sxptrience. truth rweaUng. 

Declarea thee, Woman !—TwnNTr.oj». 

What la known of Tslne— treasure} 

Let not lighter thoughU foraake it : 
What of Hope can bri^ten, meeaure, 

Lett the hoora of folly ahake it : 
Be not aad for simple aadneaa— 

Be not gay the wiae to ahnn. 
But tune thy harp in aecret gladneta 

To Him that makes thee— Twsntvonb. 

Spirit of the sweet and dearest ! 

Guardian of the best and truest ! 
Tnou who smUeat when thou hearest, ' 

And pleased the virtuous viewest) 
Paulina's claims tO'day are strongest. 

For deeds to do and dutiea done : 
Be this the best, if not the longest. 

To celebrate her— TwBNTr«o»rs. 



^ THE. TRAGEDY OF IUENZI.« 

Wb have much pleasure in ^being abfe ^ 
to introduce to our readers, the following 
portion of Miss Mitford's splendid dra- 
matic production, Rienzi, which we feel 
assured will afford every one of our 
readers, who are admirers of fine poetry, 
and powerful imagery, considerable gra- 
.tification. 

The one, from the many highly wrought 
effective and impassioned scenes that mis 
fine production abounds with, which we 
have chosen to enrich our colums, appears 
to us so perfect in itself as scarcely to re- 
quire any account of the preceding action. 

Therefore all that is needful for us to 
sav to elucidate the subject, is, that Our 
selection forms so much of the fifth act, 
as gives the issue of the second rebellion 
formed to overthrow the Tribune Cola di 
Bienzi, and the government he had es- 
tablished, by the seditious nobles Colonna 
and Ursini, aided by partizans of their 
faction. 

SCBNB — AN APARTMBJVT IN THB CAPITOL. 

RiBNZi teated at a TahU.-^-Ghuihho 
and Albbrti diicovered in the front. 
Alb, My Lord Rienzi. 
^ [Riemn motioM them to be silent. 

Cam., See, he waves thee off: 
Trouble him not, Alberti— he is chafsd, 
Moodv and fierce, aa though this victory. 
Which drove the noble mutmeers before ye. 
As stag-hounds chase a herd of deer, had 

emied 
In blank defeat. 

• Jib. The Tribune bore him bravely. 
And we are victors.— Yet the stonn is 

hush'd. 
Not spent. When, after this wild night 

of war. 
The sun arose, he showed a troubled scene 
Of death and disarray ; a doubtful flight, 
A wavering triumph. Even at the gate 
Savelli re-collects his scattered band 4 
The people falter ; and the soldiery 
Mutter low curses as they fight, and yearn 
For their old leaders. Victors though 

we be. 
The Tribune totters. His hot pride— yet, 

sooth. 
He bore him gallantly. Beneath his sword 
Fell the dark plotter, Ursini. 

Cam. How fared 
The bold Colonna ? 

Jlb> The old valiant chief. 
With many a younger pillar of that high 
And honoured house lies dead. 
Cam. And Angelo ? 
Aib. A prisoner. As he knelt beside 

the corse 

• J. Cumberland. 
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Of hiB braye Mher, wifliouC word or blow, 
As ea^y as aa o'er-wearied child^ 
We seised him. 
Cam. Lo ! the Tribune! 
Rie. [Rising and advancing,] Now 

admit 
Your prisoners ; we would see them. 

Thou^ CamiUo^ 
Summon the headsman^ and prepare the 

court ' 

For sudden execution. 
- Alb. [Turning bdck.] If a trae 
And faithful servant of the pood estate^— * 
If thine old friend, ^at Tribune— 

Rie. Hark ye, sir ! 
The difficult duty of supreme command 
Rests on my head. Ob^ience is thy 'slight 
And easy task, — obedience swift and blmd, 
As yonder sword, death's sharp-edged 

instrument^ 
My faithful servant, an' thou wilt, my 

friend. 
Owes to this stronff right hand. 
Look that the headsman 
Be ready presently. The prisoners ! 

{Exeunt Albertt and Camillo. 
Ay, • 

Even this poor simple remnant of the wars 
Can lead their fickle purpose. Abject 

changelings ! 
Base hungers of their chains ! Methought 

to-day ' 
These Roman Helots would havecrouch'd 

i* the dust 
At sound of their old masters* whips. I 

have been 
Too easy with the slaves. Terror, not love. 
Strikes anchor in ignoble souls. These 

prisoners. 
Why could they not. have died, as die 

they shall. 
Was ther^ no lance, no soldier's glorious 

way 
To let out life, but Ihey must wait the slow 
And shameful axe ? Yet Angelo— ^ 

Mnter Alberti, with Angblo, Fhanoi- 
PANi, Cafarello, and other Lordt^ 
Prisoners guarded. 

Alb. My Uxd, 
The prisoners ! 

Rie. Bring them to the light. The 
prisoners L 
The noble prisoners ! I have seen ye, sirs. 
Before, at Claudia's bridal— you, and you, 
The Frangipani, and the Ursini, — 
Ay, and the high Colonna ; my allies. 
My friends, my subjects : ye who swore 

to me 
Allegiance at the altar ; ye for whom 
One harlot sin is not enough, — who {nle. 
Adulterate in crime, treason on murder^ 
And perjury on treason ! Hence I begone ! 
Ye know your doom. 

Fra» And fear it not. 



Aitf. To death: [G<nng. 

To instant deaths Hold ! here is one. 

Lord Angelo, 
How shall I call thee, son or traitor f 

Ang, Foe. 
I know no father, save the valiant dead 
Who lives behind a rampart of his slain] 
In warUke rest. I bend before no king. 
Save the dread Majesty of heaven, iiiy 

foe. 
Thy mortal foe, Rienai. 
Rie. Well ! my foe. 
Thou hast seen me ding a pardon free 

as air. 
To foemen crouching at my feet ; hast seen 
The treachery that paid me. v I have lost 
My faith in man*s bold eye— his earnesi 

voice, '• ' 

The keen grasp of his hand, the speech 

where truth 
Seems gushing in each ardent word. I 

have known 
So manv false, that, as a mariner 
Blscaped from shipwreck, in the summer 

sea. 
Sparkling with gentle life, sees but the 

rocks 
On which his vessel struck, so I, m the 

bright 
And most majestic face of man, can read 
Nought but a smiling treason. Yet tholi, 

Angelo,— 
Thou art not all a lie ! If I should trust— 
Anff. Sir, I shall not deceive thee. 

Mark, Rienzi ! 
If thou release me— 'tis the thought that 

works 
Even now within thy brain — before von 

sun 
Reach th» hot west, the war-cry of 

Colonna ' 
Shall sweep once more thy streets. Then 

stem revenge. 

Or smiling death ! 

Rie. Madman \ 

Ahg. Wouldst have me live, — 
Thou who hast levelled to the earth the 

.pride 
Of my old princely race T My kinsmen lie 
Scattered and fallen in the highway ; 

and he. 
The stateliest pillar of our house, my 

father, 
Stephen Colonna— oh ! the very name 
The. bright ancestral name, which as a star 
Pointed to glory, fell into eclipse 
When my brave father died ! 

Rie. 1 spared him once ; 
Spared him for a second treason. And 

again 

. Ang. Sir, he is dead. If thou wouldst 

show me grace. 
Lay me beside him in the grave. 

Rie. And Claudra-^ 
Thy virgin bride ! nh.r^n]p> 
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Jlifg Akst alMl fbrtfMi; 
jiweet wife. Ya tttou «a pufe m tbe 

white <clouds 
lliat sail aiound ibe m^n ; thy hmne is 

heaven,— 
ttaefe we «li»U ^vemgaiB.; tiieie we are 

jpaited 
forever* 
Jtie.. Wbefefbre t 
Ang, She is thy daughter. 
Xs>. Boy t 
Proad abject mtnioii of a niioe> m eetwd^ 
tfc9ii](*st Ihou to lieafd ne thusl— lho« 

hast thy will. 
Away with tineml DMt hsai «Qf dsiUy* 

we alare ? 
Off with tlie prisoaeis^ 
Jib. All, my lord? 
JRi>. With alL 

[Throwinr Utmdf^tU^ o ehair. 
Ang. For this I thank &ee. Bear one 
fond farewell 
to Claudia. Tell her^ that my latest 



8ha/l 



rayer 
blend her 



For 



with mhie. 
thee^Riens^ 
Tremble i a tj7 rant's rule is brief. 

[Bx^mni AUmH^ ^C^ ^^ 
Rie. [kises and advances,] They are 
gone. 
And myheartVUgfaitaDed I howHietraitoc 

stood, 
Lookiog ne down with bis psosid eye, 

l^air mercy ,~-making of the hideous block 
An altar^ — of unnatural f hastly.death, 
A god. He haib his will ; and l^-^my heart 
Is tranquil. 
Cla. r/ftVAotH.l Father ! father! 
Rie. Guard the door 1 [Looking omt. 
Be sure ye give not way. • 
Ch. [frahaut.] Father ! 
JUe* To see 
Her looks ! her tears ! 

Enter Ci^udxa^ haitUvi 
Ch. Who dares to stop me f Father! 
[Buihe$ into the arms cf Rienm. 
Hie, I bade ye guard the entrance. 
Cla. Against me! 
te must have men and gates of sted, to bar 
Claudia from her dear father. Where 

. ishe? 
They said he was with yo n .h e t hou 

know'st 
Whom I would say. I heard ye loud. X 

thought 
I heard ye ; bnt, perchance, the dixsying 

throb 
Of my poor temples-^Where is be ? I see 
No corse — an* he were dead. Oh/no, no , 
Thou CQuldst not.wouldst net \ Say he livesl 

Rie. As yet 
He lives. 
Ch. Oh ! blesshigB on thy hearty dear 
father! 



mtiq>liMkcMti mtmti^iA 

Is be in prison? Fear hath madbine weak. 
And wordless as a t£bM, Oh 1 sssid for 

himf— 
Thou hast pardoned him ;--didtt Aon not 

. eay but now 
Thou hadst. pardoned him^ 
Jlic* No* 

Ch. Oh, thou hast ! thou hast I 
This is the dalliance tbas was wont to hold 
When I have CTSMd sonstgiiUdi boM-^ 

ainrd, 
A flower^ a dnoonhght sralk ; butnew I 

ask thee 
liis, more Ihan life. TheniisBt par- 
doned Mm? 
Rie. MyChndial 

Ch. Ay ( I sm thme own CtmdUk^ 
whose first word 
Was father t These 408 ttw same hanAi 

that clung 
Around thykoeea^ a tetteihig babe; Ihe 

lips 
That^ ere Anr had leaiait qpeech^ would 

. jorile, «najedk 
To meet thee with anf infant's kiss ; 
Thou hast csdied ,so like my^ motkerS i 

eves, ihat never 
Gazed on thee, but witli looks of love.—- 

Oh, pavdon !■ 
Nay, father, speak not yet : thy tnows 

afeknit 
Into a sternness. Pr'ythee, speak not yet ! 
Rie. This traitor— 
Ch, Call him as thou wilt, but pardon ! 
Oh, pardon ! 
R%e. He defies '<me. 
Ch. See, I kneel. 
And he Anil kneel, shall loss Hiy ibet} 
wilt pardon ? 
Rie, Mine own dear Claudia. 
Ch. Pardon! 
JRw. Raise tbee ro ; 
Rest OB my bosom^ let Hry beethig heart 
lie upon mine ; iio shall the mutual paflg 
Be staled. Oh I .that thy father's soul 

could bear 
This grief for Uiee, my sweet one ! Oh, 
forffiv©— 
Ch. Forgive thee what f .*Tis so the 
headsman speaiks 
To his poor victim, ere he strikes. Do 

fatben 
Make widows of Ifaeir children ?— -send 

them down 
To tlie cold grave heart-broken t Tell 

me not 
Of fathers,— I have none ! All else that 

breathes 
Hath known flMEt natural love ; the wolf 

is kind 
To her vile cubs ; the little wren hath care 
For each small youngling of her brood \ 
and thou— r^r^r^rrl^ 
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The word em ^widowed, topbuMd me ? 

Henceforth 
My home shall be his grave ; and yet thou 

canst not — 
Father ! [Itu^Mnff into Bienti^t arm*,] 

:«t>. Ayl 
Dost call me father once again^ my Claudia^ 
Mine own sweet child 1 

Cla, Oh, father, pardon liim 1 
Oh, pardon ! pardon !•— 'Tis my life I ask 
In his. Our lives, dear father 1 

Rie, iio, CBmiilo ! 
Where loiters he ! [Enter CatniHo. 

Camillo, take my ring ; 
Fly to the captain of the guard, Alberti ; 
Bid him release Lord Angelo. 

Ch. Now bless thee, — 
Bless thee, my father I 

Rie. Ply, Camillo, fly ! 
Why loiterest thou ? 

Cam. The ring. 

\Rienti gives the ring to CamiHo — 
£a!it CamillQ,] 

Clcu Give me the ring. 
Whose speed may match with mine ? Let 

me be firsi 
To.apeak those gracious words of pardon« 

Hie. No 1 
That were no place for thee. 
Ola, I^should see nought 
But him 1 whilst old Camillo — Oh, I hear 
His weary foot fall still ! — I should have 

been 
In Angelo's arms ere now [Bell wundsA 

Hark I hark I the bell! 
Bie» It is the bell that thou so oft hast 

heard 
Summoning (the band of liberty-^hebell 
That peal&d its loud triumphant note^ 

and raised 
Its mighty voice with such a mastery 
Of glorious power, as if the spirit of sound. 
That dwells in the viewless wmd, and 

walks the waves 
Of the chafed sea, and rules the thunder* 

doud 
That shrqnded him in that small orti, to 

spread 
Tidings of freedom tothenaHqm. Now 
It tells.of preiont peril. 
Cla. 8ay, of death* 
Oh father f eve)ry stroke thzills through 

tsiy v^ns, 
Swaying the inmost pulses of my heaxt 
As swings the deep vibration. 'Tis his 

kneU. 
Rie, My child. 
Have I not said that he shall live ? 

Cla, Then stop 
That bell. The dismal noise beats on me, 

father. 
As from a thousand echoes ; mixed with 

groans, 
^nd shrieks, and meanings in the air. 

Do«t hear them ? 



Dosthegrag^f fieOioflesoramittraaL 

father? 
Or of the gibbering conceits that salute 
The newly mad !7 

9^ Rie. Be calmer, sweet. I heard 
A shriek— a woman's shriek. Calm thee, 

my child. 

Enier Lanr Coxonka. 

Lady C. .He*s dead. He's dead 1 
Rie, It is her husband, Claudia ; 
Stephen Colonna. 
Lady C. Murderer^ 'tis my son, 
[Cla%^ia sinks at her father's feet. 
My husband died in honoured fight ; for him 
I weep 'not. 

Rie. Angelo is pardoned, Claudia. 
Lady C, He is dead. I saw the aze^ 
fearfullv bright. 
Wave o'er nis neck with an edgy shine 

'that cut 
My burning ^ye-balls ; saw the butcher- 
stroke 
And the hot bloodgush like a fountain high 
From out the veins ; and then I heard a 

voice 
Cry pardon 1 '.heard a shout that chorused 

pardon I 
Pardon ! to that dijj ointed corse \ Oh, deep 
And horrible mockery ! So the fiends 

shall chant 
Round thy tormented soul, and pardon, 

pardon, 
Ring through the depths of hell. 
Rie. Claudia, my sweet one^ 
Look up — speak to me ! Writhe not thus, 

my Claudia, 
Shivering about mj feet 
^ Lady C. Claudia Colonna I 
They say that grief is proud ; but I will 

own thee. , 
Now, my fair daughter, rouse (hee I— 

Help me curse 
Hun who hath slain thy husband. 

Rie, Woman, fiend 
Thou kiU'st my child, — avaunt ! • 

Lady C. When I have said 
Mine errand. Think'st thou I came here 

to crush 
Ton feeble worm t — Thou hast done that ! 

She loved him. 
Fair faithful wretch, and thou— Why, I 

could laugh 
At such a vengeance ! Thy keen axe, 

that hewed 
My 'column to the earth, struck down 

the weed 
That c^rept around its base. 

Rie. Claudia ! she moves ! 
She is not dead. 
Lady'C. Dead! Whv the dead are 
bless'd. 
And she is bla8ted.-<-Dead ! the dead lie 

down 
In peace, and she shall pine a living shost 
About thee with pale looks and patient love, 
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Alto! bitter gusts of anguish^ diat shall cross 
The gentle spirit, when poor Angelo — 
A widow's and a childless mother's curse 
Rest on thy head^ Rienzi I Live, till Rome 
Hurl thee from thy proad seat ; live but 

to prove 
The ecstacy of scorn, the fierce contempt 
That wait the tyrant fallen ; then die, 

borne down 
By mighty justice \ — dieas a wild beast 
Before the hunters ! —die, and leave a name 
Portentous, bloody, brief— a meteor name 
Obscurely bad, or madly bright ! My 

curse 
Rest on thy head, Rienzi. 



Btarts tkat ddm a hSgbtt oatlve. 

Freer flight than here Is given. 
Here are bound, while everj feature 

or their being seems of heaven : 
Here we lie, to nount unable, 

BarrM around by many a aorrow } 
Joys we have — but, like a fable. 

Each some fancied source must borrow* 

Songster! swell thy mu«ics,g1adly» 

Greet with joy the mornlng*fl dawnlag » 
Heed not thou tiie thought which, sadly. 

Bids thee wear the j;loom of raourning. 
Mortal man has cares too mighty 

Thus with blackest woe to trifte— 
Songster 1 thou art blest— too flighty 

Are thy Joys for woe to rifle ! 

B. JABIfAN. 



LINES TO A OAPTIVE LABK. 
(For the Olio,) 



Victim of a tyrant's eaptore, 

Music's sweetest charms awaking. 
Bow can'st thou attune to rapture 

Ev*By heart, whUe thine Is breaking } 
Warbling still, bow can'st thou mingle 

Dulcet notes of pleasing measiue, 
With the breeze that fans thy single 

Lonely cage— the tomb of pleasure } 

Can the captive, cheerly alnglng. 

Lose the thought of rooted sorrow ; 
Or forget the fate that's bringing. 

Every day, a gloomier morrow) 
Can such strains, so soft combining. 

Sounds, like freedom's, light and airy, 
Be the lay of one repining 

In the dose-barr'd dungeon dreary \ 

Sorely every moment fleeting. 

Thou can'st mark, must taste of sadness ; 
Every sense within thee meeting. 

Sorely bears the hue of madness ! 
Every pang of separation 

From thy frieods and dear connection, 
Widow'd mate and near relation. 

Now must taint thy recollection I 

Surely every new day breaking— 

Every cloud of darkness leavings— 
Every shower, thy dry cage slaking^— 

Sets thy bosom newly (^eving ! 
Every time thy boiom presses 

.'Gainst the fTesh-cut turf thon'rt given, 
Snrely then thy soul confesses. 

Fresher that from which thou'it riven 1 

Tet thy little throat Is spelling 

Notes unneeding hope's wild treasures. 
While the echo's answer's knelling 

O'er thy early f reef-bom pleasures ! 
Yet thine eye can lively glisten ! 

Yet thy song be freely flowing— 
Yet invite the ear to listen — 

Yet with native joy be glowing I 

Tell me, songster I hast thou feeling. 

That Ln songs thy cares can vanish \ 
Music's charms have no such healing 

Power for man— his woes to banish I 
While I, in fate's fetters pining, 

LUten to thy happy ditty. 
Well I couM, life's cam entwlainfr. 

Envy that I wish'd (• ylty ! 



A NEGLECTED CHAPTER OF HIS- 
TORY ILLUSTRATED. 

Writkrs of History, before they are 
pleased to favour their readers with some 
important fact, which is to give weight 
and value to their chapter, commonly in- 
dulge themselves* in mnch profound re- 
mark, (which is as provoking as a long 
grace before a short dinner), and much 
postponement of the important truth 
which we want to' get at — ^two bad habits 
which we eschew ; and after the manner 
of the old Roman historian, prefer ra^r 
to dash abruptly into our subject. 

The custom of tweaking tie Neee has 
never been sufficiently considered* by the 
considerate world in general; ' Its origin 
18 still involved in much obscurity ; its 
use has never been properly defined ; and 
its abuse, no writer on ethics, men, or 
manners, has sufficiently censured. Au- 
"thors of the most courageous tempera- 
ments — fit-fellows to take that bull, pub- 
lic opinion, by the horns, and twist its 
stubborn neck whichever way they listed 
— «ven these daring-minded men have 
either blinked the question altogether, 
or have touched upon it as a ticklish 
pomt, which , it was difficult to handle 
with a sufficient degreie of tenderness, and 
was therefore better half avoided than 
wholly entered into. This squeamishness 
has consequently led to many fals^ no- 
tions in the theory, and many lament- 
able mistakes in the practice of the art of 
tweaking the nose. This is an age, how- 
ever, which can bear to be informed of 
the errors of the age of its grandfathers, 
and which requires only to be put into 
the right way, to follow ' h, wherever it 
may lead. 

*' Tweaking the no^^e,*' lam inclined to 
think to be a mode of resenting an afl^ront ' 
of rather 'modern origin ; for all ancient 
authorities are silent upon this most im-> 
portant invention ; whether it was that 
the only man who tould have enlishtmnd' 
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l)06terity as to the origin and oecasional 
use of it, were the persons most, fre- 
quently incident to that peculiar mode of 
punishing incipient impertinence^ .and 
were consequently interested in preserve 
ing a mysterious silence upon the im- 
portant subjects (as no man would wil- 
lingly immortalize the dishonourable 
accidentsy which have sometiibes in their 
lives befallen so becoming a protube- 
rance, which, whatever other uses it was 
created for, was certainly not originally 
intended by nature to be put to such base 
purposes,)^-whatever cause, I say> has 
darkened the history of this contuniacious 
custom, its theory and practice (how- 
ever disagreeable it may seem to some 
men who have been much involved in 
the latter) ought to be thoroughly under- 
stood, and properly defined ; and it is the 
purpose of this paper to make it under- 
stood, and to define it. 

The modern custom of tweaking the nose 
may probablv have been derived from 
the decline of the bushy sort ^of beards. 
It was, in ancient timeSj the :deadiiest 
affront which could be perpetrated to 
take a Jew by ;lhe beard ; indeed, the 
ancients generally, whether Christians, 
Pagans, or Jews, entertained perhaps too 
punctilious a prejudice against oeing 
plucked by that barbed sign of manhood 
— for prejudices are of very early origin. 
When lengthy beards grew out of fashion^ 
barbers became necessary to eradicate 
the beardiness of the chin masculine, and 
render it smooth, cleaulv, and almost fe- 
minine. Beards had, till that epoch, been 
of various uses, and one of their princii 
pal uses was not, even in the infatuated 
hurry of the new fashion, altogether for- 
gotten; the considerate few .thought 
it to be indispensably necessary that, 
there should be still available some tan- 
gible part of the persons of the insolent 
many, by which to lay hold with the one 
hand, while the chastisers, with the other, 
belaboured them over skull and scapula 
with quarter-staff, or, no other instru- 
ment beins^more * handy ,^.sufficiently pum- 
melled their impertinent pates with 
thsit earliest of all weapons of punish- 
ment, the " bunch of fives." A sub- 
stitute for the long beard was considered 
essential to the peace of society — some- 
thing by which to seize a culprit, and 
hold him till he had a quantum tujfficit, 
and either cried out ** peccavi V* with the 
Italians, " morbleu !*• with the French, 
or *' bold— enough I" with the English, 
(who, to do them justice, . are the great- 
est gluttons in this undue indulgence, as 
well as the slowest recipients of any thing 
which is promised them in the shape of 
a bellyful, that the most liberal cff pu- 



nishment could reasonably deito.) "It 
was then that some -daring-minded 'J?t- 
garo of a fellow (who had perhaps held - - 
the prominence, which has oeen since so 
much abused, between his tonsorial fin- 
l^er and thumb) conceived' the daring 
idea of disgracing the human member 
intrusted to his official fin^er^; and, 
fired by the subhme conception, in the 
ardour of that enthusiasm ' which is apt to 
intoxicate a man of genius who has made 
a grand discovery, perhaps 3u^gested the 
^are possibility of tweaking ,it, the nose 
in question. He had just shaved th^ 
chapman who was its proprietor ; and, 
83 he thought, to the satisfaction of both 
parties: the chapman, however, said that 
It was not well done ; the tonsor swore by 
our Lady, and the Rood, and the Mass, 
and by/the belly of St. Gris, that it -was 
well . done ; this was the retort contra-' 
dictory : the chapman then, forgetting the 
king's peace, gave l^the barber the retort 

auarrelsome ; he of the basin and pole 
len threatened him with the penalty of 
his words if he repeated' them; oeing thus 
dared to the issue; the ehapman repeated 
the retort offenave, and the chin-cleaner, 
tucking, up his sleeve with the coolness of 
his profession, faithfully performed what 
he had rashly promised. The sensation 
was so novel, that the chapman' hardly 
knew whether to feel affronted, or to 
be lost in admiration at the indescribable 
originatity of the invention. The news, 
however, of so uncommon an outrage 
spread like the four winds, and noses all 
over the world shook to their bases at the 
uncommon tidings. Men and boys, and 
even women and girls, went about feel- 
ing their noses, and trying to operate 'on 
themsrives ; but they could discover no- 
thing wond^ul in the novdty, and' no- 
thing disagreeable ; for they were as yet 
ignorant Siat the gist of the punfishment 
lay in its being, properly perforinedf by 
another. Crowds, however, still flocked 
from all quarters to behold the belligerent 
barber and the craven chapman, the first 
man. on whom so novel an experiment 
had been so successfully tried. The fear- 
ful looked on the nose of the one with a 
superstitious sort of awe, and a trembling 
not to be .described ; ; the courageous 
beset the shop of the barber night and 
day, and were even willing to submit 
themselves to the same treatment, so they 
might learn the importent secret. The 
struggle to be shaved by him was fear- 
ful ; and each one,* as he submitted his 
nose to the scientific fingers of the New- 
ton of nose-pulling celebrity entreated him, 
in tones that would have melted a heart of 
Purbeck,that he wouldgivethem some lit- 
tle inkling-^some vague idea of thej 
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wetetj" obsenred the -pmi diaaovetm^ 
f'is my own, it wts th9 discoTery oC ge- 
Buu aided by acieoce ;..aQd>is not, there- 
ion, the properly el the. million^ witht 
ottt either. iKloKBe or genint. Yon amy 
ind it outior yourseWea^ as I have done, 
bytintuitioQ« or atlU:go on eroping about 
in blind darkness tiU the li^t of int^eet 
leads von to it." Mnimurs arose on all 
«dea» W ts the sniooiher of chins could, 
when be chese^ be as rough as a bear 
disap pointed of An invitation to dine out^ 
they dated not ptess him further to- re* 
veal the unportant vesnlt ; mad wo, with* 
much rehictance, departed for their dis* 
twit. kaam$ «s firofonndly ignorant aa 
tev travelled thenoe. 

After iheiliBt pame had subsided^ and 
RMon Betomed, the common herd began 
to think slightingly of the invention^ and 
at last fairly set it down as a thing of n» 
','xnark or likelihood/ '--so ready aie 
the million to estimate .thai srhich ia 
Above their comprehension as nothing* 
WMdi s but men of gteater capaeitieaand 
more liberal minds still thought that there 
was jomething in it: . and therefore set 
Iheir wiis to ,woik to discover this great 
sucoedaneum^ tiiis aubstitttte in emergeoi- 
oies for the lately-Khscarded beard. The 
mcoiopoly of tfaie barber was not patiently 
to be submitted to; but theseverid ta« 
lents of metaphysicians, mathematicians^ 
physicians, tacticians, and all the other 
tetam, could not resolve the solution, and 
it was gradually sinking into oblivion, 
when ai^dent brought to light that pro* 
found secret which smence had totally 
left in the dark. 

AOanon of the Catiiedral ofCantef«> 
bury had been poring over the livea of 
the Saints, and at last came to that of 
St. Donstan,— that bnrly champion for 
the Church against '*the devil, and all 
his works,*' folio and duodecimo. 9t. 
Dunstan, it will be remembered, having 
been much tempted in the course of fau 
auslerifies to certain things which he was. 
particularly inimical to, took a certain 
Black Prince (not he of Poietiers) by that 
facial index, which not even he, all 
pincely as he was, cotdd decently exhibit 
Ais face without ; ^there was, nowever, 
a Bovel^ in the mstrument whioh the 
lesolnte Saint used on that occasion, 
which might perhaps be. objected to in 
these davs, now that the formula of the 
science is better nnderstood. The mvention 
80 far, we certainly St. Dunstan's, and 
if there was a difference in the practice, 
it must be remembered that the science 
could not be perfected at the same mo^ 
ment that it was originated ; and if he 
did, as is reported, use his tongs instead 



of fab .fldgeii t>n that - mem or ab le <Mea-i 
sim, the error iqay easily be forgiven 
In gratttnde for the merit of the invent 
tion. The more modem experimenters 
use simply the thumb and the forefinger, 
the. holy wrestler, perhaps^-* did not desire 
to touch with his fingers, yet moist with 
estieme unction, any part of him whom 
all good Christians, of^course, spiritually 
and bodily abhor, for contagion ' miglit 
hare accrued from the very touch ;* the 
ffood Saint may therefbre stand excused 
nnr what would seem like a wilful de- 
parture from established custom, when it 
la asserted that the custom was not yet 
established. 

This was the earliest modem instance 
on record of tweaking the nose ; the secftt 
was now out; for as the Canon of Can* 
terbury suggested, in a happ^ momem, 
and mter much laborious cogitation and 
excogitation on the subject,— -you had 
but to substitute the forefinger and thumb 
for the tongs of St. Dunstan, and the 
thing was done. The theory once 
broufaed, the practice was immediate and 
uiuversal. In a'fSew hours there was not 
a< chanter or chanting-boy, deacon or 
sub-deacon, canon or minor canon, who 
had not itweaked or had not had tweaked 
hia or his] nak[hbour*B nose in the way 
of practice. £ven the worthy Dean of 
Canterbury was obliged to keep Ins eyes 
continually on his nose, lest it should be 
pulled ere he was aware* Four profane 
prebends in succession made a lunge at it 
aa they passed him, and were respectively 
translated from the^door [of the Deanerv, 
into the High-street of Canterbury, m^* 
nor Canons weie detected, in{all parts of 
the Cathedral, practising titis new manual 
exercise on the marble noses of the effi- 
gies of knights, burgesses, and citizens ; 
and if interrupted in their scientific stu- 
dies bv the venerable Vergers, turned 
upon toe sacred old ^ntlemen, and com- 
menced tweaking their olfactory members 
so unmercifiiUy, and with so littie re- 
morse of finger, that aisle re-echoed to 
aisle the ohs and haht f of the suffer- 
ers. In short, in the space of twelve 
hours, there was not a sacristan who did 
not exhibit severe signs of having been 
the victim of the ungqvemable rage for 
experiments in the new science; and 
worse than all, in two days, in spite of 



•It seem*, liideed» pretty plain that the operas 
ttoo was then in Ito infancy, and that the 
worthy Saint wa» either itn inyenior, or bad 



BO precise precedent by whieb to f aide lile 
practice, or be would most probably bave laid 
bold of tbe noae of His Dark Highness in tbe 



manner whicb cnttom has since allowed, if 
not hallowed. 
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watchmen^ there was not a moiiiuneiital. 
nose wkhin the .Cathedral 4hat fhai not 
hadats nasal honours |>ulled down to the 
duat. The whole conclave of Canter* 
bitty were, of cDUTfle^ inctased at theae 
proleinatioBS^ excommunicatioaS'ttQd ex- 
pu\aoo»f€m £athedri wese ob%edvtftrbe 
pretty pfentifutiy distalNiled anonf 'thd 
refisaetory canons 4nd «l^Dter^$ iiad 
peac^ and ffeedom from 4be iaie pne* 
mcions terrors^ weie oBMjnoM haptput 
x«BU«ed wUhin the sacied waUi. ^indeeOi 
seviere measures vrete neoesnuty^ for'tfae 
nvenues of the church l>«9an to Klimiiiiah 
diaifyf the pilgnms wfio would Jiave tistt^ 
ed it^ to deposit at theahrine of St The* 
mat 4 Betsfcat their votive offt^inga^ for- 
bore to do so, when 'thegr were «ot euiift 
that 4liey m^ht not also uaekpee$edl(f 
deposit 4heir noses on Uitfsame spei. 

Safety was« iiowever^ «t lest restorad 
within tlie walls; but withoutr-^nAew^t-^ 
tbe, influenaa raged with renewed vio» 
lenee 1 It was eomputed that^ upon a 
fair a^enige, there was not a itose in that 
city, and within tweaty miiea round abottt 
H^ tkat had not been piiHed twiee in the 
OQurse of four-and-twenty baufs^-^th* 
extraordinary impulse was so genera],-* 
W« know how soon (be fashi^m or'foUy 
of a few, once set, thrires, and becomea 
the folly or fashion of the maqy. Exam^^ 
pie is better than precept. My the motid- 
JBIs; the example being onoe established, 
tjhe precept becomes nnnedessary^ for 
die practice supersedes both» in iba twist* 
ing of > {oorkscrew. Tba tetae . of .com* 
pressing uie nostrils beinff «nce allowed^ 
the abuse necessarily followed } for> out 
alas I the noblest inven^ons of all ages 
have not been altogelher free from &is 
reproach. A puny, but impertinent 
whipster had hardly uttered some phraM 
offensiyv to the ears polite of some sturdy 
yeoman, than o' the instant, fotmd weal 
his nose, ctadc w^ the gristle of it, and 
pugnacity lorded it orer peitiliacity Ifroib 
one end of England to &e other. If a 
stout fellow uttered aa stout a fals^ood, 
and some unbelieving, diminutive fellow 
boldly breathed out, '* That's a lie,.neigh- 
bour !" up started my maft of prowess^ 
and wringing-his nose round as you would 
the neck oi;a puliet» coolly tetaarked aa 
be let it go, *' That's a puU of the nose, 
neighbour!'* And thus did thisimmor* 
tal invention,-^<4his enlightened, practicA 
become at4he very outset perverted from 
its proper use^. and run, as the best of 
human institutions will degenerate, iqto 
an abuse. Slanderers and satirists be* 
came the unresisting victims of a custom 
to which the strong enforced the weak to 



sooonmlw 11iliftai|Qlitale4)ftbliig«;«i 
iatt? indued the weakly viruleat ti» c<tfi- 
aider tilieir -^ards and be wise^ or «ll»it, 
wfaieh. is the same thing ; and brute f'orcto 
reigned lord pasai&ottnt over itnp^rtineni 
Wefikness* It was theaa that the stronger* 
hmded Law, in its meicy ao^ ^isdotn^ 
enacted, Ifaat aeses ^oiiUi no lottg«r be 
tweaked on any pretext whatsoever ; but. 
if <h» raftactety^ tt dpiianoe of aU«naet- 
mealB in that case made and frondded,. 
ttiU contWDta«oUBlv persisted 'in the per* 
nieious practica oi tweaktng ar otherwise* 
unlawfully handling 'tbe noses of the 
liegesy the law stuod, forward as l6rd*pro< 
teeter of the noses which wieie:thUa>oc«i* 
eionally «q4 here.and tb^twrnkedteoil* 
traiy 4o law ; mndoosea became^ as it 
were, <a sort «ef wards ift Chaaoeij. Ser* 
pent-iike Zander, gross itt«inuatio% and 
rude insolence 4hen again bold up their 
pleads, conscious of the profectio;! afford- 
ed them, fearlessly bilditig deltanoe to 
the forefingers and thumbs of resolutt 
resentment, sullied innoconee, and caia»r 
■iated couiiage. The fliigen of the Idtter 
irritable peitoiB might itch after the old 
practice, bat tictions for assault and bat* 
(erv scared them in their «ngry-«ed ^es, 
and prudeneoy at the same moment, whis** 
pering over their shoulders^ that z>aying a 
fine often pounds to the king, for com- 
pressing the paltry nostrils c? one of his 
aubgects, would be paying too dearly for 
auch » scientific experim^ft, they wisely 
amotheflttd resentment, and kept their 
money in their pockets. The practice 
thenceforward fell into gradual disuse ; 
impertinent poses ^' lock^ up," as te 
l^ark*lane merchants say, and modem 
instances of ita use and abuse are happily 
now 
« Like ingeli' visits, few and fat between.** 

PmLO-CBBfltTBRFWLD. 



STAPYLtON HALL. 

(For the Olio.) 

<Continned froia Fi|ge 214.) 
It was not long before a body of monnt* 
ed soldiers appeared advancing rftpidly 
into the {>lain. Tbe ^Lancastrians per- 
ceived their approach, and a large party 
6f their fore-dders pushedforward to attack 
them. They met in a narrow lane^ and 
in an instant a wild shout arose, and a 
clond of dust obscured the combatants. 
Haviland raised himself^ his stirrtips for 
a moment, then driving his spurs into his 
horse's Ihinks, rode hastily towards them. 
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As h« approached, he coidd easily per- 
ceive his father's pennon floUeringover 
the heads of the party, while cries of '* a 
Haviland ! a Hayiland !*' were echoed by 
upwards of two hundred voices. Though 
armed only with his sword, he dashed 
boldly forward, and struck down a raw- 
boned figure, who had engaged his fa- 
ther. I 

" Thanks, my boy," cried Sir Wil- 
liam, as he clove the head of his nearest 
foe, ** thou hast arrived in time. Ah, 
these rogues give ground I upon 'em, 
knaves '.—hurrah !" 

The Knight spoke truly :— the Lancas- 
trian soldiers were broken by the charge 
of the remainder of his followers, who 
had now come up, and fled nrecipitately. 
To have pursued tfiem, would have been 
to rush upon the main body of the Queen's 



army, who were now drawn u( 
** Ay, there they go, hell 
if the devil drove them I" said the 



[ter-skelter. 



Knight, as the scattered troop scoured 
back ; '* we must not follow them." 

He wiped his bloody sword as he spoke 
on his horse's mane, and sheathing it, 
received his son in his mailed arms, with 
an embrace that made Godfrey writhe 
with the violence of the pressure. 

" And now, my boy," said he, •' let 
us return, or we shall have a fresh body 
upon us — see the King is approaching :— 
I have a suit of harness for thee." 

The party gallopped back to some dis- 
tance, and waited the arrival of Edward's 
army. It approached slowly along the 
lane. First' came a troop of light horse- 
men, armed with jack and iron not, and 
carrying long lances ; then followed a 
band of archers, covered with dust and 
sweat, 'greatly exhausted by their long 
march,' their bows strung, and an arrow 
ready in their hand, while their leaden 
mells were slung at their backs. A body 
of men-at-arms came next, and then seve- 
ral pieces of artillery drawn on clumsy 
and unwieldy carriages. The King fol- 
lowed, surrounded by his friends and bro- 
thers, arrayed in a suit of polished steel ; 
his rich surtout, emblazoned with the arms 
cf England and France quarterly, soiled 
with dust and dirt from the toilsome march. 
A page rode by his side, and carried his 
gilded helmet, wliich was ornamented with 
white plumes. A large body of spearmen 
and bill-men came neitt, to the number of 
several thousands, then another band of 
archers, and then a horde of raggamuffins, 
who followed the army ih the hope of 
obtaining plunder. Arriving on a more 
open ground, they began to form, while 
the King's brothers, Clarence and Glos- 



ter, left him, and took their reqpedlSvv 
posts. 

The Lancastrian force immediately 
moved forward, and prepared for battle. 
In the mean time. Sir William^ had pro* 
cufied a suit of armour for his Bon> who- 
now rode by his nde. The battle'soon 
commenced with great fury, but the par- 
ticulars have been so often described, that 
it would be useless to 'repeat them here. 
The Lancastrians, as is well kiiown,' suf- 
fered a signal defeat, and were chased off 
the field with great slaughter. Many 
noblemen fell in the the combat, and the 
Queen's son was most barbarously mur- 
dered by Edward and his brotheis, afteF 
he was taken prisoner. 
^ The news of the battle soon reached 
the ears of Sir John Stapylton, wh<> fore* 
saw the danger he was in from the man* 
renders, who had been introduced into 
the neighbdurhood, and who now prowled 
about the country, under pretence of 
taking vengeance upon those who were 
hateful to' the house of York, committing 
all sorts of disorders. He therefore kept 
his gates closed, and sBnunoned his ser- 
vants together. His fears were rei^x^, 
for on the following morning a party of 
men arrived at Stapylton Hall, and de- 
manded admittance. 'In answer to the 
Knight^s questions, they informed him, 
that they were Lancastnan soldiers, who 
had escaped from the battle, and begged 
that he would assist them with food and 
money. Not doubting the truth of this 
story. Sir John desived his servants ta ad- 
mit them, when they threw off the mask, 
and gave the signal for plunder. The 
most costly tapestry was sooti torn from 
the walls. • The plate, and other valua-. 
bles, was seixed, and the Knight him- 
self treated with the greatest indignity.—- 
Sir John was unable to resent these out- 
rages; his servants were too weak to 
make resistance, and he retired to one of 
the remotest apartments, with his daughlier 
the Lady Agnes, in the hope that the 
. villains would depart after they had been 
satiated with plunder. 

The leader of this band was a man of 
great stature and strength. A ftx)ck of 
mail over a leathern jerkin descended as 
low as his knees, he wore a scull-cap of 
iron, and from a belt with which he 
was girted hung a ponderous sword ahd 
a long dagger. Walter Harden had 
been engaged in, and *^ shared in the 
plunder obtained in the various battles 
between the rival houses. His undaunted 
bravery made him a great favourite with 
his despHerate band, who were inured to 
every kind of hardship and danger. ' He 
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was no# most active in encoura^^ his 
fellows- to plunder^ and in a short time 
the place was stripped- of every thing 
valuable.* Several pipes of wine had 
been brou^t from the cellars into the 
hall, and their contents had rendered 
these marauders still more wild and bois- 
terous. In the midst of the uproar Wal- 
ter Harden thought of Agnes. 

** Comrades," said he, '* we have wine, 
bu^ where is the beauty that fled from us 
wiijen we entered ? — shall we not have her 
helre to grace our carousal V* 

A loud roar of assent rose from the 
band ; and Walter, rising from a bench on 
which he had been seated, staggered out 
of the hall in search of Agnes, followed 
bj three or four of his comrades. After 
searching for some time in vain, thej 
oame to. the room into which the Knight 
and 4iis daughter had retreated. The door 
was fastened on the inside, and resisted 
(he efforts of all but Waher himself, who 
with his foot dashed ^t into the middle of • 
the apartment, and iliscovered Sir John, 
his daughter, and Wat Fluister. The 
marauder reeled towards Agnes, when 
Wat interposed, but was desired to remain 
quiet by his i 



(To be Continued.) 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
{For :ke Olio.) 



At Love and FrienihUp playM t»eneath 

An oak trc«V ahvit one mora. 
SaldLove. •• I'U evUunmtA^wtm^, 

Without a singte thorn } 
Come, yonder hlU is deek*d, you see. 
In the ro8e*i sweetest Uvery.*> 

Then to the hill be wlag*d his fllffht. 

Straight to the fullest blown. 
Bat it was tu beyond his might 

To plucic the rose alone : 
The thorn it pierced his hand, surprise 
And anger flUed with tears his eyes. 

Next Friendship try*d, and easily 

The flower away she bore j 
whidi when the boy perceived, he 

In rage bis ringlets tore : 
And vow'd in wrath that every heart 
That felt his joys, should feel his smart. 

Thus then it is. Love hatl^no pow*r 

To give OS perfect joy y 
Tis Friendship oni^ yields It pure, 

Unmtz'd, without alloy. ^ 
Then bow not to Love's roag^ chain. 
Bat in thy breast let Friendship only reign. 

K. 



LIN«9» 

JVritten on the Blank Leaf of the 
* Literary Souvenir.* 

(For the OJio.) 



Here we may view, as In a gay partere. 
The varied flowers, and the Aruits of care j 
' Here— see the toil of many a sleepless night. 
In fancy's garb, uprising to the sifibt 
^ence, ye dull mortals I— ye, who fain would 

bind 
AU such delightful roamlngs of^e mind 
In iron chains of fleet and common sense : 
Ye who for genius feel no reverence. 
Hence— there is nothing here to suit your 

taste } 
To you— the finest inspiration's waste ! 
Oh Genius I— Fancy t— {by whatever name. 
Or title, men may call you, 'tis the same,) 
Oh shed upon my erring wayward mind 
Some of thy radiant light and influence kind ! 
Once more I turn to it,— yet once again 
I roam through every bright and varied strain : 
With soul-felt pleasnre- read what Heman's 

wrote, 
(So, among minor orbs, yon moon we note.) 
With sweet emotion quaff the Ely sian draughts 
Of golden Landon, and of cUssic Watts j 
While Mltford's graphic pen, with Irving blent. 
Form a rich literary monnment, E. F . 



COINCIDXNCB. 

In Prior's dedication of his Poems to 
'tfie Earl of Dorset> he sa^s, speaking of 
his lordship's father, *' Every one of his 
pieces is an mgot of gold, intnnsically and 
solidly valuable ; such as wrought or 
beaten thinner^ would shine through a 
whole book of trnj other author." In 
Pope's Essay on Criticism, written when 
he was but eighteen yean of age, there 
is the following passage ;— 

'* The sterling bullion of one English line. 
Drawn tai French wires, would through whole 
pages shine." 

It is difficult to ascertain which poet 
borrows from the other ; but it is evident 
the idea is the same, and it is strange that 
the paraUel has never been noticed. 

THE HILITART FOBCB OP RUSSIA. 

Thb military strength of Russia has 
been vaguely estimated, sometimes at a 
million, at other times 800,000 men. 
Both are exaggerations, if the estimate be 
restricted to Uie regular permanent force 
of the empire. Such an exaggeration 
the Russians themselves, for obvious rea- 
sons, are willing enough to encourage ; 
but we are informed by a gentleman who 
has served many years m the armies of 
the Autocrat, and on whose authority we 
can rely, that about 600,000 is the full 
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The imimliilii JMkri for a 
larger force eidBC taofigr the pmnaM}\ 
and in the eysfimi- of Inilitiirf coloniza* 
tion* instituted by the ambitious policy 
of the Tzars. 

The serfs of the enpire) who constitote 
its chief population,, are j^ble to con* 
spription at any momenCj and those imn ^ 
mediately dep^adant on the irapenal f»« 
mily (amounting to some miluons) are 
formed into- ■vUlaiv communities afs 
constantly eieicisedv and ready fur tho 
field, mr aiethe^ive itiliabitaiile leas 
anzions to be inscnoed' .^on the mifitary 
roll, although their: actiTte services, may* 
never be re^uiied^ their Bomioal mflitaij 
character ensured th^ peedtlar privi« 
leges. Hence elements^ too fearfiil to be 
contemplated without alarm, slumber 
throoghoBt all Evbpeon Ronia. It is 
fanprobable, however, Aat these elements 
will for some tijina be roused into action 
on any ooeasion belovir thai of necessity t 
the nation 19 as' much agiieiiHiiral<^— ana 
it Nnshes to be as commercial—' ae it i^ 
military ; and a long period mast elapse 
before the cultiv^tjioi^of the soil will per* 
nut the abstraction of very numerous 
hands. Even as it is, a sumci^t nnm* 
ber do ni)t remain i^tthe purposeu 

Of these 600,000, ho many are neces- 
sary for the de£BKe.of » wi'dely extend- 
ed line of frontier, thid certainly net two- 
thirds era at one time available for fo>' 
ipeign service^ They may, iadeed, be 
reinforced turn the mihtaty coloBtee' 
apread throughout the eai^re^ but, fbr 
the reason juat assigned, thu wouVd nolt 
be done to aav gxeat extent, in any case 
short of absolute necessity, such as thai 
of the empire itself- being' invaded ; and 
such conscripts could net be compared 
with the regular veteran troops. At pre- 
sent, between 200^000 and 300,000 are 
said to be on the theatre of war-— a force, 
after all, truly formidable: 

Far..Qmr,Rev. 

TUBKlfR ambassador's OPimON. 

Whb^ Tussuf Aggliah jEffendi, who 
represented the Sultan of the Sublime 
Porte in 1796, at the court of St. James's, 
returned to GonstantinopFe, he was asked 
what were the most , remarkable sights 
he had seen in London— What he thought, 
for instance, of the House of Commons I 
• The House of Commons,' said he, with 

■' i i ' .III I I I I I i II. M 

* The transftitiag of moltitudea of the 
poor peasantry ft'om tbeir native bomea to 
nmote frontiarv, or tao districta bnt partially 
inhabited, la often conducted with ao much 
cruelty, that many of them fall a aacriace to 
the rlffour of the jouiaiey, and th« privations 
which await them after Ita termlBatioo. 



aoTepvli^ emmn p r» *ia aotfainf bal.< 
nolfQT assembly of bragnile ajidbrawlers* 
I saw nothing there that was not. trul^ 
despical^le ;--AuitIdid seea thing-— aihii^ 
reejly striking and woodesfnU^I jsaw 
« man, who,.Eoldiag four ojeanges in oo« 
hand, and two ficizks in tho olhee^ threw, 
up ioto the air ihQ. oranges^and the forks 
successively, and tXwlf. one on theoUier 
^th the utmost rapidity V'-^PocqmeviUe's 
r^ifagpe.deih.Cfrfiee, 

puifrsHUBirr of xttirr. 
Tu klaxons had.alaw^ that, whoso* 
overbad co«mitted tbeft, and the gnod^ 
were found in his house,, all the faaaily 
wem mede bond, even to- the chUd in tho 
eisadJe. . TbiA Gaoute the Dane abrogabei^ 
Oidnining, that only the maiefaetoc, and 
such as aided him, should endure the 
punishment t aodtbat: the wile TunksstiM 
things stoleh^esefound under her Ibek> 
should notk he, guitty of .het husband'^ 
offence. 



WOODEN CANNON. 

When Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf» 
folk, be^eged Boulogne, under the com* 
mand of Henry VUI, bein^ aware that the 
roads were utteriy impassible for heavy 
cannon, he caused a number of wooden 
ones to be maM^ and mounted asi though 
they were real cannon ; which so terrified 
the'French commandapt.in^ the morning, 
that he delivered up the place, without 
firingja ball. 

SPAlf KSB . CIU Vi^S. 

The^e were eBeiiie9.pf torture made of 
iron, intended to Idck the feet, arms, and 
hands of the Engli^ heretics together* 
These instruments of punishment were in 
use about the axteenth century. 

SPANISii THOMB-aCRBWS. 

There were several chests of these on 
board the Armada. The use they were 
intended for, it is said, was to>have ex- 
torted confession from the English where 
their money was hidj had' they prevailed. 
These instruments locked the. thumbs, and 
fingers together iu dj:eadful. agony.. 

SRIBLD-PISTOLS. 

At the time when the English minds 
were completely occupied in warfare, 
numerous instruments of death- were in-t 
vented, amongst which,, the introductipn 
of shield-pistes may rank as curv^us; 
They were fiixed in: the centra. oC shields, 
and so contrived, that the pistols might be 
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filed, and, the penoDfwto used thctacio- 
vered at the same' time. They* were Hre* 
by'match-locks^ and the aim taken through 
a Ihtle-grate in the shidd which .was at 
that time pistol-proof. 

SrANISB RANCUVRS. 

These mstruments were made in varioiu 
forms^ and intended dther to kill men on 
horseback, to cut the horses' reins^ or to 
pall the liders off their horses; at the 
backweretwo long spikes, which, we are 
told, was to pick the roast beef out of the 
Englishmen's teeth. 

SPANISH BATTtS AZBS. 

These ancient weapons were so con- 
tnved as to cut fonr holes- !n the sknH at a 
blow ; at one end was a pistol and match- 
lock, and a spear and lance at t)ie olher. 



These were long swords used by the 
Spanish, poisoned at the po&nt, so that, if 
a man received ever so slig^ a wound, it 
would prove certain death,, W. H. H. 



OBUNKINMBSS; 0R« TBB PATAt CBOlCB. 

The following curious extract forms 
part of jan old work, published more than 
two centuries ago. 

** Once uponne a tyme, the Diviliewas 
permitted to tempte a young manne. Sa* 
tlMinne had noe sooner power gyvenhym, 
than bee didde appeere in the guyze of a 
grave bencher of Grade's Bine, and didde 
tell himmp, that hee was impowery'd to 
eompelle hys doing one of these three 
thynges ;. eyther he shoulde murthere his 
faithere ; fie wythe h3rs mothere ; or getle 
dronke. The younge manne, shockyd 
atte the two first proposycyons, didde ym- 
brace the laste; He gotte verie dronke, 
and in thatfe state, havyng neyther the 
use of reasonne, nor the dredde of sinne, 
hee was guyltie offe boUie the unnaturalle 
deedes he hadde before so^ shudderydde 
atte ; and for hys naughtvnesse and wyc- 
keddesse, hee was hangy^e." 

M. D8 TALLEYRAND. 

A gentleman asked M. de Talleyrand, 
at a time when every thing was fear and 
suspense, — *' Well, prince, how are af- 
fairs ?oing V* " Why, just as you see," 
was the reply. The gentleman tquinted, 

CURIOUS BPITAPH. 

In the cathedral of Sienna, celebrated 



£9rita floor fadaidwidrihe History of tfie 
Old 'PeMamenl,' iv the following singular 
epitaph, probably placed (here as a me^ 
mtuo tohaUtm Toby Fhi^ei*. . 

*' Wine gives Ufe, it was death to me. 
I could not Miold the dawn of morning 
in a sobet state. Even now my bones 
thirst. Stranger ! sprinkle my mve with 
wihe ; empty die FlaggonB and come. — 
li^well/drinkersj!*' 

A T&IXF WITBODT A BODY. 

** When did you ever see a living' thief 
without a body V* asked a servant who 
wished to persuade his master that some 
roguery had been committed by a ghost. 
" When the miller Tooks over the miU- 
wihdow," replied die master. 

A sailor's jokr. 
When the Pigmy Cutter, (m the year 
1812,^ during the last war« had just come 
to an anchor off Venice, she was visited 
by some of die heads of the State in one 
of their grand gondolas or barges from the 
town. The' awnings and other equip- 
ments of which were made, (as they are 
in general,^ of black velvet, richly orna- 
mented with tassels, &c. The boatswain's 
mate, who attended 'the side upon the 
occasion, came below imme^ate^ after- 
wards, and addressed one of his compa- 
nions with **D— nmyeyes, Jack, what 

d'ye think's just come alongside 7 A 

Heaney by G-rf." 

THE LAST NBWBST — IF NOT THB LAST 
WORST. 

(Pot the OUoi) 

Why is a covey of birds like ploughed 
fields T — ^Because they are part-ridges. 

Why is a good story like an alder tree ? 
^Because it is pithy. 

Why are Zeds in the alphabet used by 
Zanies, in preference to any other letters I 
—Because they are not tmse. 

Which letters are most efficacious -for 
any disease ?— R. M. E. D. 

Of all the. scenes in a tragedy, which 
is the most used in the Old Bailey ?— The 
drop'Scene, 

Why is a b^akfast not a breakfast ?— 
Because a person without it, would break 
fast 

^ JOIOA. 



BPITAPH 

Oft an old covetous Miser, 

TomM have m« tay. here Ilea T. U. 
But I do not believe It } 
For after death, there'* aomethlDg due, 
And he*8 gone to recelTe it. O. K. 
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9tat^ antv €^vtmtAoQSi^ 



DATS. DATS 



Oct. 3K Tom. 



— W Wed. 



8t. Unnla. 
Sun ria. 6Sra af. 6 
-Mts 8 i 



7$ Tbura St. BMBaniu. 
FiiU Mooii» 
12qi aft. 1 mc 



St. Nunllo and 

AlodU. 
High Water, 
|Oiii.all. 1 morti - 
ft7 —I even, i 



34Frld. 



COKRBSPONDINO OHRONOLOGT. 



St. Felix. 
SvnriaeaM ar.6 
— aeto a— 5 



at, Criiptn and 
Crlaplanus. 
High Water. 
40ra. aft. 8 mora. 
M Saft. 



SUN. 



•37Mon. 



21itSunar.Triii« 

Lb8. for the DAT 

3 c. Hab. morn 

2 c. Pioy. ereD 



St.Abban. 



Oct. Sl.TUaaaintwhowlthaeveral other virgina auffered 
martyrdom A. d. <(60, waa the fcmnder of the 
Uraallaea. 
1805. On thia day the combined fleets of France 
and Sitain, under the command of Admiral VIU 
leneuve, were defeated by an Inferior Britlah 
fleet, under the brave Nelaon, who onfortanately 
In this engagement terminated bis valuable life 
In the moment of victory. 
33 Sts. Nanilo and Alodia were Spanish virgins, who 
sofferedfor their falthat Cordova a.d. 84a,durlng 
a peraecution raised there by Abdamarene 11. 
1707. Wrecked'on thisvday the gallant officrr Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, with three men of war, apon 
theScUly Islands, when all on board perished: 
the body of the admiral was found by fishermen, 
who stripped and buried It) but the fact becom- 
ing known, the remains of Sir Cloudesley were 
brought to London, and interred at Weatmineter 
Abbey. Thia brave man when a lieutenant under 
Sir John Narborough, eflbcted the destruction Of 
the Dey of Tripoli's shipping in a single night, 
without the loss of a man. He had a share in the 
victory of La- Hogue in 1693, and In 1704, hepar« 
took in the victory of Malaga. 
M St. Romanns waa named to the archbishoprlck of 
Botien byKing Dagobert, a.d. 628. Whilst flltiog 
this see, according to an existing legend, he 
caoaed the dty to be fieed ftom a venomous 
beaat by which it was infested, to the great Joy 
of the inhabitanto. He died in 639. 
1642.— Fought on this day the batUe of Edge-hill, 
with varioua success. The royaliats, under' 
Charlea. in the early part of the engagement, de- 
Aated the parliament forcea under the Barl of 
Baaez J but their ill socceaa waa retrieved by Sir 
Wm. Balfour, who led the reeerve, and attacked 
the royalists while engaged in plunder; by which 
effort the fortunes of the day were equaUsed.— 
Both armlea recovered their ranks, which were 
broken during the fight, but neither of them bad 
the courage to renew the engagement. 
■ 34 This saint Is recorded to have endured martyrdom 
for hia faith A.D. 803. 
14l5.->Annlvenary of the battle of Agincourt, 
fought by Henry V. who completely routed the 
French army, under the Constable D. Albert, 
who was slain, with Count de Nevers, the Dolce 
of Brabant, the Dukes of Alencon and Barre, 
the Counts of Vaudemont and Marie, with up< 
wards of I0.< 00 of their followera. During the 
fight, Henry lost part of his crown by the axe of 
Alencon, and had his life saved by David Gam 
andtwootherofficera, at the expense of their own. 
These aalnta, who were brothera and shoemakers, 
were beheaded by order of the governor of the 
town of Soisaons in France, for endeavouring to 
propagate Christianity among the inhabltaifts, 
A. D. 808. From the time of tbehr martyrdom 
they have been considered aa the tutelar aabta of 
shoemakera. 
1164,— Died on this day Stephen, King of England, 
mr. 60, of the piles. During the turbulent reign 
of this monarch no leaa than 1116 caatles were 
bailt. 
. 28 St. Lucianand Mercian. These saints were mar. 
tyred by command of Dedus, a. d. 251. 
1761.— Expired onthle day at Llabon. Dr.PhiUp 
Doddridge* the eminent divine. The works of 
this learned and pious minister are held in the 
highest estimation, particularly his.Family Ex- 
positor, and Evidences of the Christian Religion. 
7 This saint, who waa an abbot in Ireland, is said to 
have lived In the sixth •'"'""Jkp.Qlp 
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See Page 348. 



DEATH OF SIR JOHN CHANDOS. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

(For ike Olio.) 

&iw.-^ad he bl» hurit before i 
BoBSK-oAy, on the frottt. 
8iir — Wby« tJMB, QoA\ soldier be he 1 
Sbakspbarx. 

This renowned Knight was Senechal of 
Poictou in the reign of Edward lil^ which 
situation he held with great credit to him- 
.^If and satisfaction to his royal master. 
Many of his actions, in all of which he 
behaved yaliantlyy are recorded by the 
old chroniclers, and the French and 
Eng-lish historians both agree in repre- 
senting him as a pattern o^ knighlhood. 

During his senechalship the fortified 
Abbe^ of Saint Saivin^ in ttie election of 
Poictiers, was treacherously given up by 
a monk to two French knights^ named 
Louis de St. Julien and Garnet le Breton. 
JBhraged at the loss of this place. Sir John 
made many attempts to retake it from the 

Vol. IL R 



French ; but St. Julien, wiio commanded 
it, rendered them all. abortive by his 
watchfulness. The last attempt was made 
on the night preceding the eve of the year 
(1370), wlien Sir John, being in the city 
of Poictiers, determined to malie one more 
effort to regain it. . Having assembled, 
secretly, about three > bundled men, to- 
gether with several noblemen and knights, 
they left Poictiers in the night, and ar- 
rived before the fort without being per- 
ceived by the enemy ; but at the moment 
they were preparing to scale the walls, 
a party of men-at^arma, headed by Garnet 
le Breton, arrived at the fort, the guard of 
which blew his horn, to give notice of (heir 
approach, when the English on the op- 
posite side, thinking tliey were discovered, 
drew off to Ghauvigny, a town situate 
about two leagues from the fort. 

On the troop arriving here, about two 
hundred men left Ghandos, who, with the- 
remainder of the party, entered a hostelry 
to rest and refresh themselves. After 
waiting for a short time. Lord Thomas 
Percy, one of the noblemen who had ac- 
companied Sir John, begged permission 
to make an excursion, which was reaoily - 
44 
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!• granted ; and that nobleman » with about 
> wUurty men-at-anns, left Chauyigny, while 
:Sk 'John and his company remained at 
^he inn, much depressed in spirits for the 
ill-success of their expedition. 

'Not long after the departure of Lord 
Percy, news came to Sir John, as he sat 
with his friends by the fire, that Garnet le 
Brtiton and Louis de St. Julien had taken 
the fidd in search of him. After some 
consultation with his companions, he de- 
termined to set out and meet them, and 
leaving Cbauviguy, he took the road to 
Poiciiers, along the bank of the river. 
Sheilly il^er day-break, they approached 
the brrdge'of Lussac, upon which Lord 
' Thomas Percy and his party were drawn 
up en -foot to oppose the crossing of the 
Fcenoh, who arrived at the bridge just 
after they had gained it. The French dis- 
mounted ako, and leaving their horses in 
the care of their servants, they advanced 
to attack the ^Kn^Iish with their lances. 
At this juncture Sir John Chandos arrived 
•iRTtth his banner displayed, and emblazoned 
with his arms:;/(s pHegulet on afield 
argefUyhorne by James Allen, apowero 
tfuLinan-at-arms. The French servants, 



who had been left with their masters' 
horses, seeing the approach of the English, 
fled away, imd Sir John coming up, .be 
gan to rail at the French in bitter terms, 
telling them that the day had arrived 
when they would , see which was the 
strongest. As he spoke, a Breton in the 
troop of the French knights drew his 
sword and struck an English 'squire, 
named Simpkin Dodenhafe, from his 
horse ; upon which Sir John, bidding his 
men dismount, advanced firmly upon this 
French,. although a hoar frost had made 
the ground slippery, and after rescuing 
the 'squire attacked them fiercely. 

Sir John wore over his armour a long 
surtout of white sarcenet, upon the breast 
and back of which his arms were embla- 
zoned. The length of this surtout prov^ 
fatal to'him, for as he advanced upon the 
French, his legs became entangled fn it, 
and a Frendh ''squire, named Jacques de 
St. 'Martin, perceiving this accident, thrust 
him in the face wi(h his lance as he 
stumbled forward. The weapon entered 
below the eye, or rather under the socket, 
for the Knight had lost an eye while 
hnnting on the heaths of Bordeaux, and ' 
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penetrated to the brain. & John in- 
stantly fell, and Froisart says, '* turned 
twice over in great agony, like one who 
had received his death wound." The 
French pressing forward attempted to 
seize him; but his uncle. Sir Edward 
Clifford, striding, across the body, kept 
them off by the heavy strokes of his sword, 
so that none came within the sweep of 
his weapon, without suffering for their' 
temerity. During the skirmish. Lord Tho- 
mas Percy, owing to the height of the 
bridge which interposed between him and 
the French, had not perceived the com- 
bat ; but, on the contrary, thinking the 
enemy had declined the conflict, he 
diew off his company. The English 
were like men distracted upon seeing their 
leader fall, while the French jeered them, 
eiying out, " By God, my lords of Eng- 
land, you will all stay with us, for you 
cannot now escape !** 

In the mean time, a 'squire of Sir John's 
tfirust his lance through the thighs of the 
nan who had wounded his master, who, 
Heverthdess, continued to fight bravely. 
Although the Englidi maintained the fight 
courageously, they were in the end compel- 
led to surrender ; when the Poictouvins, 
who had left their brave, but now, alas ! 
disabled leader at Chauvigny,, fortunately 
arrived to rescue them. The French being 
without their horses could not escape, so 
turning to the English, they besought 
them to tell the Poictouvins the reverse of 
what had happened — namely,. that the 
English had defeated and taken them pri- 
soners. The English assented to this, and 
the Poictouvins shortly arrived with 
eoucbed lances, shouting their war-cry ; 
but the Bretons and French, retreating on 
one side, cried out, ** Stop, my lord*— 
we are prisoners already" Garnet le 
Breton was prisoner to Sir Bertrand de 
Cassilies, and Sir Louis de St. Julien to 
Sir John Chambo. 

Nothing could exceed the grief of the 
friends of Sir John Chandos, when they 
beheld him lying on the ground unable 
to speak. " Flower of knighthood ! oh. 
Sir John Chandos ! cursed be the forging 
of that lance which hath thus endangered 
thy life," were the exclamations of the 
barons and knights of. Poictou, to which 
he, being unable to articulate, only re- 
plied by groans, while those of his house- 
hold wrung their hinds and tore their hair 
with all the demonstrations of violent grief. 
After being disarmed by his servant)*, he 
W laid upon fields, and borne to the 
fort of Mortemer ; while the other barons 
mi knights returned to Poictlers with 
their prisoners. Jacques de St. Martin, 
who wounded Sir John, died a few days 
after of the wounds he had received in the 



skirmish. Sir John Chandos lived a day 
and a night in great aofony, when death 
ended his sufferings. He was deeply re- 
gretted by the English, and many French 
knights lamented his loss. Froissart, 
after relating the manner of his death, 
says, ** God have mercy on his soul '. for 
never since a hundred' years, did there 
exist among the English one more courte- 
ous, nor fuller of every virtue and good 
quality than him." He was buried at 
Mortemer, and Bouchet gives the follow- 
ing as his Epitaph : — 

JeJehan Cbandiiult, den Anglols Capltalne. 
Fort CbevaiUr. de Poicton Senechal, 
Apret avoir fait guerre tres Inintaine v 
Au roia Francola, tant a pled qn*a cheval 
Et prifl Bertrand de Oneasclin en unval. 
Lea Poictevina. prea Lnaaac. me diffirent, 
A Mortemer, nion corps enterrer firent. 
En no cercueil eleve tout de iieuf, 
L'an mil troia cens avec aeixante nenf. ■ 

J. Y. A— M. 



TABLETS FOB ACTRESSES. 

(FIFTH SKRIBS.) 

(For the Olio.) 

Miss P. Olovbb.— No. 25. 

A wither'd berdit five acore winters worn 
Might shake oif fifty, looking in her eye. 

M. N. Drbam. 

Much of her nbther^a Aice and heart. 

Of light and pleaaing gait ; 
In equiyoqoe piquant and amart, 

A ready tongne for prate : 
Comic and touching in the scenes, 

PlayfUl and coy with loyera ; 
WJth by-play making work, that maana / 

An Ezqulaite of Olovera. 

Madamb Sontaov— No. 2ft. 

O happy ftiir 1 
Toar eyes are lodestars, and your tongue^s 

sweet air 
More tunable than lark to ihepherd*^ ear.— Is. 

Chart6r*d for princes— if a prince should be 
SnsmonrM. Sontag, whh thy songs and thee } 
(sifted by Nature both in form and voice. 
With mannnrs easy, delicate and choice : 
Wars oc t&c CMitinent have spresd thy fame. 
And France and England differed in the aune ; 
Bnt whel!her clime, or taste, frlenda, foes, or 

truth. 
Hare guided most the passions of thy youth,— 
The echoes of enchantment, by thy power, 
Sonriye thy absence to the latest hour. 

Mrs. Datbitpobi^— No, 27* 

She is able to flreexe the God Priapas «nd 
undo a whole genpration. When she would 
do for clients, her fitment and do me the kind- 
ness of our profession, she has me her quirtes, 
her reaaons. her master reasons, her prayers, 
her knees, that she would make a puritan of 
the devil, if he should cheapen g kiss of her. 

PR RIO. 

An antique of the rarest water. 

An audcnidame to ward a daughter; 
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A illct dMaM*0r a MoUr 
Which makcf dlsentloii bend to gold : 
Tragic or caidIc, sbrawd or trim. 
In hlrii-hcolad ihoea a»d peiUng brioi, 
La ced boddlct, niilii and leap f or ago^ 
Limping younc intoretta to aaeagt | 
Siteemed. wbatcvKr feud and atrlfe. 
In her dramatic walk of lift. 

FAjrirr Arrdir.— No. 28* 

lCT«o«&groRFf aad 

With troablet,— tlngand-dliptnie them, 

Ifthoacan*st. Bin. VIII. 

A pretty itep. a prettier Tolet , 

Alarkthatainge, 
A&d make* the aaddast be«rt ri>Jolce 

, ..Witbmuai^'esprlDgat 
Her cuntw^y tmUe* herdaintjF moath. 

Her trite repljf. . , 

Gome lyie the ftrtM$iing of the 8oatb« 

Bom of a aiglu 

Miaa Ba mtOLOSsi.— No* 3». 

'Shebaaagoad Ibce, apaeka wall, and baa 
moat excellent elotbae* Pbric, 

Determined &t the Hlne the chief to be i 

E'en aa a tenth, thy aieter to ecUpee : 
ApoUe mnee bis lyre approved by tbee. 

And in thy natttre reprteente hie lips. 
Which, for thy sprightly soni, divide in halves. 

Charming the aadiaiice.*-When, behold ! 
their eyes 
Are mora than ears directed to thy Galvea,-r 

The calves themselves, onconscioos, in dis- 
guise. 

VAEIOEVNt^NO. aO. 

Well, thns we play the foob with the time, 
and the spirits of the wise sit In the clouds 
and mockna. Hbn. IV. 

The Caaniea, not Eldon*8 1 the Carts, nilt of 
Green t 
The Booths, notatlblra, and theHnmbvs 
not hived | 
With a raanlfnld elass, that are yet and have 
been. 
If nst mnaf n till their Tablbts are kindly 
contrived. F. 



THE APPEARANCE OF IRELAND, 

IN 1828. 

So g:reat and manifest are the natufal 
advantages of Ireland^ that the verdict of 
all writers on the subject, both ancient 
and modem, is almost unanimous, and 
Sir William Temple is but the follower 
of Tacitus, when he commends the fer- 
tility of her soil, the commodiousness of 
her havens, and the happiness of her 
situation. But since the beginning of 
that time from which we have any au- 
thentic records of her history, wars and 
dissensions, and violent distractions, have 
scared improvement from her scores, and 
Ireland is still 

•• An nnweedcd garden 

That grows to seed.*' 



In dther eountriea, the delighifiil arts 
of peace, and the alow, but splendid pro- 
pesA of cultivation, have almost oblite- 
raied the traces of the rude and barba- 
rous ages from the face of die land, but 
in Ireland they s^ contmne to present 
their rugged defonntty. In England we 
laeasore antiquity by improvement, in 
irelaiid by decay. The castles of the 
Irish warriors, of which so many are still 
standing, are mouldering away, surround- 
ed—not by the rich effects ot modern im* 
piovementx- bulf by dreary bdffs or badl^ 
cultivated fields. The nide glory of the 
feud&l chieftaiii has parsed away,: bat 
Ihb wretdhedneaS of the vassal remains; 
and the nklierable cabins arottfld thesb 
rains of former grandeur, eannot have 
exhibitbd a greater backwardness of dvi- 
Uxatioii, in die days when plunder was 
hmiourfkble, and indnstry a rovroaeli. 

To the eye accustbhieil to English im* 
ph)i^eineiit and cultivation^ the first ap- 

Cance of the surface of the Iknd in Iie^ 
is any thing but eneomaging, and 
one Ecarcely can believe that the bare 
unsheltered fields upon which one looks, 

? reduce good crops, and pay a high rent, 
'he houses of die gentry ate diinly scat- 
tered, and, elcept ill their inimediate 
vieinity, trees are not often to lie 'slsen. 
Even in the ileigHbourfabod of the metro*- 
poiiif^ except on. the -road which runs div 
recdy south, ilou^ die coast^ whe^ the 
gfreai beauty of the situ&ien Has invited 
gehtlemien to build mansions, dnd to 
adorn them With plantadons, Uie land 
is badly fenced witn cmmbling' walls of 
dry mud, or loose round stones. The 
surface is uneven and hard lootihg, and 
ofien disgracefully overmn witH' weeds. 
The smooth, soft, luxuriant verdure, 
the waving woods, the snlendkl seats, 
the land rich with the culture of cen«- 
turies, and the substantial comfoitable 
looking houses which make a man warm 
but to look at in "England, are not' to be 
seen there. In ikime districts— in the 
Queen*8 county, for example, dnd the 
county of Gandw-^here is soniediing 
like the appearance of Eusrlaild, but it 
is of brief duration. The feeling of plea- 
sure which the appearance of improve^ 
ment excites, is lifirdly forined, when 
some scene of poverty and gross negli- 
gence meets die observation, and renews 
die sense of dec^p regret, thai die best gifts 
of nature should be so scandalously ne- 
glected or abused. 

It is, however, ouite manifeist, that 
with very little tronble, beyond a con- 
stant snperintendance, on die part of 
those whose interest, and we will ven- 
ture to say whose duty it is, to take that 
trouble, or make some one else take it 
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tot (hem, a change of the happiest na- 
f ore could sopn be eSixited. — Black- 
urooifs Mag, 



LOVE. 
(For the OUo.) 



tntaff It LoTe-4hat feeUng wIM. 

Quivering in- tbtf morn of life } 
It it gentle ?--«oother ?~mild } 

Friend of peace sad foe to etrife } 

Is It from tltereelme of bUif, 
Come to bleu the aoni of eiirtli } 

Or Intruder, come amlM» 
Come to mar their Joyoui mirth ) 

It It, tnm mad Vancy't hold, 

Sent to lead our feet astray ) 
'* Life it changeling.'^ bardt have (old i 

Perhapt tit Love that guldet our clay I 

May be 'twtti the gift of Jove, 
Left by him to mortalt weak. 

When he left the world to rove. 
Where nken dare not hope to teek ? f 

Atk the Tifgin,— if indeed 
81\e will Answer, the will tay— 

'* *Tit a ptttlon, heartt to bleed, 
Happinen to caat away**' 

But her bluahes will decla^, 

That het boeom featt it not. 
That 'Mt loTely pictured therie, 

Like tome angel o'erher lot. 

Atk the toldier,'mld the noite 
And buttle of the warring bands, 

Ataltting tlaughter, (half the cause I) 
With wearied front and bfood-ttalned 



Re will call it *• toy of Ufe,"— 

*« Playtl^tng ftwmMtopleate theeeate"— 
*• Pattime plettaaf— while the knife 

Bound him death to comradet tendt 1 . 

.J. 

Should you atk yovr maiden aunt* 

Ftat Uie yeart of joyful hope. 
Left along life*t idle Jaunt 

In ** tingle blestednett" to mope j 

«f Loire," them qay, «• it void of tenae 
Foolltb— pecTiah— alwayt blind )" 

Grief, theni tow, he doet ditpeote. 
More than bletslngt to mankind. 

What it lore, then }— Can St be 

All of these } or any one ?•— 
Oivetit not of pteasuret free ?— 

Is it what we bught to shun } 

4jdE tlie lover, healpne 

Can prqclalm iu matchlett worth) 
(He who ne*er Arom earth has flown 
.Can but tell the things of earth.) 

J^e will shew you all Itt pfdnt. 

Match them 'gainst Its pleat oret tweet j 
Vibw the latter, wonder then 

Why to Aiw the former meet \ 



t An allution to the Heathen Mythology^ 



fie will tay, t^at *tlt the l^einn 
LIghtt up thit duU gloomy thoee ; 

Light that doet with gl<klet teem. 
Longer look t)i)e lightek' more, 

Xbrough mlffortnuet or in Joy* 
He will tell *tlt tweetftt bahn, 

Bthn.,that every pain's alloy 
LvBt with hope to fairest calm. 

Fate't wpnit J odgmentt cannot bi«ak it. 
In hit hMrt it (attt UlTJcath t 

Bou^hett tempettaf cannot thike it, 
Ffarm it walta hie- latett breath. 

'Tit the guard of Vlrtue't keeping. 
More tecure than aught we know i 

In the breast where lot e It sleeuing. 
These temptationt quickly fldw. 

Lore It then ov cbiefeitt blesting, 
Brightett jewel inlife't crown : 

Let then each who Love't potsetting. 
Low tin heaeefhrth he it gone. 

Let each mortal own the 0,od» 
Bow beneath hit mighty nod ( 
Let not the poet from hit liwuence flee, 
Loveit th* very toul of poety I 

B. JABMAN. 



W^ Cm1Katt0, (No. A.) 

MR. J. NIGHTINGALE. 

'* With a becoming grace, 
•* de thow^hlt bonett face." 

Mr. Joseph Nightingale^ who is the 
senior brother, is a musician of no com'* 
mon order ; and his merit consists more 
in the neat and steady manner of his ej(e- 
cution, than as being'a brilliant and showy 
player on the piano forte and organ* 
His judgment is so correct, and his ear so 
well attuned to it, that he rarely errs, or 
goes out of his way for cadences of his 
own ; but, agreeably with Hamlet's ad- 
vice to the players^ keeps strictly to tha| 
which is set 49wn for bim, and when 
having done this, he is satisfied. *' That 
is Blair's," and " that is tiUolson's,*' will 
by no means apply to this performer : — 
hence, such an artist is not only^ a iai^ful 
representative, but a good instructor. 
Moreover, these qualities are carried into 
practice in his |;)ersonal appearance, for 
m his manners, matter, and dress, he is 
the verisimilitude of a professional gen- 
tleman, at once courteous, unassumingj 
and assiduoi^s. 

We recollect Rau«zini, at the Bath 
Music Rooms', always' held the baton of 
abthprity, a roll of paper, in his hand, sis 
he appeared in the character of * Frontis- 
pieoe,^ to lead the band ; and even ex- 
ceeded Mr. Everett, whift, when exalted 
like an orator in the upper realms of St. 
Paul's once a year, to keep watch for the 
charity cherubs, smiling aloft, is of Ao 
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trifltne conieqtience. Mr. J. Ni^htin- . 
gale^ in the capacity of Vice-Presideiit, 
and absence of the President^ is more 
modestly' becomings always maintainin^r j„ 
an uniform action^ like the pendi^lum of iq 
a clock, without any llonrishes, simply 
timing with his hand to his hand, the 
' measure for measure. 'f 

On the double Bass, an instrument like 
Pompey's Pillar in the power of an un- 
skilful player, Mr. N. is proficient ; but 
as his bfe nas not been, like that of Dra- 
pnetti, devoted to three-stringed grind- 
ing and saw-work, he cannot be expected 
to rival the , facetious foreigner. If the 
ability employed by Mr. J. Nightingale, 
in pnvate tuition, and his sundry duties 
are excepted, he stands indeed as' a valu- 
able and staunch supporter of the Society, 
to which he has belonged more than 
twenty years ; and he continues to be an 
ornament in the various exercises he pur- 
sues. MUSCULUS. 



9$ IKlwxttttti itifiitKC90iL 

{Far the Olio.J 



If care ande sonrowe yoare mynde oppretM, 
Oome hltherre ande uute of ye nanterret 

che«re, 
Letts yoare foode be noughte butte ye redde 

deerea ILeahe, 
Ande youre onlle drynke oore ontte browne 



Letts yoore armea bee a atonte ande tmatle 

long bo we. 
Ande a sheave of broade arrowes keene, 
A aworde atie youre belte and abokeler, 
Ande yonrejerkynne of Kendal greene. 

*Tla raerrle, 'tia merrie In foreste ahadea. 
To laoghe and quafh 'neaUw ye greenwoode 

tree, 
P or ye bry gbte broade leavea of ye itardie oake, 
Are ye woodamana onUe canople. 

No cares dlaturbe ye hantertea lyfe. 

No bloode a^ieddea bee, aare ye bloode of ye 

deere i 
Then ye who woold flee from trouble and 

atryfiB, 
Come hltherre ande taste of ye forresters 

cheere. J. Y. A—- n. 



t Qulnctillan, after having laid, thatgestore 
la aa much subservient to measure aa utteraftce 
Itaelf, adds, that the actort . who gesticulate, 
ought to follow the aigna given with the foot ; 
that la to say, the time beat, with as much 
ezactltade as ttiose who execute the modoia- 
tions ; by which he means the actors who pro- 
nounce and the instmuMints that aesompanv 
them. Near the actor who repreaented, a man' 
was placed with fren thoes, wno stamped upon 
the stage. It Is natural to suppose, that this 
man's business waa to beat the time with hla 
foot, the sound of which would be heard by all 
whose business It waa to observe it. 



TBB KNIff UrS FAB1!WKL1« 
(Fbr the OUo.) 



Love tunes the ahepherd's reed* 
he mounta the warrlor'a steed. 

SCOTT. 

O doubt me not, lady. 
But trust to the vow 
That never was plighted 
To maiden till now : 
My Iklth ne'er waa broken. 
My crest hat no fttain j 
And, while thia life Ungers 
Still true I remain. 

O lady, dear huly« 
No longer delay j 
Yon tide which now rises 
Most bear me away. 
O grant me some token, 
One lock of thy hair. 
Which vies with the sablt 
So gloasy and fair. 

rris granted I 'tis granted f 

Now soon ahatt thoa see 

My bark's gallant pinions 

Spread over the sea t 

And soon that fair ringltf 

My banner shidl braid, 

'Midst the proud once that bflghtea 

The holy eraaade. 

FureweU then, dear lady, 
Farewell then »>whUe ^ 
Long shall memory dwell 
On the bliss of thy smile : 
Thy bright eyes shall guide me 
Through peril and fwla. 
To thee and my country 
In safety again. ^ 

W.M.COWfiLL. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING 

* NEW GUYS» A LA MODE. 

(For the OUo. J 

** Please to remember the fifth of November^ 
Gunpowder Tresson and Plot s 

We know no reason, why Ounpowoer Treason 
Should ever be forgot." 

Much has been written and said about 
putting young heads on old shoulders: 
but it would be more difficult to put old 
heads on young shoulders, and produce 
half the mirth and commemorating qua- 
lities which the urchins of every nation 
create by an inextinguishable feeliog and 

Siirited ^enthusiasm. If any portion of 
e olden times has an occasional revival, 
we are chiefly indebted to the Tillage 
conscripts and city younglings for it. 
The flush joy and exuberance of bojrs, if 
we put their harmless clamour out of the 
scale, is as valuable in human weight as 
refined gold, and beautiful in the crown 
of health. Could we but chain our mo- 
ments to boyhood, and wear eternal youth, 
most of us i^ould willingly accept of the 
captivity, and enjoy the> rapturous dvra- 
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tioii^ giving iwieei ikop» ktmtiy laaghter 
and emotions, effected by undeceptive and 
DAtiural exercise and existence. The ya- 
riations of nature may be denominated the 
leaves which ase daily and hoarly read, 
and contain studies in the ' Boy s Own 
Book.* 

The subject of our immediate consider- 
ation is, in fact» a national one, ' Guy 
Fawkes.* This does not« however^ pre- 
clude the enjoyment of an anniversaiy to 
boys and cmldreQ of ' larger growth,' 
who are glad of the opportunity of ex- 
ercising tneir satire, fancy and means, in 
the person of * Guy* and a ' Bonfire^* 
powder and all the 'et ceteras wiiich die 
Uws permit to be cracked, popped and 
squibbed in their connective vicinities. 

To the furtherance of this object, we 
throw out a few hints to the contrivei? 
and tayleurs of the ' Guys* previously to 
the conflagration 80 devoutly to be wished, 
for the sake '>f novdty and inherent per- 
fection, that a contrivance of applica- 
bility may be sought for and realised in 
all eenerons and neutral parishes. 

Firtt, then, as a pipe and lanthorn are 
a tine qua non with me decrepit ' Gnar- 
(fians of the Night,' and as these guar- 
dians are bnt little better than the repre- 
sentatives of master Faux in oflScial ca- 
pacity, both for sleep and patrole pa- 
rade — 'let there be in every parish the 
* Guv Charley.' He should oe carried 
round the watchhouse — his cries, which, 
like a barber's customers, are by an im- 
provement in this advanced^ age, quar- 
terly, should be imitated, and by the rat- 
tling of bis snores, instead of his instru- 
ment of alarm, be reminded of his beat, 
by the wholesome thumps which should 
be marked according to rules on his back. 
If the parishioners do not recognise and 
reward his young supporters, they ought 
never to hear a watchman's asthma again 
strangled by the fo^. 

Tte second should be the ' Guy Spi- 
rituous.' This should be represented as 
a parent, with dolls for starving children 
in his or her arms, and carried before all 
liquor shops, with Hogarth's ' Gin Lane' 
in •the perspective : and» one of the ' Re- 
member Boysl* that travels and bawls 
like a hue and cry-man by the side, should 
carry a glass with a lighted match in it, 
and affect to thrust this down the jthroat 
of the Guy and bantlings, successively at 
every comer, to shew the ruin and wretch- 
edness attendant on dram drinking, com- 
pared to liquid fire, and a hole should be 
m the pockety indicative of the want of 
means to supply the ruling passion, 
throQgh wliich stones might be thrown as 
parative of the waste ef money when 
misapplied. 



The third shovld be the « Quy Civie/ 
of araaxittg rotundity, well di^essisd, witti 
a bottle in one hand, a turtle in one 
pocket, a bill of fare in the other, a pipe 
of three feet in the mouth and nose^ 
cheeks, lips, and eyes, — swelled, bun- 
ded, and camottous to a medler ripe- 
ness. — * Replete with Feeding,' might 
be appended to this civic chair,, which, 
by bemg carried round the wards^ would 
be a timely subject for the canvass of 
an alderman's, or common council man's 
gown, on St. Thomas's Day. H roonk 
could be found for a label, it should be 
written on his stomach, 'the claims of 
Newgate,' and ' the Prisoner's Dinners.' 
A variety of this Guy might be circu- 
lated with advantage round the habitations 
of suburban churchwardens, who are the 
patrons of ' Select Vestries,' and parocMad 
feasting, * nee abolere edax vetustas.' 

The fourth should be the * Guy Fo- 
rensic.'^ Every part and parcel of this 
gentleman should be legal. Even the 
bobs to his wig, which should have a 
plenteous out-shaking from some roll- 
makers flour-bag, must be distinguished, 
whether a seijeant at law, or a common 
Serjeant. His matches, like marriage set- 
tlements, (often unsettled when ignited 
in the ecclesiastical court) must be se- 
creted with pink tape in a blue bag. As 
his suit should be known by a brief deed, 
peeping half om of his pocket, so he 
should be paraded up and down Chancery 
Lane, as emblematic of the length of a 
law-suit, and turned in and out of the 
courts, offices, and chambers, to indicate 
the vexatious problems which ' Bull am 
versus Boatum,* — * Jack Nokes and ISoa 
Styles,' and ' John Doe,' and ' Riohacd 
Roe,' even to the difficulties of solviug 
the ' Quadrature of the Circle,' to a 
' Chancery Suit' demonstration, to which 
process are all variously liable. A patch 
over the temple without a hat, as an- 
xiously looking thiough spectacles for 
certification. 

In the fifth idiomatic hieroglyphic, 
should be the ' Guy Miguel.' Tfaie west 
end would be the best part for his parole 
of honour. By immediate application to 
the ' Court Milliners,' the court guides 
of fashion, cuttings and trappings of all 
kinds and colours,, might be procured. 
Round the rima of bis petticoat, which 
of course, a la Ferdinand, — * Despotism 
and Imbecility,* should be wrought with 
the magic oi a Miss Linwood's needle 
His seat made of fragile sticks, and a 
blockade (or blockhead) for his advi- 
sers, the cu^ger and torch for his sceptre 
and regality, the Don might pass to the 
fiery ordeal of huziaing boys with inqui- 
sitive eflfect. ^ , 
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' •' A. <tick tfdd 9 tbOn^far King Oeorge*B sake ! 
4 stick and a stamp for Misad.*B Tamp I" 

The sispih should be the ' Guy Dan- 
dean.' A true picture of ' Dan Dean,* 
jthe most famous fool of dre$s in the 
worlds This martyr to folly, the mirror 
and perfume, might be cheaply got to- 
gether at the ' Half Moor)' and 'Jewish 
Stars/ in Holywell Street. A few dan- 
dyzette charity girls (for this class of 
the poor and naked and hun^y, are be- 
Gommg very modish in thefr dress) should 
be induced for assistance to fan the ' Guy* 
seated on a mock sofa, and waft away 
the tobacco fumes out twirling from a 
cigar, apply a smelling bottle on every 
jerk and passage over the sub-opening 
chasm of a gas-pipe, or passing the steam 
of a cook's-shop kitchen. With a pair 
^f stujBTed monkeys lor supporters. Boys 
.wouM reap a harvest by soliciting pa- 
tronage at the nicknack shops throughout 
the metropolis. The beadle of this pro- 
cession wt>uld naturally ring a cap and 
bells, at every stop, crying : — 

# * My brave Uds, remember 

The fifth of November, 
Onnpowder treason and {riot. 
We will drink, smoke, and sing, boya. 
And our beMa they abaU rlngr boys. 
And here's a health to our king, boys. 
For, heaballnotbe forgot.^ 

The seventh should be the * Guy Mi- 
litary.' He would appear with prefer- 
ence in a paper hdmet and tinsel front, 
a wooden swordnn his hand, and matches 
for spurs to shaving boots, to remind the 
strongest warriors, that they are only 
mille of penetrable stuff, and mn^ 
sooner or later submit to a stronger 
power. The invention of these * Guys, 
Earls of Warwick,' and military cos- 
tume, which is quite staple enough for 
the • icfnth,'' do not however meet with so 
much encouragement by gratuity as Iheir 
more secular and confronting rivals, — 
and were the Guys military to be carried 
whiskered and hairlijpped, conformably 
with the 'new cut,* before *^Knights- 
'bri4gc Barracks,* or the 'Mews' — woe 
16 the bold adventurers, wha might be 
deemed, like the noted fend audacious 
''Little Waddy' of gr<^en bag memory, 
* walking libels.* This harmless satire 
would, perhaps, be construed^-' con- 
structive amusement.' 

The hit that ends this strange, event- 
ful history, should be the * Guv Author.' 
By his not having a * Birth Day Ode,' 
a * Drawing Room Ditty,* or a ' Vision 
of Judgment,' proclaimed for the con- 
f«ssion of him who is destined, like Fox's 
sufferers in Smithfield to bear Uie fire 
arad faggot, it is presumed that this *Gu\ ' 



would never tccome lailteste to any cUbb 
of boys in the metropolis, &r any of the 

Eublic schools. To merit the praise which 
id talent should obtun, he should dedi- 
cate a poem to the suppoiters of holi- 
days, and with the force of Juvenalf, or 
the British Churchhill, denounce the ad* 
vertisers of confinementy who advocate 

*' All work and no play. 
To make Jaok adM^ boy.*' 

This * Guy Author' should be clad, ao 
as to be seen through and carried down 
the western road toward Read-ing. His 
face should be a fair copy, and his nose 
an indies ready to point to the pages, who 
might stand cbressed as black figures at 
the corners of his ears. The boys should 
take him round the Row, and get the 
best bidding for his azticWs in dis-guiae 
as their last effort to make a noise, raise 
the wind and set their straw on fire. 
Hodgson! or Southgate might, however, 
exhibit him at their Book Sales, or aa 
auction;; where his name, if not his ma<- 
nuscript on * Guy Faux Day, and the 
marvellous Gunpowder Plot for 1828/ 
would fetch more thap any other death- 
fetch acted, or unacted, enacted, or in- 
fiamed, in, or out of, the Action of the 
German novelists, just as he in the siiob 
ageshifb 

** Into the lean and elipper'd pantaloon ) 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose well saved, a workd too wide 

7or his ahrcMk Khaak ! 

Sans teeth, sans eyea, sans taste^ aasa every- 
thing.'* 

With great varieties, notwitfistanding 
the large placards stuck against the walls, 
with * by order' and ' God save the King!* 
at the bottom ; if boys do not abuse the 
spirit intended to be evinced on the fifth 
day of November, there might in com- 
panionship with the * Guys Uommon' of 
rags, penwigs, masks, tatterdemallions, 
combustions, tautophonies, and fanfaro- 
nades, be an anniversary of patriotic 
loyalty drawn out of juvenile breasts 
worthy and characteristic, — intimating 
with triumphant detestation and a proper 
feeling for boisterous joy, the end to 
which the abettors of treason come, who, 
like thieves in the night, would destroy 
the innocent and their supposed enemies, 
alike callous to huipan suffering, so them- 
selves escape. In this inc»tance, the Guys 
of every description are in the hands of 
good allied executioners, who will deal 
out their noise aud spend their money. 

t The name of the Roman satirist. 
t Late Saund^i** r 
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Well H-wilMie for them, if they fortifsr 
their faces from powder^- and separate 
from the bonfires without grudges^ acci* 
dents and, ill will^ seeing that as pain 
succeeds inordinate pleasure and trans- 
gressions, however tnfling in appearance 
are criminal in reality^ and lead, to per- 
petrations . which the youthful' should 
avoids — the recollections of the 'Guv 
Fawkes' exploits Will not only return till 
years withdraw the elder youths from the 
usage, but gleam pleasantly in the re- 
trospect, and be encouraging to the suc- 
ceedung offspring ; and remembering the 
axiom of the poet, that, 

* BedoM the b«st bis etrcumttance aUows, 
Poet wdl— acta nobly ; ang^ could no more !' 

Am Old Gut. 

*' God save the King !" 



POSTSCRIPT. 

A few confidential boys whose pence 
now begin to bum in the pocket, spread 
whispers with each other the best mode 
of appropriating the funds already in 
their care, — and steal off into, obscure 
avenues to the shop where * Fire Works* 
are sold. To prevent detection, one pur- 
chaser only is admitted at a time, and he 
divides the monies into rockets, catlem 
wheels, blue lights, and Roman candles. 
Other coteries, of youths, however, with 
the aid of Ae* Pyrotechnic Bool^,* and 
apparatus, venture making fof themselves. 
Let them not play with edged tools in 
these compositions — ^there is much dan- 
ger in the explosions of powder and its 
adjuncts, of which the greatest caution 
is required. P. 



SONNET. 
(For the Olio.) 

And conldet tboa not, envcneni'd Slaqder, 



Hy oafne obecttre } but on it thou tnnet dart 
Thy po4spoou8 fangs, and in the tenderest 
part 
Thou Hydra-beaded Moneter, thou dldit dare 
To poor thy rapcorona breath l-~Hedtt ihtm 

but left 
Me thle one portion, and bad e'en bereft 

Me of all else which I possess on earth* 
I had not valued It, or thought it great. 
Bat on the only thing I sat a worth. 
Ah ! 'twas too cruel thus to blast my fate ! 
Tft why shoold I, though unknown and 
obscure, 
Espect to escape the slanders which await 
Even the innocent ?— I must endure 
And patient wait till time my innocence make 
sure I E. F. 



aiMlLE. 
(For th£ OUo,)' 

Short is the spring, and abort -the somner 
hour. 
And ebort the time when firaltful aotoain 
reigns } 
But tedious roll the days when winter's pow*r 
Asserts Its empire o'er enr waated plains. 

As swifUy wears our spring of life away. 
As swiftly will our Jolly summers go j 

But, ah ! when winter douda our cheeriees day 
Again the vernal breesca never blow. K. 



STAPYLTON HALL. 
(Ooatinued from p. 286.) 

'* Fair mistress," said Walter, " we 
have much need of your company below, 
for we find your sex passing scarce in . 
this country. Prithee nve me thy hand." 

He took the hand of Agnes as he 
spoke, and threw his arm around her 
waist, when Wat started forward, and 
stabbed the giant with his short sword. 
So deadly was the thrust, that the weapoft 
passed tnrough his neck, and came oijit 
on the other side full a hand's breadth. 
Walter Harden fell to the ground with a 
gasp and expired, while his companions 
sprung upon Wat Pluisier, and though 
he wounded one; of them severely, they 
disarmed and bound him. He was in- 
stantly dragged below with fierce oaths. 
Loud were the execrations of the band, 
when tliey heard of the death of their 
leader, and they held a council how they 
should punish the slayer, who wasbro^Ht 
before them. Some advised that he should 
be hanged, others that he should be thrown 
headlong from the walls, while a third 
party proposed that he should be roasted 
over a slow fire. Several archers b^ged 
that he might be n^ade a tarset of, ai\d 
bound to a tree as a mark for their arrows. 
The Utter proposition received the assent 
of the ereater part of the band, i^d Wat 
was lea forth to death. 

Sir John and the Lady Agnes were 
shut up in another room, and one of the 
band was placed as a guard at the door. 
The Knight's fears for his own saf|p(y 
were forgotten, when he thought on the 
treatment his child would probably re- 
ceive from the ruffians, after they had 
wreaked their vengeance upon Wat. He 
buried his face in his hands, and re- 
mained for some moments insensible to 
the entreaties of Agnes> who besought 
him not to despair. At length a flood of 
tears came to his relief. 

" Alas '. mv child," cried he, *' 'tis 
not for myself that I grieve^ can but die 



• 
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— ^hUc thou wilt h% glvea up U) the 
bruUl violeace of these demons.'^ 

A» he spoke, a hollow sound, like the 
noise of horses' hoofs was heard, and the 
next moment a wild cry of alarm sounded 
Without, mixed with the clash of weapons, 
and cries of '' Haviland ! Hairilaod to 
the rescue l*' The name acted upon Sir 
John like an electric shock — 

" Ah V* he exclaimed, while every 
limb was palsied with emotion-^*' my 
enemy is come to look upon my ruin, and 
•trike the last blow!" 

«♦ Dearest father V" said Agnea, " if it 
be Sir John Haviland and his son, we 

But theKnight heeded not what she 
' said. The noise without increased, and 
blows and shouts were distinctly heard, 
while the man stationed at the door of 
their prison forsook his post, and ran 
downstairs. In a short time the noise 
became fainter, and sounded more distant, 
while footsteps were heard ascending the 
stairs ; the bolts which fastened the door 
were withdrawn — ^it opened, and Godfrey 
ilaviland entered, his drawn sword in his 
hand, and his right arm splashed with 
blood. 

*' Sir John Stapylton," he said, sheath- 
ing his sword, " you are free ; the hell- 
hounds, who have plundered ye, are 
scattered by my troop." 

" Oh ! youth," cried the Knight, m a 
half-stifled voice, ** I did thee wrong; 
but forgive me-4hy father " 

" Fell at Tewkesbury," said Haviland. 
*' Let not your wrath descend into his 

Sve: believe me, he sorely repented 
I of your son's death." 

" Then may Heaven pardon him, as I 
do I" said Sir John, emphatically ; " but 
how shall I And words to thank thee, gal- 
lant youth ? I am poor in worldly goods." 
/' Oh, say not so," interrupted Godfrey, 
''while so ^air a maiden calls you father." 
Then turning to Agnes, whose face was 
•sufftued with blushes, he said, *' Dear 
lady, to you 1 owe my life — say, can 
constant love requite you V* 

Agnes spoke not ; she placed her small 
band in Uie ^auntletted palm of Godfrejr, 
while the old Knight pronounced his 
blessing on the pair. The union of the 
lovers took place after Haviland's term .of 
mourning had expired. Godfrey's timely 
arrival had rescued Wat from his perilous 
situation, and the sturdy woodsman forgot 
not the service. Sir John lived to behold 
a group of chubby grand-children smiling 
around him, wad died at an advanced age, 
after seeing the factions of the Red and 
White Roses for ever extinguished. 

J. Y. A ^N. 



9!^t i^ote 3800ft* 

JAMBS II. OP ENGLAND. 

When James II. left the chlmber of hfs 
dead brother, there was not, in Christen- 
dom, a more powerful prince than him- 
self. The unaispnted successor to a splen- 
did, and now tranquil thfone, the sove- 
reign of a people, who, in wealth as well 
as in valour, vied with the first nations of 
Europe; he held the lialance in which 
the great powers of the civiliaed world 
were wdgried against each other. Hi- 
therto his fife had been full of vicissitudes, 
bnt the diadem wMch at length encircled 
his brow, seemed also to have crowned 
his fortunes. The murmurs of those who 
had attempted to exclude him from his inhe- 
ritance were no longer heard ; the princi- 
ples which had led the virtue of Russel, 
and the bravery of Sidney to the block, 
seemed extinguished, — and even the en- 
thusiasts, who. had made Oates their apos- 
tle, did not venture to ejtpress their ab- 
horrence of the royal papist. Under 
these auspicious circumstances, did James 
ascend his throne, the foundations of 
which it seemed almost impossible for him 
to shake. But the objects upon ;which, 
from the commencement of his reign, his 
whole affections were fixed, were pre- 
cisely those which were calculated to des- 
troy him. He selected the only two 
courses {which could have led to h:s ruin, 
— the establishment of the Catholic faith, 
and of absolute power, ft is possible that 
either of trifew dangerous projects, if se- 
parately attempted, might have been 
achieved, but the union of them was 
fatal. Pof. Rev* 

STORKS. 

In the neighbourhood of the ancient 
town of Ephesus, in Asia, the Stork 
abounds. ' rrodigious flocks of them may 
be seen flying about in every direction, 
with out-stretehed wings. Their beaks 
and legs are of considerable len{;th, and 
they fly in the form of a circle. Although 
.they are ranked among unclean birds*, 
yet they are supposed to be unrivalled 
among the feathered tribe, for qualities of 
an amiable nature, and may be consider- 
ed as domestic birds. They are much 
attached to the tops of houses, and ap- 
pear to be under no kind of fear, nor are 
they apprehensive of being dislodged, no 
sucn act being contemplated by the ia- 
mates of any dwelling to which they re- 
sort, as they are held by the natives in 
the greatest esteem. They form very 
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large nests <rf dty twigs of trcles^ 'and perch 
not only cfn the roofs of the houses, but 
on the tops of the highest trees, and shun 
the noise and bustle of towns. They are 
familiaf, like sparrows, and their annual 
inijgfation is similar to that of swallows. 
This bird is an object of veneration in 
Egypt, and it is held a breach of order or 
policy to kill them. In many other coun- 
tries, Holland especially, they are taken 
the greatest care of, asylums being built 
and endowed, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing them when they nave arrived at an 
advanced a«;e. Some of the Mahomedans 
fire inclined to believe the transmigration 
of the human soul into this particular 
species of birds. 

MTSTERIBS OR RELIGIOUS PLA.YS. 

A French traveller, in the year 1687^ 
thus writes to his friend. 
. *' On the day we left Munidh, we arrived 
at a village called Lagrem, near which 
we encountered a curious company of 
strolling beggars. As soon as they per- 
ceived us at a distai\cey one of them, who 
carried a small tree, bearing red fruit, 
planted it in the middle of the road ; and 
sat down beside it. A little devil, dressed 
somewhat to resemble a crocodile, with 
horns, stood near the tree, at the same 
thne that a ^rl with long loose hair, also 
approached it An old man, dressed in 
black, with a wig and beard of moss, kept 
himself at some distance, and with him 
stood a boy in white, who carried a 
sword. 

*' When they considered us sufficiently 
near, the devil commenced his part, by a 
doggrd chaunt, and we quickly perceived 
that all this was to represent the his- 
tory of the temptation and fall. In pass- 
ing, we questioned the old man if he was 
of the company, and what' part he bore, 
when the poor wretch coolly replied, that 
he was God Almighty, and that if we 
would wait, we should shortly see him 
play his part, with his little sword-bearer, 
who was Michael the Archangel.** J. M. 

ORIGIH OP THE TBRM RESTAURA.TBt7R. ' 

About the year 1765, a Parisian yint- 
ner, named Boulanger, first began to sup- 
ply the public with soups, and other slignt 
refreshments in the forenoon ; and, in 
order to attract customers, he placed over 
his door this verse from the Bible : " Venit 
ad me omues qui stomacho laboratis, et 
c^o restaurabo vos T* The bjut took such 
effect, that others in the same line of bu- 
siness followed his e:tample, and the res- 
torative powers of their aliments, added 
to the singularity of the invitation to par- 
take of them, occasioned their being distin- 



criiidied by an appelltUion, which lias 
been since mdiscriminately applied. H. H. 

OOMPAKATIVB WtrTRlTlVB PROPBRTIES 
OF' POOD. 

• According to Messrs. Percy and Van- 
(juelin, members of ther Institute at PaTis> 
every hundred weight of bread contains 
eighty pounc^ of nutritious matter ; but-< 
cher's meat, averaging the various sorts> 
thirty-five ; Fnnch beans, (in the gftdn) 
ninety-two ;' broad beans, eighty-nine ;. 
pease, ninety-three ; lentilles, (a kind of 
half-pea, but little known in Engfland,) 
ninety->four ; greens, eight ; turnips,' 
eight ; carrots, fourteen ; and potatoes, 
twenty-five. One pound of good bread . 
ia equal to two pounds and a half, or tfiree 
pounds of" the best potatoes ; and seventy- 
five pounds of breads and thirty pounds 
of meat, are equal to three hundred' pounds 
of potatoes ; or, to' go more' into detail^ 
three quarters of a pound of breads and 
five ounces of meat, are equal to three 
pounds of potatoes ; one pound of pota- 
toes is equal to four pounds of cabbage, 
and three of turn^3 ; but one pound oc' 
rice, broad beans, or French beans^ (in 
grain,) is equal to three pounds of pota- 
toes, W. G. C. 



THE BA.TTLB OF FLOOOBN FIELD. 

The following interesting and curious 
extract is taken from an old black Jettei 
work, mtituled, ' The Flower of Faiue,* 
written by Ulpian Fulweli ^ its publica- 
tion took place in 1575, and the dedica- 
tion runs to Sir William Cecil, JBaroa of 
Burleigh. 

" While the King, (Henry VHI.) was 
in France, King James of Scotland, (not- 
withstanding his league and solempne 
vowe,} mide an invasion upon the bor- 
derers adjoyning unto Scotlande, and sent 
an ambassadour unto the King into France, 
accusing the borderers for breache of the 
truce betweene them taken. When 
the King understoode by the Ambassa- 
doure of the King of Scottes' pretence, be 
rewarded the Ambassadoure, and so dis- 
missed him. 

" Nowe the King of Scottes supposed 
that all the power of Englande was in 
Fraunce with King Henry, knowing also 
that King Henry could not, nor would 
not breake up his camp to come affainst 
him. And thought, that now he had a 
plsdn gappe opened unto him, to enter 
into Englande, and there woorke his will. 
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Bat by tlie providence of the QqeeDe^ iHm> 
was left regent of the realmp bv (he King 
at his settm^ foorth^ and by the val^an- 
ties of the Earle. of Surrey, the King's 
Lieftenant, he was prevented of his pur- 
pose. For when he thpught to have en- 
tered this realme with all his power^ he 
Was mett by the Earle of Surrey at a place 
called Brampston, where betweeQe theip 
was foug^ht a cruel! battayle, not without 
ereat effusion of blood on both partiea ; 
But in the ende, (by God's providence^) 
the victorie fell unto the English men, the 
King of Scottes himself being slain in this 
fielde, with eleven of his noblemen^ being 
all of them Earles, besydes a number of 
his knytfhtes and gentilmen of name^ and 
his whole power made very weak. This 
battavle being ended to &e renoune of 
the Queen, the Earl, the Kinge*s Lieftan* 
aunt, and the whole realme ; the dead 
bodye of the King of Scottes was found 
among the other carcases in the fielde, and 
from thence brought to London, and so 
threuo^h London streetes on a horsebacke^ 
— and from thence it was carried to Sheene, 
(neere unto Bramford,) whereat the 
Queene then laye, and there this periured 
carcas lyeth unto this daye unburied.'* 



€ufitimfi of Vatioust 

nUSBIAN FUHBBAL CBBBMONT. 

When a Russian is in imminent danger, 
and death seems to await him, he assem- 
Jbles hi4 famil;!^ round his bed, and blesses 
them with an image, and with some bread 
and salt, distributing glfuj, and declaring 
his testamentary determination. After 
his dissolution, the eyes and mouth are 
closed by the nearest relation, when two 
copper coins are laid on the former; a 
practice not uncommon among the lower 
classes in England, but still more frequent 
in Ireland. 

After some time, the body is washed 
and dressed ; if it be that of a girl, a gar- 
land of flowers is placed on her head ; but 
OB a married woman, a rich coiffe. t^^hil- 
dren are habited entirelv in robes of a 
pink colour, a bouquet of flowers is placed 
in one hand, and the cofSn is also strew- 
ed, aid afterwards filled with flowers. In 
all cases, the hands are crossed on the 
breast. A priest is now sent for, who 
perfumed the body with incense, singing 
a psalmody over it. On the third day, it 
is |»laced in the coflin, which is kept open 
and exposed on a table, and a succession 
of priests and clerks attend in the chamber 



of death, reading the gospel hy day aftf 
night, until the burial has taken place. 
The coffin is surrounded by a profusion 
of torches, according to the sank and for- 
tune of the deceased. In the<d«»e.of girls, 
it is not the priest who Witches the body 
day and ni^ht, .but young girls of.the same 
age, who sing p^ms all tSip tilnei and re-r 
lieve each other. 

Oi> the third day, the body is taken to 
the church, where the cofin is still left 
open, while the officiating priest recites 
th.e prayer for the dead. At the iunerels 
of the great, the proceesion is accompa- 
nied by a iarse nnmber of priests, ali 
carrying lighlaa torches, and flinging dl 
the while the trisagiah. In some parts of 
Russia, women are hired to lament and 
mourn over the dead ; a practice .borrow- 
ed from the ancients. • The coffin is either 
carried on men's shoulders, or tran8p<»led 
to the churclf in a sort of car ; where, 
after th^ short service for the dead has 
been read, the priest, and then all the re- 
lations of the departed, take their last 
farewell, some kissing the body, others 
only, the coffin. The lattsr ia maiie of dif- 
ferent sorts of w6od, and covered with 
cloth of pL pink colour for young people 
and children ; crimaKm foir womea ; Droarii 
for widows ; but in no case black. After 
the interment, the friends^ who have. been 
invited by card9 to :the ^reipony, jint as 
if it were to a dinner or to a rout, return 
to the house of the deceased, .where a table 
spread with refre^tmcnts, .offers an oppor- 
tunity to the tired spectators to recruit 
their strength* The principal dish is the 
Koiuiytfa whiph is a composition of hooey, 
wheat, and raisins.* The priest first 
blesses aqd iocen^es this dish, of which 
every ^ne immediately after partakes. 
During the woceeding JsU weelcs, psalms 
are ^ng, and Jpr^.fet9 read. every day, in 
the cl^afnber in which .the departed termi- 
nate4 his existence. Qp the third, the 
sixths eleven^, aiid fqriieth day after the 
interment, the prie^ a^d many of the 
relatives agaip repair to the church, and 
celebrate a solemn service, among the 
cer^Vj^ies of which» tl|e Kouiiya fojBas, 
oncfB iDQre, nptihe j^ (Qpnspicuous fea- 
ture. It is laid out PA % small table, in 
the centre of ^ chttrcl), the priest bless- 
ing i(, and iqccjpsing %, that the attendants 
ipay 9Qt oi|ly par|t9J|i;e pf it, but take it 



* Kautiif te generally prepared in a mnall 
dish or daep plfiu, flU«d with boiled whaat, 
ronnd which honey is poured, and over tt 
raisins are placed in the form of a cross. Wheat 
ianscdss an emblem of resnrrection, in aHusioD 
to St. ^vX*% Ist Corinth, xr., a6,— M, ftc 
Honey, ftc. conformable to tbe alno^re wish 
of tUquUm etemutn to the departed friends. 
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lidtte. AH 4hese funeral ctirefiiio^!^1ft* 
vaiiably terinitfa!e by singing rc^trf***! 
e/«mtm»,>— etenikl rest t6 the departed. 
The music^ though tristful, is^ at times, 
4>eaQtiful, and quite tppropristte to such 
•solemn occasions. GrdHvtUis** Tra, 



lfOLI.EKlMSf THE SCULPTOR, 

TbepatF(«i8 bf NoU^kens^ ban^ bha- 
raetfirs profesbio^ tastd and possenln? 
wealth; employed him as a very shrewd 
'Collector of 'Aitique fragments ; some of 
which lie bought on his owil kccoutft ; and, 
aftM he, hid dextetously ieafoi«d theiii 
with heads and limbs, he itahied them 
with tobacco-water, and sold them, some- 
tunes by way of fiivour, for .enormous 
•sums. My old friend, Mr. GeOr|e Ar- 
nald, A.R.A., favoured me with the fol* 
lowing aaiecdx^, which he received im- 
mediately from Mr. Nollekens, concerning 
some of these fragments. Jenkins, a 
notorious dealer in antiques and old pic- 
tures^ who resided at Rome ft)r that pur- 
pose, had been commissioned b^ Mr^ 
Locke of Norbury Park, to stond hint any 
piece of sculpture which he thought might 
soSf hii^, M a price not eiice^^^ bne 
htmtfered gtniieas, but Mr. LOcke, infraie- 
dhitely upon flie iMeipt of a heaid of Ml^* 
nenra, whfeh he ^d not like, sent it back 
again, pa^n^^ Cai'riaffe add all othbr 
expenses. Kbll^ens, Who was then al^ 
a resident In Rome, having purchased a 
trunk of a MiUerva fbr fifty pounds, 
found, upon the return of thi^ head, that 
its propdlr^bn afid character accoirded with 
his torso. This di^o^iery induced him to 
accept an olf^r made by Jenkins of the 
hesd ifsielf ; and two hundted and twehty 
gcattiteHo^a)^ the profits. After Nolle- 
ken^ had made it up iiito a figure, or, 
what is called by the venders of botched 
antiqQe, ' ti^ored it,' which he did kt 
the expense of about twenty guineas more 
for stone and labour, it proved a most 
fottunati^ hit, fotthey sold it for the enor- 
mous sutn of ^one thoUBond fftUnecu ! 
and it i^ how at NeWby in Ybrkshire. 
THb late Celebrated Charliss Townley and 
the tate Hi^ry Blundeil, Esqfs. were two 
of his principal customers for antiques. 
Mr'.' Noliekens Was likewise an indefati- 

fable inquirer after terracottas, executed 
y the most celebrated sculptors, Michel 
Angelo, Jbhn di Botogna, Fiamingo, &c. 
The best of these he reserved for himself 
until the day of lus death. The late Earl 
of Besbordugh, and the late Lord Selsey 
wefe much attached to Mr. Noliekens at 



this time,— b<it his greatest frieiid was. the 
late Lord Yurfoorough. For that noble- 
man hb execluted many very consideMld 
works in niar^Ie, fot ^hich he rtecieived 
most liberal and inltAedi^te payment.' 
Noliekens, who -sashed upon dl occa- 
siohsto saviB every sliilliUg he possibly 
could, was successfiil in anOtheir ma- 
noeuvre. ' He actually succeeded as a 
OTinggler of silk stockings, gloves, and 
lace ; his contrivancewas tndy ingenious, 
and perhaps it wds the fiM tinCe that the 
custom-house ofllcCrs h^ ever bCien so 
tftken in. His method wiis'this : all his 
plastei busts being hollow, he stuffed 
them full of the above articles, dnd then' 
spread an outside coating of plaster at the 
back across the Moulders of each, so thdt 
the busts appeared like solid casts. His^ 
mode of linng when at Rome was most 
filthy t he had an old Woman, who, as he 
sorted, ' did for him,* and she Was so good 
a cook, that she- would often give him a 
dish for dmner, which costliiin lio Hlb^e 
, than threepence. * Neariy opposite to 
my lodgings,* he said, ' there lived a pork 
butcher, who put out at his door tit the 
end of the week, a plateful of what he 
called cutting, bits of skin, bits of gristle 
and bits of fat, which he sold for two- 
pence, and my old lady dished them^ip 
with a little pepper and a little salt, and 
with a slice of bread, and sometimes a bit 
of yegetablie, . I made a very nice dinnei;.' 
Whenever good dinners were mentioned, 
he was sure to say, ' Ay, I never tasted 
a better dish than iny Roman cuttings.' — 
NoUekeni and hu Times, 

CAPTAIN JBESMIAH C06HLAN> A. N. 

Whilst fin the command of Ms majes- 
ty's slook Ren4rd, Captain Coghlan fell 
in with the lily, a French privateer ship^ , 
(formerly an English slpop-pf-war^ cap- 
tured by the enemy on the' Halifax ^- 
tion,) off St. Domingo, and broudit her 
to action. During the height of the en- 
gagement, the French captain, by way, 
as he supposed, of intimidating our tars, 
hailed them to " Strike I** Captain 
Coghlan, who heard it, instantly took his 
trumpet, and replied^ '* Ay, I'll strike, 
and d— - — d hard too, my lady directly." 
The next broadside fired from the Renard 
sunk the Lily, with the greater part of 
her crew. 

Whilst commanding the same vessel 
oft St. Domingo, Captain Coghlan had 
the good fortune to fall in wiUi the French 
brig of war. Prudent : and though larger 
and carrying more men and guns than 
the Renard, she struck without firing a 
sliot. On the French captain's commg on 
board, and observing the comparative 
smallness of the Engfish vessel, to that 
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wKicli he had j^st ^ven u|» ttie commaiid he eonU tell from whom or vhenee he^pro' 

of, he with the greatest coolness reonested cured the skull used the precediii|3r night ; 

permission to return to his ship, that he he replied, *^ he procured it from the eex- 

asight try his skill in fi^ht; whicn of course ton who informed him it was the sknll of one 

Captain Ooghlan laughed at. He Ihen with Norrit, a player, wfao twelve years before 

equal gravity solicited a •certificate, say- was 4)uried in an obscure comer of the: 

ing that he had not acted cowardly, church-yard." That same Norris was 

C^>tain GogUaa replied—" No, I cannot this lady's first husband ; the poor woman 

do that ; but I will give vou one, that never recovered the shock ; she died in 

shall specify you have tctei prudently,** «x weeks. 

SniCWLAR CimCUMSTAirCE. . PRUSSIAN BULL. 

The following circumstance occurred The announcement of a new piece at 

to a Mrs. Barry, at the town of North the theatre of Berlin, had excited much 

Walsham, in the county of Norfolk, in curiosity. A student, who had waited all . 

the year 1788, whilst representiug the day at the principal door, rushed in the' 

character of Calista, in the Fair Penitent, moment it was opened. " Now, sh^ne ! 

in a barn. In the last act of the tragedy, shame l** cried he, on gaining a gliwipse 

whew Calista lays her hand on the sknil, of the hrterior, " the house is full already , 

the above actress, who played the part, and yet, by heavens, not a single person 

was snddealy seised with an involuntary has come in.** 

sh«iddering ; she fell on the stage, and was — — 

instamiy oonvmd to her lodgings, and ADAM AND EYE-^AN EPIGRAM, 

during the nigR her illness continued, but In Ura beginning wu the word. 

the following day, when sufficiently recO- i"?i^**"?**,*^ Sf *? ^" ''*"''* ' 

«««.^ *A kIT.kiJ'aL «v^ .* ♦ r«« Bat Ev« deeUred, when day wn M*t,* 

wed to be able to conveiae, she sent for • ^^, y^ Mrth-right to hive tbilTi.* 

the etage-keeper and anxiously mqunred if p. 



'Br our Saxon ancestors, Verstegau says, this month was denominaled Wmt-M^mat, 
or wind-month, from the prevalence of high winds during this season, which . made 
it customary for Mariners " to shroud themselves at home, and to give over seafaring' 
(notwithstandyng the littlenesse of their then used voyages) until blustering Mareh 
had bidden them well to faire.*' AnoOier historian states that the Saxons st> led this 
monfl) Blot-monatb, from the circumstance of their storing for winter provision the 
blood of the cattle which they slew. November, by the Romans, was reckoned the 
ninth of the ten months which constituted the Romulean year. ; but when the^calen- 
dar was reformed by Numa Pompilius their' second king, who added to the 'ten of 
Romulus the two months January and February, it rank^ the eleventh of the twelve 
Hfhich was commanded by him to comprise the year. Thb month appears to have 
changed its name but once, that once being by the command of Commodua, who 
altered it to Bxuperatorius, which it retained no longer than the odious tyrant existed. 
During this monm, which was considered under the protection of Diana, werecelebra- 
tedliy the Romans the following festivals and ceremonies. On Che first they held a 
. feast in honour of Jupiter, when games in the circus were performed. The Nep- 
tnnalia, a festival held in honour of Neptune, commenced on the fifth, and the sports 
lasted during eight days. Arbours were formed on the banks of the Tiber, in wnich 
the Romans diverted themselves. During this feast a bull was sacrificed to Neptune; 
The seventh was one of three days of the year set apart for opening the temple, 
called Mundus Patens, within which a solemnity was performed. Whenever the 
ceremony of opening this temple took place, fhe Romans believed that the Infernal 
Regions were opened, on which day ihey never offered battle, it being considerftl 
unpropitious. On the thirteenth was theCoena Capitolina, a supper given to Ju- 
piter in the Capitol. With the Romans it was customary to give entertainments on 
certain occasions to their deities, and to provide seats for them, and act with the 
same respect towards the representations pf their Gods, as if Htm had been really 
honoured by their presence. This feast, which was called also l<ectistemium, was 
intended to propitiate their deities to preserve the city from pestilence and calamity. 
When this entertainment took place, foreigners known or unknown were welcome 
to lodge in (heir dwellings, and partake of their plenteous boards free of expence ; 
all dissensions between parties on this occasion were healed, and liberty was granted 
to prisoners. The first celebration of thia grand festival of the Romans was observed 
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by Older of the Duumviri in the year 835^ alter the foundation of' kome. On the 
tioeenth, popalar'gaines, which lasted tlifee days, besan m the Citcus. The priests 
on the nineteenth had a solemn supper in honor of Cvbele. The Liberalla, or festi- 
vals in honor of Bacchus, were held on the twenty-first. The celebration of these 
feasts were attended not merely with the utmost gaiety, but with every excess. Liba- 
tions of honey were poured out to the god, because he was believed to have taught the 
use of it, and a he-goat was sacrificed to him, from these animals being considered 
destructive to the vines. The Bacchee, or priests of the god, who officiated at this 
ceremony, wore Wn -skins, and had tbek heads crowned with vine.tHanches, carry- 
ing in their hands staves twisted with ivy, and performing Uie most ridiculous pos- 
tures. These festivals at last became so degenerate and licentious, that Ae Consuls 
Spurious, Fosthumius, Albinua, and Quintus Martins Philippus, caused the observ> 
ance «f Uie Liberalia to be abolished. On the twenty-second, offerings were made 
to Pluto and Proserpnie. The Brumalia began on the twenty-fourth, and lasted for 
several days. These festivals were celebrated, some writers assert, in honor of Bacchus ; 
the title of the feasts was derived from Brnmus, one of his ancient names : and on 
the twenty-seventh, the mortuary sacrifices, in the Forum Boarium (the market where 
tiie oxen were sold) took place. 

Tin the morning of the twenty-second of this month, the sun is in the sign Scorpio, 
on which day it enters that of Sagittarius. 

The month of November larely, if ever, presents to us any other weather than 
such as is calculated to depress the spirits and create ennui ; its mornings and evenings 
come to us wrapt in dense and chilbng fogs, of a nature so impenetrable, as to defy, 
tiH aJmost the middle of the day, the dispersing powers of the genia||Mhims of me 
son^ besides the dusky mantle that shortens the greatly diminished light of day, 
another unpleasant sight meets the eye if you wander forth into the late green fields 
during this month of gloomy which produces the most melancholy sensations, for no 
where -can the admirer of nature turn without beholding the verdure nipped by the 
biting mornmg frosts, and scattered o*er with the leaves from the tall denuded trees, 
withered, shnmk, and dead, which involuntariW turns your steps back again for 
home, sickened at the desolating ^bt, there to forget the drear scene, still green in 
memory, you have been gazing on, caused by the common enemy, 

*• Winter and rough weather,** - 
amid the social circle crowded around tfie invigorating fire-side. 

The 'business wbich occupies the farmery's attention at this season, is the completing 
of his ploughing before the frost sets in ; while this employment isperformmg without^ 
die busy flail is heard, filling the air about the homestead, with a pleasant sound, 
occasioned by the fast falling strokes of the thresher within the well stored bam) 
which ever and anon is answered by the loud sounds fronv the woodman's axe.> 
These occupations, with the housing of the horses and cattle, the sending forth into 
the fields the flocks of sheep to browse upon the juicy root, the destroying of ant- 
hills, and the puttinj? the bees under sheher, for protection from the season's incle- 
mency, form the principal features which distinguish November from the preceding 
portiens of the year. 

Having said thus much of this month of *' mental despondency," we must bid 
adieu to Its characteristics ; but ere our account closes, we venture to introduce to the 
attention of our readers a poetical illustration of the practices which pleasured our 
forefathers on the day of Martinmas, (11th November) whkh we predict wiU not 
prove nninteKSting to their children's children. 

It is the day of MartamaeMe, 

Cuppee of ale should freelle pause ; 

What though Wynter haa b^nae 

To push down the Summer suniie. * 

To our fire we can betake 

And enjoy the crackling brake. 

Never h^edinge Wynter's ftice. 

On the day of MartUmasae. 

When the daiUe aportes be donne. 
Round the market crosse they roooe, 
Prenclf-lfiddes, and gallant blades. 
Dancing with their gamesome roaldea. 
Till the bellman, loud and aoure. 
Shakes bis bell, and caUs the boare, 
Then farewell ladde, and farewell laese, 
To the merry night of Ifartilraas i«*. 
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lDATE, 



Oct. 28Tae>. 



ai 



piAt«Y* 



8t; Simon and 

Jade. 
Hl^ Water, 
S9in.aft;A mort 
66 g ev«o, 



Wed. 



St. Chef^ 
Sailriaet 6 af.7 
— tett b4 ^ 4 



^t. Avtteilal. 
oon'tUstQniL 
Mm aft. « aft: 



Frld. 



St. Wolfgang. 
High Water, 
2ra. aft. 8 m 

!9 eJafL 



Not* 1 



DATS. 



G0Ulttf8POlrDlNQ OHmoMOLOGT. 



SUN, 



▲USalnt'e. 
Sonris. lSmaft7 
■eta 48 4 



22d.Sanaf.Trln. 

Lna. for the day 
2 c. ProT. morn 

8 c. e 

AU SouU. 



8 Mood. 



St. MaUcfai. 
High Water, 

68m aft. 10 mor. 

22 llcTtn. 



Oct. 28. St. Simon Icptyledthe Canaanite, from the Hebrew 
coiM— to be tt^iontu hence his name Simon 
Zelotea, or tha ^eatot. Oar saint preached the 
gof|)el in Menepotamia, Egypt, and Persia, where 
he reedted the erown of martyrdom. St. Jade, 
or Jqdas, was a|fO called Thaddeus and Libbins.. 
Be was brother to James, the brother of oUr Sa- 
iflonr. $(. Jade was put to death In the city of 
Ber^tos in Persia, for reproving the aoperttitioB 
of the Magi. 

1^16^— Anniversary of the coronatio» of Henry III 
of England. The ceremony was pctformed at 
Olouccfster by Peter, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Joceline, Bishop ef Bath j Cardinal Gnallo Bl- 
cherias, legate of Pope Honoicius, assisting. 

$1. Chef, or fheuderlas is said to have died a. d.4«79 

1618.— Beheaded on this day in PaiHament Yard, 
the brave ^ir Walter Balelgh. This leahied man 
teU a sacrlflee to the mortal hMred eoneeived by 
t^e Spaniards against him^ and to J«mes the 
first's uifhappy defire to Altai his son's marriage 
with the Infahta of Spain. , . ^ 
i^u» 30 Thia saint was Mshop of Amaala In Pontna. He 
Hved towatds the end ^ the foarth ^ntary. 
Several of his homilies were pnblisfaed at Am- 
sterdam in the year 1808. by Rabemls. 

1064.— Anniversary of the death of the learned law- 
yer and anthinaryJdhn Seidtfn, who was styled 
by Gffotina— tlie 6I0I7 of Engtend- The writ- 
ings of ^is distinguished man form six vols. /^ 
folio. Those which are moat sought for at 
the present time, are histlUcs df Honour | hia 
TaUe-Talki andfala Hiatohr of Tythes ; thelat^ 
ter, at the time It appeared* gave great offence to 
the clergy, and drew upon him a prosecution In 
the eommlaalon eonrt. 
. 81 This saint was bishop of Ratlsbon In the tenth een- 
tury. Bla death Is recorded as happening a. o.99#. 

This U AlIhaaoW*k Eve, or the Vigil of AU-Salnt*a 
day. Upon this night many siagnUur eastoms are 
pradHsedtn England, Walea, jand deotUnd. ThU 
night in aome parts is termed Nutorack-nioht* 
f^om the pl-^lce 6f flipging naU in the fire. 

t820.^Born on tMa day at Wotton» near DorUng* 

. John SvetyUi tht; authdr of the Sri.vA. TUs gen- 
tlcmaui who was an ornament to his countiy, la 
aidd to have Introduced the use of cdffee Into 
England. Be also hild the first atone of Gireen- 
wicn Hospital In 1895. Tlie mansion of this ee*> 
lebrMed nutn, 8ayt*9 Courts Ueptford, where 
Peter the Grei^t resided when perfecting himself 
In die art of ship building, In our Dock-yard, no# 
forms the site off the Parish Workhouse. 
Nov. llAtt SainVb Dav. — The ehuteh^ oa tfalc day 
honoure aU the sa^inU rising together in 
glory. This feast was in its first instltatlon kept 
on the 12th of May, but in the year 835 It began 
to be observed on this day In France 8c Germany. 
1756.— Anniversary of tlie dreadfttl earthquake at 
Lisbon. This shocking calamity. In leas than 
eight minutes, threw down most of die houses, 
and destroyed 50,0<j0 of the inhabitanta. 
On AUdours Day in Catholic coantrles, the diurchea 
are hung with black ; the tombs are opened ; a 
coffin, e6vei«d With black and surrounded with 
wax lighu, is placed in the nave of the church ; 
and in one comer, figures la wood, representing 
the souls of the 4eceased, are half-way plunged 
into the ftames. Thia feaat was Instituted by 
Odo, abbot of Clngny, a.d. 908. 
Thia sidnt, who was famed for his holiness, was 
archbishop of Armagh* but before his death, he 
quitted his arehblahoprick for an inferior prelacy 
in the church ef Down. He died a.d. 1148. 
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TH£ GOLDSMITH ofW£STCH£AP. 

For the following interestiiig tale of the 
olden time, we are indebted to Mr. 
Ackerman's ^lendid Annual and wel* 
come visitant^, Thx For&et Mb Not^ 
which we recomvieDd to our readers as 
deserving of their patronage ; they will 
not only find it internally rich In the 
elegances of art, bul equally so in those of 
literature : we could take up more of our 
columns in descanting at full upon the 
great attractions of this volume, were it 
needful, but as it is our intention to devote 
a future number to the whole of these gems 
when they are published, it would only 
be a futile attempt to '* gild refiqed gold." 

At the clo$e of the fourteenth cen- 
tttiTj old London presented a noble 
and picturesque appearance. The eye 
was not ihen wearied with unbroken 
lines of brickwork, pierced full of sauares 
for windows ; but the streets displayed rows 
of lofty houses, lifting their sharp-pointed 
gables, adorned with many a fancnul and 

Vol. n. T 



grotesque device ; and the massive stone 
mansions of the suoerior class of citi^ns 
emulated the castellated dwellings of the 
nobles of the land. And then, eniached 
with all the decorations of gotbic archi- 
iecture, arose the various religious esta- 
blishments, each with its fair chapel and 
spacious refectory^ surrounded by its wide 
and well-cultivated garden, and oversha- 
dowed by century-aged trees ; while, on 
every side, the stately churches, with4heir 
pinnacled towers or tall airy spires, stood 
proud trophies of an era most unjustly 
termed barbarous. 

On of the handsomest and most £re- 
(niented of the streets, at the period when 
uie. following tale commences (althousli 
its Goldsmi&'s-row, subsequently the 
boast of the old tiity, was not yet built), 
was Westcheap, the Cheapside of modem 
times. As the iiihabitants were mostly 
dealers in delicate and costly commodities, 
being mercers, embroiderers, and gold- 
smiths, and as at this period too (1399,) 
according to the united testimony of aU 
contemporary historians, luxury had at- 
tained a greater height than had ever 
been anticipated, " alle exceedinge in 
45 
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go^reous aiid costly apparel^ farre above 
iheyf de^e ; yeomen and ^^rooms clothed 
in silke, saten, and damaske, bothe doub- 
lets and g^ownes — and hadde Aeyr gar- 
ments cutte farre otherwise thanne it h^de 
beene before^ withe broidered worke, 
ryche furres, and goldsmythes work," 
as Master ■. Robert Fabian sets forth ; 
it is easy to imagine the splendid appear- 
ance of the different shops. Here, a mer- 
cer displayed to view damafd^s, satins, 
and velvets— even that costly fabric, for- 
bidden to all but the highest order of no- 
bility, " cloth of gold ; " and beside him 
the broiderer exhibited hb hoods, girdles, 
purses, and ecclesiastical vestments em- 
bellished vrith the most delicate needle- 
work ; while the precious stores of the 
l^oldsmith, from the jewelled buckle for 
the head to the silver chain that fastened 
the long-peaked shoe to the knee ; from 
the postel-spoon given by the godmother 
to the infant, to the large silver dish, or 
enamelled chalice, given by the noble to 
*' holy church,"---all courted the admir- 
ing gaze of the passenger, from beneath 
the overhanging penthouse of the low 
unglazed window. 



U was a stirring and a lively scene that 
this street presented one autumn evening, 
between vespers and complin ; for there 
walked the city dame in bright coloured 
sweeping mantle, her gold-hafted knife 
and tasselled purse hanging from her 
broad girdle ; and the city damsel with 
silken kirtle and laced bodice ; and the 
sober citizen, warden perchance of his 
company, or commou'councilman of his 
ward (proud offices in those early days,} 
wrapt in his sad-coloured long gown, 
and fingering with a kind of quiet osten- 
tation the well-filled velvet purse, or ad- 
justing the rich enamelled brooch that fas- 
tened his hood ; while, in that strangelv 
grotesque dress, the silken long coat with 
hanging sleeves that swept the pavement, 
the tight party-coloured hose, and shoes 
which turned up " six inches at the end," 
and his hood worked with poppinjays, 
appeared the exquisite of the fourteenth 
century. Nor were the common people 
wanting. There, close beside the conduit, 
was. a crowd of apprentices vociferously 
joining chorus to a ballad sung by a 
green-coated minstrel, which asserted 
with laudable patriotism tliat undoubted 
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fact^ in theif estimation^ that LondoQ 'was 
the first of cities, and her citizens the 
first of men. A little farther on, a more 

Suiet and elderly group surrounded ano- 
ler minstrel (or ratlier disour,) who 
stood detailing in a kind of monotonous 
recitative the prowess of King Brut and 
his very apocryphal descendants, from 
that ancient compendium of metrical his- 
tory, "The Chronikyl of Englande." 
Still farther on, mounted on the shop- 
board of one of his zealous disciples, a 
portly gray friar, with stentorian voice, 
and vehement action, recounted to a large 
and greatly edified auditory some outra- 
geous miracles from the life of his foun- 
der, St. Francis of Assisi, not forgetting, 
in the pauses of his long narration, to 
send round the bag for the contributions 
of the faithful. 

In the midst of this lively- scene, two 
men closely wrapt in those large coarse 
cloaks which formed the common travel- 
ling dress of the period, and were often 
used for purposes of concealment, ap- 
peared near the conduit, apparently en- 
gaged in deep conversation, and making 
their way through the crowd in a manner 
that betokened either a haste which ad- 
mitted no delay, or a pride which brooked 
no opposition. Whatever were the cause, 
it was not without many an angry look 
and angry word that the multitude gave 
way ; aiil the strangers, on their arrival 
apposite to the conduit, inquired of some 
of the apprentices, in a tone of command, 
where Arnold de Rothing resided. 

" Two worthy personages to ask after 
goldsmiths V* answered one of the 'pren- 
tices, irritated at the haughty manner of 
the inquirer : *' and what do ve lack ? — 
an enamelled brooch, a jewelled thumb- 
ring, a forty-mark girdle to match your 
goodly mantles — eh, lordings ?" And a 
loud laugh burst from his , well-pleased 
companions. 

*' Nothing but a plain answer to my 
question,'* retorted the stranger peremp- 
torily. 

" Well, then, master questioner," sul- 
lenly re|)lied the *prentice, " as Master 
de Kothing is not looked upon by his 
fraternity, I should like to treat him to 
two such goodly customers as ye. Yon- 
der's his house, next to old Forster*s, the 
mercer, ^who hath turned the white hart 
of King Richard into that spotted antelope 
in honotkr'of our good Kin«f Henry, by 
cutting off hi^/homs and collar and spot- 
ting him all over." 

** Alas, the goodly white hart I" said 
the other stranger, in a suppressed tone ; 
but low as was the ejaculation it did not 
escape the quick ears of the 'prentices. 



" Ay, my good master^ no wonder ye ' 
lament for the white hart," cried one; 
** ye ruffled in silks and damasks then, 
perchance, instead of your goodly man- 
tle ; but these days are gone, I trow." 

" Come on ! " whispered the other 
stranger. 

"Ay, on with yel" cried the first 
'prentice, " with the malison of all true 
English hearts on ye aud the white hart 
too t— 'Up with your caps, boys, for King 
Henry of Lancaster, the friend of the 
commons, who hath driven pilling and 
polling clean out of the land ! Saint Mary^ 
though, I should like to know what von 
two scatterlings can want with de Rothing. 
An I had thought their pouches had been 
lined with rose-nobles, I had sent them to 
the Silver Unicorn." 

" Trust not to outside, Symond," re- 
plied his companion ; '' ye may have lost 
your master two good customers : — see, 
there they go !" 

" Ay, there they go !" responded a 
stem voice ; " but the cunning shall be 
taken in his craftiness."* 

As this was said in Latip, and as the 
valiant 'prentices were no " Latiners," 
the solemn denunciation excited not the 
surprise which was caused by the sudden 
appearance of the speaker, who was in- 
stantly addressed with every mark of the 
profoundest respect. He seemed to be a 
very old man ; yet it was not his white 
locks or flowing bear<i that excited their 
spontaneous homage ; but his shaggy long 
coatj iron-shod staff, the large wallet, and 
high-crowned broad hat, bearing the es- 
callop shell — each part of the appropri- 
ate garb of pilgrimage— that caused the 
'prentices to gather round and pray a 
blessin? from the holy man, wliose weary 
feet had traversed' many a far-distant 
land, and who had, perchance, even be- 
held the deep bine skies, and breathed the 
spicy airs, of heaven-favoured Palestine. 
The pilgrim hastily pronounced a blessing, 
and proceeded onward, keeping his eyes 
steadily fixed on the two men, who now 
entered a shop, where the meagre show 
of " vessayle of golde andsylvere" con- 
trasted most disadvantageously with the 
splendid appearance of its neighbours ; 
and, taking his stand opposite, he seemed 
as though he intended to keep watch un- 
til they should come out again : but it was 
in vain. The hews that a pilgrim so ve- 
nerable in appearance was to be seen 
spread rapidly amon^ the crowd, The 
minstrel was left to finish his song alone ; 
the reciter of " Chronykil of Englande " 
was deserted by his auditors, even in the 
midst of his description of King Bladud's 
marvellous works at Bath ; and the portly 
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j^rdy friar -found himself superseded in 
his vocation, — the fickle congregation dt 
the first intelligence having scampered 
off, nothing doubting that they should 
feast their eyes on some veritable relic, a 
tooth, or thumb-nail at least, of some 
wonder-working saint. Nothing of this 
kind did the pilgrim produce — no marvels 
nor miracles hM he to detail ; but^ appa- 
rently* vexed at being made the object of 
unwished-for attention, pronouncing a 
few words of counsel to the assemoled 
throng, he disappeared from view so 
suddenly and so completely, that the 
populace, ever fond of wonders, were 
almost inclined to affirm that he had 
vanished away* 

|The great attraction removed, the 
throng, warned by the darkening twilight, 
and me ringing 'of the compliti bells, 
quietly took Uieir way to their respective 
homes'; and the neretofore crowded 
street was deserted, save by two or three 
*prentices, who lingered near Arnold de 
Kothing's door, anxious agidn to see the 
two strangers ; but in vain ; so, marvel- 
ling what their errand might be, and de- 
termining not to rest until they knew 
somewhat about it, they reluctantly re- 
turned to their habitations. 

The following morning an unwonted 
smoke was seen issuing from the work- 
shop of the unfortunate goldsmith ; his 
only assistant seemed bustling about with 
looks^ of importance, and the care-worn 
features of de Rothing himself seemed to 
have assumed a more satisfied expres- 
sion. 

' *' I should wonderfully like to know 
the meaning of all this," sdd tlie gold- 
smith of ihe Silver Unicom to his 'pren- 
tice, ** for, an I find those two strangers 
ye told me of have given de Rothing a 
good order, Pll swinge ye soundly for 
your rudeness to them. Had ye been 
more mannerly, and told them the best 
of work could be done at the Silver Uni- 
corn, perchance they might have .come 
to me." 

'* St. Mary ! a likely story, for such 
beggars to give an order,'* replied the 
'prentice :—*' two scatterlings, forsooth, 
who were most likely some of the dis- 
banded Cheshire-men, and who, having 
mayhap but one groat between them, 
wanted it changed into yose-nobles by 
the craft of multiplication, and so went 
to de Rothing" — tor this unlucky ff old- 
smith, in addition to his other troubles, 
had the misfortune to be addicted to the 
** beggfarly pursuit of alchemy." - 

** * Ay, boy," returned the master, 
" see what comes of book-learning and 



being iviser thkn oiir neigffbottrs ; had 
Master de Rothing never read Latin, hb 
had never been ^seeking after new thmgs, 
but, seeking after new things, he must 
needs go abroad, and there must find 
out, forsooth, that the Lombard gdd- 
smiths understand polishing and enamel- 
ling better than we— a tiling not to be 
thought of — and then must he seek to 
bring a Lombard among us, even to our 
very hall. I knew it would be his ruin, 
and so it was." 

*' Ay, truly," said the 'prentice, " for 
none of the^uild wiU even speak to him, 
and our Laoy knows had I tnought these 
men had brought an order, they should 
never have carried it to him. No, no ; 
if Master de Rothing be so fond of out- 
landish men, let them help him." 

" They have helped him but scantily, 
it Seems," returned Ae nlaster ; " for, 
methinks, he must soon take up his lodg- 
ing in Ludoate. Soothly though, I'm 
sorry for Sybilla ; she was brought up 
to different expectations, and a fairer or 
better nurtured damsel ye may not meet 
in a long summer's day. Well, boy, 
mind this one thing whatever else ye for- 
get, never seek after book-learning, ind 
never consoirt with foreigners." 

"That will I," returned the 'pren- 
tice. " Saints know I had liefer nam- 
mer by the day than spell the Chris- 
cross-row for an hour, and far liefer wel- 
come an outlandish man with my club 
than with my hand." 

" 'Tis a good lad, after all," said Ae 
master, as he went ottt, •' ay, 'tis a good 
lad, for he speaks Kke i- worthy ci- 
tizen." 

But a few days passed away, and a 
new marvel was prepared for the wonder- 
ing inhabitants of Westcheap. On de 
Rothing's shop-board, lately so bare, 
were placed six gold cliains knd two ena- 
melled brooches, of such delicate work- 
manship that a rc/ttictarit tribute of ad- 
mjr&tion was extorted ev«n firom the lips 
of the goldsmith of the Silver Unicom. 
" *Tis an excellent workman," said he, 
addressing the alderman of the ward, 
who stood admiring these beantiful spe- 
cimens of ' ye arte (if ye goldsmythe ;' 
'* but, I marvel irho gave hun the 
order." 

**So do I," returned the alderman, 
** for de Rothing says they are quite un- 
known to him, but they will bring the 
money and take them awi^ to-night." 

The goldsmith of the Silver Unicom 
went his way, determined to give his 
'prentice a pleasant taste' of his cudgel, for 
his rudeness to men who seemed likely 
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to prove flich good cu^omers, and the 
aldermaa enterra 'de Rothhig's shop, to 
order a gold dhain of a similar paitern^ 
and a parcel gilt salver. The poor gold- 
smithy overjoyed at this second piece of 
good fortune, now began really to be- 
lieve that prosperity was about to re- 
visit his loqg deserted dwellings and 
with grateful heart returned thanks to 

Heaven. 

The same evening de Rothing^ weaiied 
with the labours and anxiety of the day, 
had gone out to solace himself witli that 
usual recreation of the Londoners at this 
neriod, a walk in the adiacent fields^ 
leaving his daughter Sybilla (their al- 
tered fortunes not permitting tbem to re- 
tain a single domestic) in charge of the 
house. Suddenly there was a loud and 
peremptory knocking at the door^ and 
Sytnlla, cautiously opening it, perceived 
two men wrapt in large coarse, mantles^ 
• 1*ho inquired' if de Rothing were within. 
The answer' in )the >■ negative seemed 
greatly to per|)lex them, but^ after some 
conveisatbn^ carried on in too low a tone 
to enable her to hear. a single 'word, they 
demanded .the chains and the brooches, 
producing at the same time a purse, so 
well filled with mftrks arid nobles, that 
it might have purchased the whole stock 
df the shop twice over. ' 

'^X would we could see Arnold de 
jjlothing," s^id the first, entering and 
closing the door, ''for our errand brooks 
nodekiy, and the city is" not the best 
placb for us'to sbjourn in-^but what must 
ive do?" contmued he, addressing his 
companion ; sad again they commenced 
a low and earnest conversation, from 
(ime to time casting their eyes on the 
goldsn^ith^s daughter, as though she were 
the subject of it. 

At length, counting out'the sum agreed 
upon for the chains and ^brooches, and 
placing them in his purse, the first speaker^ 
m a voice and manner very different from 
his .first address, said, ' " Well, young 
maiden, ye must lead a merry life here, 
for ye have a goodly view of all the 
shows and ridings in Chejlp. Didst see 
the Earl of Sa)isbury last tournament 1 
'tis said he went in gallant array — dost 
know him?** 

" In sooth I do not : we have little plea- 
sure in jousts or ridings," was the maiden's 
answer, surprised at the abrupt and appa- 
rently unimportant question. 

" -Do^ know the Duke of Exeter ?— 
the Earl of Huntingdon ?•— surely ye 
must know him V* 

" Truly, 1 know none of them save by 
name," returned die.* 
" Nor your father ? ' Surely so good a 



workman must have been often employed 
by them T" 

"I know not whether my father know 
them, but they" have never employed 
him," was her answer. 

" Well, yOUng maiden," said the firsts 
resuming his commanding and haughty 
air, " ye seem discretet ; so we must evert 
leave our errand with you — ^nbw, mark 
it well: Bid de Rothing make twelve 
gold rings, each enamfttledwith this de- 
vice ; a gauntleted hand stretched out, 
and around it this motto, * prest a 
FAYRE.* Now, bid your father keep 
counsel, and show the rings to no one, as 
he values our favour ; fot tell him, if he 
be careful to do our will, he shsdi ere 
long see himself placed among the first 
of his fraternity. So remember, a gaunt- 
leted hand stretched out, and the motto^ 

* PREST A FAYRE.' " 

The speaker again closely muifled him* 
self in his cloak, and taking the arm of 
his companioui with a haughty step de- 
parted. With a feeling of curiosity she 
could not resist, Sybilla watched the 
mystenous strangers until they were lost in 
the misty distance, when, 'lurning round, 
she perceived an old man in the garb of 
a pilgrim close beside the door, apparently 
like herself anxiously gazing after them. 

• " Alas my fair maiden, ye little know 
the danger that threatens you," said he ; 
and his solemn melancholy tone struck 
ominously on her ear. 

"Danger?" replied she; "holy fi- 
ther, wherefore s«y ye so ? Surely heaven 
hath sent these men to us ;" and she 
glanced an emphatic look at the heap of 
gold that gleamed with such tantalizing 
brightness on the board. 

•* Ah I trust not to the red gold when 
it shineth," continued he, in the same 
mild but solemn voice ; " and yet how 
fihall I give ye such counsel, when I well 
know how much ve lack money ? Take, 
then, advice of me, and follow ^my 
bidding." Sybilla raised her eyes to the 
face of the pilgrim, anxious to scan his 
meaning. There was nothing in the coun- 
tenance that betokened either fraud or 
deceit, while the kindlv yet mournful 
expression with which he.'regarded her 
gained greatly bn the feelings of one, 
who, though 80 young, had already 
learned the bitter lesson, that friendly 
counsels and kind looks are seldom be- 
stowed on the unfortunate. " Now, be 
counselled by me," he contmued ; " ye 
remember the twelve rings with the 
gauntleted hand, and the motto, ' prest 
A FAYRE.* •' The astonished girl started 
at these words :— how could die pilgrim 
have become acquainted with this ? The 
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door had been closed the whole time the 
strangers were within, and they had 
spoken in so low a tone that it was utter- 
ly impossible for any one standing outside 
to have heard them. Apparently regard- 
less of her wonder, the old man went on; 
'' Now, bid your father make thirteen 
rings, carefully and secretly as they or- 
dered you ; let them be left in readiness 
for these strangers ; then do you take out 
the thirteenth, and convey it whither. I 
diall direct. Now, take heed to this ; 
ibr your father's safety depends on closely 
foUowiue my advice : take strict heed ; 
and the blessing of Heaven be on you !*' 
Astonished at the strange events of the 
evening, and absorbed in vague coi^jec- 
tures of impending danger, Sybiila me- 
chanically bent her head and folded her 
arms to recme the pilgrim's benediction, 
but when she raised her eyes he was 
gone. • 

It was not with those feelings of de- 
light which his daughter had fondly an- 
ticipated that de RoSiing, on his return, 
beheld the heap of gold ; for the vague 
news that some unexpected good fortune 
had befallen hkn haci reached the quick 
ears of his creditors, rendering them dou- 
bly importunate for payment, while the 
one to whom he owed most bad that 
evening threatened to send him- to Lud* 

fate, unless he repud two hundred marks 
y the morrow of . St. Martin, to which 
little more tlian a fortnight was now want-* 
ing. With intense easerness, therefore, 
even as the shipwrecKed mariner seizes 
the rope on which his safety depends, or 
the dying man drains the chalice that is 
to restore him to life and health, did the 
friendless goldsmith listen to his daugh- 
ter's account, and devoutly thank heaven 
that such good fortune had so unexpect- 
edly been thrown in his way. Days 
pased on ; the furnace smoked ; de Roth- 
ing was evidently busily employed, and 
the neighbours locked anxiously for the 
result, but in vain. 
U\*' Ye were right, Symond," said the 

Sddsmilh at the Silver Unicom ; '* de 
othing is at his old trade of multiplying, 
and wiUi his usual success, for we see no- 
thing but smoke." 

*' Well, whatever he be after, I'll find 
it out," reified the 'prentice. ** St. Mary! 
I shall never rest till I know who those 
two men can be." It was in vain that, 
in pursuance of this laudable intention, 
Symond, to the great loss of his master's 
time, was constantly standing at the door, 
or lingering about the conduit, hoping 
that chance might again throw in his way 
the two mysterious strangers. 

Two weeks had elapsed, the thirteen 
rmgs were completed, but no one came 



for them. Maitiiimas drew near, and the 
short sunshine of de Rothing's prospects 
again became overclouded with fear. It 
now wanted but three days to the feaet of 
St. Martin ; and collecting all the money 
he possessed, which, however, did not 
amount to half the requisite sum, de Ro- 
thing set out in the evening to endeavour 
to propitiate his chief creditor, and obtain 
a farther extension of the time of pay- 
ment. As though his mysterious visitants 
had watched for his absence, scarcely hsd 
he departed, when they entered and de- 
manded the rings. Favoured in her pro- 
ject by the absence of her father, Sybilla, 
securing the supernumerary one, presented 
the twdve. 

«* We have more work for de Rothing," 
said the first ; *' but he must closely keep 
our counsel, for there will be somewhat 
of risk ; though what of that ? he shall 
be well paid ; and we well know what 

need he hath of money ; so bid himi " 

But here his arm was caught with an ex- 
pression of great anxiety by his compa- 
nion, and the unfinished sentence died 
away on his tongue. There was again a 
low and earnest conversation ; at length 
producing his purse, the first speaker 
counted out a hundred marks, and push- 
ing them toward the astonished girl, said, 
*' You see, my fair maiden, we can well 
reward those who fulfil our bidding ; so 
tell de Rothing to be ready ; for ere long 
we shall neednim." 

The stranger departed, when, like their 
evil genius compelled to track their foot- 
steps, or rather like some guardian spirit 
commissioned to watch over the friend- 
less goldsmith and his daughter, the pil- 
grim appeared. " Follow my bidding, 
fear not, and waver not," said he ; " but 
ere the bell summons to morning service 
to-morrow, take that ring to the chapel 
of St. Thomas on London Bridge ; stand 
on the right, beside the second pillar, and 
give the ring to a man whom ye shall 
see holding a white greyhound by a red 
and blue leash." 

*' Alas, holy father!" said Sybilla, • 
'' 'tis a perilous errand, and we are 
surrounded bv dangers; how can ye 
ensure our safety ?" 

" My fair girl, I could well show ye 
how your fathei^s only security lies in 
following my counsel," replied he, ** but 
I may^not— however, by this ye may judge 
I know more about your concerns than 
jrou or even your father. Ye know he 
IS gone to old Fitz-Martyn to pray his 
charitable forbearance for a few days ; 
now, that cunning old usurer will dismiss 
him with hard words and an utter refusal 
— ^but afterwards, this very nighty will he 
send a wondrous kind message, bidding 
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your father use his own convenience, and 
pay when he pleases. When ye find this, 
metfainksye will not fear to follow my 
counsel ;*' and then again repeating his 
^hrections, he retired. 

All came to pass precisely as the pil- 
grim had foretold ; and, fully determined 
strictly to follow the counsel of one so 
much better acquainted with their affkirs 
than herself, Sybilla, ere the thick dark- 
ness of a November morning had been 
wholly chased away by the struggling 
light, wrapped herself in her mantle, 
and quitting the house unobserved, took 
. the back road to the bridge. Threading 
many an intricate passage, where the tall 
overnan|[ing houses combined to prevent 
the admission of the little light already 
perceivable, and fording many a perilous 
stream, the united tribute of the neigh- 
bouring springs and the neighbourmg 
sewers, she at length entered £e beauti- 
ftU little chapel of St. Thomas. It was 
empty, and taking her stand beside the 
second pillar, she anxiously awaited the 
arrival of the unknown object of her 
mission. In a little time a man, leading 
a white greyhound by a blue and red leash, 
his hood drawn so closely over his face 
that but a very imperfect' view could be 
obtained of his countenance, entered from 
the door leading to the river. She pre- 
sented the ring, which the stranger nar- 
rowly examined,, and commending her 
conduct, and assuring her that the danger 
which threatened her father, could only 
be averted by her giving him, from time 
to time, such information respecting the 
two mysterious visitants and their pro- 
ceedings, as chance may throw in her 
way, he departed, and Syoilla, with min- 

fled feelings of hope and fear, returned 
ome. ^ 

" By the shrine of St. Erkenwald ! 

ye get worse and worse, like the old 
woman's parcel-gilt spoon— *>T wo hours 
only going into Fish Street, ye losel !" 
Mras the salutation of master Denny of the 
Silver Unicom to his 'prentice a few 
days after. " St. Mary ! but I'll swinge 
ye soundly." 

'* Not so fast, good master," answered 
Symond, too well accustomed to his mas- 
ter's objurgations to feel them very 
keenly, and well aware that on this occa- 
sion he brought a sufficient excuse to 
hold him harmless in the cargo of news 
which he thus proceeded to produce— 
*' St. Mary ! but methinks you should 
give me a cup of clary, or a cup of char- 
neco, master, for all* the news I've got 
to tell you : here was I ready to come 
back full an hour ago, walking along 
Comhill ' in the peace of Grod and Uie 
king^' as the petitioners say, when behold 



you, methought I caught a glhnpse of 
those two men ; so I ran after them, and 
got close behind them ; and sure enough 
in they went to de Rothing's— but who, 
think ye, went in after V* 

" Sweet Lady ! if I can tell,", replied 
the master ; his short-lived anger all eva- 
porated at the very thought of some won- 
derment ; " so let's have it ?" 

*' Why, there, creepinff along in the 
dark like a bat, came old Fitz-Martyn, 
and the door opened, and in he went ; so 
there I stood outside, wishing I could get 
in, somewbatlike the knight in the don- 
jon ; only he wished to get out : so, after 
a while, as I could hear nought, and as 
my eyes cannot pierce through thick wall.*, 
I went over to master Twyford's ; and 
sure enough there was^ Martin, that tall 
'prentice of his, on the look out also. 
' Symond,' saith he, "tis a mad world 
we Jive in ; ye mind how old Fitz-Mar- 
tyn quarrelled with Master de Rothing, 
and how he swore by the holy rood, and 
St. Peter and St. Pan!, that he would 
clap him up inLudgateto keep Christmas?' 
' Truly I do,* said I ; « for 'tis as well 
known as Bow steeple.* * Well, now, 
look yon,' saith be ; *■ this same old Fitz- 
Martyn hath lent him now another two 
hundred marks, and told my master to- 
day that he would [lend him three times 
as much more. But there are strange 
doings over yonder, without question or 
lesing,' quoth he. ' Do you see yon man?' 
so out I looked, 'and as the moon gave 
some little light, I saw some one stand- 
ing, methought, dressed like a pilgrim, 
' He yonder is always prowling about,' 
qnoth he, * and I would give my best 
kersey jerkin to know wherefore. More- 
over,' saith he, * de Rothmg hath had the 
two quarries of glass in the best room put 
in, and the cracked one mended, and hath 
ordered a scarlet in-grain kirUe for his 
daughter, and a sad-coloured gown for 
himself, and spoke somewhat about 
hangings.' " 

*• Our sweet Lady be gracious !" eja- 
culated master Denny ; *' it must be 
through the craft of multiplication— ^ay, 
that it must — or he would never have 
turned old Fiti-Martyn iii^ a friend. I 
would I had a notion of it ; for saints 
know I'd soon lay aside tongs, hammer, 
and graver." 

"No, no," replied Symond, '• 'tis not 
by multiplication. We 'prentices think 
he is making goldsmith's work for some 
outlandish people, for he but yesterday 
bought fifty marks worth of fine eold. 
'Tis no good that he is after, for nobody 
can see aught he does ; well, weMl keep 
close watch on him, and observe what 
comes to pass." ^ i 
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NolwitfttUnditosr sU thtf effotts of de 
RoUiing's neighbours to discover his oc* 
oupation^ his affieiirs were |still wrapt in 
impenetriible mystery, and Christmas drew 
near ; not in the quiet and almost unlper- 
ceived manner in which it now steals upon 
us, but in all that preparation and solemn 
observance becoming a festival, which 
beyond every other our forefathers de- 
termined 

That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides (ay, highest) of the ca> 
lendar* 

And with a lighter heart and less care- 
worn countenance did de Rothing anti- 
cipate the holy tide, and by many little 
domestic arrangements did ifie give proof 
to liis marvelling and suspicious neigh- 
bours that bitter and hopeless poverty 
was no longer his lot. 

**Here, girl/' said he, entering the 
room where Sybilla, with many an. anx- 
ious thought that would not b« banished, 
sat beside the cheerful hearth, engaged 
in the homely labour of the distaff; 
"here, girl," throwing a purse on her 
lap, " blessings on the saints I Pm a 
(tee man again, all my debts paid, and 
somewhat to pnt in the coffer, so lay 
aside your distaff, and brine forth your 
gittern, for Master Fitz-lVIartyn and I 
will take a cup of clary together, and 
have a merry evening; and ye shall 
don your brave new kirtle, Sybilla, at 
Christmas; and methinks we must get 
new hangings," glancing a look at the 
faded and moth eaten tapestrv. "Ay, 
we will not do as of yore, 'blessinss on 
the saints ! why, good Master Fitz-Mar- 
tvn, metliinks I seem raised fi'om the 
dead." 

While the joyful goldsmith, released 
from that heavy pressure of poverty and 
anxiety which for so many years had 
bowed him down, was thus giving utter- 
ance to his grateful feelings. Die old 
usurer, with the eye of a basilisk, kept 
alternately watching his host and his 
daughter, and starting at even the lightest 
sound; while, Sybilla, laying aside the 
distaff, took up her long relinquished git- 
tern, and, with a mind filled with melan- 
choly, though vague, forebodings, com- 
menced the following song :— 

Dost thou ask what life can be i 
So6thly, weU I'U auwer thee : 
Tis a coil of joy and sorrow. 
Smiling eve, and cloudy morrow ; 
A changeful web to foncy*s sight. 
With warp of black and woof of white ; 
A chalice strange, commingliog still 
Sweet and bitter, good and ill } 
Or» likeliest, an April sky. 
When swift the passing shadows fly, 
And now is darkness, now Is light. 
And the sunbeam glaoceth bright ; 



Then a dark c&ofid taflMh <m. 

And 'the golden light is gone :— 
Such is life to thee and me, 
Such bath been, and so will be. 

'^ Grammercy, girl! but that son? Ili'fe 
menot," intermptedde Rothihg, "though 
soothly, *tis true enough ; but we mtisi 
have somewhat merrier, and more^'rited 
to Christmas, to merry Christmas. Cbiiie, 
pledge me. Master Fitz-Martyn,' to a 
merry Christmas ; and Sybilla will sing 
us somewhat more pleasant/' Again 
Sybilla tuned her gittern, and, with feel- 
ings little suited to her song, conAnenced : 

Tis merry, tl» mefry, la blithe rtpfiag-t1de» 
When flowers are blooming oa every »ide $ 
And the hawthorn buddeth, and skies are clear. 
And all things rejoice in the morn of the year> 
And knights and tair dames to the tourtiey 

ride I 
Tis merry, ay merry in blithe qtring-tide. 

Tis merry, ay, merry, in summer hours, 
For brighter the sky and sweMer the iow^^. 
And with hound and horn^ and mfckle gl«e. 
The hunter hies to the greenwood tree. 
Chasing the hart 'mid his leafy bowers ; 
Tis merry, ay, merry. In summer hours. 

And merry it is when anttamn s«re, 

Cometh to tell of the closing year. 

When the joyful villagers' gladsome din 

Telleth the harvest is gathered in. 

And the vintage is ripe— though froetA appear : 

Tis merry, ay, merry, in auiomn sere. 

But merry, most merry, when winter's snow 
Spreads his mantle of white on the plaiba 

below. 
For then is the midnight minstrelsy, 
And the wassall-bowl decked with carol and 

Ay, merriest, when ynle-l^ blal^e efesir'and 

high. 
For sport*loving Christmas draweth nigh. 

"Lady Mary! what noise is tha/t!** 
cried de;Rothing, starting up. " Be not 
fearful," replied Fitz-Martyn, at the 
same time moving toward the door with 
a quicker step than his bent and feeble 
figure might have warranted. Ere he 
reached it, however, a party of men-at- 
arms rushed in and seized the unfortu- 
nate ffoldsmith. , 

" What means this ? on what charge 
am I taken ?" cried he, looking^ with ter- 
rified wonder at the well-armed company 
that now filled the room. 

" What charge, you scalterling^ and 
disgrace to our good city ?" re.turned their 
leader : " is. it not for imagining andt^om- 
passing the death of the king — ay, for 
high treason ?" QTo be continued.) 



CHANGE OF DBESS. 

Of yore, it was the fasbion, on the i(tage. 
For men in women's dress to play their partsf 

But now a just reversion Is the rage, 

' I many a fair one in fkt brisecbeii stoHs. 
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ON toEINa AN tm^ftTtJNAtfi 
ORPHAN A.SLEEP. 

(For the Olio,) 

Soft is thy sleepiog. 

Thou image of rest! 
~ 3ut, 6tid 18 the webfdng 

That lurks to tlly bretst ! 
When thy sleep shall forsake thee» 

How sad wilt thou seem I 
When the morn shiOl ^ake thee. 

Add «nd thy oilm* drelMi t 
Oh! belter for ftfeUng 

To weep o'er lU woes; 
Tlian, its sadness concealing. 

To sink In repose 1 
f cnrthe fuUoup of soraow. 

While sbakeii miMt:drip,{ 
But if still, then, to-morrow. 

Comes full to the lip t 

Oh! betfor to snrrdw 

Than, cheated, to sle^, 
To wake on the morrow 

Afore sadly to Weep I 
For,'the pMion osice ottted, 

Todfrinki«nb«yain, 
But. ifleft,the<taste,>wasted. 

Must come o*er again. 
Wlien (he darkueis bf monrtilng 

By fllamber's reiteved, 
It more darkens the morning 

To those who 're bereaved : 
Oh 1 the winter's least dreary 

When dreary all through ; 
For, wbeti days shine out cheery, 

Its darkness we rue ! 

Oh ! still as thou 'rt seeming. 

There's that in thy heart 
WiU burst ttirough thy dreaming, 

And mis'ry impart : 
Tis the loss of each'blesfcing 

On earth :tbat is gi««& ; 
'TIS ihy memory confessing 

'Hotvtslid tfaovfirt riVen I 
S«me atigel •should tskeKhae 

Where ftall is the bUss j 
And in heaven atrake thee 

By thy fond parents' kiss ! 
' For this world has no treasure 

To gladden iky brow } 
Oh! thy only poor ple«siire 

Is to slumber as now ! 

B. JAIIMAN. 



DANTK AND^POLLOK. 

(For the (Hio.) 

When Hottier and Virgil, in the two 
greatest poems of Antiquity, had' collected 
all the mythology and intellectual gran- 
deur of the classic worlds there remained 
but little else to the poets of subsequent 
ages, but an imitation of those two great 
models ; the reign of Pericles in which 
Etiripides^ Sophocles and Plato flourished^ 
may be compared witli the Augustan era^ 
when Cicero," Virgil, and Horace reformed 
the literatnrd of their country; — ^these 
writers were at length succeeded by nu- 
merous in^atbfB ^^o^ fike the disciples 



<tf tfee Alexsttdrito sduxsl, foalitaled te 

abolitidn of knowledge by- {ht^k servile 
iSBit«ti<»i bf the works of genius. 

The subse<}uent dissolMUoB of the Ro- 
man Empire produced -an intevregnum in 
literature, wluch existed' till Bocftecio and 
Dante again illumined tlie westem world 
bv the revival of letters, and (he tiiun^ 
of genius was consummated by- Ariosto^ 
Tasso, and Menztni y it was not till this 
period, when the crusade had attained its 
splendour, and changed the destiny of 
nations, that epic poetry assnmed its for> 
mer grandeur; for, however fatal that 
event might have been to the political 
improvement of the western world, there 
had never been a revolution in the affairs 
of men, the action and object of which 
were better adapted to the genius of epic 
poetry ; the religious enthusiasm of a 
people, who believed themselves sanc- 
tioned by Heaven in effecting the extir> 
nation of a pagan empire^ whose monarch 
had reared the standard of superstition 
upon the sanctuary of their Christ, was 
a subject of such imnnediate importance, 
and so original in its nature, that when 
described by Tasso an era in literature 
was produced, which added to the clasac 
fenitis of Greece and Rome the romantic 
chivalry of an age so adventurous. 

It is obvious that the long absenoe of 
political revolution, which supersedl^ the 
completion of the crusade^ mightfiave 'in- 
duced Dante to'have sheeted for ibe theme 
of his song the terrors and delights of im- 
mortality ; and which subject, afterwards 
adopted by Milton, is now the general 
theme of the poets of the present d&y. 
Originality of action, which is the first 
principle of universal poetry, not being . 
so easily deduced from the physical world, 
ihe greater attention has been diEected to 
the mysteries of time and eternity, and the 
first who selected their attributes was 
Dante ; and although the splendour of his 
poetry has been equalled, none have dis- 
played a greater conception in their de- 
lineations of metaphysical existence.— 
Milton confined himself to biblical autho- 
rities, and all his descriptions, however 
grand or great their prototypes, are still 
to be found in the Scriptures ; Dante leads 

Jrou into the regions of immortality, and, 
ike the sorceress, unfolds to your view 
each particular scene, whether of torture 
;, — ^he describes for what ac- 



tions men were thus punished or rewarded, 
and mourns with the sorrowful and re- 
joices with the happy, 
t In " The Course of Time," a less num- 
ber of classic references and seriptural 
personifications are to be found than in 
the " Paradise Lost;" the author- has 
Tested more upon his own /imafinatipn 
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than the bard of hell and heaven, and not 
restricted his genioa by the frequent adap- 
tation of scriptural imagery ; and although 
he has not so generally imparted that air 
of truth and terror to his characteristics 
of vice and virtue, that is every where so 
prominent an excellence in Dante, he has 
equalled, if not surpassed him in poetic 
creation; indeed there are few instances 
of more splendid poetry than his opening 
lines : — 

Hold my right hand. Almighty ! and me teach 
To strike the lyre, bat seldom Btnick, to notes 
Harmoniout with the morning start, and pure 
Ab those by sainted bards and angels sung. 
Which walce the echoes of eternity ; 
That fools may hear, and tremble, and be wise 
Instructed, listen of ages yet to come- 

It might be difficult to suppose an idea 
could l^ more grand or effective than that 
inferred from the fifth line. It will be 
also perceivable that he has adopted the 
phraseology of Milton — 

me teach 
To strike the lyre-^- 

to whom such a construction was peculiar 
as '* him the eternal hurrd." Tms mode 
of placing the accusative case before the 
verb is one of the most philosophical 
idioms of the Latin language. 

The following description of " the worm 
that never dies,*' may rival competition 
with the C^rbere of Dante. 

— — how shall I describe 
What nought resembles else my eye hath seen? 
Of worm or serpent kind It something looked. 
But roonstrouii with a thousand snaky heads. 
Eyed each with double orbs of gUrlng wrath } 
And with as many tails that twisted ont 
In horrid revolution, tipped with stings } 
And all Its months, that wide and darkly gaped. 
And breathed most poisonous breath, had each 

a sting. 
Forked, and long, and yenemous, and sharp ; 
And in its writhings infinite. It graspfd 
Malignantly what seemed a heart, swollen, 

bUck, 
And quivering with tortnre most intense. 

Dante thus describes Cerberus, which 
was shewn to him by Virgil, in one of the 
regions of the Inferno. 

C^rbero, fiera, cmdele e diversa, 
Oon tre gole, caninamente latra 
Bom la gente che quivi d eommersa. 

Oil occhi ha vermlglf, e la barba unta ed atra; 
E*l ventre la^o, 3 unghi&te le mani, 
Graffia gii spirti, gli scu6ja ed isquatra. 
Quando si scorse C6rbero il gran vermo, 
Le bocche asperse, et mostrocci le sanne : 
Mon av6a membro che tenesse fermo. 

Some admirers of Dante would think 
such a picture of terror as that described 
by Pollok inadmissible ; although there 
are frequent passages to be found in the 



Inferno, which Indicate a takte no less re- 
fined than that evinced by Maturin, who 
so painfullv minutes the gradations of 
human suffering ; the description of the 
tortures of the Alctrymists, '* dal capo a 

Eih di schianze macniati," is by no means 
fss repulsive than the extravagancies of 
either Maturin or Lerois. Doubtless, the 
Cerberus of Dante suggested the idea to 
Pollok, although he has not evinced any 
servile imitation of the original. The ex- 
pression " di versa," indicating the multi- 
farious form of Cerberus, is splendid, and 
at once displays the conception of the poet, 
although our autlior has depicted his per- 
sonification with much terror, he has not 
displayed the conciseness of Dante^ who 
represents so much in a single line-^ 
" Graffia gli spirti gli scuoja ed isquatra," 
displays at once the destructive cruelty of 
Cerberus — the simple beauty of '^ non 
avea,*' &c. (and not a limb of him but 
moved^ is equalled by the expression 
" writhings infinite," 

The description of " Eternal Death," 
though very different to any creation of 
Milton or Dante, displays a conception 
truly grand — 

out it thrust a dart (hat might have 



The knees of terror quake, and on it hung, 
Within the triple barbs, a being pierced 
Through aottl and body both. 

The most objectionable part of the poem, 
is that in which virtue is represented as 
walking in hell, and who the poet says. 



■ from its own essential beams gave 

Light to itaelf, that made the gloom more dark. 

The situation of virtue is somewhat ludi- 
crous ; and the idea of '* giving light to 
itself" is not original ; the same expres- 
sion is frequent among the Italian poets, 
and has since been adopted by Shelley and 
Moore " she moved in light of her own 
making ;" and 

■ It moved 

In the light of its own loveliness. 

Pollok adduces many splendid personi- 
fications of virtue and vice ; but had he, 
like Dante, given them a " local habita- 
tion and a name," and not delineated them 
as abstract beings, which can haye no 
relation with mortality, he would have 
imparted an additional lustre to the whole 
poem. Virtue may be described in all 
the glowing imagery of poetry, and be 
still incapable of inculcating amoral prin- 
ciple. When we are convinced that the 
creation is too finely wrought to have 
existed any where but in the reverie of 
the poet, as a poetical fiction alone it de- 
mands our admiration, for that which has 
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160 physical existence cttmot aifeet the 
under^anding or promote virtue. It is in 
this observance that Dante stands unrival- 
led ; he everywhere combines truth with 
mndeur, and the mind recognizes a pro- 
bability in his descriptions. He does not 
exhibit virtue or vice as fictitious person- 
ages^ but represents all the attributes of 
the one harmonised in the celestial 
Beatrice, and all the gradations of the 
other displayed in personages who had 
been familiar to the world : ambition is 
personified in Capaneo, and tyranny in 
Dionysius. However splendid may be 
the paradise of Milton^ its pillars of sa- 
phire and gold, and its gorgeous struc- 
tures are not believed to exist any where 
but in the conception of the poet ; while 
that of Dante Is described in a manner so 
simply grand and comprehensible, that it 
is imperative the greater preference should 
be ?iven to that poetry which affects the 
understanding, rather than that which 
delights the senses : the poet simply de- 
scribes heaven as that place which divinity 
illumines more than any other, and that 
the human mind cannot comprehend its 
attributes :— 

NoBCra Intelletto si profonda tanto 
Che ratro la memdria qod pa6 ire* 

Notwithstanding the comparative in- 
feriority of PoUoK to Dante, m giving to 
virtue and vice poetic attributes; rather 
than a personification with mortality, he 
greatly resembles him in the minor beau- 
ties of language and expression. Dante 
beautifully apostrophises Homer — signer 
dell' altissimo canto. The description of 
the poet by PoUok— 

He from descending, stooped to touch 
The loftfest thought 

and it would be impossible to find a more 
beautiful appellation than that which he 
gives to Dante himself— « 



- darker than aught 



Thathe, the bard three visloned,! darkest saw. 
The following animated description of the 
poet is worthy the graphic pen of its pro- 
totype : — 

And In the silent vigils of the night. 
When uninspired men reposed, the bard 
Ghastly of countenance, and from his eye 
Oft streaming wild unearthly fire, sat up. 
And sent imagination forth, and searched 
The tar and near, heaven, earth and gloomy 

hell. 
For fiction new, for thought, nnthoughtbeforei 
And when some curious rare idea peered 
Upon his mind, he dipped his hastj pen. 
And by the glimmering lamp, or moonlight 

beam 
That thro' his lattice peep'd, wrote fondly 

down 
What seem'd in truth Imperishable song. 

t Alluding to his three visions, called L'In« 
femo, Pnrgatorio, and Paradiso. 



There n 'sometimes a ffloom of misan* 
thropy in his language that we diould be 
willing to think an assumption ; Byron 
has been often instanced as the prince of 
misanthropists, and from many passages 
in this poem, we perceive that the author 
has adopted Uie same opinion. It has fre- 
quently happened that the character of this 
illustrious mdividual has been considered 
with too great a reference to the nature of 
his poetry ; misanthropy is less the attri- 
bute of mortality than the feigned assump- 
tion of men of genius ; and it may be to 
this circumstance that we must attribute 
tlie possession of the following poetical 
lines, descriptive of the ' victim of dis- 
appointment' — 

he as some atom seemed, which God 

Had made superfluously, and needed not 
To build creation with } but back again 
To nothing threw, and left it In the void 
With everlasting sense that once it was, 

" The Course of Time" displays 
throughout a vein of poetry and a gran- 
deur of conception truly original, but it 
is not likely ever to become so popular as 
*' Paradise Lost/* or the " Divina Com- 
media." Although the genius of Dante 
and Milton was not appreciated by their 
contemporaries, it is not to be inferred 
that Pollok will also attain the meridian 
of popularity in some future age. To 
Dante as to Milton he was equal m point 
of poetic genius, but was less acquainted 
with the constituents of universal poetry. 
In '' The Course of Time" there is no re- 
gular action displayed^ and but little hu- 
man interest created ; the author has care- 
fully avoided every classic allusion or 
local reference : it is a production isolated 
from the various species of poetry, wheUier 
epic or didactic ; and however great the 
peniusof the author might have been, his 
madvertence to the more dramatic prin- 
ciples of poetical composition will bereave 
him of that extensive popularity his ta- 
lents would have demanded. It was in 
this combination of art and genius that 
Dante became superior to every poet that 
had existed ; he represents to the reader a 
perfect and complete action, and employs 
no similies but those which, have their 
origin in nature, and delineates no scene 
of terror which b not capable of excitmg 
emotions in the human breast. — G. M. B. 



CRIPPLED JEMMY. 

(A STMIT CIBCULAK.) 

(For the Olio. J 

London's proud city's highly famed 

Bf AUen— Maltland—Stow > 
The crooked, crippled, halt, and maim'd,. 

Unite to keep it so } 
For, day by day, their merchandise 
Is vended in the—* London ^'**'*[-)(-)olp 
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J4k9 »ow.Caw<!^bitfSry Umfgr that roc^n 

Tjie clappers In the steeple. 
Bo Jemmy. by*his motemests shocks 

The feelings, joI the people^ 
As he iu CmM:h-ed Frhirs etch 48y 
Pursues the * Counter in bis way.* 

Bis feet are towed, one eye is patched, 
- His £ace Is Iran and wisen : 
;^fce.a 9t^%^ hot hl^ poU is thajt^h*d 

With glQss'd'hat rarely risen j 
His only * Isyue't in his leg,' 
Whfeh Tuni, the more he stands,— to heg. 

X4ke Greta's. ^iplth, he matches makes. 

Which flare away with speed i 
And for his brimstone fees he takes 

To ttid his tramp-led creed : 
Tbaiigh Nature's form'd his flgiiire iarae, 
^e^«atly fal^e»-rWa l k in gs m e. 

A promontory wen in prime 

Stands high upon Us ohin i 
His dial nose points out of time, 

As time his cheek pointe in : 
Could.Jemmy reign in civic state 
He'd hold his ' Oulld' at-*-OcJippie'.gate« 

^While fashion wanes, while health declines, 

And yovths and pleasures fade, 
Fil8irlm:Uke Jemmjr oourts hU shrines. 

Making a good lerua-ade j 
And when the snn descends the west. 
Then down goes Jemmy down to rest. P,« 



THE WABB;QR'S 89NG. 

. (VIlffM .T«S v.n«vcK.*; 

The star of xUght, with placid ^gbt. 
Is looking on the tents of France ; 
Without the camp, a valiant knight 
Thos sings, as nesting on his lance : 
Fiy* sfphyrs, joybus aephyrs iiy. 

Tell to my faithful love my ^oi;y, 
And say I bear me gallantly 
For Love and Glory. 

.At morning's light fuH^nany sknight, 
In martial order will, advance, 
And if I perish in thefight, 
I'll perish, grasping tight my lance ; 
Then sephyrs, Joyous zephyrs fly. 

Tell to my sorrowing love my Btory« 
And say in bai^tle?fl^ld ; die 
Fox Love and Glory. 



INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. ' 

ORICINAL LETTER FROM A, PUNDIT AT 
UMBICA, HINDOOSTAN. 

Tq the Honble. 
Sir, 

I very poor servant most humbly beg 
leave to infarm your honour^ that I have a 
greatist sor-rowfor no obtained any good 
message by, the order letters, since you 
have set off for that quarter^ but in your 



* The original of this song was a great fa* 
vourlte in the French ixaperlal army. . 



kindiijQfS I |i«rfonn that duty on pteascxf, 
where yqn have appointed me of the court3 
to the- Pundit's Office^ at Burdwan^ and 
for that is no leisure me. Therefore I am 
unable to go to visit your feet^ for the fes- 
tivals court is over, ^and I arrived for the 
worships of images at home^ and for those 
performing will stay in house a Umbica, 
to the 5 November. You aie^ Sir^ Right 
Honoun^ble, noble 9xcellency^ your lord- 
ship; and I am a certain refugee . uhto 
your feetj and is expected that yon must 
be pleased to honour me by the writing 
orders, wjth all good newses, and with 
health of bodyi I am. Sir, 

Your a true very poor servant, 
Jazince Pershad Neray mten, 
^ Behtacharige Pundit. 

The 1st October, 1823. 
Umbif^a, near the Colna. 



SINGULAR PHRASES. 

Gufobr-Merched, — A payment or fine 
made to the lords of some manors upon 
the marriage of their tenants* daughters, 
or otherwise upon their commiitiug the 
act of incontinency. 

m Hail' Work Folk, (Holy-woA folk.) 
persons who hold lands ,fpr the .^rvice of 
repairing or defending spme church, or 
sepulchre. 

Half'iongtM, — A jury inipaneUed in 
{L cause where a foreigner. is a party. 

JJay, is derived from the Saxon haye, 
a hedge ; a .net to catch rabbits in ; an 
jnclosure; a forest or park feqced 
with rails ; hence to dance the Hay, is 
to dance in a ring. 

Hohbleri- — Men, who by their tenures 
were obliged to maintain a little light nag 
for certifying any invasion towards the 
sea-side ; certain Irish knights, who^erved 
as lisht-horsemen upon hobbies. 

Husseling-peopie, were formerly con- 
sidered as communicants at the sacra-' 
■aent. 

J^ivs* Ear^, — ^A spongy substance 
growing about the root of an elder tree. 

Lep and Lace. — In the manor; of 
Whittle in Essex, is a custom that every 
cart which comes over a part thereof, 
called Greenbury, pays fourpence to the 
lord of the manor, except 4t be a noble- 
man's cart. P. 



HATRED OP THE NORMANS. 

In the beginning of the Conqueror's 
reign, the rancour of the lilnglish towards 
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th« -new-come Normans was sueb; that 
fincling them sing^le in woods^ or remote 
places, they secretly murthered them, and 
the deed-doers could never be discovered ; 
whereupon, it was ordained, that the hun- 
dred wherein a Norman was found slain, 
and the murderer not taken,' should be con- 
'demnedto pay to the king £36, or £28 ac- 
cording to the quantity of Uie hundred. 



EXTRACT FROM A SERMON OP BISHOP 

LATIMER, PREACBBD BEFORE BDWAlt0 

TI. A.D. 154^. 

*' There was a Bishop of Winchester*, 
in King Henry VIth*8 days, which King 
was but a child, and yet there were many 
good acts made in his childhood, and I do 
not read that they were broken. This 
Bishop was a great man bom, and did 
bear such a stroke that he was able to 
shoulder the Lord Protectorf. Well, it 
chanced, that tlie Lord Protecfor and he 
fell out, and the Bishop would bear nothing 
at all with him, but played me the Satra- 
pa, so that the Regent of France J was 
fain to be sent for, from beyond the seas, 
to set them at one, and to go between 
them. For the Bishop was able to buckle 
witli the Lord Protector, as he was wiUi 
him. Was not this a good prelate? He 
should have been at home, preaching in 
his diocese in a warrian. This Protector 
was so noble and goodly a man, that he 
was called of every man, the good Duke 
Humphrey, tie kept such a house, as 
never was kept since in England, without 
any enhancing of rents, 1 warrant you, 
or any such maUer. And the Bishop for 
standing so stiny by the matter, and 
bearing up the order of our mother, the 
holy church, wafi made Cardinal at Calais, 
and thither the Bbhop of Rome sent him 
a Cardinal*s hat. He should have had a 
Tyburn tippet, a halfpenny halter, and 
all such prou^ prelates. These Romish 
hearts never brought good into England. 

" Upon this, the Bishop goeth me to 
the Queen Margaret, the Kine's wife, a 

Eroud woman ani^ a stoiit, and persuaded 
er, that if theDcdce werfelh such authority 
still, and livedo the people would honour 
him more than they did the King, and 
the King should not be set by ; and so, 
between them, I cannot tfeU how it came 
to pass, but at St. Edmund's Bury, in a 
parliament, the good Duke Humphrey 
was smothered." 



^ Henry Beaufort, great uncle to Henry 

t Humphrey, Dulce of Gloacester, uncle to 
the King. 
t John, Duke of Bedford, uncle to the King. 



/ 



aiR TI^OMAS MORE.' 

This unfortunate kiiight wa^ the most 
inconsistent of men : thotkgh formed for 
family life, he could drive his wife to 
elope by his imprudent sarcasms ; and, 
thoueh said to be humane by nature, hift 
could attend for hours on the agonies of 
a gentleman (James Bainham) whipped 
and tortured on suspicion or heretical 
principles. When we add to these traits, 
that in Parliament he had, as speaker^ 
shown hiihself one of the most profligate 
tools of Henry's despotism, we bhall per- 
haps thmk that his learning aiid wit 
have most strangely fascinated the his- 
torians of his period. Sir Thomas More 
would have taken the oath,t mij^t he 
have altered the wording of it a little, to 
make it suit his pirinciples. C^anmer and 
Cromwell, who both loved him, earnestly 
pressed him to <ionforra. 

Granmer even cozidescended to casuistry 
that he might save his friend. ^ On the 
one hand>* said he, ' you are doubtful 
as to the point in qtiestion ; on the other, 
you aHPe certain that you ought to obey 
your pritace,-^let doubt then give way to 
cefrtainty.' 

Linnseus^ the edebrated botinist^ con** 
ceived the idea of propagating cnchineal 
in Europe ; and, after many Iniiiless ef- 
forts, he at leiigth succeeded in obtaining 
through the medium of one of his pupils, 
who was in Mexico, a nopal covered with 
cochiniUas. The^plant arrived at Up»il 
at a knoment when he was busily engag- 
ed ; but his gardener immediately planted 
it ; and cleaned it so effectually of what 
he imagined to be vermin, that when Lin- 
naeus hastened to view this rare acauisi- 
tion, he did not find a single insect auive. 
* H. B. 

DKSCKIPTION OP THB COPFBfi SHftOB. 

The coffee shrub grows to ^e height of 
eight or ten feet ; the twigs rise by pain 
opposite to each other, as de the leates 
on the twigs, one pair being about twH 
inches fmm another. The leavte «re 
about four inches lohg and two broad kt 
the middle, frctan whence th|^ decrease to 
both extremities^ ending in a point. Th^ 
are nearly of the form bf a ba^-]eaf> atiid 
are smooth, ahd without ahj mcisures on 
the edges. The shrub has a grey, snoeth 



t The oath hei» mentioned wn one which 
expreswd an acquiescence in the divorce of 
Catharine of Arragon, and the succession of 
Henry the Eighth's children by any sabse(iilent 
raarrtege. Sir Thdmtis More, aYid Ftsher, 
Bishop of Rochester, both refused it,<-*tiie 
conseqoenee of to doing entailed upon them 
destructtota. 
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bark ; the wood is' white, and has sot 
much pith. The fruit hangs on the twigs 
by a foot-stalk, sometimes one, two, 
tiiree, or more in the same place. These 
shrubs are watered by artificial channels, 
like oth«r vegetables, and after three or 
four years' bearing, the natives plant new 
shrubs, because the old ones then begin 
to decline. The Arabians dry the berry 
in the sun, and afterwards take off the 
outward husk with hand-mills. In the 
hot seasons, they use these husks roasted 
instead of coffee-berries, and esteem the 
liquor impregnated with them more cool* 
ing and refr^hing. — H. B. 

MALTESE ORANGES. 

*• The oranges of Malta," says Bry- 
done, in his Tour, ** certainly deserve the 
character they have of being the finest in 
the world. The season continues for up- 
wards of seven months, from November 
tiU the middle of June ; during which 
time, those beautiful trees are always co- 
vered with abundance of this delicious 
fruit. Many of them are of the red kind, 
much superior, in my opinion, to the 
others, which are rather too luscious. 
They are produced, I am told, from the 
common orange bud, engrafted on the 
pomegranate stock. The juice of this 
Iruit is red as blood, and of a fine fla- 
vour. "— 

FACULTIES OP BRUTES. 

11^9 dog is the only animal that dreams ; 
and he and the elephant the only animals 
that understand looks ; the elephant is the 
only animal that, besides man, feels en- 
ntu; the dog, the only quadruped that 
has been brought to speak. Leibnitz 
bears witness to a hound, in Saxony, that 
could speak distinctly thirty words. 

— Med. Gaz» 

ORIGIN OP JET. 

In the Cabinet of Mineralogy, in Lan- 
guedoc, M. Chaptal preserved several 
pieces of wood, whose external part is in 
the stale of jet, while the internal part 
still remains in the ligneous state ; so that 
the transition from &e vegetable to the 
mineral state may be distinctly observed. 
At Montpelier have been dug up several 
cart-Ioadts of trees converted into jet, with 
theb original forms so perfectly preserved 
that the species of trees thus bitumenised 
can often be determined. A specimen of 
jet from Vachery can be distinctly recog- 
nized as rietaining the texture of the wsd- 
nut-tree ; and the texture of the beech 
can be traced in the jet from Bosrup, in 
Scania. The most singular instances are 
of a wooden shovel, which M. Chaptal, 
whose authority is undoubted, affirms to 
have been converted into pure jet. 

Mag, of Nat, Ifis, 



^afitimft. iNo. 1.) 

(For the Olio.) 

GOLPING. 

The Golf is an amusement peculiar to 
Scotland, where it has been practised from 
the remotest antiquity. The sport is very 
popular, and is played by persons of dis- 
tinction. One, two, or more persons are 
usually chosen on each side, and " the 
scene of action," is a fine level field. The 
balls used are extremely hard, and about 
the size of a tennis-ball ; and the club 
with which the bail is struck is formed 
of ash, sleuder and elastic, having a crook- 
ed head, faced with horn and loaded with 
lead, to render it heavy. A set of clubs 
consists of five in number ; hplay-chihy 
for givmg the stroke ; a scraper ; a spoon 
iron-hecuied club; and a short club, 
called a putter. The second, third, and 
fourth of these are used for removing the 
ball from inconvenient situations, and the 
putter 'where a short stroke is intended. 
The balls are struck by these clubs into 
small holes about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from one another, and he or they 
who convey the ball into these holes in 
succession with the fewest strokes, is de- 
clared the winner. The distance to which 
an expert player will strike is amazing. 

In 1744, a company of Golfers was es- 
tablished in Edinburgh, at which time the 
Town Council gave Uiem a silver Club, 
to be annually played for by the mem- 
bers. 

By a statute of James II., in 1557, this 
amusement, together with that of foot-ball, 
was prohibited, that it might not inter- 
fere with the more martial exercises of 
the '* weaport'Shaunng.** Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, his Majesty, we are 
told, was a lover of this game, and an 
expert player.f W. H. H. 

CURIOUS ANCIENT NOBTHUUBERLAND 
CUSTOM. 

In Alnwick, (Northumberland,) a most 
singular ceremony is practised upon every 
one who seeks the freedom of that ancient 
town. By a clause in the charter, every 
new freeman is obliged to jump into an 



t A game similar to this la plnycnl in Weit- 
morlaud. under the denomination of bat-aiick, 
and is, I am Inclined to think, a corruption of 
the aboye». 
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adjacent bog, and widk throueh it. This 
bog is in some parts mach deeper than 
others, and the unconscious freeman 
sometimes waddles through parts only 
knee-deep, when^ in the next instant, he 
sbks up to his chin in filth. Crowds as- 
semble to witness the performance of this 
ludicrous ceremony ; and numerous nlans 
are contrived before the day of trial, to 
render the passage as difficult as possible. 
The bog is m a large field, close by the 
abbey, and is of some extent. And all 
this must be done before the novice can 
be free of the city. 

' The custom has its origin from King 
John's happening, when riding that way, 
to stick fast in the bog ; and he imposed 
this -penalty on the inhabitants for not 
keeping their roads in better condition. 
W. H. H. 



HIMP.T FIELDING. 

Fielding being one day in Andrew 
Millar's shop, the bookseller, in conver- 
sation with some others, he was observ- 
ing that though he allowed Scotchmen a 
good deal of acumen and learning, they 
had little or no humour, and were besides 
very credulous. .This being denied by 
one of the party,* Fielding betted him a 
guinea that he would tell .Andrew Millar 
7who had just at that time stepped into 
the back parlour) a story that no man 
would believe but himself. The wager 
being accepted, and Millar returned to 
his £op. Fielding very gravely asked his 
advice about setting up a coach. Millar, 
who knew his circumstances,-' at once 
exclaimed against the extravagance and 
folly of it. "Nay, but,** said Fielding, 
'^ ;^ou dont know how I intend to manage. 
This coach shall be ready at my oflice- 
door every morning at a certain hour, to 
carry the people who are brought before 
me as a police magistrate, to their several 
destinations. Now, as I have, upon an 
average 5,000 people brought before me 
in a year, take the calciuation at two 
shillings per head, that will produce £500 
a year, wliich will give me the convenience 
and eelat of a coach, and put £500 a vear 
in my pocket. WeU, what do you think 
of my scheme V* 

Millar seemed astonished for awhile; 
at last breaking out into a passion, he ex- 
claimed it was the silliest, maddest scheme 
he ever heard of : that he not only would 
expose himself to the world, but would 
likewise run the risk of catching all kinds 
of those disorders which rogues and vaga- 
bonds were subject to.*' "Well, An- 



drew," replied Fielding, " I shall consider 
of what you say; in die mean time,*' (look- 
ing at the gentleman he had betted with 
very significantly j *' please to hand me 
over a guinea, which you will believe I 
have won.*' The other admitted the wa- 

§er won, gave Fielding his guinea, and 
lev all heartily enjoyed the laugh at 
Millar's expense. 

BANNISTER THE VOCALIST. 

It is related of Charles Bannister, that 
when returning to town from Epsom, in 
A g}S9 accompanied by a friend, they 
found themselves pennyless when they 
arrived at Kensington Gate, where the 
man would not let them pass without 
paying the toll. Bannister, however, of- 
fered to sing him a song, and immediately 
struck up tiie " Tempest of War ; " his 
voice was heard afar, and '^fiannisterl 
Bainnister !" was the cry. The gate was 
soon thronged, and he was loudly en- 
cored by the voters retummg from Brent- 
ford ; this he complied with, and the 
turnpike man declared him to be i^' a no- 
ble fellow," and that he would pav fifty 
tolls for him at any gate. — NoUekins 
Life and Timet. 

HOGARTH. 

This celebrated artist, who was a ^reat 
frequenter of houses supported by liber- 
tines, went to Moll King's in Covent Gar- 
den, accompanied by his friend Hay->^ 
man, who was at all times delighted to 
see that moral teacher of mankind sketch 
from nature. They had not been in the 
brothel ten minutes, before Hogarth took 
out his book to draw two ladies, whose 
dispute bespoke a warm contest ; and, 
at last, one of them, who had taken a 
mouthful of gin, squirted it in the other's 
face, which so delighted the artist, that he 
exclaimed, * Frank, mind the b— — s 
mouth ! " This incident Hogarth has 
introduced in the third plate of Uie Rake's 
Progress. 

ANTIQUARIAN CURIOSITY. 

A Ijady, sometime back, on a visit to 
the British Museum, asked the person in 
attendance if they had a sktdi of Oliver 
Cromweli ? Being answered in [the ne- 
gative, — " Dear me," said she, *' that's 
something very strange, they*ve one at 
Oxford r 

EPITAPH 

In Denmore Church-yard, Ireland. 

*•* Here lie the remains of John Hall, 
Grocer. — The world is not worth a Jig, 
and I have good raisont for saying so." 
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DATE. 



DL&RT. 



C0IUIB3PON0INa CHRONQIiOGT. 



Not. 4Tuet. 



Wed. 



St. Brinston. 
Sun lines 18 af.7 
— Mto 49 — 



St VertlUe. 
High MTater, 
1ft n. aft. mori. 
1ft wen, 



Tlrart St. Leoawrd. 

Sun ria. 81m aft ^ 

— seua© — 



;Prtd. 



St. Yroedecimus 
Blew Moon, 

4M«ft.ftaft. 



8|satar. St. WUlebad. 
High Watec 
42ni. aft. 2 mora 
Bm Salt. 



suit. 284. San af.Trin. 

Lib. for the dat 
11 «. ProT. Jaorn 
IS c. ew 

St. Theodorqs. 



icfHond^et. 



JcMtna. 
Sun ris. 28maft7 

— tauaa— 



jKov. 4 ^t. Brinatan waa the snccesaor of Erithstao lit the 
aee of Winchetter. He toaald to have been a holy 
and learned BMUk Bia deatir happened ▲.v. 48l« 

ld88.->*The annlverMry of the Eeeolntion ia com« 
memorated on thia day, when the throne of En'* 
land became intetted In the lUn^trioitf house of 
Orange. Although thle day is marke^ in the Al- 
manaeka aathe one on which William lit landed, 
yet the eventdid not Cake place tUl the 5th. 
6 St. BertiUe was appointed for her pienr vul holy 
disposition Abbess of the Abbey of Chelle^ by. 
Bartiindas, the wife of Glovis If. a.d. 4a, which 
moeaelery dw goterned for the spaee of forty 'efac 
yean. She ckwed bv lifit in 69]l. 

raOd.*— On this day the conspiracy formed tQ blow 
up the Farliament was discovered and happily 
frustrated. The disciosnre of Uils plot i» attri- 
buted to Francis Tresham of Bothwell, North- 
amptonshire, who ia recorded to have been the 
instrument of the discovery of this foul attempt, 
by sending a letter to JLord If onteagle, the hus- 
band of his sister, which led to fk^ fletection of 
the conspiracy, and prevented this dreadfU and 
revolting derastaiion. 
4|8Cw Leonard was a Freoeh nobleman at the court 
of Clovis I. He wa* converted to 4b0 f»Uk by 
Hemigius, Bishop of Bheims. He leh the mo- 
wwiery where he had assumed the feligious habit, 
andrethed to a forest four leagues fkom Limoges. 
He died at • place called NobiUac« where be had 
built hbnself an eratyy, a.d . ftftft . SfULeonardhaa 
alwaya been implored by prisoners as their guar- 
dian saint. 

18l7^*On tkia day died the beli|ped and nnlTersally 
lamtnted PKlneeas Charlotte, the only daeghter 
of Usfrsaent Majesty, in chUd-bed, mt. 23. 

Our saint was the first Bishop of Pftdua. He died 
A.D. tS4. 

lft04.-*-KtUed on tUa day in assaulting a fort near 
Brfl»t,«l]#gtfUnt Sir H wtkl f n>Wshcr, one of 
our earUeat jiavlgatora. Tbis aiBcer Ia ifiTS at- 
tempted to discoTor a North West passage^ but 
without sttceest. In IMS he -distinguished him- 
self whilst senrkngundar Prake lb tbeWest Indies; . 
and he alae had a hand In <k»featiog the Spanish 
Armada In 1685. ' 

This saint waa by blrtb an englishman : he became 
the first Bishop ef Bremen and aposAe of the 
Saxons In the time of Oharlemagne. He died In 
the year 790, after having converted Ooke Witl- 
kind and his people. 

1794^— On this day Warsaw waa taken by the Rus- 
sians under Suwarrow, afler a dreedfol slaughter. 
Ouiof20«(N)0 F^lea engaged In this aotion, oaler 
2,000 escaped the fnry of the Busslanii. 

This saint was martyred for his faith, being first 
scourged, and then burnt aUve, a.d; 306, 

Lord Mayoir*s Day. The Inaugunrtton^fsast of the 
bead authority of the QUy of l49Pdon» wMih its 
pageantry. Is An event of the greatept moment to 
the citisena. The first head magistrate of ^e 
city who bore 4be addition of Lord to that of 
JUayor Waa Waiwoitb, 4be slayer of t^ rebel Wat 
Tyler, which title was granted toMi* by SUch. II. 
10 St. Justus was thefourth Archbishop of Gandkrbory ; 
'he was a Roman by birth, and previous to his 
succeeding Mellitus 4n his aee, Jie filled that of 
Rocheater. He died a.d. 027. 

I79fi.*-Died on this day of .apop)epty, path^rlne II 
of Russia. The veign of this Empress was preg- 
nant with great political events, which ezhibtt her 
mental powers in a conspicuous light, although 
disfigured by many^sBOSs impropitetles. 
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A TALE OF THE PYRENEES. 

Thb fair ol Oleron, thou$^ iittended by 
9. concourse of all the neifj^hbouring rus- 
tics^ wa^^puied tiuHe^^ and more brief 
in dumlA^n/ than on an^' f6rmer occa^ 
sion. The brigfit May c»y ocrwhicli H 
was held, seized: ' litile' to 'animate the 
(*.roi!iird ; i.and long b^or6 the customary 
revelsi^Muo^Qliffht; Dominic Etcbe^x)eien 
had pii4k04^ np bisf little basket^ ind 
^rpsped.hisetoQt staff, oil ^ifl roadhome'^ 
wajrd^ It .would be idW to aeek any cer- 
tain cpn:^ for that jita^ation of enter-, 
tainmtmt which feinted solely from acci- 
dent. < Where scattered people, iwilhout 
coiwnOD: grouhda Of pleasure or ijitinre.«tj 
faU4Pgether at the hazard of beinipr I'Veiy, 
ox thereverse, it will dften happen, as on 
this dayi that they require the aid of 
moAe.^foal, sympathies and personal at- 
tachments to secure thci happy end for 
^bicb they havd assembled. In vahi the 
puppets doled ou^ their proper parts ;-^in 
vain were put forth the HtUe stalls, on 
, Vol. II. U 



See Page 278 . 



which' were gorgeohslv displayed the fa- 
mous handkerchiefs' ^rom Pau, and the 
linftns still farther brought from, the fac^ 
tones of. Tarbes;— ih vain were thd 
choicest hams of the district suspended 
in goodly aarray, and the renowned mbun- 
tain^mules made to caracole iii the exer- 
cise-ground. • Stins^t -seemed the signal 
for an almost general retreat ; and ^tche- 
gogen,' as befbre-taentiohed, was one of 
the earliest seeeddr6. 
f He was an honest and substantial house- 
holder of the little town of Barcus, seat- 
ed, as every one knows, in the department 
of the Bas Pyrenees, and hot far ,firom 
one source of die pleasant river Adour, 
ol which' the two pritictpal streams, tak- 
ioj^ their origin in (he same mountains 
which give nse -to the Gallego and thi 
Arragon, finally coalesce near the town 
of Peyrehorade, and fall into the ocean 
between Bidart and Oidres. He pro- 
ceeded on his way, meditating much as 
concerning the degeneracy of men, and 
the sluggishness of the market ; he thought 
to have been more fortunate iYi his sales 
and purchases, arid to have met a* pretty 
face or two, which, for lack of smiles. 
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weimd to have' lost tjieir prettioess.T, 
Every Auw and then ^a word oi mongrel | 
French Would escape his lips in testimonyf 
of his ill-humour ; and the premature 
dimness brought on by the early sinking 
of the sun behind the hills of Larreau^ 
seemed to annoy him still mere, as if he 
half regretted that he. bad come away 
from the fair, the dulnessof which might 
now be remedied by twilight freaks and 
festivity. Without pursuing farther the 
current of his peevisnness, be wMy now 
be fancied as having arrived within a 
short distance of his native place, the 
small town of Barcus, and had reached 
the old wooden bridge that connects the 
two banks of the principal stream that 
gives its tributary waters to the Adour. 
It seemed to him, in spite of the increas- 
ing darkness, that he could distinguish 
a human form skulking among the brush- 
wood on the left, as if with the intent to 
watch his own route. The strangeness 
of this sight provoked his curiosity rather 
than his apprehension. He shouted lus- 
tily, and in a friendly tone, to the un- 
known ; but an answer far different to 
any that he had expected was retimed to 



him before his own words had weQ iasaed 
from hVlips. A slight movement among 
the leaves was the prelude to the report 
of a rifle, levelled too trulv at the honest 
farmer. The shot struck nim, but in no 
vital part ; he rolled along the bridge 
to its very parapet, and had not recovered 
lus consciousness before a number of vil- 
lagers, startled b^ the sound, had col- 
lected around their wounded friend. The 
aggressor had fled, or still lay concealed 
hard by ; and the discovery of his name 
was left to the conjectures of the curious. 
Dominic having been carried home, 
was examined minutely concerning the 
circumstances of this event; but the 
nicest sagacity of the village sages, who 
did not fail to attend his sick-bed, doubt- 
less from pure charity — the inquiries of 
many, and scrutinv of a few— -all were 
insufficient to explain away the myitery 
of so unprovoked an attack upon a 
harmless way^farer. The night passed, 
and the next morning, which served to 
summon home the general mass of those 
who had attended the fair at Olerbn, 
shewed that one at least, and not an in- 
glorious one, was still absent from his 
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usual haunts. Etchehon^' a name pro- 
nounced but seldom in accents of un- 
concern — a name associated with many 
suspicions^ many opposite feelings of pity 
and terror, marvel and hostility — Etche- 
hon, the wild, the desperate, tne wretch- 
ed — ke stood not amongst them as he 
used to stand — the leader of a few care- 
less spirits — ^the cast-away, the abandon- 
ed of the majority! He was watched, 
he was . hunted for — not from love or 
anxiety for his welfare, but from the 
mischievous and cruel longing which un- 
kind tempers manifest to affix on some 
one, even though he be a familiar com- 
panion, the authorship and unravelment 
of a mystery which might else pass away 
and be forgotten. But this neighbourly 
care for his discovery was all without 
its reward ; — ^he came not — he was not 
heard of, and the disaster of poor Do- 
minic was imputed to the scape-gallows 
wretch, whose memory was treated with 
even less of charity ^an his conduct when 
present and in the midst of them. 

The character of Etchehon, the miser- 
able subject of so much village talk, 
was involved in contradiction, but un- 
happily darkened by suspicions which 
almost wore the aspect of certainty. Those 
who remembered him in- his younger 
days spoke of him as a^ strange, flight^p-, 
and daring man ; but kind in his disposi- 
tion, capable of the loftiest sentiments, 
tender and benevolent. The rough injba- 
bitants of Barcus could trace the progress 
of his character, without detecting: the 
reasons for its changes. The^' found him 
more and more lost in fancies and ab- 
stractions : he became restless in his ha- 
bits ; and for a charge of forgery, ill 
substantiated, he was doomed to a long 
imprisonment, from which he issued more 
gloomy and disturbed than ever. Whis- 
pers, dark and terrible, were passed re- 
specting his course of life ; his home was 
rarely crossed by his heavy foot; and 
the creduhty of the neighbours fed by 
rumours studiously circulated, at length 
invested him with attributes almost fiend- 
ish. These short-sighted creatures made 
him what he was. The imputations thrown 
upon him were felt, though not heard 
perhaps ; and Etchehon's spirit fell be- 
neath the host of ill-will, in itself adopted 
as a <^fence against him — like the war- 
rior who lay overwhelmed by the shields 
and bucklers of his enemy. What has 
truth to say in vindication of this imputed 
sinfulness f His whole story must be 
recounted. 

At an early period of life, tlie enthu- 
siastic temper of Etchehon urged him to 
an inconsiderate marriage with a peasant 
girl of the neighbourhood. His bold and 



manU bearing at first pleased the child ; 
but the disproportion between their cha- 
racters soon estranged him from the heart 
of her hearts, and another was admitted 
to the sanctuary, in which he still breath- 
ed, ind hoped only to live, as in tfie 
temple of his idol. Whether his own 
waywardness or her inconstancy served 
rather to expel him from her love, I can- 
not say. There are those who, having a 
loftier and wider range of thought and 
feeling, yet can be content to anchor all 
their hopes on some poor creature moving 
in a lower sphere, and counting, as the 
sum of her homely emotions, that which' 
would be no considerable item in the 
calendar of her worshipper ;-^and this 
simple, unadorned mortal may be less 
satisfied with an addration the magnitude 
of which she cannot* comprehend, than 
with the natural regard of an equal friend, 
moving, thinking, and feeling as she 
herself has done. 

Such was the pitiable lot of Etchehon. 
Doating more and more on his unworthy 
wife, he had the torture of beholding her, 
little by little, abandoning the post she 
had formerly held ; he saw her confidence 
pass into distrust — her warmth become 
chilled. She smiled languidly on him, 
and sought him no longer for her asso- 
ciate. Her beauty, courted by many, 
was not satisfied with the adoration of 
one, and in a short time it was evident 
that she preferred another. The name of 
this other was Eguiapal — a man destitute 
of all principle and moral restraint ; cruel, 
hard-hearted, sensual, and mean. He 
had contrived to ingratiate himself with 
the wife of his friend; and, partly by 
advancing bis own suit, partly by detrac- 
tion of Etchehon, he succeeded in gaining 
over the heart of the wife. At first se- 
cretly, but in progress of time, without a 
show of concealment, these two were ac- 
customed to meet, and pass their guilty 
time in a manner, which could not be 
misinterpreted by the quick eye of Etche- 
hon. He knew himself deceived — ^he 
thought himself dishonored. His strong 
love for his wife lay at the bottom of his 
heart so firmly, that even her infidelity 
could not shake it from its place. The 
passion with which it was accompanied 
was that of hot revenge upon Eguiapal, 
for his present state of degradation ; and 
the intensity of the one regulated the ac- 
tivity of the o^er. Many strange schemes, 
in which he became involved, were the 
issue of this desire of vengeance. Others 
were charged upon him by his wife and 
her paramour, to drive him, if possible, 
from' the country, by imputed crimes, or 
by the wretchedness which awaited him 
at home.. No megn^^^^grf^ ' 
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that QOght (conduce ^ either, end^ . He 
was provoked and enticed to act^ of vio« 
lence. . If he rcssUted the temptation, the 
deeda were nevertheless presumed to baytf 
been done, and busy slander was em-* 
ployed to crhniuate him. ^l^us his 
friends fell away, and his foes becan^ 
numerous. His temper .becsune more 
and more ^ild und^th^ pressure of so 
much misery.; and when ne' found him- 
self nearly outlawed by mankind fpr his 
misfortunes, his only solace was to ia-r 
dulge in fanciful dreams, and commu« 
nings with the dull objects of nature, and 
to meditate on defensive acts of blood, 
which would never have bad birth in his 
original and unaltered character. 

The acute reader will readily perceive 
that he was the coDceale4 person. who 
had fired on Pominic Etchegogen. , He 
will also conclude that he haa .n^istaken 
the object, fmd had in reality his foe 
Esuiapai in his mind whea he. plotted 
this mode of removing a fellow creature 
from the world. Ignorant of ■ the final 
issne of this transaction, be skulked for a 
short time among the low trees on th^ 
bank ; and, when the night closed in, 
he fled from ^le scenes of his youth and 
his di^esses^ and .made for the moun^ 
tainous^ district of Larreau, where be 
hoped to pifi a shelter amonj* the simple 
and hospitable shepherds. He was not 
disappoiigited. He found them willing as 
they were able to receive and assist him. 
They adopted 'him amongst their, own 
tribe;; and. he strove to forget, in the 
quiet pastoral oleasures of an innocent 
coutse of life, uie series of wretched and 
evil thoughts that had so long distract^ 
him. ,He took bis share of daily labour ; 
he watphed the flocks, and engaged in the 
natural . interests of his new associates. 
He was cahned, but not forgetful. On die 
mountain-tops his spirit became elevated, 
and the sadness of a despairing man 
clothed itself in the rich attire of poetical 
feeling. As he wandered over the un- 
beaten tracks oif that region, tending th^ 
herds committed to him by his employer, 
his thoughts wandered far'and free— more 
purely than heretofore, but not less wildly, 
or less peacefully. Solitude, that turns 
the current of bur common sentimentS| 
drew off from his their dross and vilenesa^ 
but deepened and strengthened them. In 
such a mood, he composed from time to 
time, many rude and irregular songs re- 
feriing to his own condition, and used as 
the interpreters and relief of his strong 
emotions. Lying beneath the forest- 
shade, or gazing down upon the surface 
of the fair world, it was then he used to 
sing his unheard plaints, inspired only by 
that innate feeling which is the soul of 



poetry. One of these, singulis composi- 
tions, preserved by himself in wnting^ 
and afterwards produced as a documei^ 
9f legal evidence, furnishes some idea, 
though inadequate, of that sweet music 
whi(£ in a few minds is not produced by 
culture or imitation, but seems whispered 
at .the hour of birth by some angel of 
heaven, ere the spirit which receives it 
has become perfectly human. 

. " The anhnalsof the desert/'— (thus 
he sung)— -'^ fly from before the face of 
man, wnich inspires them with terror; 
and I also, miserable and in tears, imitate 
Uiem to lengthen njiy desolate life. 

*' The unfortunate are enough in the 
earth, but none so unfortunate as me i 
I have been driven from my own hearth 
for attempting to sit alone there as a 
master, 

. '* I lay in ashes — in chains ;' but was 
}% . not my own madness ? Of my life, 
one-half ha^ passed in a dungeon — - 
the other half, in a dungeon, of the soul. 
Why • did I love so truly ? She cared 
neither for my prayers, nor my sighing, 
but for another. 

^' I see the sun*s rising and its sinking ; 
t count the shadows as they diminish to 
specks,' and lengthen again as they were 
in the morning. They change the surface ; 
but the earth IS alwa;^s what it was. I be^ 
lieve neither the smiles nor any counte- 
nance of a woman ; it is evil underneath. 

*' My home I my home I The wind 
passes by me here in louder gusts, but 
not so sweetly to mine ear. I did not wan- 
der here before the days of my sorrow. 
Oh, my home 1 thoui wert a .garden of 
blessedness- ; but I am sentenced away. 

*' Ye who pursue Etchehon, seek, him 
not at Barcus, for he is composing songs 
at Eginton, the fairest of the pasturages 
of the Pyrenees, inhabited by the shep- 
herds of La Soule." 

That Etchehon was for a time soothed 
by the simple tenor of his present life, is 
very probable. But that he soon felt an 
inquietude under the very stillness, and a 
longing to see once more the familiar 
things of his native place, is pretty evi- 
dent, from the querulous tone Uiat occa- 
sionally creeps mto these fragments of his 
verse. This feeling, indeed grew upon 
him more and more; he would make 
little excursions from bis proper beat to 
catch a glimpse of some neighbourmg 
height and overhanging forest ; and, 
after a few weeks, he determmed to steal 
once more into some of his old haunts, 
and learn correctly what had followed 
upon the death of Eguiapal.' 

It was a dark, cold night, and the vil- 
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Ucfers of Barcus were for the most part 
collected in their homes, when some one > 
coming from the. fields later than wis 
usaal, discovered a heavy mass as of a 
c^jsd passing low above the house-tops, 
and followed by little spariu and rays- of 
light shot up from no distant objects He 
aroused many of the neighbours, and 
irithoui loss of .time proceeded to the 
source of this illumination, which proved* 
to be a baming. cottage, the property of 
Egwapal. The fire had seized too surely 
tl]^ialtersand.frame*woik of the wood- 
ea building,, and. all their efforts were 
ineffectual to prevent the deathly crash 
wfaieh was heard not an hour afterward^^ 
T^ owner himself of this ruined place 
toek.Do share in the atieinpt to extin* 
guish the conflagration. , Where he was 
detained was not inquired until ail re- 
medy was past. Then some one, qnrions 
beyoikd the rest, betook, liimself to the 
hoiwe< of. £tchehon, where, as was not 
uncommon, he might possibly have re^ 
tired with his false paramour. The door 
fronting the village highway was closed 
against intrusion, the windows baned 
from without, and the wicket-door at 
the back of the house was held firmly by 
a stranger, who stood like a spectre, 
heedless of the ciies and entreaties from 
voices within, and from the rustics who 
now came up. 

**Who keeps tjiis watch? cried the 
latter. 

^ Silence was the only answer. 
** Is Eguiapal in the cottage V* 
Still no answer. 

'' Speak ! pray, speak ! If Eguiapal 
be witnin, let him know at least tiiat nis 
dwelling has been set on fire, and-'^ — ^' 
" Consumed ?" uttered a low, con- 
cealed voice. 

*♦ To ashes !" was the reply. 
. "Then tell him soT'cned Etchehon, 
in his natural tone ; and, with the word, 
thrust open the door, which he had held 
tightly ffrasped, and in spite of all the 
e^ortsof the pegrty under the roof. 

<' Tell him of ms ruin, and let me see 
his agony !** 

The tale was ^ short one ; for the ex- 
piring flames were a sufficient voucher, 
and the ^cracking of timber was heard 
distinctly, though at some distance. Egui- 
apal rushed, from the house, beseeching 
the villagers to seize, and detain Etche- 
hon, the author, as he supposed, of his 
misfortune. The order was willingly 
obeyed, fpr those who cared little for 
the discovery of the perpetrator of this 
last aet had still that vague , notion of 
Etchehoo's romantic character which ren- 
dered his capture a matter of moment. 
He made little or np resistance, was de- 



livered over to the police, and finally 
committed for trial j not on this charge of 
arson, which could have been supported 
by no evidence whatever, but as the 
person guilty of that assault upon Do- 
minic l<:tchegogen which was related at 
the commencement of this narrative. 
■ The' grounds of accu^tion were nu- 
merous, and apparently substantial. His 
former character, as an ill-doer and in- 
fHnger of law, went through the entire 
charge, as a prior argument in its be- 
half. Then it was declared by one of 
£guiap&l*s labourers that he bad' con- 
certed with him to kill not only his mas- 
ter, but some half-dozen others, who 
were obnoxious to him. On the morn- 
ing of the fair, he had been seen casting 
slugs, similar in shape and size to that 
one which was extracted from the wound 
of Dominic : and, moreover, he had been 
heard to inquire earnestly whether Egui- 
apal meant to attend the fair that day, 
and had hhnself been seen walking m 
the direction of 01eron« To tlie questions 
of the president of the court, he answered 
with great precision and confiden(^e. He 
gave ^ rapid history of his life, coloured 
with all tne etithusiasm natnrail to him, 
and enriched by the poetical phraseology of 
the Basque la^guage^with which he seemed 
more conversant ma'n with Frmch. From 
the old treasury of this primitive tongue, 
he drew the copious expr^ons and il- 
lustrative imagefy, wbicn, as a bystander 
has witnessed, gavd to hisdefence a lofti- 
ness and beauty not otften reached by the 
most graceful of poets. The tone' was 
eloquent, but restrained ; and the 'flights 
of pasEaoD, which sometimes whirled nim 
into a species of pbrenzy, were com- 
pletely escaped until the appearance of 
Eguiapal as a witness to subttantiate some 
of the allegations. Then his moderation 
expanded mto excesses of feelmg, for 
iwhich language seemed to have no ade- 
-quate expression. 

. "Villain I" he exclaimed, "would 
vou not be content, with the ruin you 
have Already inflicted ? Have I not al- 
leadv suffered worse than death by your 
machinations t Your head was on the 
pillow of my married bed when I lay on 
# the straw of a dungeon ! You drank my 
wine, and ate my hams, when all that I 
had . was water, and bread moistened by 
ray tears.. You are not yet satisfied \ Oh, 
murderous villain I you have spat upon 
me, and kicked me,' and none el&e has 
brought me here 1*' 

The trial lasted two days. A host of 
-circumstantial evidence w«s produced ; 
but the presumptions of his guilt, however 
strong, amounted to no proof; and he was 
finaUy acquiltec^g^n ^ jhiTscOT^rjuci- 
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paUy-»dlat nothing was admilted to con« 
vict him of having hftd« fire-arms in his 
possession at the time of the transaction. 
The sympathy of the court with the pri- 
soner was extreme. His singular ap- 
pearancC;^ and rugged untaught bearing — 
his injposing language — and^ beyond the 
rest, the unfortunate story of his life, 
whicb in itself would have palliated many 
an error— ^1 won over the interest of the 
audience; and the verdict of acquittal 
was received by acclamations of the 
heartiest approval. He was discharged 
from the bar, to be once more exposed to 
the afflictions of his destiny. 

His homie was still polluted by the 
occasional visits of his enemy, who with 
his wife conspired to the utmost to tor- 
ture and tempt him. For awhile he 
seemed careless of Eguiapal, and tolera- 
ted his presence, if the^r chanced to meet, 
without any manifestation of that ardent 
hate which was ranklinp; in his heart. 
Only on one occasion did he exhibit his 
natural sentiments. He was returning to 
his house, after a day of labour, and was 
met at the thr^old by one whom he did 
not fail to [recognize. He seized him 
fiercely by the throat, and prevented his 



" What, Sir !" he cried, " are you 
so uncourteous as to pass me without 
one evening valediction? Whose hos- 
pitality have you been enjoying? Not 
mine, surely, or you would have the 
gnice to thank ofie for it ;^-and if not 
nine, then my ^wife's. Come in, thou 
hate 1 and thaiu her for it before me/* 

And so saying, he dragged the almost 
passive coward into the room he had just 
left. The lights were still burning, and 
the remnants of the eveninjg meal lay. on 
the round table; but his wife either 
dreaded or was ashame^ to appear be- 
fore him. 

'* You have eaten together, I see ; you 

have laughed together; you have— • 

Oh ! God ! that Ishould say it ! Here, 

villain ! down on thv servile knee ; and 

if thou hast fear of God, who hak no 

love of man, pray to him for the repose 
. ^^ . . . . 



you hope for happine9»— ipare him, and 
take my heart as the return I" 

" Your heart !*' he said, looking at her 
sorrowfully. " If I could believe that, 
Mari o ■ ■■'. But my hopes are as chaiF 
upon the wind : I cannot trust again.'* 

" Yet, for the love you bore me, do 
not shed his blood ! As a testimony of 
that love— perhaps a last act-^Bertin, 
do not refuse me V* 

She clung to his arm, and gazed at him 
with that eloquent look, which no mortal 
can resist from the object of his worship. 
He bent in silence his eyes upon her fair 
face, and slowly answered — 

*' It is not that I trust the future— not 
that I can now be moved into reliance 
upon you, who have so deceived me ; — in 
memory of the past I listen to you^^for 
your voice has the softness of other days, 
Marie, and I am not so changed but 1 
must yield to it. Go, wretch^ villain ! 
and, if this lesson can teach thee aught, 
let me never see thee more.** . 

(To be Continued.) 
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of thy soul. What ! is that incompre- 
hensible? Here, then, take this staff, 
and defend thyself as thou mayest; I 
-would not kill thee unarmed." 

He rushed upon his victim ; and few 
minutes would have intervened between 
that and his dying minute, but for the 
shrieks of a*. woman, who, issuing from 
an inner room, threw herself between 
the combatants, and effectually stopped 
that conflict which would have so assu- 
redly terminated in death. 

" For the Virgin's sake^ Bertin I" she 
exclaimed; *' for me— for yourself— as 



There was a fair one, left all desolate. 

The rose which {rew beside her found not uow 

Its blushing rival in her fhded cheek ; 

And that fond eye, which shone in happier 

hours 
Lllce the wsrin ran of bright and early spring. 
Was dim and sorrowful, and you might read 
In its sad glance a tale of lingering woe— 
Of a young heart once beating joyously 
Now seared and withered, and without a hope 
Left In Ue lonely darkness of despair. 
Thus was she fading, like a summer's day 
Which in its close seems loTcllest, for her look 
Beamed with such sweet bat sad iBtelUgence 
It seemed to speak of bygone happiness. 
Whose clouded ray told plainly— she had hived. 

Yes I she had loved, and that now tearful eye 
Once gaxed with almost fond idoktry 
On one unworthy of her guileless heart; 
But she— and all that thus like her have known 
What 'tis to love so fervently and true 
Hare been deceived-^for 'tis affection's lot 
To be led onwards through a path of flowers 

mcompre- g^neath a sky too beautifol, too dear. 

this staff, TiU atonns and clouds, which darkening end 
in night. 
Tell us we were deceived— 'twas but a dream. 

And thus it was, like some fair blooming flower 
That gives its fragrance to the wooing gale. 
Which in the evening when it withering Ues 
Passes but coldly o'er its sunken form. 
She gave up all, to one, alas \ who now 
Amid tu brighter scenes, but heartt lees true, 
Scarce would bestow a pitying thought on her 
Who pined thus lonely and despairingly. 

Yet weep not wrong'd one— thou artdesolate* 
But there is comfort, for beneath the sod 
-On which thine eye so plteously doth rest 
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There mareat thon tleep— there Aad that soft 

repoiia 
Which steals so welcome on the moornnr's 

heart i 
Then shaU the world— so pitiless and cold— 
Which tramples on the being it bath crushed, 
Forget thy sKamc — ^thy sorrows — and tby love. 
And thy remembrance be for ever lost. 

M.B. 8. 



PROFESSIONAL SKETCHES. 
Mr, Ahemethy, 

r" Mr. Abbrnbthy is, without exception^ 
the most celebrated follower of Gcaien ia 
Europe^ »Asia, Africa, or America. He 
is unique, peculiar, inimitable ; every 
body talks of him— most people abuse 
him, yet is he sought after with trem- 
bling and with fear, and not without eager- 
ness ; . and his room is crowded every 
morning, as lus card expresses it, *' from 
May to October, Sundays and Thurs- 
days excepted." How is this inconsis- 
tency to be accounted for? We think 
we can tell. Dining once at his hospi- 
table table, (for hospitable it is, and that, 
too, without ostentation,) he was descan- 
ting, with his accustomed eloquence, 
upon the advantages of a public educa- 
tion for boys, when he concluded by 
saying, '^ And what think you of Eton ? 
I thii& I shall send my son there to leani 
manners."—" It would have b^n as 
well, my dear," responded his wife, 
"had you gone there too." "Now, 
much as we dislike to differ from any 
ladv, more especially from a lady so 
highly gifted as Mrs. Abernethy, yet we 
must, on this occasion, refuse our as- 
sent to her opinion. Had John Aber- 
nethy been a polished man, we do not 
think that he would ever have been a 

S^pular one; indeed, it could not be. 
e would have been then one only of a 
cringing pulse-feeling race, with no 
other regard for the noble science of 
which he is so distinguished a professor, 
than its subserviency to bis own personal 
interests. Abernethy and politeness are 
truly the antipodes of ieach other ; but, 
for those external, meretricious, and 
artificial accomplishments, which, after 
all, are useful in their way, he possesses 
qualities of so brilliant and sterling a 
character as to constitute him a diamond, 
rough enough. Heaven knows, — but 
still a diamond of the very first *' water." 
Let us just trace Mr. Abemethy's pro- 
fessional career, and we shall soon see 
why he is so eccentric, and why he is so 
fought after. When, as a young prac- 
titioner, he first began that career, his 
eager and active mind, instead of wast- 



ing its strength in riot and debauchery, 
was feeding upon the beauties and won- 
ders of the science, to which he intended 
to devote all its powers. At that time 
physiology, and its handmaiden, surgery, 
were emerging from the barbarous empi- 
ricism which had till then characterised 
them. The two Hunters were theu 
teaching and elucidating the mysteries 
of Natuie with a bold, unshrinking, and 
untiring hand. Rejecting with scorn 
the fusty dogmata of their bigoted prede- 
cessors, they held out to their disciples 
that the study of Nature, or, to use Mr. 
Abemethy's own expression, *' of that 
cuiious concatenation which exists in 
all the works of Nature," was the true 
and only safe guide to that knowledge 
which is calculated to dispense relief to 
the sick, and comfoit to the suffering. 
One of the most forward and favoured of 
these disciples was young Abernethy, 
and we may easily jud^e of the influence 
which the talent and industry of John 
Hunter had upon the young physiologist, 
by the fruits which have sprung from his 
example, as well as by the great respect 
which Mr. Abernethy always expresses 
for his memory. "I was acquainted 
with John Hunter," he says, *' at a 
period of his life when he must have 
greatly interested any one, who duly ap- 

Ereciated the result of his talents and 
ibours, or who had anjr sympathy for 
the highly susceptible mind or genius, 
renders still more so by excess of exer- 
tion, and the perturbed feeling incident 
to bodily disease. He seemed to me 
conscious of his own desert, of the in- 
sufficiency and uncertainty of his acquire- 
ments, and of his own inability to com« 
pBunicate what he knew and thought. 
He felt irritated with the opposition he 
had met with in establishing his opmions, 
and still more by finding, when he had 
surmounted this difficulty, that those opi- 
nions were, by the midice of mankind, 
ascribed to others. All which, I think, 
may be inferred from a single sentence, 
which he one day addressed to me, ' I 
know, I know,' said he, ' I am but a 
pigmy in knowledge, yet I feel as a 
giant when compared with these men.* 
U interested me to find among his manu- 
scripts a long extract from a French 
author, who was said to have Uught 
the same opinions relative to absorption 
before him. Mr. Hunter had made his 
own commentary upon several of the 
passages; and, as it seemed to him, 
that, by nothing short of a new con- 
struction of words and sentences, could 
~ any resemblance of op'mion be made to 
appear, he was induced to add, — This 
reminds me of a dispute which took place 
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between a zealous convert to the New- 
4oiiiad pfaiIoso|;^y^ and a Hiilchinsonian, 
in which the latter having^, by garbling 
and transporting^ certain passages from the 
Scriptures, seemingly made good a verv 
absurd proposition, the - former retorted^ 
' Yea, but it is also written y^ Judas went 
out and hanged himself ;'< moreover, it is 
addedj ^ Qo thou and do. likewise.* Those 
.who wei<e acquainted with Mr. Hunter 
knew full ^ell that he had a great deal of 
drollery in his eombeeition." 

In such a school as this, and with a 
such a model for imitation — with a mind, 
noreoverj so well calculated to search out 
the hidden wonders of science, and, hav*- 
ing fotind them, to convert them into a 
source of ext^sive utility-*-John Aber- 
nethy became very speedily eminent, 
though young, in his profession. He 
' was the first man who was bold enough 
to discard that patchwork system with 
which surgery had hitherto been dis* 
graced. His enlarged views of Nature's 
i)perations, both in health and in disease, 
enabled him to discover the uncertainty 
of all those empirical plans which marked 
the practice of his brethren, old and 
young, eminent or obscure ; and without 
regarding their convenieoee, or even their 
reputation, the young physiologist, hav- 
ing but one duty to perfosm, andUiat an 
honest one, gave his opinion- openly, 
boldly, and justly. Independence, the' 
.mostuncompromisinff independence, cha- 
racteri2ed, and still characterises the 
practice of Mr. Abernethy, -and no hope 
of retaining a rich patient — ^no by-play 
or iBtriguiDg of a orother practitioner, 
coaM ever Induce him' to depart from 
that line of conduct which he considers 
the duty of an hotaest man to follow. 
** The education tod course of life of me- 
dical men," he says, hi one of his Iec«. 
tures; ** tend to make them sober-minded, 
moral and benevolent ; and their profes- 
sional avocatiotis equally require that 
they should possess such characters and 
dispositions. On no other terms can they 
be admitted with confidence; into the bo- 
soms of those families 'which may require 
their medical aid. Whoever, therefore, 
inculcates opinions tending to subvert 
morality, benevolence, and the iocial in- 
terests of mankind, deserves the- severest 
reprobation from every member of our 
profession, because his conduct must 
bring it into distrust with the pttblic." 

Independence, when well directed and 
constant, must find favour with a libe- 
ral mibded public ; and Mr. Abernethy*s 
tipright conduct soon rendered him a dis- 
tinguished object of Dubllc natronage. 
His splendid talents had now full scope 
for exerciste ; and those, too, . brought 



him into notice, and made Inm an object 
of requisition among his professional bre- 
thren, which we take to be the best proof 
possible that those talents were not me- 
retricious. Of his independence and strict 
veneration of what is right, we have 
many examples. Among others, the fol- 
lowing is characteristic : A certain no- 
ble personage, now enjoying a situation 
of great responsibility in the Sister King- 
dom, had been waiting for a long time in 
the Surgeon's ante-room, when, seeing 
those who had arrived before him, suc- 
cessively called in, he became somewhat 
impatient, and sent his card in. No no- 
tice was taken of the hint ; he sent ano- 
ther card — anotiier— another — and ano- 
ther ; 6tHl no answer. At length he 
gained admission ip his turn; and; full 
of nobility and choler, he asked, rather 
aristocratically, why he had been kept 
waiting so long? — " Wh— ewl" re- 
sponded the Professor; ** because yon 
didn't come sooner, to be sure. And 
now, if your Lord^ip will sit down^ I 
will hear what you have to say.'* 

(To be Continued.) 



THE TEAR OF MEMOBT. 
(For the Olio,) 

Tea, M«ry» 111 wander with tbee« 
And trace back the times that art gone, . 
" For tlie pleasure's too moomf al for me 
To gaxe on the Vtbion aloae j 
Tbe raie of our fathers behold. 

Where Qranta glides smoothly along« 

And remember how often weVe stroU'd 

These beautiful meadows among : 

O think of the day-dream of happiness here. 

And check, if <thoa canst, fond memory's kear« 

For gone is our dear native cot. 

And the bower that bloomM at the door. 
The plonfehahare has pass'd o'fer the spot— 
They can shade— they can shelter no more> 
Yet often we've shrunk ftrosa the blast. 

When the snow-storm was hirtUngaround. 
Aud often, in summer days past. 
Would our songs in the bower resound- 
But memory mocks with a vision so dear. 
For the scene is aUsadden'd and dimm'd with 
a tear. 

Tet In this dear desolate vale 
For erer, meibiohs. I could stay, ■ 
' For the fragrance I seem to inhale 
Of Aowers that have faded away $ 
Bf y youth seems to brighten again. 

Thine eyes seem t4^ beam as before. . 
When Mary tripp'd first Iq the tnln» 
And mine was the wreath that she wore— 
But sorrow and trouble have wrinkled thy brow» 
Aud thy voice seems the knellof happiness now^ 

The bells from yon mouldering tower 
Seem to tell of the triumphs of Oeatli. 

And wildly their melody pour 
O'er our fathers that dumber beneath : 
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They eannbt awakes the dead. 

My love they caa never restore* 
Or bring h^x^ the joys that are Mt 
And the pleasures that charmed ttie before ; 
And I swear, since the sunshltay motn of our 

bUss, 
I De*er knew a moment so monrnfUl as this. 



Then fiur'Arom the 



let ine dy. 



For pleasure is blended with pain, 
~ Aq4 life seems b^t ose heary aigh 
Forsomething we never can gains . 
There's a Sorrow that steals to thy Hearty 
There's an anguish that whirls roond' iny 

brain. 
There's a tear that seems borstlngto part . 
From the source of my bliss and my bane }— 
There's a madness, dear Mary, in memory's 

-lapeil, 
So for ever, vain vision, for ever farewell i 

JESSE HAMMOND. , 



WHAT IS LOVE ? 
(For the Olio. J 

What Is Love i—lt is a passlpn 
DHbcult to bedewed, ' 
Tlireugh the so«l nice lightning flashing; ' 
Blighting oft ttoi^ «vei«e8t mind. 

Oft ^e hardest hint twlU soften, ' ' 
Briag-th^^anghtiestirpftit low. 
Disarm the mightiest, and often 
» » friend efen pf a foe. 



*fv» a hebt that's Ihll of coldness— 
Idt "by beauty, fired by sense { 
B^t eztinguish'd by boldness j 
GhUl'd by foul impertinence. 

*Tls at pain that'sfoll of pleasure—' ' ' ' 
Brings at once both joy and grief} 
Oft aillietiqg beyond tbeasnre, . . ^ - ' 
And as often brin^ i»lief . 

•Tie fiuusy's child-bred by desire, ' 
Nursed by pure and fond deUght j 
The fSaithless man will make it expire. 
The nogrftteful bpy It outright. , 

Tls'a Irnot/once tied, It llngei#— ' 
JIade faat by thoughts, and not the voice: 
Mottobeuntied byllagen«. ; , 

Mot to be unlooied DT choice. ~ 

S. BIVETT. 



THE LOVER'S SAFEGUARD. 
(See Chttvfier's SomaunU P* 1Q5 J 

Hope catclies victory in Desire } 
In hope of Love Is Olbry's Are : 
For hope ia all that Love maygive^— 
The beank that dawns and amiles to live. • 
Blessed be Hope !— the lover^s breath, - 
which saves him from despair and death f 
Good Hope la courteous, warm} and kind. 
Health to the body and the mind } 
Hope guajrds the lover with a sigh. 
His eyelids wets, or breathes them dry. 
Preserves Ills lands In peril's day, ' 
And bears the voyhge safe away } 
Sndwlngililsehief, peril, strife, 
Through all the various years of life* 
And In the charming road, conveys 
Sweet Thought !— eweet Musing !— and vweet 
Piaise! p. 



THE GOLDSMITH OF WESTCHEAP. 

Coniimted from pttge 264. 

*' St« Paul and St. Erkenwald watch 
over us r* cgaoulated Master Denny, of 
the Silver •Uoicoin, the.folldwihg morn- 
ing.; ** alack 1 who had thought of plots 
aim conspiracies, and one ofH^guilaand 
fraternity/ of goldsmiths among them ? 
Samts.kooWy that thoi^h I had but » 
sorry opmion of de Rothing, yet I never 
thought him so had as this.*' 
t .. ^' Ay);m«tter/' retorted Symond, *' me- 
thinks;voa,shbuld give ine somewhat for 
the cndgeUing .ye treated me with, because 
I did not ask these scatterlings to come to 
the Silrer Unicorn. Truly, they might 
widl'giwa high price for their rings, when 
the man wonced ^th a halter aboulhis 

neck for them." 

. '* And bow came it to pass ?" cried 
old Master F^rster, the mercer: '^Imw 
tlie gold chains, but methhiks there could 
be no ^r^ason in them." 

• ** No, tsuly,".vetumed Symond, *' but 
he made rings witb a .device and motto ;. 
and those vm rings, they ssv, have .been 
sent io those; lords who joined in the coni 
spiEacy to'^killeur good Kin? Henry at 
the masquing that is to be held at Wind-i 
a6r-Hhe « ^end .confound them ! — for who 
encr heard of treason and foul muinder at 
Christmist*' , 

*^ And there am some of the first nobles 
inthe plot/;^ said Master Denny ; « the 
Duke of dxeter, and the Earlsof Hunting- 
don and SiaHsbutw." • 
' f^ St. Mary confound them all, and 
pay off on than the murder of the good 
Earl of Arundel and the good Duke of 
Gloucester !** responded the bystandeis.. 

• '* But, Master Fits^Maiihrn, ye^can tell 
us. all about it 7'?. cried : Master Foister^ 
*' for I mind ye were with de Rothing.bnt 
yeater-even.'* , 

>* I have but scant to tell ye," returned 
ibe old usurer, ^* save that he vriU be 
hanged, and rightly to." 

'' Alack, poor.soull" cried Master 
Denny, his hostiliiytb his rival in trade 
giving, way before his feelmgs of commi- 
seratien ; ^' he wasiuirdly put' to it, or he 
urould not have done so ;'but we all know 
when coin is scant, a man is fain ahnost 
to take iSathani&* moiiey rather than go 
pemilesa." .... 

"But we: know d6 Rolhmg of old," 
returned Fits-^Martyn with a malicious 
grin ; " did he not try to bring in foreig- 
ners among ye f was he not alwa^rs seek- 
ing after new things ? Nought's toe bad 
for bun. to do. Why, if it was said he 
were a worshipper of Mahoimdl would 
believe it" 
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Alas for poor d^ Rothing ! Hated by 
his fraternity, and an object of suspicion 
for so many years to his neij^hbourSj, it 
was in vain that he protested his innocence 
of treason^ his attachment to Henr^, and 
his total ignorance of this deeply-laid plot 
— He had talcen money of the traitors, he 
had worked at their biddin^^*, and though, 
^nth the exception of the rings, there was 
nothing in the nature of the work (it being 
chiefly ornaments to be worn at the en- 
suing masquing^ to have excited his sus- 
picions ; yet sdl his protestations were re- 
ceived with indignant scorn, for every one 
seemed determined to find him guilty. 

In the mean time, nothing was thought 
or talked of throughout London, save this 
discovered plot. The green-coated min- 
strePs salutation of " Good morrow, mer- 
ry gentlemen I" passed disregarded ; the 
portly fraternities, ^' black, white, and 
gray," chanting, on their gift-seeking 
perambulations, some saintly carol, found 
few to listen to their melody ; and when, 
to ** staftle the dull ear of night," the city 
waits came forth, in their anxious converse 
about *' treasons, stratagems, and death," 
the worthy householders, forgot to bring 
forth the spiced tankard, as of yore, and 
reciprocate ^' wassail " with these wan- 
dering musicians. 

As the ill-omened usurer had predicted, 
de Rothing was speedily put on his trial, 
and, as a matter of course, found guilty. 
Although nothing was proved against him 
save hu having made ornaments which 
were afterwards traced to the possession 
of the principal movers of the plot ; al- 
though the names and abode of the two 
mysterious strangers were wholly unknown 
to him ; and although old Fitz-M artjm, 
who now took upon himself the credit of 
being the first discoverer of the plot, ap- 
peared as a principal witness against the 
man whom he had evidently trepanned 
into it ; yet such was the hostility of the 
citizens against any one who should seek 
a^ain to place upon the throne 4 monarch 
from whose rapacious exactions and arbi- 
trary conduct they had formerly suffered 
so severely, that the mtelligence that the 
unfortunate goldsmith was to take his last 
journey to Tyburn the following morning 
was recrived, if not with joy, certainly 
without any expression of sorrow. 

But where was Sybilla ? and with what 
feelings did she behold all her dismal fore- 
bodings realised ? From the fatal night 
when .de Rothing was conveyed from his 
home^ even to &e morning of his trial, 
she remained calm, for she felt confident 
of his ultimate acquittal ; the mysterious 
pilgrim having assured her of his safety : 
but now, when sentence of death was 
passed, and his execution ordered for the 



following morning, her anxiety knew no 
bounds. The name, the dwelling of the 
pilgrim were alike unknown ; and yet she 
feh that on seeing him her only chance of 
success depended. 

At length, as evening closed in, uncer- 
tain what course to pursue, she bent her 
footsteps toward London bridge, hoping 
(for, wno even in the most desperate circum- 
stances, hath not some faint hope, some 
shadow of expected succour, to which the 
mind clings with a pertinacity as strong 
as, often, it is vain ? ) that Heaven might 
throw in her way the pilgrim, or that 
equally mysterious stranger to whom, in 
the chapel of St. Thomas, she had deli- 
vered the ring. As she approached the 
bridge-foot, there was a confused mur- 
mur of voices, the tramp and neighing of 
horses, and.tlie clank of armour,. while 
the broad ruddy glare of the cressets, 
borne by a numerous company of the city 
watch, gave to view a confused assem- 
blage of citizens, apprentices, and men-at 
arms, all with eyes anxiously cast up to the 
turreled gateway extending across the en- 
trance to the bridge, where two gory heads 
frowned grimly even in death on the appal- 
led yet apparently gratified multitude. Sick- 
ened at this unexpected sight, and fearful 
to encounter the rude pressure of the crowd, 
Svbilla drew back, when the firm grasp 
of an unseen hand arrested her, and, turn- 
ing round, she beheld the very object of 
her anxious search, the venerable pil- 
grim. 

<« Come hither," said he, drawing her 
nearer to the gateway. *' Look up : know 
ye not these &ces ?'* 

The shuddering girl glanced one look, 
and started back, exclaiming, — " Too 
well ! — they are the very strangers who 
have brougnt us into this sore jeopardy." 

** Ay," continued the pilgrim, Htung 
his eyes on the pale, blood-stained coun- 
tenances, where the impress of fierce pas- 
sions yet remained, adding a deeper hor- 
ror to the ghastliness of death : '^ ay and 
such is the end of wealth, and power, and 
high ancestry— of the Earls of Salisbury 
and Huntingdon! — Yes," continued he, 
and a smile of triumph seemed to light up 
his placid features ; " and here is motive 
for ye to place firm trust in Providence. 
These two wicked men pursued the good 
Earl of Arundel to death ; and the cup 
they prepared for him have they not 
dnink T— Did not these verjr eyes see the 
Earl of Huntingdon when, with that perfi- 
dious Richard, he feasted at Plashey with 
the £ood Duke of Gloster, and the next 
day led him forth and embarked him for 
Calais, where he was foully murdered ? 
And what did these eyes behold but yes- 
ter-even ?— that very Earl of Huntingdon, 
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driven back in his frail bark on the coast 
of Essex, and seized and led to the very 

Slot where he arrested the good Duke of 
loster^ and there was bis h^ stricken 
off. Now, b'e not cast down, Sybilla de 
Rothing : if Heaven so surely tracks the 
wicked to destruction, will it suffer the 
innocent to perish V* 

*' Alas ! but to-morrow morning !" 
cried Sybilla. 

** Fear not," replied the pilgrim, '* all 
shall be well." 

*' But, holy father!—** cried she.— 
The sentence was not completed, for the 
pilgrim had vanished among the crowd ; 
and^ uncertain what course to pursue, she 
took the fatal resolution of proceeding to 
the lord-mayor's, and communicating to 
him her discovery of the names of the two 
strangers. 

" My fair maiden," said he, with a 
look of deep commiseration, ^' it is all in 
vain ; for even had I been able to do 
aught for your father, your own confes- 
sion would put it out of my power. It 
now appears that he was actually in com- 
munication with the leaders of the plot ; 
and your assertion^ that he knew them 
not^ would bave no chance of belief. 
Alas ! ye must seek succour of Heaven, 
for nought can avail you." 

The fast morning that Arnold de Ro- 
thing was to behold broke slowly but 
clearly on his sight. It was the depth of 
winter, yet the sun shone forth with a 
clear and steady lustre from the famt blue 
sky, as though to. repeat that lesson so 
often given m vain, that the material 
worlds though made for man^ S3nnpathi- 
ses not (as the visionary has so oft^ and 
80 fondly imagined) in his joys or his sor- 
rows ; and a look of mournful reproach 
did the hapless goldsmith glance up to 
that bright sky which seemed shining as 
in mockery, and many a lingering gaze 
did he cast on the fair landscape stretched 
before him, as with his only attendant, 
the worthy priest of his parish, he pro- 
ceeded on the fatal road to Tyburn. And 
along Holbom, then a road bordered 
with hed^e-rows, and scarcely exhibiting 
a single house, the procesaoh passed, untu 
at length the hurdle stopped before the 
gate of the hospital of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, where, according to the benevo- 
lent yet strange custom of our ancestors, 
the porter had to present the frothing bowl 
of " good ale," the last draught of the 
condemned malefactor, 

De Rothing turned away his head as 
he gave, back the untested bowl. " On- 
ward," said he : '' alas ! all will soon be 
over." And yet, as the procession moved 
forward, he again gazed around at scenes 
on which he was soon to close his eyes 



for ever ; as if a lingering love of life, 
(though to him so clouded) yet held pos- 
sesion of his breast. A low murmur 
arose and gradually increased auKmg the 
crowd that followed, and a horsefnan with 
bteathless speed galloped forward to the 
sheriff and presented^ a sealed billet. The 
sheriff reverently doffed his bonnet and 
bowed his head *as his eye glanced over 
its contents, for it was an order, signed 
by the king's own hand, instantly to send 
Arnold de Rothing back to Guildhall. 

Ere the astonished goldsmith could re-> 
cover his self-posiession, he was taken 
from the hurdle, placed on one of the 
sheriff's own horses, and, with a .speed 
that left the marvelling crowd at an iiyi- 
measurable distance, again conveyed to 
the city. There all was bustle and anx- 
iety ; 'for the Lord Cobham had just arri- 
ved on a mission, it was said, of impor- 
tance, and every citizen left hb business, 
and every 'prentice his occupation, to 
welcome that nobleman, whose father, 
(the Earl of Arundel) was canonized in 
the memory of a grateful people as the 
martyr of their liberties, and who, hun- 
self, bad been among the foremost to un- 
sheath the brand in me cause of Henry of 
Lancaster. 

" My good citizens," cried he, as he 
entered Guildhall, " it is to oeifonn an 
act of justice to a worthy memoer of the 
brotherhood of goldsmiths that I now ap- 
pear before you. Long smce, from an 
unknown hand, I had notice of that plot 
now so happily discovered and put down, 
and I have sufficient reasons for knowing 
that Arnold de Rothing was neither art 
nor part in it. I know too that from bL> 
daughter information was obtained, and 
even a pattern of their rings. The pursuit 
and overthrow of those traitors hindered me 
from hastening earlier to rescue good 
Master de Rothing from the fate that 
seemed to await him; but I rejoice in 
having it now in my power to make some 
amends to* a man to whom lady Fortune 
hath been so strangely despiteous. King 
Henry hath commanded that five hundred 
marks be paid to the person who gave 
the first notice of the plot; this, there- 
fore, is due to Sybilla de Rothing, Ins 
daughter ; and I shall add\o it other five 
hundred marks, as some scant reparation 
to her father, for all that he has suf- 
fered." 

"My lord! my very good lord !" ex- 
claimed old Fitz-Martyn, pushing for- 
ward ; " that reward is mine ; did not I 
give the first intelligence ?" 

• " Ho ! Master Fitz-Martyn," returned 
Lord Cobham, " the master ye have so 
long served hath doubtless sent you here. 
St. Mvy ! but I was e'en(about offering 
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a reward for your head. - Know ye this 
letter)** holding op a small piece of 
paschment. " O, y&are a worthy usurer ! 
ve'U.tuzn cat i* th* pan With Sathana9 
hiiiMelf. Sehe hin, good people! as 
arrant a traitor as ever stretched halter 1 
fbr he was'ih communication with Lord 
Hontihgdoii while he so bitterly pursued 
Master de Hothing to death/' Fitz- 
vMartsn was quickly seized^ and ere the 
weekS end, took the same road from 
which de Rothing had ao unexpectedly 
FeturtM.' 

: ^ Who shall describe the joy of the gold- 
smith and his daoghter at tms sudden re- 
volution of fortmoe? Bowed to by the 
▼cry men who bot one short hour before 
had ibttowed his hurdle widi execrations ; 
wdeomed home by neighbours whto for 
yean had looked on hhn with suspick)Q ; 
and, (mere grateful than all be^des,) 
waimly greeted by that fraternity from 
whose inendly «ompanioni8hip he had 
been flo lone exiled^ Arnold de Rothing 
rstunwd to Ms homethe happiest man i» 
all London. It need not be said^ that hit 
after-life was marked by uninterrupted 
prosperity. If' any thing were wantmg 
te' complete his felicily^ itiwasthecircum* 
stance^ that, notwithstanding the* most se- 
dulous io<lturies, no tidings could ever be 
obtained of the mpterions pilgrim : from 
the ereninf when he met SyfaiiHa at 
the bndge-foot^ be was never seen again. 
Many ik^ere the conjectures respecting 
him : sonde thought he hadbeen a servant 
of theDttke ofiGloBier's^ who, subsequent** 
ly to his master's deaths had gone on pU- 
^mage^ and retupied Just in time to wit- 
ness ime retribution of Heaven (perhaps 
io aid it) on his murderess. Thisopinion, 
which derived considerieible plausibility 
from (fa^ intimate knowledge he ceitaioly 
possessed of all the actors in the plot, taA 
also from the joy aad gratitude he expres- 
sed when the gory beads of Salisbury md 
Huntingdon were cixhibited to the view 
of the cititens, did not, however, suit the 
wonder-loving, taste: of a generation that 
considered supematurai>age&ey as qeoes- 
sary to the soecoprol an tndiyidual as to 
thesalvation of aa empire, and invoked 
and , expected the assisbmce of superbr 
intelligences to*perform that to which mere 
human agency was perfecthr adequate. 
Another party ^therefore, and it was by far 
the most numerous, since it comprehended 
all the isenrantsof the church and sill the city 
apprentices,, maintained that he Was no- 
thing less t^an some saint, who, won by 
the sincere delation of the unfortunate 
^oldsikihh, and .the- unprotected loveliness 
of his fair 4iaii^iter, had condescended to 
qnit the reafans of bliss and assume the 
humble gnrb of a pilgrim> to^sudcQur^ose 



for whoni all hope of human aid was vain. 
The onlv obstacle to complete ' uniformity 
of belief on this momentous subject wsis 
the difficulty of determining lo which of 
the crowd of saints in th^' Roman calen- 
dar this honour should be asBigned^ ' The 
most devout v^emently supported the 
claims of St. Martin, whose real benevo- 
lence gave him a far better right to cano- 
nization than at least two-thirds of " the 
bless^ host,*' whose protection each morn 
and evening they duly invoked; while 
the 'prentices, 'imwilting that a Londoner 
should be rescued save by the intervention 
of some indigenous saint, strennously 
mamtained the clailn of St. Erkenwald, 
reminding th^r opponents,' that it was on 
the very eve of nis translaition (that fes- 
tival so devoutly kept by all ?ood citi- 
zens), that the pilgrim for the last time 
appeared. Long did tfiese conflicting 
opinions continue to agitate the minds of 
tne good people of London, even until 
Arnold de Rothing, ficrll of years and ho- 
nours, slept. in peace. But long after- 
wards, and throucfh many gen^ations, 
was his singular tale' handed down ; and 
many a desponding mind was encouraged 
to hope, ana many a Sorrowful heart urged 
to a more firm reliance on Providence, by 
the eventful history of " The Goldsmith of 
Westcheap." * 



WOMAN'S LOVE. 
(For the Olio.) 



Weman's love li like a dream, 
. Yanlsbliig when momlag'k beam 
Ligbteth up the eu 
Having no reality. 

Fair ■• is the rainbowVi hae. 
Fair and bright, and fading too, 
Changefal aa an April aky-r- 
jSmlles and tears alternately. 

. Light as air, and as the wind , 
Never long in self-eame mind ; 
Here to-day, and gone to-raorroir, 
Wafting always douda of sorrow : 

^ ,8hort ite Joya are, long its woe. 
Lady, I bare found It so,, K. 



TO Xn inveterate critic. 



Araantt-ye critic wight !— qnlck, qoitthla Ide, 
When^ on thy dismal face was se^na smile i 
Throw down thy pen. His not for thy dull 

brains 
To guide the weapon ;— go where EnTy reigna. 
For there is space enough for thy designs. 
And leave this island frM4o nobler minds. 

Digitized by GO(f-®-* 8-"- 
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MTSTBRIES. 

John Percy, a moak^ Who lired about 
the reign of Edward I, speaking of mys- 
teries, says — ** Amongst divers things we 
see God me Son eating appli&s, laughing 
with his mother, saying Pater-nosters with 
his apostles^ rakdog and judging the' dead. 
We hear the blessed idugin^ in paradise' 
with four-sebref aiid ten aitgells^ and see 
ihe damned weeping in ablaek anci sul- 
phurous hell, encircled' with above « hun- 
dred devils, who laiigh at' their misery. 
We see also a cunning knaVe^'who is^'rst 
a simple elerk that chaunts an epistle — 
then a bishop-4hen. an archbishop, and 
at last a pope, always gormandizing upon 
chickens and capons.^' 

BOSCO&GL; < ■ 

In the blank leaf of' the^rst edition of 
Boacobel, va ihe p()8sessio^ of a friend^ 
printed in the reign of Charles'the Se- 
cond, the following lines' are written in 
the hainiwriting of that perio'd ; evidently 
by some person inimical to the then exist'' 
ing government. 

Ctanfce piontf, prudent Charles ye Second, 

Tba miracle of ttiy reetaucatlon 

May, like to that of quails, be reckon'd 

BalnM on the laradltish nation : 

The wiBh*d-for bleesing from heaven sent 

Became their curse and punishment. 

MACHINERY. 

Many persons seem to regard the ex- 
tended, and still extending use of machin- 
ery in this country, >ith feeliiigs of ap- 
prehension. If not o^ dismay. They con- 
sider the substitution of machines tot hu- 
man labour, either in the cultivation of 
the soil, or in the fibrication of wrought 
commoditiesHrof theploi:^h for the spa^e, 
of the spinning-jenny for the wheel and 
distaff, a» an evil^ unavoidable indeed, 
but still ah evil. Commiserating the 
su^erings which the manufacturing po- 
pulation occasionally experience from the 
introduction of machinerv, they propose 
that a tiirect tax should be imposed upon 
machines, adequate, if jaet to put them 
down entirely, at least to check their fu- 
ture increase : — nor, if we reallv believed 
the use of machinery to be calculated to 
injure the interests, abridge the comforts, 
or abstract from the happiness of any class 
of the community, do we well see how 
we could refuse "acceding to tliis recom- 
mendation. But we entertain no such 
belief. So far are we from regarding the 
increased use of machinery as an evil 
wbich requires to be checked^ that we 
hail every such application of the dis- 
coveries of science as another step in the 



steady «QQrse by which the benevolent 
author of nature pushess forwaird the 'im- 
provemetot of the haraan race. In our 
opinion, < instead df being an evif^to be 
deyfecated, and^ if pos^We, counteracted 
and .repressed^ the application of ina-r 
chinery, as a snbststnle for labour, serves 
to disengage a large nuniber of human 
beings from manufabturhag toil, in ordec 
that they may be employed in perfectiugr 
and extending our ■ wlage ; thereby in- 
creasmg at once their uwn. happiness and 
the resources of the entire: Qtictri (Rev, 

ItLUSTRIOUS Alfd^LIRS. 

The delight atfbrded by'this ariimatihg 
amusement is of most engrossing charac- 
ter, and has had manv illustrious devotees; 
It was Paley*s and Kelson's ♦ ; and we 
have ourselves seen the first sculptor in 
Eyrope, when he had taken two salmon 
on the same mornin^^ and can well be- 
lieve that his self-importance exceeded 
twenty fold that which he felt on the pro- 
duction of any of the masterpieces which 
have immortalized ^im. Bqt, perhaps, 
no one has followed it^U fascinating 
amusement so far and in so many climates 
and -comit|[iea as the distinguished .authdr 
(Sir H. Davy)' of Salmonia himselt-^T^: 



* The atiOidr of Salmonia mentloii4Kel8<>n*8 
fondness for flykfigfaiiig, aiid expresses a" wish 
to Bee it noticed In thcf next edition' of that 
most exquisite and touching life Qfovahstq 
by - the IiRureaite, ■ an immortal monument 
raised by genius to valour ! We believe neither 
Helieus nor ^the Laureate will bie diiipleased 
with theioUowlngUtilfe anecdote, from a fettet 
of a gentleman noinr at the head of the ip^ical 



on the morning wfacq, Nelson^ after, the tettle 
of Copenhagen (having sent the wounded be* 
fore mm), arrived at the Roads and landed on 
the Jntty. I'he populace soon surrounded faim, 
and the military were ditewn up in the maritet* 
place ready to receive him: but; mdkfn'g his 
imy through the crowd, and the dust, and the 
clamour, he went straight to the hospltaL 1 
went rountf the wai^ds with him, and was ni^ch 
interested in observing his demesindttrto-ithje 
sailors : • hestopped at every bed» to eyery man 
he had something kind and cheering to say. 
At length, he stopped opposite a bed on which 
a sailor was lying who had lost his right arm 
close to the shoulder<JoSnt, and the following 
9hort dialogue passed between them '.^—Nelton^ 

• Well, Jack, what's the matter with you ?'— 
Sailor. 'Lost my right arm, your honour.'— 
Nelson paused, looked down at his own empty 
sleeve, then at the saUor, and said, playfully, 

* Well, Jack, then you and I are spoiled for 
fishermen— cheer up, my brave fellow T And 
he passed briskly on to the next bed » but 
these fisw words had a magical effect upon th^ 
poor fellQWj for I saw his eyes sparkle with de« 
Ught as Nelson turned away and pursued his 
coarse through the wards. As this was the only 
occasion on whldi I saw Ndson, I may, pos* 
sibly^ overrate the value of the4ncidenWi" 
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DIPFBRBNT OPINIONS OP FAME. 

When Goldsmith boasted of having seen 
a splendid copy of his works in the cabi- 
net of some great lord^ saying emphati- 
cally, "This ift fame. Dr. Johnson 1'* 
the doctor told him, that for his part, he 
would have been more disposed to self- 
gratnlationjhad he discovered any of the 
progeny of his mind thumbed and tattered 
\n the cabin of a peasant. 

Tt» MODBRN 6RBBKS. 

"" The vices of the Greeks and the nega- 
tive virtues of the Turks are, by some 
authors, as unfitirly contrasted lis the 
splendid and valorous achievements of 
those who preceded these Greeks are par- 
tially and enthusiasticallv applied to their 
descendants by the ultra-Philhellenes. 
The nation of which we are speaking, is 
not to be compared with any other which 
has once'reached civilization, and, in the 
lapse of ages, has gradually sunk back 
into its former elements. In no part of 
the . world, probably, is there more mi- 
serv, ignorance, and vain -glory. 

fhe inhabitant of Attica or UieMorea, 
while, he builds his hovel among the 
ruined temples of his supposed ancestors, 
identifies himself with their fame, and 
with those exploits, which he is by ho 
means calculated to imitate. He forgets, 
too, while he treads the soil of Hellas, 
that in all probability his blood is derived 
from parents far different from those he 
assumes to be so. The succession of 
barbarian invaders of this miserable 
country: the constant intermixture of 
foreigners from the Roman conquest to 
the capture of Constantinople — nearly 
two thousand years of degradation — ^the 
lingering occupation, protection, and in- 
tercourse, in various parts, of the Vene- 
tians and Genoese, have all tended to de- 
teriorate the purity of Grecian origin. In 
universal wretchedness, however, all who 
speak the Roman dialect herd together, 
and claim to be consid^ed as one race. 

The vain-glory of the modem Greek 
is hereditary^ a vice once the theme of 
classical allusion, no less than that of 
contemporary observation. In his cottage 
on the hills, as well as in his tower — indi- 
gent, while his infidel oppressor flourishes 
at his side — ^he is still the same ; he is per- 
suaded that he surpasses all men of all 
nations in intelligence, because his coun- 
try once carried her arts and arms over 
the civilized world, and, even when con- 
quered, benefitted her conqueror by in- 
troducing him to science, taste, and 
eventual amelioration. This vain-glory 
might be pardonable, did it not lead to 
fatal results as the parent of quarrelsome 
faction. Ftyr.Rev . 



VALUE OP SIGNS. 

A short time ago, a snuff-merchant in 
one of the streets in the city, who had 
placed the sign of a Highlander al the door, 
summoned a young Scotchman to the Po- 
lice OflSce, for having upset his %ure and 
done it much damage. In. the course of 
the evidence, a fact Uanspired which 
proved the importance of Uiese signs to 
tradesmen :— he stated that the figure cost 
him thirteen guineas, but that pajnnent 
even of that sum would not compensate 
for the damage and absence of the figure ; 
for since it had been stationed at the door, 
he had taken on an average twenty s/tU^ 
lings a day more than he had done be- 
fore. 

Tradesmen went to great prices for a 
good painting as a sign, and the first ar- 
tists were employed to execute them. Mr. 
Cotton, Mr. Lamb, (well known in the 
middle of the last century,) and even Mr. 
Wale, one of the founders of the Royal 
Academy, and first Professor of Perspec- 
tive in that institution, were sign pain- 
ters. 

In High-street, Marv-le-boue, is an 
old public-house, considerably lower than 
the Test, which exhibits a beautifully^ 
pamted, but ill-used sign of the Rose and 
Crown. It is one of flie '^ old school," 
and has an ornamented frame attached to 
it. W. H. H. 



CWtotns of ir«r(ou* 

ST. Andrew's day. 

Squirrel Hunting, 8^e, 

Hasted, in.his History of Rent, speak- 
ing of the parish of Ealing, says, that 
" On St. Andrew's day, November SOth, 
there is yearly a diversion called Squirrel 
Hunting in this and the neighbouring 
parishes, when the labourers and lower 
kind of people, assembling together form 
a lawless rabble, and being accoutred 
with guns, poles, clubs, and other such 
weapons, spend the greatest part of the 
day in parading through the woods and 
grounds, with loud shouting ; and under 
the pretence of demolishing the squirrels, 
some few of which they kill, they destroy 
numbers of hares, pheasants, partridges, 
and in short whatever comes in their way, 
breaking down the hedges and doing much 
mischief; and in the evening betaking 
themselves to the alehouse, finish their 
career there as is usual with such sort of 
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The annual celebration of St. Andrew's 
day was, in days of yore, conducted with ' 
considerable show, the generality of Scots- 
men resident in London walked in pro- 
cession, with a singed sheep's head borne 
by a man in front. But this is all past 
and forgotten ; and, in the prei^ent en- 
lightened age, there are few holidays kept, 
compared with old times, when every ca- 
lendar was marked with a profusion of 
rubrick characters, denoting such days 
were to be reserved for some particular 
sport, festival, or ceremony. 

B0R0U6H ENGLISH. 

The origin of the custom of Borough 
English, still observed at thejgManor of 
Woodford, Essexj and other parts of the 
same county (see No. 41, of this work), 
where the youngest son inherits, has been 
a subject' of much dispute, but it appears 
to have prev^ed greatly in the kingdom 
of the east Saxons. Dr. Plot has con- 
jectured that it was introduced by the 
lord of the manor's claiming the right of 
enjoying the bride-daughter of his tenant 
on the wedding night : therefore the vil- 
lain or slave, doubting whether the eldest 
son was his own, made the youngest his 
heir ; but as there seems not to' be sufficient 
evidence that this ever was an established 
practice, the doctor's conjecture has been 
supposed not to be well founded. E. 



NEW REGULATIONS. 

A clerk in Chancery, in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, had seen, with great in- 
difference, all the alterations that had 
been made in the constitution, both in 
church and state ; but when he was told 
there were to be some new regulations in 
the Six Clerk's-office— ." Nay," says he, 
•* if they begin once to strike at ftmda- 
mentals, nobody knows where they will 
stop." 

ROYAL CONDESCENSION. 

When the King of Sweden arrived at 
Manheim in November, 1783, he alight- , 
ed at the city-gate, and walk^ up to the 
house where he was to lodge ; on calling 
for the host, , he asked him for the apart- 
ments intended for the king and his suite. 
Being informed of the price, *^ You ask 
too little," said he; " kings do not 
come every day to lodge with you." Jhe 
host replied, " The honour done me by 
the monarch, fills mv heart sufficiently ; 
why shoidd I make him pay more than 
another." 

Some persons who occupied the first 
and second floor of that house were pre - 
pairing to quit them ; which the kiug 
perceiving, prevented,, saying, that his 



majesty l|ad good legs, and could get up 
to the third story very well. At the same 
time the monarch's retinue arrived, and 
honest Albert (the host) found with sur- 
prise, that he had been talking to 'the 
king in person. 

The king went to the play, the host 
gave a ball at which were present 200 per- 
sons. The king spoke, with great affa- 
bility to the widow of the learned Cos- 
tervelt, who was present. On his de- 
parture, his [majesty made a present to 
Albert of a gold watch and chain, be- 
sides twenty-four ducats, with leave to 
put up for a sign a painting of himself. 

FAMILIARITY. 

When the late venerable president was 
sitting to Mr. Nollekens for a bust, which 
the members of the British Institution had 
requested to have, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York arrived, accompanied by 
his brother the Duke of Cumberland. The 
Duke of York, at that time, was iJso sit- 
ting for his bust, when Mr. West heard 
Nollekens inquire " how's your father ?" 
on which the Duke with his usual condes- 
cension, smilingly informed him that the 
kine was better. The Duke of Cumber- 
land then asked Mr. Nollekens, why a 
man of his years wore so high a toupee 
to his wig? Mr. Nollekens, instead of 
answering, wished to know why his Royal 
Highness wore those mtutaquiesf The 
Duke of York smiled and said, " You 
have it how, Cumberland." 

Nollekent* Life and Times, 

A NUMEROUS FAMILY. 

In the church-yard of Lenham, Kent, 
is. a remarkable inscription on the tomb- 
stone of Robert Thompson, Esq. wtuch 
mentions that he was a grand-child of 
Mary Honevwood, wife of Robert Honey- 
wood, of Charing, near the above place, 
who at her decease had 367 children law- 
fully descended from her— viz. 

Of her own body . . 16 
Grand-children . . .114 
In the third generation . 228 
In the fourth ditto . .9 

Total 367 



EPITAPH. 

His ail was too much a/e, and so tbe bier 
Was beer^ they said, that brought Tom EtIU 

here. ' 

His Evill name, too, caused fnll many a jest^ 
Frothy or flat, the dead ones were the best : 
They said, Alas ! we've lost an Evil one. 
Who ne'er did harm but to himself alone ! 
When he was praised, a but too oft was named. 
But for that butt he never had been blamed. 
October killed him, though the month was 

May— ; 
By molstare turned to dust^O, weU*a*day i 
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DATE. DATS. 



Not. M 



Tom. 



St. Martin. 

Sunr1fiei2»'ar.7 

— wcs<2 — 4 



•i^- 19 Wed. 



lITIivarf 



16 



St. LWitL 
HigbWaler» . 
SOm.afl/^ mora 
4ft — '. — 5 e^en. 



St. Briec. 
AH Sottts* payt 
Sun ri<. 83m aft 7 
— 'teU27 — " 



l4Ffld. 



USator 



SUN. 



}7 Afond. 



DIAHT. 



St. Bid^lchm. 
49tn aft. 1 aft. 



dt Leopold. 
Btgii Water. 
Iftni. aft. 6 morn. 
48 -8 aft. 



24th Sun af.Trin. 

Lsa. for the dat 
rse. FroT.morn 
14 c. -^-^ even 

St* lidmnnd. 



St Hugh. 
8nfrTi«<89msfft7 



pOKilKSPONDlNQ CHRONOLOffT. 



Not. 11 9t. Martin who was a natlTe of .Hungary; Is laid to 
haTfTbeen bom a .d . 816. He was ehonen blahop 
ofTonrs ta tlie year S74,.And cdvtinoed in the 
see fof twei|ty>i)x.yeir8. Bf died about the year 
897.' AT. 84, greatly esteemed for his piety. 

The festiTfl of Martinmas was Instituted a.d« 650. 
The word Martllmas Is a cerrnption, like Bar- 
tlemy iisr BaKtholoDew* Ac. 

1647.— On this day Charles I. escaped to Tldifield, 
and from thence to the Isle of Wurbt. 
12 This saint was a learned bishop of Ireland, he went 
carer to Flanders to convert the idolaters. In tbe 
7th century, and Chert sniiiered nifnrtyydom^ ' •- ' > 

lOsft^Died on tbia deyf ^Canute Ki98(of £nfUnd, 
His aac[ce8sor was Harold, bis son by 'tils first 
wife.AlgiTaofKor^ambton. * " ' 

U Our MlAtweeeeded St. . Martin in Cbe Bidiopvle of 
Tours In the .yejv 809* He died Akn< 444» i 

▲llSoala' day»ui Tavioua parte of the l^^gdon^ is 
called SouiUtgdap, froiq the cusfOm 6t making 
Hntl cakM. This practise Is ^e>y pil^kleni in 
Sfhropshhre. The chUdren abonrB(td#BiiDrtli go 
about sin^gTersca, and beggfog ffr.ll ftortion 
of these ■ small cakeaj one. of the Tersea wmch is 
repeated Is the Allowing :— .''",[ 

Sotd, sonl, for a sonl cake, 

I prithee. «ood mother,, a seal cake, 

Ope fp?r Petei;, two for t^aul, 

And thr^ for him tbn rmade u« all* 

Soul, 80u1« for a sonl cake. 

1680.— Anxdvemary of the death of George Fox. the 
founder of the society of people called Quakers, 
This denomination was first applied to Fox And 
his followers at Derby, aa«term of scorn, Arom 
tbe agitation with which the dellTery ofhlsad* 
dreases la said to haTe been attended. Fox, though 
an illiterate man, was the possessor of strong 
natural abiUtles. The persecutions be suffered 
may be stdjlo h^vebeen occasioned by the extra- 
vagance and Indecorum which he manlfeeted 'at 
the early part of his career, 

14 This saint was a bishop, and died a j> • 822. 

1716.— Died fin this day the celebrated philoaopher. 
Baron de lietbnits. At the time of his deeliii he < 
was engaged in a conti)OTfry,with Dr.<S. Clarke^ , 
on ftee-will, apAc^, and other atittmae subjects. 
Leibiliti wet an able mkthematidto, a6 a^te 
phllQeophet • and & nian of IfTdjr gehliu, but Tain 
and sfaricloos, 
' 1ft This saint was Marquis of Austria. He died A.o. 
1186. 
1741.— Bom on this day, at Enrich, John Oaspard 
Christian Layater. .the ilisttBgnlflM>d>aRithor of 
the treatise onPlMr8logPomy,.a,wor]c that haeheen 
honoured with aUan^laUoif intp most Eyxopean 
languages. , *\ 

16 St. Edmund, Bishop of Caotefonrr. -ThM' saint 
was cftpon and treasuver of SaUebory, till he was 
appointed to the s^e of Canterbury. While fill- 
ing this station* he Incurred theking*! (Henry til) 
displeasure for prohibiting bis sister from marry, 
ing Simon Eaki of Leicester. Aftet enduring 
many vesfations iat Ms refuiaV he retired to tbe 
monastery of P.ontlgniac in. Champagne, and af- 
terwanis to Sdssy, where he died a.d. 1^42. He 
was canonised by Pope Innocent IV. 

irlOur sdnt was the auicessor of Wakei' de Conststa^ 
tius in the nee of Lincoln, He paid 1000 marks 
to Richard the First to acquit his successor from 
fnrnishing the Hlog yearly with a mantle of sables 
on New-year's day. St. Ruefa ended a lite preg- 
nant with jnirades, a.d. 1200. 

On Saturday the 29M, with No, 48, ioiU ^? PublUheda Suppijbmentary 
Number^ entirely devoied to the Annuals. iOOqIc 
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BLACK WILL. 

(For the Olio.) 

A fellow by the haad of nature marked, 
footed and algned to do a deed of shame. 

Shakspbaeb. 



Tfaia Is the man shoukl do a bloody deed, 
The image of a wieked, heinous fanlt 
Lives in his eye ^ that elose aspect of his 
Doea alkew the mood of a much troubled 
breast. In. 



In the reign of the weak and pusilani- 
mous King Henry the Sixth, before the 
commencement of those unhappy differ- 
ences between the rival roses, there stood, 
by the road-side leading to Blackheath, 
ai lonely inn, before which, from a rough 
unhewn post, hunsp a board on which 
"Vfta painted the rude representation of a 
drinking measure then much in use ; viz. 
the Black Jack. This vessel, as most of 
our readers are no doubt aware; was 
formed of leather, so that it could be 

Vol. n. X 



trusted with safety in the hands of those, 
who, from a too long acquaintance with 
its contents, might be rendered incapable 
of protecting a vessel of a more brittle 
quality. 

Mine host was a jolly, portly fellow, 
and had once possessed a comely figure, 
but his daily ej^ercise having been, for 
some years past, confined to the limits of 
his own house, he had grown somewhat 
corpulent. Walter Quantock, (for such 
was his name, > had been a soldier in his 
youth, and had fought in France, when 
Henry the Fifth invaded that country : 
On his return he found himself possessed 
of a sum sufficient to establish the before- 
named inn. Such was mine host of the 
*' Black Jatkr The house of Master 
Quantock was much visited on holidays 
and the many trials of skall which took 
place on the heath added not a little to 
the number of his customers, as almost 
all Greenwich was oft-times emptied to 
behold the feats of archery, wrestling, &c. 
which even the rich merchants of London 
did not disdain to attend. 

Towards the close of a dull evening in 
the spring of the year, the house j " 
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host contained only three customers, who 
sat over their cups, listening to the storm 
without, which had obliged them to seek 
the roof of honest Walter on tlieir way 
to Greenwich. 

" A rough night this, my masters," 
said one of the guests, who had with him 
a small bag of serge containing a bason 
and a pair of forceps, with several other 
articles appertaining to the then joint pro- 
fession of barber and man-midwife ; *' a 
rough night and a stormy ; a man need 
lia' some matter o* courage to venture out 
alone, an* he had much to lose ; thieves 
and niffht-walkers are abroad." 

" Marry, thou speakest verity, neigh- 
bour Sylvester," replied one of the men, 
'* I would not venture out by myself on 
such a night, an* I had as many lives as a 
cat; what sav you, goodman pedlar?" 
and he turned to the third person. This 
man had placed his pack in one corner of 
the room, and was sitting by the fire in 
deep thought, occasionally raking with 
his staff the unconsumed embers of the 
slicks Into the large wood fire which blaz- 
ed clieerfully, while the smoke escaped 
through an aperture in the roof, for the 
'uxary of a chimney was then only known 



to the rich and po>nrerful. The pedlar, 
who had been thus addressed, started from 
his reverie, and replied, 

" Good Sirs, vou are much of my mind, 
methinks 'twould not be over prudent to 
venture abroad at this hour, unless in com- 
pany ; but as you appear to be from the 
town, I shall be glad of your protection, 
for my pack here contains some few things 
which 1 would not lose ; shall we trudge 
at once?" 

" By the rood !" exclaimed the. second 
speaker, *' it likes me not, goodman ped- 
lar ; what say you. Master Shaver?" 
The barber was about to reply, when 
mine host entered the room. 

*' My friends,** said he, " take my ad- 
vice, and tarry here to-ni^ht, the road is 
somewhat dangerous, and there are those 
abroad who would take your life for the 
value of your hose and doublet. I can 
bestow ye aU three here.** 

" Tut ! tut I mine host,'* interrupted 
the barber, " fear not, there are three of 
us, all sturdy men and proper.'* Quan- 
tock smiled at this idle vaunt from the 
barber, who was in person very diminu- 
tive. 

'^ Ye may be all prompt and valiant 
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men," said he, " an' if ye were attacked 
manfully and fairly, may return a blow 
or so, but your true thief gives ye not 
such Vantaj(e ; ye may be trudging mer- 
rily on, and the next moment a broad ar- 
row may quiver in your heart ; no man, 
be he ever so valiant, can guard against 
an ambuscade. I well remember when I 
followed the army in the time of our late 
King Harry, (whom God assoilize,) when 
on the march and near Falaise, we came 
upon an ambush of tlie enemy. Many of 
our stoutest men'at-arms bit the dust, for 
the Frenchmen fell upon us *ere we had 
time to form : 'twas there I got this hurt; 
and a fearful one it was too ;" here he 
bared his arm, on which was perceived the 
mark of a deep scar. The barber stretch- 
ed out his neck to view it, and shrugged 
up his shoulders, while mine host con- ' 
tinued, — 

*' Ah, there was sharp work then, and 
(he valley rung like a smithy with the 
clang of their armour, but we soon clear- 
ed die way of them, and continued the 
march. I got this hurt in my arm from a 
French bill- man, who was killed by one 
of our archers. Ah, my masters, there 
was sharp whistling of bolt and shaft, and 
loud clang of axe, and bill, and partizan ; 
but the glorious day was at Agincourt ; 
'twould have gladdened your hearts to 
have heard our brave King Hall speaking 
to us as though we were his fellows." — 
Here mine host was interrupted in his nar- 
rative by a loud knocking at the door, ac- 
companied by the gruff voice of a man 
who desired admittance. 

On its being opened, a man abruptly 
entered, and seating himself on a bench, 
called for a measure^of sack. The barber, 
who had before spoken so valiantly, now 
shrunk 'and quailed beneath the fierce 
glance of the stranger, whose whole ap- 
pearance bespoke the hardened and de- 
termined ruffian. He was clad in a lea- 
thern doublet, soiled with grease and dirt. 
He wore a small thrum cap, in which 
was stuck a tuft of cock's feathers ; round 
his neck hung a heavy steel chain, from 
which was suspended a small gold cross ; 
his legs were covered with hose of blue 
serge, and his feet were protected by lea- 
ther sandals, the thongs of which crossed 
his- legs, and fastened at his knees. From 
a broad belt with which he was girted, 
hung a^heavy, iron-handled sword,*" and 
he wore a dudgeon-dagger on his right 
side. In stature, he was about the middle 
height, square-built, and muscular. His 
broad and coarse features were over-sha- , 
dowed by a profusion of black hair, and 
his untrimmed beard and mustachios were 
of the same colour. With such an addi- 



tion to their company, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the guests were much pleased. 
They stared at the stranger, and then at 
each other, not liking to beoin a conver- 
satfcn with such a ruffialny-looking per- 
sonage, when mine host entered with a 
measure of sack and placed it before his 
customer, at the same time holding out his 
hand for the money. 

" What dost thou thrust out thy paw 
for, old Boniface ?" said the ruffian, in a 
tone which made the barber shake in his 
shoes. Mine host answered him care- 



" Good master Will," said he, " if thy 
memory does not plav thee false, thou wilt 
rememoer that the fast flask thou did'st 
empty at this mine house is still owing for, 
since which I have forsworn credit to any 
one." 

*' Now a murrain on thee, Quantock," 
replied the ruffian, looking fiercely round 
at the guests, and then scowling on mine 
host. " Dost thou think I mean to bilk thee, 
thou hungry knave ?" 

** No, master Will," replied Quantock, 
'* but such trifles may escape your memo- 
ry, therefore you must not refuse to pay 
me at once." As he said this, he turned 
away with the sack, when the ruffian, 
swearing a grisly oath, took from his neck 
the chain we have just described, and de- 
taching the small cross of gfold, he threw 
it on the table. 

*' There," said he, '' take that in pledge 
and look that ye keep it safely till I redeem 
it." Mine host took the cross, and after 
looking at it, placed the measure of sack 
on the table, and left the room to put his 
pledge in a place of security. After tast- 
ing his liquor, the ruffian endeavoured 
to get into conversation with the other 
guests, who shrunk from him as though 
he had been the plague, particularly the 
barber, who a thousand times wishedhim- 
self at home in his shop at Greenwich. 
He then addressed himself to the pedlar, 
who sat eyeing him with ta suspicious 
look. 

" Are ye for the town, my friend ?" 
said he. 

" Ay," replied the pedlar, " if the 
storm should clear up in time." 

*' Then you will hardly do that to- 
night, for the townspeople are, methinks, 
snoring soundly by this time." 

*' I must e'en trudge it at once, then," 
said the pedlar, shouldering his pack, — 
when the barber spoke, 

" My friend," said he, " you had bet- 
ter tarry here to-night, the road's unsafe, 
and—" 

«' Never fear," interrupted the pedlar, 
" no one will care to disturb me ; and if 
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they do, why I carry a good Sheffield 
whittle/' and touching; significantly a long 
knife which was stuck in a leathern sheath 
in his belt, he discharged his reckoning, 
and departed. The ruffian now turn^ to 
his sack, and after draining the horn to 
the bottom, abruptly quitted the inn. 

" Now by my holidame," cried mine 
host, as soon as he was gone, *' the ped- 
lar is a doomed man. Will has not a cross 
in his pouch, and he will not scruple to 
take from another ; would to heaven I 
were the man I was some twenty years 
ago, I would spoil the villain : *tLs a pity 
no sturdy fellow will rid the world of such' 
a hang gallows, who would think no more 
of killing a man than he would of a ca- 
pon ; pray heaven the pedlar may prove 
more than his match, or there will be ah 
end of his trade to-night." 

" Know ye that black muzzled hound, 
then?" enquired the barber, with 'out- 
stretched neck, 

** Know him," replied mine host, *' ay 
marry, I have too good cause to know 
him ; but I know not how he lives — ^his 
face would tell ye not honestly ; several 
deer have been missing lately from Sir 
John Cresweirs park, and but yesterday 
se*ennight a traveller was found murdered 
near Eltham, — ^diough nothing can be 
proved, suspicion rests on him." 

'^ What is his name V* enquired the 
other guest, 

'* His proper name," replied Quan- 
tock, " is Will Hamlvn, but he is more 
often called Black W^ll, from the colour 
of his hair and beard, neither of which 
pas, I believe, as black as his soul — 'twill 
be a wonder if the pedlar get safe to the 
town." 

" Saint Bennet preserve us from such 
men," ejaculated the barber, devoutly 
crossing himself ; " have ye room where 
we could sleep to-night, mine host V* 

" Ay, my master," replied Quantock, 
" and as fine a litter of straw as ever 
wearv man snored on." 

" Then we will tarry here to-night," 
said both the guests,-^and as the night 
was pretty far advanced, they soon sought 
their resting-place, where the barber's 
fears were soon quieted by a sound slum- 
ber. The next morning the body of the 
unfortunate pedlar was found at a short 
distance from the town, disfigured by a 
ghastly wound on the head. The broken 
ground attested the violence of the struggle 
for existence, and the rifled pack, which 
lay near, together with a few articles of 
trifling value, showed the object of the 
murderous attack. The barber, and his 
neighbour Hugh Tester, who followed the 
trade of a fletcher or arrow-maker, left 



the Black Jack, happy in having escaped 
the fate of (he less lortunate pedlar. 

On the following week, the fletcher 
was busily engaged in making a quantity 
of arrows against the morrow, when a 
grand trial of skill was to take place on 
Blackheath . His work had lately so much 
increased, that he had taken another ap- 
prentice, in the h<^e of obtainmg assist- 
ance in his trade ; but as is often the case 
in the present age, the boy had given him 
infinitely more trouble. In vain did he 
attempt to instruct the urchin ; he either 
could not or would ilot be taught the 
*' arte and mysterie " of arrow-making-. 
On this morning, he had exhausted ail 
his patience in a vain attempt to shew him 
the proper way of feathering the shafts, and 
broke out into a violent passidn with the lad. 
" Did ever yeoman behold such a 
shaft ?" cried he, taking up an arrow on 
which his 'prentice had glued the feather 
awry. — " By St. Barnabas, an* thou let- 
test me see such another, I will cudgel 
thee till thou howlest like a damned soul 
in purgatory I Get thee across the Tweed, 
and make such gear for the beggarly 
Scots, or to France among the Mounseers, 
who know not a cloth-yard shaft from a 
morris-pike. Out, out upon thee ! thou 
should'st have been a tailor's booby, and 
not a " A step near the door inter- 
rupted the fletcher's invective, and look- 
ing round, he beheld with astonishment 
the athletic form of Black Will about to 
enter the shop. For a moment his speech 
failed him, but at length he mustered up 
courage enough to enquire in a faltering 
voice, 

'* What lack ye, worthy Sir, a good 
vew bow, or a'sheaf of 'well-feathered 
shafts ?" 

•* Let me see your gear," said 'the ruf- 
fian, gruffly, *' 1 would have a dozen of 
your strongest and sharpest - headed 
shafts." 

'*You shall have them,'* replied the 
obsequious fletcher, selecting twelve of 
his best arrows, which he tied together, 
and handed to Will. 

" What is your price ?" enquired the 
ruffian. 

" Three groats an* it please ye, fair 
sir," was the reply, 

''Three groats!" echoed Will in a 
tone of surprise — " Three devils t why 
your city fletchers would ha* charged 
me but two, and cleaner made gear too ! 
I shall pay thee but two groats." Say- 
ing this he took two rilver groats from his 
pouch and threw them on a bench near 
nim. '' There," said he, '* there is thy due, 
and by the fiends thou shalt have no 
more I" 
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*' Then I cannot sell them," replied 
the fletcher, offended at the abuse be- 
stowed upon his wares^ and taking the 
bundle of arrows, he placed them with 
the others ; but Will sprung forward, 
seized them and ran off, first trippmg up 
the heels of Tester, who, however, soon 
regained his legs and pursued him. He 
soon came up with the rufi&au and de- 
manded his goods, at the same time seizing 
him by. the shoulder. 

*' Away with the.e, thou mongrel !" 
cried the rufiSan, incensed at being thus 
detained — but ihe fletcher still kept his 
hold, when Will drew his dagger, and 
that moment would have silenced for ever 
the demands of the fletcher, when a 
monk who was passing saw the struggle, 
and coming up, seized Will's arm as the 
blow descended. 

" How now. Jack Priest !'* exclaimed 
tlie ruffian, ''why dost thou meddle in my 
quarrel 1 loosen my arm, or by heaven !** 

"Profane not that word," said the 
monk — " Tester, get thee to thy stall ; 
shame on thee. Will, for ever brlwling — 
dost thou hope to come off scathless in 
every quarrel ; such a life will end at the 
gibbet." 

''Pshaw !" cried the ruffian contemp- 
tuously, *' keep thy sermon till next 
Sunday ; 'twill serve for the good-wives 
and their cuckolds." The monk's pale 
cheek flushed at this insult, as he replied, 

" Shame on thee thou reprobate, dost 
thou still offend the townsmen with thy 
bullying, I tell thee 'twill bring thyjbody 
to the gallows ere long, if they do not 
beat out thybrains with their bats" (clubs) , 

" Never fear that, Father Alwvn," re- 
plied Will, " I have been told by a 
witch woman, that that shall never hap- 
pen ; and her rhyme runs thus. Harkee, 
sir sleek pate, this is it : — 

' Lance or partisan or brand, . 
\ii ielded by any mortal hand. 

Thou may'st never fearj 
Nor bow of yew, nor staff of ash. 
Nor sturdy bill-man's deadly gash, 

Nor hangman's hempen gear I ' 

" This is but a snare" of Satan's, to 
catch thy soul," replied the monk ; " a 

})hantom raised by the, devil to lure thee 
rom the right path — 'tis thejgnisfatuus 
which leads erring mortals into the slough 
of iniquity and crime. Will the fiend 
protea thee from the stake, thou scoffer?" 
" As to that," replied the ruffian, " I 
can guard against it without the devil's 
assistance, so farewell, father ; thy ser- 
mon is worth a stoop of wine, but by the 
rood Ihave not a cross in my pouch left." 
He turned on his heel, and was soon out 
of sight, while the monk proceeded on his 



way. The fletcher had returned to his 
shop, and gathered up the money which 
Will had left on the work-bench, crJad at 
escaping with a whole skin at the expense 
of the oiher groat. He recommenced his 
abuse of his stubborn 'prentice^ when he 
was again interrupted by the entrance of 
another customer, who was a young man 
of tall and comely figure. Hfe was clad 
in a doublet and ho.se of green, and wore 
buskins of buff leather, reaching just 
above the ankle, a small steel-studded 
belt sustained a dagger of exquisite work- 
manship. His hair was liglit and trim- 
med in short curls, and his mustaches, 
which were much darker than his hair, 
shewed to advantage a row of teeth white 
as pearl. He wore a crimson velvet- 
cap, without any feather or ornament, 
save a small image of the Virgin in gold, 
curiously chased ; he was a perfect con- 
trast to the ruffian figure of his other 
customer. 

'* What lack ye, most honorable young 
gentleman ?" enquired the fletcher, dress- 
ing: his face in one of his most courteous 
smiles, and doffing his leathern cap. 

'• I would have one of your well- 
proved yew-bows, and a sheaf of your 
stoutest and straightest shafts," replied 
the youth. Tester selected a bundle of 
his best arrows, and one of his hand- 
somest bows, for which his customer paid 
the price demanded without a murmur. 
The fletcher gathered up the money, 
which he placed in his pouch. 

" Heaven bless yon, worthy Sir'." 
said he. " Mav your enemies fear the 
twang of your bow (which is one of the 
best), and may your arrows ever hit the 
while." 

" Thanks, Goodman Fletcher," said 
the young stranger, as he passed out ; 
" as they turn out so may you thrive in 
your trade." 

Tester's customers now flocked in, and 
before night-fall his stock was almost ex- 
hausted. The foUowmg morning he attend- 
ed on the heath, accompanied by one of his 
apprentices, who carried a bundle of 
arrows, in anticipation of some of the 
competitors wanting a fresh supply. All 
Greenwich was in motion, and hundreds 
thronged the way to Blackheath. The 
bowmen of the neighbouring villages 
were on the ground, clad in Lincoln 
green, and wearing 'the badges of there 
different companies. On a raised plat- 
form sat Sir John Creswell, a knight of 
giant figure and commanding presence, 
by his side sat his only daughter Bertha, 
the fairest maid- in Kent, the fame of 
whose beauty had spread not only over 
the county,* but even to the city itself. 
She wore a close dress of green, and her 
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long: dark tresses escaped from under her 
small hat of velvet, and fell in wanton 
rindels over her shoulders. Many a 
ffallant youth crowded round the plat- 
form that day, and little heeded were the 
i?ports by them, so that they could gaze 
on her uninterrupted. The knight, her 
father, was clad in a doablet of crimson- 
velvet, and he wore a cap of the same 
colour, in which blazed a diamond of 
great value, shaded by a white plume, 
and many a bright and precious stone 
flashed on his finders. . His right hand 
rested on his sword hilt, while ,his left 
arm was thrown carelessly round the waist 
of hb beautiful daughter : near him stood 
the monk we have introduced to our 
readers ; he was Sir John's confessor, a 
man of learning and strct piety. 

It was a clear and beautiful day ; the 
sun shone brightly, and the heath was 
covered with spectators. The sports be- 
gan, the wrestlers appeared; and the 
strength and agility of one of the men soon 
proved too much for his antagonists, all 
of whom he threw with apparent ease. A 
loud shout proclaimed him the victor, as 
his last adversary lay on the ground sore- 
ly bruised ; but it instantly gave place to 
a low murmur among the spectators, when 
the athletic form of Black Will appeared 
in the ring. 

" Wilt thou try a fall with me ?" said 
he to the wrestler. 

" Ay, with theej or one of twice thy 
size," was the reply, *' an, he have not 
witchcraft on his side." 

'* Then I shall toss thee in the air as a 
bull would fling a cur-dog," said Will, 
throwing his thrum-cap on the ground, 
and unbuckling his sword : " Come on !" 
The struggle commenced. Will had en- 
gaged a sturdy fellow, who obliged him 
to stand upon his^uard, but after suffer- 
ing him to exhaust his strength, he threw 
his antagonist a heavy fall. The men 
who attended, lifted the fallen wrestler 
from the ground, aud bore him away, 
senseless and sorely bruised. Will was 
now conducted to the platform, and re- 
ceived from the hands of the lovely Ber- 
tha a handsome belt, with which he* seem- 
ed highly pleased, and Sir John compli- 
mented him on his skill and great strength. 

The next prize was a silver chain, for 
the man who should first draw blood in a 
bout at quarter-staff. Will appeared 
again in the ring, and broke the heads of 
all who opposed him ; when, as the prize 
was about to be awarded to him, the 
youth we have introduced to our readers 
at the shop of Hugh Tester, made his way 
through the crowd, and throwing down a 
bow and a sheaf of arrows, which he had 
vith him, he took a staff, and walked into 



tha ring. The Lady Bertha observed the 
gallant ben ring of the youth, whose ap- 
pearance also much interested Sir John. 

" For nur Lady's sake," said the maiden, 
" let him not contend with that brutal- 
looking man, *tis an unequal match." 

" Peace, child," said the knight, *' if 
he get a broken cockscomb, 'twill teach 
him how to bandy blows with his mas- 
ters-i^ee they are about to begin." In the 
meantime, the combatants had taken their 
stand opposite each other, and waited only 
for the signal. •• 

*' Ah I ah '. master Green Jerkin," said 
Will, with a grin, — '^ art thou come to 
hear how thy cockscomb will sound ? 
Come hither, and let me show this com- 
pany if thou hast any brains in that pate 
of thine." 

** Look to thyself, sirrah," cried the 
youth : — '* I have a mind to see if ash 
will make any impression on thy thick 
skull." 

*' Then hammer away, boy!" cried 
Will, striking at the youth with all bis 
force. — " No thresher ever beat com bet- 
ter than I shall thrash thee." This, and 
several of the ruffian's strokes were dex- 
terously warded off, when the youth^ 
watching his opportunity, dealt Will a 
blow on the shoulder. The pain threw 
the ruffian off his guard, which his anta- 
gonist took advantage of, and with a How 
on the temple, stretched him on the turf, 
the blood streaming from the wound. A 
loud shout arose from the crowd at the 
ruffian's defeat, and the youth was cheer- 
ed till he reached the platform and as- 
cended the steps. The Lady Bertha 
blushed when she beheld the fine figure 
of the youth. Their eyes met, and slie 
hung the chain about his neck, apparent- 
ly unconscious of what she was doing, 
the youth bowed low, and d^ended, 
after oeing complimented by Sir John. 

(To be Continued.) 



VENISON FEASTING. 
(For the Olio.) 



After the leap o*er ditch and gate. 
And driving, earlf, wearied, late. 
Along his lordship's deer estate. 

With dogs to limp scarce able ; 
Powder and shot in firing spent 
To strike like knights at tournament^ 
And horses to be rubbed are sent 

To banquet in the stable. 

The iport, the game, the mettled chase. 
The deeds are done from place to place. 
And riders safe are face to face. 
And venison tweetly stinking; 
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The dinner ended, winee in ttoree 
Are drank, and bralths succeed the roan } 
The lawyer nods, the vicar snores, 
And half the Jockies bUnking. 

The song in death's behalf resounds. 
The echoes join like yelping hounds. 
And to be merry. Punch abounds, 

And Beynard*8 tall is creaming: 
The glasses to the lip convey 
That which the head to heels gives sway. 
And none can straightly walk away, 

Though the hunting moon is beaming. 

Sense dira, aod folly*s Unghter feigns. 
Weakness controls the ' loins and reins,' 
The daring racer scoars the plains. 

And fancy's vot*rIes follow : 
The glasses on the tables reel, 
The chairs and floor the clamour feel, 
Bnt not with lightness, toe and heelj 

But weight and te-ipsi hallo. 

The * Venison Feast,* as head-ache? know. 
Hearts which in hunting features glow. 
Feats heap'd in memory's pleasant flow. 

By country gents are treasured : 

Since ' Cranboiirne Chase' no more Is dear. 

May bucks and does give fresh career^ 

And each autumnal passing year, 

With Aarto humane, be measured 1 

P. 



THE UNSEASONABLE RESUR- 
RECTION. 



dow to know who disturbed the family 
at such an unseasonable hour, and briefly 
told him how she had escaped, request- 
ing him to be ouick^ forfshe shivered in 
the night air. But the incredulous ser- 
vant considered her a phantom, and fled 
in the utmost alarm to tell his master that 
the spirit of. his departed mistress was 
knocking at the door for admittance. 

His master treated him as a fool, and 
ordered him instantly to open the door, 
and enquire the person's business, which 
he at length did ; but no sooner did he 
distinguish the features of his so lately 
interred mistress, than the light fell from 
his hand, and he swooned at her feet. 
The §/ood lady, trembling with the cold, 
passed over the unfortunate man, and en- 
tering, encountered her husband in the 
passage, whom with difficulty she per- 
suaded or rather held from flying also, 
till other senses than that of sight had 
convinced him of the corporal presence 
of his dear spouse, who having been put 
to bed, and taken due care of, resumed 
her place in society, and for seven years 
after she had been buried, performed the 
duties of a good mother ^nd mistress of 
a family. J. M . 



The following narrative, which we 
have been favoured with from a corres- 
pondent, is a translation of an account 
of a singular transaction contained in an 
old French work, entitled the " Travels 
of Maximilian Mission through Germany 
and Itoly in the year 1687." Most of 
our readers will readily perceive it contains 
the ground work of the highly interesting 
tale, the Sexton of Cologne, which we 
gave in our sixteenth number. 

In the year 1571, at Cologne, in Ger- 
many, the wife of a Consul, having been 
buried with a valuable ring on her fin- 
ger, the grave -digger opened the tomb 
the following night to possess himself of 
the jewel. Imagine his consternation at 
finding the hand which he had taken 
hold of, press his own ; but when the 
good lady grasped it hard, and endea- 
voured to raise herself from the coffin, 
without any ceremony he disengaged him- 
self in an instant, and fled precipitately, 
with more fear than gallantry. 

The revivified lady, whose trance the 
roguish sexton had disturbed, having ex- 
tricated herself from her earthy tenement, 
and enveloped her person with all beco- 
ming decency in the cerements of the grave, 
proceeded home, and knocked loudly at 
the door. She addressed the servant by 
name, who thrust his head out of a win- 



DEITY. 
From an unjinished Poem, entitled, 
" The Omnipotence of the Deity," by 
R. Jarman. 

rFor the Olio J 

There Is in Dkitt a wonderous span. 
That far outreaches all the thought of man; 
Bewilders reason, when she strives to rove 
Through the vast mazes of the pathless grove ; 
Malces Fancy wonder as she wings her flight. 
Her bright eyes dazzled, round the darlceain 

light} 
Seems to the tired mind an endless space. 
Without one spot by which its shape to trace i 
Presents a desert to the mental eye, 
Without one pool of information nigh ; 
Malces man to ithrink into himself again. 
And own bis wisdom, as his folly, vain I 

There is a wilderlng grandeur meets the soul, 
Wben it would upwards to its Makrr roll. 
Which makes it teel how useless its toil. 
Where Fate and Nature Join the search to foil ! 
Fate made us mortal, and a mortal mind 
In vain its maker's nature seeks to find : 
Nature lias given us a thought, may rise 
Above tlie hangings of yon clouded skies. 
Take in the beautiea of a heavenly world. 
And read the wonders which are there uuf url'd i 
But not to know the Powkr that rules tbem all. 
Or read His being at whose nod they fall : 
No 1 Hk, whom Fate and Nature own for lord. 
Has wiU*d our powers with our state t' accord ; 
Nor given to man to grasp what angels And 
Beyond the knowledge of celestial kind : 
Mortals may raise their babel wisdom high. 
But none the ncar^ to their God come nigh ! 
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STANSAS, 

fFriiten under a Pencil Drawtnsr of La 

SoBur de Dido, in a Lady* 8 A&um* 

(For the Olio.) 

As I gSMd intent on the peneiU'd p«g*, 
I thought could iMight thai sorrow assuage, 
That grief which harrows the inmost heart. 
And shooU through the anul with a restless 

darti 
It must he to Tiew where the pencil's trace 
Has marked the lineaments of some fhce, 
Which mortal eye may ne'er again see. 
Which we never can view till from earth set 

free I 

J gased, and I sigh*d o'er the pendll'd page» 
For I thought it a type of thai joyous age, 
The spring-time of life, when the budding 

mind 
Beceives impressions of every kind : 
When with fancy's eye we seem to view 
Our fond hopes tinged with the rainbow's hue } 
When the heart is all hope^ and the thoughts 

all fire. 
Ere dull disappointment hat damp'd deaire. 

I sigh'd o'er the vaiioaa eyee, which I thought 
Would gase with delight where the pencil has 

wrought 
With such exquisite sUU-for I thought 'mongst 

them*aU 
Must be many who knew disappointment's 

gall; • 
Who had tasted how different life's after«years, 
(When time has wove round ns his garland of 

cares,) 
To that tihie, when 'tis vlew'd by the bright 

eye of youth, 
Srethe young heart hath tasted of sorrow or 

ruth. 

B.F. 



^t €tt\ii«M* (No. 5.) 

. (For the Olio, J 

MR. J. C. NIGHtlNGALE. 

* Time heu thinn'd his flowing hair.' 

''■ When tiie Cecilian Society was held in 
Painters* Hall, Trinity Lane, Mr. J. C. 
Night ingale was proposed and admitted as 
a violoncello player ; but^ having access 
to the organ in Cumberland Street Chapel^ 
by the permission of the minister, Mr. 
Brown, and the organist, Mr. Leveque, 
he took lessons on this instrument, and 
practised so indefatigably, that he soon 
played during divine service for his pre- 
ceptor, and, like Mr. Harper, his cotem- 
porary on the trumpet, outmastered the 
master.* Puttinf this consideration aside, 

* The Olympian and the Pythian games 
were as famous for musical contests as for 
those of wrestling acid ruonlng; even atDelos, 
in remote antiquity, musical games were ce- 
lebrated, in which Homer himself Beems to 
have performed. (See Homer's Hymn to 
Apollo, quoted by Thucydldes.; At the Gre- 
clan games, the musical Instmments employed 
weretrumptu, 0utes, and lyres. Herodotus 



we observe that Irlr. J. G. Nightm|[ale 
may be called a self-taught musician. 
His studies were pursued more by enthu- 
siastic impulse in oratorios, tlian direction 
from eminent men as to his future ac- 
quirements in the order of scientific me- 
lodists. Choosing Handel's works for his 
execution, he ran a wise course, leaving^ 
theory to be felt as his practical know- 
ledge strengthened, and as he was com- 
petent to perform. Then, tiving near the 
chapel, he persevered with solitary, but 
pleasurable diligence, and combated and 
overcame obstacles neither few nor small : 
he grasped them with so much determina- 
tion, that the rapidity of his finger, the 
extent of his octaves, the tenacity of his 
ear, the easy flow of his harmony, and 
the success attending his efforts, amalga- 
mated with a great portion of taste and 
originalitv, that the circle of bis fame, like 
that of the water when impressed by a 
heavier body from a small indention, 
spread wide and wider in the regions of 
tone. His capacity for the organ thus dis* 
covered, he abandoned the rosining the 
strings, and on the first vacancy was jea- 
lously f chosen organist to the Society, and 

of Bf egara was the most fsaoiis trumpeter of 
antiquity, having gained the prise at this kind 
of music fifteen times. He was a man (not 
like Harper) of gigantic siie and enormous ap- 
petite, (Harper is moderate in hfsgustations), 
and his longs were sn powerful in blowing the 
trumpet, that he could not be heard with saftty 
but at a great distance. But on theae occasions 
fk'om the danger of blowing the last blast, they 
were thankful when they found themselves 
alive and well when their §oIm were ended. 
Archlas, the celebrated trumpeter of Hybka 
dedicated a sUtue to Apollo, In gratitude for 
his having been ^le to proclaim the (rfympic 
games with his trumpet three times without 
« bursting his cheeks, or a blood vessel, thooxh 
he sounded all his force, and without a mussle. 
(It should seem, by the way, that the cheeks 
being drawn in, as by the trumpet, horn and 
bugle players of our days, is an improved ad- 
vantage — for cherubs, boreases, and all the 
ancient wind sounders are driiwn with puffed 
countenances, and in accordance with Shak- 
speare, in King Lear's awful apostrophe,— 

' Blow wind and crack your cheeks.') 

Lucius tells us, with greater gravity, that Har- 
monedes, a young flute player and acholar of 
Timotheus, at his first public performance, in 
order to elevate and sturprise, commenced his 
solo with so violent a blast, that he breathed 
hla last breath into his flute, and died upon 
the spot. Mr. Hyde, once a well-known trum- 
peter at the Cecilian Society, and all the emi- 
nent concerts and oratorios, put the cup too 
often to his lip to keep his lip in order} bat, 
much to Mr. Harper's better management and 
self-denial, he abstains from the eup, and his 
lip is always in a good state of pressure, so as 
never to fail him In the hour of need. 

t This epithet needs explanation— the troth 
io, two or three other young organists looked 
with jealousy on the rising fame of Mr. J. C. 
N. and solicited the honour to become organ* 
ists to the Society, both ftnr practice aad f 
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has been the faithful and peaceable per- 
former on all subsequent occasions. His 
head is a fine study for the phrenological 
school^|;,with no Gall in it. He is born a 
musician. Nothing is too difficult for his 
reading eve, galloping fingers and all 
compassed ear : he maxes 

* The hMYlog bellows blow, 

The oivana apeak. 

And many reod thesklea with loudapplaoae.' 

His intimacy with the late Mr. Russell 
gAve him much strength and popularity. 
He gradually attained the rules and prin- 
ciples of composition, and at Mr. R.'s de- 
cease was elected organist to the Foundlmg 
Hospital. He also contested previously 
with able organists, and successfully ob- 
tained the relative situations for which he 
became candidate, gradually rising into 
eminence. His ^eueral conduct being 
unexceptionable, his private teaching and 
miscellaneous engagements are of a profit- 
able but laborious class. Not a sacred 
concert of any note is held without him, 
or his brother, or both. He has taken his 
degrees, and his compositions are some- 
times original. His earlier trifles con- 
sist of songs and glees^ and are remark- 
able for a pleasing simplicity. His ora- 
torios, dirges, and variations are popular 
and of the inter regnum style. 

His soul is wrapped in the volume of 
melody, and his application to its fulness 
and glory is a cause for regret as it respects 
his health ; and those by whom he is re- 
spected, and for whom he labours, are 
solicitous for his relaxing from his more 
weighty responsibilities. Prudence, sober* 
ness and discretion have guided his f^et ; 
and, if his mind does not possess literary 
stores, he manifests a virtuous adherence 
to his well-being in the middle term of 
life. MuscuLi/s. 



BETROSPECTION. 

A FKAOMBNT. 

(For the Olio J 

Tes it is eweet 
To cast a retrospective glance upon 
The scenes, friends and pleasures of our early 

yonth 
That BOW have paaa*d away ; to conjure up 
The recollectiona of our inftincy, 
Oar childhood's prattle, slre*s approving smile. 
And mother's fond embrace, destin*d for me, 
Alaa 1 no more : to call to mind the dreams, 
The vain fanaglnings of boyhood's days. 
The ardent wishes to become a man, 
Unconsdoua of the sorrows manhood brings*' 
Then to review the days of after years— 
When first we enter'd on the world, which 

seem'd 
Quite full of sweets deUcious, like a rich 
And beautiful paiterre, whose fragrance flll*d 



The pairing air with odours « when the eye 
Which now with dark suspicion looka upon 
All things around, with admiration beam'd. 
And call'd each object fair and beautiful) 
And when the heart, wrapp'd up in innocence. 
Measured all others by ito own sweet stondard, 
And fear'd no guile because itself was pure. 

But to compare the past with what we now 

are, 
The former with the present ; now the mind. 
Whose structure once was beauteous to behold. 
Hath been laid waate and desoUte. by the wild. 
Wild blast of some friend's treachery, wholnd 

gain'd 
Our eonfidence to betray it } to perceive 
The fading of our brightest visions : and the 

wreck 
Of our most fond desires i to find ourselves 
Cast by an adverse wave on some rude shore— 
Oh I it is misery insiqyporUble. X. 



PROFESSIONAL SKETCHES, 
^r. Abefnethy, 

Continued from pctge 280. 

After all, now that age and much 
bodily suffering have soured his disposi- 
tion, Mr. Ai)ernethy is a strange com- 
pound of eccentricity, ill-humour, bene- 
volence, and talent. His churlishness — 
we must sav, much exaggerated^-is fa- 
miliar to all, and various causes have 
been assigned for its existence. Those 
who know Mr. Abemethy best, attri- 
bute it in some measure to affectation, 
and to an impatient ill-humour, induced 
by study and illness. He is certainly 
not enthusiastically attached to the wear- 
ing and tearing drudgeries of -the pro- 
fession. He would nUher be consmied 
at home; and, until very recenUy, he 
would rather be employed amidst his 
pupils at the hospital, than amongst his 
patients out of it. Most of our popular 
surgeons have risen to eminence, not 
altogether by their talent, but by ex- 
treme attention, and by dcill in opera- 
ting — two qualifications most assiduously 
shunned by Mr. Abemethy. As to 
the first, he is too indolent, and too ca- 
pricious to attend to it, excepting in cases 
of real and extreme urgency; and as 
to the second, he regards it almost with 
contempt. An operation, he says, is the 
reproach of surgenr, and a surgeon should 
end.eavour to avoid such an extremity by 
curing his patient without having recourse 
to it. It IS upon this principle that Mr. 
Abemethv has acted during the whole 
course of his long professional career, 
and it is astonishing how much good he 
has effected by so acting, to the great 
annoyance of the pupils, by the way, 
who used to complam Ditterly of the pau- 
city of opeitttions at " Baftholomew's." 
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lu factj Mr. Aberaethy is a man of pro- 
found^ unrivalled practical science. His 
intimate knowledge of anatomy, and 
more especially of practical physiology 
and chemistry, his comprehensive and 
well-informed mind; his acute percep- 
tion, and his habits of deep and constant 
reflection, enable him to enect that good 
which, notwithstanding his churlishness, 
so many have experienced ; and those 
who have seen him, as we have, going 
round the wards of the hospital, and 
attendino^ to the complaints and suffer- 
ings of the poor patients with all the in- 
terest of true benevolence, would lament 
that he should so studiously withhold 
such attention from the wealthier and 
more respectable classes of society. Yet 
notwithstanding the occasional rudeness 
of his manner, (for, after all, it is only 
occasional) there is no person in the pro- 
fession whose opinion we prize so much. 
In a case of real danger and importance, 
he will evince all the attention and an- 
xiety that are necessary ; but it must be 
indeed a ** trial of temper," to a person 
whose mind is so constantly and so deeply 
occupied, to be eternally tormented by 
the never-fading details and tiresome 
twmdle of a selfish and bewildered hy* 
pochondriac. 

u ^We have said, that Mr. Abemethy 
is only occasionally restive, and we 
speak from the conviction of our own 
experience. We hesitate not to declare 
that, to us, Mr. Abemethy has always 
appeared full of whim and drollery, re- 
plete with agreeable information, always 
willing to lend an attentive ear to ne- 
cessary questions, and to impart the 
professional knowledge of which he pos- 
sesses such an extensive store. But one 
thing he cannot abide, that is, an^ in- 
terruption to his discourse. This it is, 
in fact, which so often irritates him, so 
often causes him to snarl. '* People come 
here," he has often said to us, " to con- 
sult me, and they will torture me with 
their long and foolish fiddle-de-dee 
stories; so we quarrel, and then they 
blackguard me all about this large 
town ; but I can't help that.*' Let those 
who wish for Abernethy*s advice, and it 
is well worth having, observe this rule, 
and they and he will part excellent 
friends. Let them tell their case in as 
plain and as few words as possible, and 
then listen to their adviser's remarks with- 
out interruption ; this is the only secret 
of managing this professional bugbear, 
and it is a secret worth knowing. 

That Abemethy is odd all the world 
knows, but his oddity is far more amus- 
ing than repulsive, far more playful than 
bearish. Yates's picture of him last year 



was not bad; neither was it good — ^it 
wanted the raciness of the original. Let 
the reader imagine a smug, elderly, sleek, 
and venerable looking man, approaching 
seventy years of age, rather (as novel 
writers say,) below than above the mid- 
dle height, somewhat inclined to corpu- 
lency, and upright in his carriage withal, 
with his hair most primly powdered, and 
nicely curled round his brow and tem- 
ples : let them imagine such a person in 
sober black, with his feet thrust care- 
lessly into a pair of unlaced half-boots^ 
and his hands into the pockets of his 
" peculiars ;" and they have the '' glo- 
rious John** of thei profession before 
their eyes. The following colloquy, 
which occurred not many days since, 
between him and a friend of ours, is so 
characteristic of the professor, that we 
cannot resist its insertion. 

Having entered the room, our friend 
" opened the proceedings," — " I wish you 
to ascertain what is the matter with my 
eye. Sir. It is very painful, and I am 
afraid there is some great mischief going- 
on," *' Which I can't see," said Aber- 
nethy, placing the patient before the win- 
dow, and looking closely at the eye. 
'* But— "interposed our friend. "Which 
I can't see," again said or rather sung- 
the professor. *' Perhaps not. Sir, but—** 
" Now don't bother '." ejaculated the 
other ; " but sit down, and I'll tell you 
all about it." Our friend sat down ac- 
cordingly, while Abemethy standing with 
his back against the table, thus began : 
•* I take it f jr granted that, in consult- 
ing me, you wish to know what I should 
do for myself were I in a predicament 
similar to yourself. Now, I have no 
reason to suppose that you are in any par- 
ticular predicament ; and the terrible 
mischief which you apprehend, depends, 
I take it, altogether upon the stomach. 
Mind, — at present, I have no reason to 
believe that there is anything else the 
matter with you." (Here my friend was 
about to disclose sundry dreadful mala- 
dies with which he believed himself 
afflicted, but he was hiterrupted with 
"Diddle-dum, diddle-dum, diddle-dum 
dee !*' uttered in the same smooth tone 
as the previous part of the address — and 
he was silent.) *' Now, your stomach 4- 
being out of order, it is my duty to ex- 
plain to you how to put it to rights again ; 
and, in my whimsical way, J shall give 
you an illustration of my position ; for 
i like to tell people something that they 
will remember. The kitchen, that is, 
your stomach, being out of order, the 
garret (pointing to Sie head) cannot be 
right, and egad! every room in the 
house becomes affected. Repair the in- 
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jury in the Jkitchen, — remedy the evil 
there, — (^now don*t bother,) and all 
will be right. This yon must do by 
diet. If you put improper food into your 
stomach, "by Gad you play the very devil 
with it, & with the whole macliine besides. 
Vegetable matter ferments, and becomes 
^seous ; while animal substances are 
changed into a putrid, abominable, and 
acrid stimulus. {DonU bother again /) 
You are going to ask, ' What has all this 
to do with my eye f * I will tell yo\x. 
Anatomy teaches us, that the skin is a 
continuation of the le^mbrane which lines 
the stomach ; and your one observation 
■will mform you, that the delicate linings 
of the mouth, throat, nose, and eyes, are 
nothing more. Now some people acquire 
preposterous noses, others blotches on the 
face and different parts of the body, others 
inflammation of the eyes — all arising from 
irritation of the stomach. People laugh 
at me for talking so much about the sto- 
mach. I sometimes teH this story to forty 
different people of a morning, and some 
won't listen to me, so we quarrel, and 
they go and abuse me all over the town. 
I can't help it — they came to me for my 
advice, and I give it them, if thev will 
take it. I can*t do any more. Well, Sir, 
as to the question of diet. I must refer 
you to my book. (Here the professor smil- 
ed, and continued smiling as he proceeded) 
There are only about a dozen pages — and 
you will find, beginning at page 73, all 
that it is necessary for you to know. I am 
christened * Dr. My book,' and satirized 
under that name all over England ; but 
who would sit and listen to a long lecture 
of twelve pages, or remember one half of 
it, when it was done ? So I have reduced 
my directions into writing, and there they 
are for any body to follow, if they please. 
*' Having settled the question of diet, 
we now come to medicine. It is, or 
ought to be the province of a medical man 
to soothe and assist Nature, not to force 
her. Now, the only medicine I should 
advise you to take, is a dose of a slight 
aperient medicine every morning the first 
thing. I won't stipulate for the dose, as 
that must be regulated by circumstances, 
but you must take «ome ; for whhout it, 
by Gad I your stomach will never be 
right. People go to Harrowgate, and 
Buxton, and Bath, and the devil knows 
where, to drink the waters, and they re- 
turn full of admiration at their surprising 
efficacy. Now these waters contain next 
to nothing of purgative medicine ; but 
they are taken readily, regularly, and in 
such quantities, as to produce the desired 
eflTect. You muslt persevere in this plan. 
Sir, until you experience relief, which 
you certainly will do. I am often asked 



— * Well, but, Mr.Abemethy, why don't 
you practise what you preach ?' I an- 
swer, by reminding the inquirer of the 
parson and the sign -post ; both point the 
way, but neither follow its course." — And 
thus ended a colloquy, wherein is mingled 
much good sense, useful advice, and wim- 
sicality. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Abernethy stands 
unrivalled. His countenance is that of a 
man of great genius ; and a nose of Gre- 
cian form ad(E very considerably to the 
acute expression of his features; while 
his light gre^eyes, always animated, seem 
as if they could pierce through the very 
depths and intricacies of science. His 
forehead is finely formed, and has afford- 
ed Spurzheim (to whosp system of cranio- 
logy Mr. Abernethy to a degree sub- 
scribes,) many a luxurious feast ; while the 
scowl of deep thought, which has cast a 
shade of reflection over his brow, is fre- 
quently dissipated by the smile of humour 
or derision. He begins his lecture in an 
unconstradned familiar tone of voice, gra- 
dually getting more animated and elo- 
quent as he advances toward the pith 
and marrow of his subject; and, after 
lopping off all the absurd and useless 
useless xninuti<z of the science, and after 
refuting all inconsistent theories, he 
arrives at the conclusion, leaving his au- 
ditors deeply impressed with his instruc- 
tion. He IS an excellent chemist, and 
never fails to point out the agency of this 
science in the operations and functions of 
the frame. Of John Hunter he never 
fails to express his admiration and de- 
light ; and repeatedly declares that he 
has done more for the improvement of 
modern surgery than any other individual 
whatever. New Mon, 



A TALE OF THE PYRENEES. 
Continued from page 278. 

Eguiapal obeyed the word, and days 
passed before he again ventured to seek 
the partner of his stolen pleasures, or 
dared run the risk of encountering the 
fiery Etchehon. But he could not wholly 
abandon so confirmed a habit and sys- 
tem of life ; and Etchehon again had 
knowledge of his renewed intercourse 
with Marie. His determination was now 
taken, and executed as follows. 

It was on the same narrow wooden 
bridge over the Adour which has before 
been mentioned, that Eguiapal had to 
pass, on his return homewards from a 
marriage-feast a few miles off. The 
winter's first snow lay on the ground, 
partly liquified, partly congealed, hy the 
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alternate changes of thaw and frosty 
which succeed each other in that climate 
often only for a duration of a few mi- 
nutes. Picking his way slowly and 
deliberately, Eguiapal moved on to the 
bridge ; now humming a scrap of a bri- 
dal song — now letting fall a word or two 
of his thoughts, which had been ren- 
dered rather more volatile than usual 
under the magic of copious libations* 
The name ''Marie** fell from his lips 
more than once with an emphasis of 
considerable tenderness ; and. just as he 
reached the centre of the bridge, he was 
uttering the words, — 

" Toi^foun fldcUeatoi, Marie, 
Fid«Ue toqjoiin a toi/'— 

when his progress and his song were 
stopt in an instant by the appearance of 
Etchehon, who, springing up from the 
other bank, darted upon him, and made 
a bound to clasp htm in his arms. The 
other, urged possibly by despair, pos- 
sibly animated by the liquors he had 
swsJlowed, was not now irresolute in his 
conduct, but opposed himself stoutly to 
his aggressor. They struggled for a 
while toeether, and the superior strength 
of Etchehon had at last succeeded in 
giving him an advantageous hold of his 
antagonist, when his foot, sliding along 
the treacherous surface of snow, failed 
him at the crisis, and botli fell headlong 
to the earth. Their combat was here 
renewed ; neither could regain his foot- 
ing ; but still Etchehon had the mastery 
in the conflict. He contrived to shift a 
little, from time to time, towards the edge 
of the bridge; and, at Isat, seizing a 
moment favourable to his purpose, he 
collected his whole sfrength-Ahrust from 
him, in the direction of the parapet, the 
stunned body of Eguiapal — and rollmg 
and scrambling himself to the same point, 
completed his work by urging him on- 
ward with his own legs, whilst with his 
hands he clung to the bars and side- 
rails of the bridge* A loud splash in 
the waters told of the end of &uiapal. 
Etchehon hhnself, exhausted, but tri- 
umphant, shouted aloud in that his pe- 
rilous situation, and thanked Heaven 
that the hour of retribution had at len^ 
come. His shout was overheard, and oy 
none other than Dominic Etchegogen, to 
whom that bridge had before been so 
nearly fatal. Coming up at the moment, 
he then witnessed the exultation of Et- 
chehon on the scene of his murderous 
success. He charged him with the deed 
-^he warned him of his crime. Con- 
victed now of mortal sin, nothing would 
save him from the vengeance of that 



law which he had so often outraged. 
He was proceeding to seize the criminal, 
whilst others were flockii^ to the spot 
to secure him, but their intentions were 
frustrated. Stiil hanging by his arms, 
and but little supported oy the buttress 
that swelled out beneath him, Etchehon 
suddenly lifted himself upwards, and, 
bounding towards the level of the bridge, 
effecting a secure footing. Then, loudly 
entreating a moment's pause, he uttered 
these words :— 

" Friends ! I have not offended you 
willingly; the cai&"e of my error lies 
low beneath those" waters. You say 
that death is at hand for me also ; you 
speak truly. If I do not again see my 
wife, tell her that we may meet in hea- 
ven, if she now can repent of her cruel- 
ties to me. Her good is at my heart, 
I love her still, I love her for ever. Let 
my name pass away from your traditions, 
but not from her memory. Bid her 
weep for me, as she will do for the sin- 
ner whom she preferred to me. I fol- 
low hun !•' 

He leaped from the bridge, and th& 
waters, which were ruffled irith his 
fall, soon passed quietly and smoothly 
over his stiffened corpse. — Old Mon. 

DBMADBS RBPROOF TO THB ATHKNIANS. 

This famous orator of Athens, two 
thousand years ago, convened the Athe- 
nians, in order that they might hear an 
oration from him. After a ?reat crowd 
of them were assembled, and very atten- 
tive, Demades thus began : — '* The God- 
dess Ceres, a swallow, and an eel, travel- 
ling together, arrived upon the banks of a 
river. The swallow flew over to the 
other side, the eel swam through under 
the water.** Havin? thus said, the orator 
held his peace. After waiting awhile, 
the Athenians eagerly called to him to 
proceed in his speech, and to tell them 
in what manner Ceres crossed the river. 
He replied, '' All that I know concerning 
her is, that she is exceedingly angry at 
you for neglecting the affairs of your city, 
and giving earto fables." They were no 
wiser in the days of St. Paul, who tells 
us, " That the Athenians spent their time 
in nothuig else but either to tell or to bear 
some new thing.*' According to the ac- 
counts of travellers, they are sdll of the 
same disposition. 

THE DOMESTIC HABITS OF DR. PALBT. 

This celebrated writer *' would em- 
ploy himself in his Natural TheoJogy, and 
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then gather his peas for dinner, very 
likely gathering some hint for his work 
at the some time. He would converse 
with his clas^cal neighbour, Mr. Yates, 
or he would reply to his invitation that 
he could not come, for that he was 
busy knitting. He would station himself 
at his garden wall, which overhung the 
river, and watch the progress of a cast 
iron bridge in building, aS^ing questions 
of the architect, and carefully examining 
every pin and screw with which it was put 
together. He would loiter along a 
river, with his angle rod, musing upon 
what he supposed to pass in the mind 
of a pike when he bit, and when he re- 
fused to bite, or he would stand by the 
sea-side, and speculate upon what a 
young shrimp could mean by jumping in 
the sun. 

'^ With the handle of his stick in his 
mouth, he would move about his garden 
in a short hurried step, now stopping to 
contemplate a butterfly, a flower, or a 
snail, and now earnestly engaged in some 
new arrangement of his flower pots. 

'* He would take from his own table 
to his study the back bone of a hare, or 
a fish's head, and he would put out of 
his pocket, after a walk, a plant or stone, 
to be made tributary to an argument. 
His manuscripts were as motley as his 
occupations, the workshop of a mind 
ever on the alert, evidences mixed up 
with memorandums for his will, an in- 
teresting discussion brought to an un- 
timely end by the hiring of servants, the 
letting of fields, sending his boys to 
school, reproving the refractory members 
of an hospital, here a dedication, there 
one of his children's exercises— in ano- 
ther place a receipt for cheap soap. He 
would amuse his fire-side by family 
anecdotes: how one of his ancestors, 
(and he was praised as a pattern of per- 
severance) separated two pounds of whhe 
and black pepper, which had been acci- 
dently mixed, ' patient ptdveris,* he 
might truly have aidded ; and how, when 
the PcUey armt were wanted, recourse 
was had to a family tankard which was 
supposed to bear them^ but which ho 
always took a malicious pleasure in in- 
sisting it had been bought at a sale. 

' Hsc est 
Vita •olntorummUera ambltione grarique }* 

the life of a man far more happily spent 
than in the composition of political 
pamphlets, or in the nurture of political 
discontent." Q. Rev. 

ROBIN HOOD^ 

The true name of the renowned Robin 
Hood was Robin Fitz-6oth ; the addition 



of Filz, common to many Norman names 
was afterwards omitted, or dropped. The 
two last letters tk being turned into d, 
he was called bv the common people 
Ood, or Hood. This famous outlaw and 
deer-stealer, who robbed the rich and 
spared the poor, was a man of quality, 
grandson to Ralph Fitz-ooth, Earl of 
Kyme, a Norman, whose name is in a 
roll of Battle- Abbey amongst the Nor- 
mans there. He came into England with 
William Rufus. Robin Hood's maternal 
grandfather, was Gilbert de Gaunt, Earl 
of Lincoln ; his grandmother was the 
Lady Roiaa de Vere, sister to the Eari of 
Oxford, and Countess of Essex, from 
whom the town of Royston, where she 
was buried, takes its name. Robin Hood's 
father William was under the guardian- 
ship of Robert, Earl of Oxford, who, 
by the Kind's order, gave to him in mar- 
riage the third daughter of Lady Roisia. 

The coat-armour borne by Robin 
Hood was Gules, two bends engrailed Or. 

At Kirklees, in Yorkshire, the seat of 
the Armitage family, formerly a benedic- 
tine nunnery, Robin Hood lies buried 
under a grave stone, which lately re- 
mained there, near the park. The in- 
scription upon it is now illegible ; but the 
epitaph, which run as follows, was pre- 
served by Dr. Gales, Dean of York, 
among, his papers. 

Hear, undcmead dis laitl atean 
Lais Robert Earl of Huntingtun. 
Nea arcir ver ac hie sa geud : 
An pipl kauld him Robin Heud. 
Sick utlauz ac hi, an is men 
YU EogUnd nivr si agen* 

Obiit 2« KaL Dekembris. 1247. 

It appears by the pedijgree of Robin 
Hood, that he had some title to the Earl- 
dom of Huntingdon. 



(a bridle for a scold) 

'the CUCKING stool, OR COKB STOOL. 

The useful instrument of minor police 
bearing the above appellation, new be- 
come obsolete, was much in use among 
our Saxon ancestors, who had very 
summary modes of punishing offences 
committed within the view and hear- 
ing of occasional passengers : they used 
to call it tcealding stole, and drench- 
ing (epencan) stole, from the custom of 
throwing buckets of water over the cul- 
prit ; it also obtained at different periods^ 
the names of tumbrel and trebucket. 
" Every one," says Kitchen, ** having 
view of frankpledge, ought to have a 
pillory and tumbrel. It has likewise been 
termed (from another use to which it was 
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properly applied*) the gazing stole, and 
ofiPenders were to be ducked in stercore, 
in some muddy or stinking pond ; it was 
therefore in Domesday c^led Cathedra 
9tercorig. It is stated by Mr. Moser, in 
his Vestiges, that there was a stool or 
chair of this kind erected over the prison, 
called the Tim in Cornhill, which was of 
e^eat use in correcting the exuberant 
loquacity of the civic livery women. 
This machine was placed on the edge of 
the stone conduit, so that the tankard- 
bearers and bucket-pirls could, with . 
great convenience, administer quantum 
tufficit of the cooling medicine so liber- 
ally supplied below. But although this 
mode of treating scolds was excellent, 
yet it was not quite so efficacious as that 
practised at Congletonf and Maccles- 
field, in either of which towns, the of- 
fending fair one was obliged to stand, at 
least one hour in the market or other pub- 
lic place, with a bridle, most ingeniously 
constructed for the purpose over her 
mouth. This rhetorical curb was so 
tightly bound, that the sufferer could not 
reply to the numerous observations, how- 
ever provoking, that might be made upon 
her disgraceful situation and condition. 
From this custom came the phrase. 

To hfidXe a woraan't tong^ie : 
a practice which teemed with advantages, 
as it forced the lovely culprit *'to hear 
without reply;" it also taught her pa- 
tience in adversity, and the Epictetean 
maxim, *' to hear and to forbear" 

ALICE PIERCE. 

Alice Pierce, concubine to Edward III, 
was, in the latter end of his reign, so im- 
pudent, presuming upon his favour, 
whose weakness she had subdued, that she 
herself would sit in courts of justice to 
effect her own desires ; and at a parlia- 
ment held the 50lh year of his reien at 
her suit, she caused Sir Peter de la Mare 
to be committed to perpetual imprison- 
ment at Nottingham. 



€ountvieg. 

A FUNERAL SOLEMNITY AT SALERNO. 

M. Galiffe, in his work on ItaJy and 
its inhabitants, says, at Salerno, *' I saw 
a funeral ceremony which is worth de- 

• The correction of short weights and mea- 
sures, and also of fraud s by brewers and bakers. 

t Chesh!re.,For an account of asimilar pun<^ 
iahment practised at -Montgomtry^ see No. 
*i p. 77, of our first volume. 



scribing. The corpse of a woman was 
brought to the church, laid not in, but 
upon a coffin, covered with fine cloth^ 
with gold fringe and tassels. The body 
was very decently attired, and showetl 
the deceased to have been a person in a 
respectable station of life ; but the only 
attendants were a young man, who pre- 
ceded it with a torch, four penitents in 
their white gowns and masks, who car- 
ried the bier, and a woman who follow* 
ed. As soon as they came into the 
church, a monk began to sing the office 
for the dead, to which one of the peni- 
tents shouted or rather yelled the res- 
ponses. The latter bad' very comfort- 
ably seated himself in a chair, with his 
greasy cap on his head, and during all 
the time that he was thus joining in the 
service, he was busily occupied in pack- 
ing up ^e mortuary cloth, the gowns 
and omer paraphernalia^ which had been 
hired for the ceremony. He mingled the 
two occupations with the utmost compo- 
sure and impartiality, sometimes sinking 
with one end of the packing strings ia 
his mouth ; and the whole proceeding was 

the oddest burlesaue of devotion ^the 

most comical solemnity I ever beheld. 
As soon as the singing was concluded, 
they placed the body in a vessel like a 
kneading-trough on the floor, and the 
woman took away the pillows which had 
supported her departed friend (or mis- 
tress's) head together with the white 
shoes from her feet, thereby exposing a 
pair of ragged stockings. A trap door, 
formed of two square stones, was then 
raised, and one of the men taking the 
body in his arms, carried it down a flight 
of steps into a spacious vault below,, 
where he placed it in an arm chair, in a 
numerous circle of dead gentlemen and 
ladies, who were all in a like manner 
gravely seated round the vault, waiting 
till the places should be entirely occu- 
pied. When the circle is complete, all 
the corpses are then taken together, and 
thrown, without further ceremony, into 
another and a deeper vault. When I 
observed to one of the attendants, that 
the stench of all these bodies must be 
dreadful, and might even be pestilential 
in summer, the man replied, «* What 
shall I say to you ? — it is our profession." 
(" E nostra arte.") Just as if his health, 
and that of his brother '' artists," were 
all that I could be solicitous about. 

THALES. 

This philosopher, prestby his mother to 
enter into a state of wedlock whilst a youth. 
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replied, " It was not yet time." When 
advanced in years, her request was re- 
peated ; then he told her, *^ It was too ]ate 
fn life." 

LORD BURLEIGH 

Was very much pressed by some of the 
divines in his time, in a body, to make 
some alteration in the Liturc^y. He de- 
ared them to go into the next room by 
themselves, and bring him in their unani- 
mous opinion upon some of the 'disputed 
points. They returned to him, however, 
very soon, without being able to agree.-— 
*' Why, gentlemen,** said he, " how can 
you expect that I should alter any point in 
dispute, when you, who must be more 
competent, from your situation, to judge 
than I can possibly be, cannot agree 
among 'yourselves m what manner you 
would have me alter it." 



SIR THOMAS BROWN 

Tells us, " That beggars, by their daily 
observations of people's faces, make a 
shrewd guess at the tender and compas- 
sionate, and, therefore, lift up their tone 
and pursue those they esteem merciful 
with the greatest passion and concern." 

TO THE MEMORY OP CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

(IJpon the banks of the Clyde, Mr. 
Todd, of Glasgow, has erected a temple 
to the memory of the late Mr. Fox, and 
under his bust, by Nolleken?, are these 
beautiful lines, written by Mr. Roscoe.) 

Champion of freedom ! whote exalted mind 
Grasped at the general good of human-kind ! 
Patriot I whose Tiew could stretch from pole to 

pole. 
And wldlst he bleat his country, lov*d the whole, 

A bookseller's REASON. 

Cawthome, the bookseller, would not 
treat with Henry for the purchase of a 
History of the Islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, because he had no views to ac- 
company it.— *' Nay, Sir," said he, '* I 
have recently refused from a Scottish au- 
thor as well written a book as ever I read, 
and for the same reason — ^the public jorc- 
fer books with pictures in them ! ! I" 



Upon one of the private days for view- 
ing tne Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
Fusieli coming in contact with Nollekens, 
who at that time had a scorbutic irruptiou 
on half his mouth and chin, fell back and 
said, ^* Why, Nollekens, what the devil's 
♦he matter with you ? You look like Va- 
lentine and Orson united — one half shaved 
and the other not at all." — Mr. Nollekens 
greatly annoyed the members of the Aca- 



demy by ,cou|hing incessantly when they 
were engaged in re-touching their pic- 
tures, before the opening of an exhibition. 
As he was passing Fuseli, after coughing 
several times, he muttered, ** Oh ! dear, I 
am sure 1 shall die !" To which Fuseli 
humorously replied, " While you have a 
cough, Nollekens, you can never die !"— 
Nollekens* Life and Times. 

NIGHT AMUSEMENT IN INDIA. 

A curious scene is exhibited when a 
European is disappointed in obtaining 
musquito-curtains. He lies down, faint 
with the heat, anticipating a night of re- 
freshment and repose. He begins to get 
sleepy ; his mouth opens ; his eyes shut ; 
he sinks, perhaps, into partial unconscious- 
ness. — Hollo ! what is this ? He starts 
up — seizes on his own nose and ears, and 
begins to swear and lay about him like a 
trooper. The enemy retreats from the nose 
and ears with a furious buzz ! buzz ! 
buzz ! and a detachment commences an 
attack upon his feet. In go their lances— 
out comes the blood; the exasperated 
stranger aims an annihilating blow at the 
place, and is instantly taken by tlie nose 
again. Dislodged from the front, they 
fasten upon tlie flank ; and if beaten in the 
flank, they deploy upon the rear; fists 
and lances fly about in all directions ; — 
the man cries ** d— -n," and the mosquito 
cries ** buzz !" In conclusion, the suf- 
ferer has just to choose between giving up 
his blood to the conquerors, who will 
never retire till they have sucked to re- 
pletion, and sitting up and fighting it out 
manfully till morning. In either case, he 
retires from his gory bed with a determi- 
nation to beg, borrow, or steal musquito- 
curtains. Week, Rev, 



ANOTHER BATCH. 

Why is the main-spring of a watch the 
same when you break it as it was before ? 
— Because it's a-last-tick (elastic^. 
V" Why is a man who beats his wife like 
a quack medicine ? — Because E-lix-ir. 

Why is marriage like truth ? — Because 
it's a certain -tie. 

Why is a stick shop -man sure to de- 
ceive you 7— Because he's a bamboo-seller. 

Why are clumsy servants hke the sea 
among* rocks ? — Because they're breakers. 

Why would the present Lord Chancel- 
lor, if he were swallowed by a whale, be 
like Sir Francis Burdett ? — Because he'd 
become a baron-eat. Lit. Gaz. 

THE WORTHY BARONET's LAST. 

Why is a good fire like a glutton ? — 
Because it is a great h-eate^. Xoida. 
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Not* ISjOnr Saint, who by birtii was a Saxon princeta, was 
abbaea 4^a conrent at Str«enahalt« in Yorkshire. 
Ear teaming and pitty wav lo mneh eatecmed in 
the aeventh centanr, that a synod >held at that 
time about the celebration of Easter consulted 
her. She died A.D. 880. 

l&SO.— 9lcd on this daf at LeltHltr Abbey, on his 
way to tiie Tower, of a Axatf llardlnal Wolsey. 
This talented but arohltioaf man gained so com- 
plete an ascendancy orer Henry VIII, that daring 
the greater part of his reign everT thing, pre* 
▼loos to his disgrace, was CMidacted by him. 

St. Pontlan was chosen pope instead of Uvhaat 
A.D.28t. He was Iwnished by Alexander Sevihis 
to the island of Sardinia, where he was maiiyr- 
ed during a persecution raised by his successor 
a gainst the Chriatlans in the year 28&. 

1824.— A tremendoea hurricane waaexperienced ok 
this day on the coast of' England, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden,and Bossia, St. Petersbnrgh belpg 
Inundated. «^ •» 

St. Edmund waa Itlng of the East Angles. He being 
invaded bylhe Danes in 870, and unable to rcsiat 
them, heroicalljoffered tosurrender himtelf a pri* 
soner proyidea t^fy would spare his subjects*' 
The Danes, hoMlfr, having selied Mm,tis0d< 
their utmost en49p»urs to in<bioe Sdmond Uh 
renounce his relimn ; finding • him Arm and 
their efforts unaTailing, they first beat him with 
clubs, then bound him to a stake, and afterwards 
killed him with arrows. His body was interred 
In a town where Sigebert and one of his prede- 
ieskors had built a church : afterwards, in honor 
of his name, a move ag|M(ras boUding was erect- 
ed, w^ich together imh the town, was called 
St. Edmundabnry, now Bdry 9t. Edmunds. 

Oelasias, who was by birth ad African, succeeded 
Felix III, in the Papacy » he ei^lled mt Mani- 
cheans out of Boaie, andfi|i«4iematisedthe king 
of the Vandals, far Arlanism. Be died a. d. 498. 

17fi8.~Anniveraary of tha^irictery obtained by i;ord 
Hawlie, overtheFrendiieet, InQolberon Bay, 
under the cooamand of If. Conflans, thou^ 
it was a lee-shore, and the aea ran high, in the 
midst of a storm, which rendered the aervlee 
particularly hasardous. 

St. Cecilia was a Roman lady. She waa early con. 
verted to the faith, and forcibly compelled to 
become the wife of Valerian, who she convert- 
ed, together with his brother Tiburtius, and an 
offlcer named Maximus. Their conversion led 
to their martyrdom, which took place A.D. 280. 

1776.— Died on this day. Sir John Httl, the medi* 
cal pimctitfoner, and volominoua i|riter..% This 
anther, who was an empiric, produced a System 
of Botany, under the patronage of the Earl of 
Bute. Be was also the author of Mrs Glasse's' 
Cookery, the Supplement to Chaialier^ Diction- 
ary, a Natnral Hiatory, some novels, and a fe^r 
farces. Bis dramatic labours brought him faato 
a controversy with Garrick, who ridiculed hlia 
in the following epigram : 
For physic and farces his equal there scarce i i. 
Bis nroes are physic. Ills phvsic a fkrce ia« 
' '' St. Clement succeeded Cletus in the pontificatsA.)). 
91. He Is supposed to have died a natural walk 
in the time of Tn^^^ny but his legend states him to 
have been yiartyrcd, by being cast iittothesA 
with an anchor fisstened to hla neck. 
• 24 These saints were beheaded at Cordova A.n. 8&1 . 

1790.— Death of the celebrated historian Bobert 
Benry, the snthor of the greatly esteemed His- 
tory of England. 
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ISA BELLE DE^ JAUNAY ; 

OR, 

THE RIVAL SUITORS. 

Nothing was ever more ridiculous than 
the coxcombry of an old Frenchman of 
the time of Louis XIV. Old age, like 
death, is a calamity which inust be brave- 
ly encountered face to face ; he who thinks 
' to evade either is equally a fool. lu that 
day, in, France, old men painted their fa- 
ces, wore false teeth and eyebrows, enor- 
inous 'perukes concealed their grey hairs ; 
plaister JUled^ up the furrows m their 
cheeks ; and, clad in the latest fashion, 
stuffed out, ruffled, and gold-laced, they 
freapently ventured to address their love 
to the young and beautiful, and were not 
always unsuccessful ; for who can calculate' 
upidjil^ihe result of female caprices ! 

isabelle de Jaunay .was young and hand- 
some, with a heart which love h^ never 
troubled, and spirits buoyant as youth 
could make them. The Count D'Arcy- 
was selected for the husband of Jsabelle 
by her father, who judged of his 

voL.n. X 



fitness solely from the number of arpents 
of which his estate consisted, and the nu- 
merous chateaux in which the Count kept 
up establishments. Taking these into con- 
sideration, old De Jaunay found the Count 
the most accomplished man in the world 
for a son-in-law. Isabelle had never loved, 
nay I)ardly thought of the passion : not to 
have thought of it at all would have been 
unnatural ; but the truth was, she had 
never troubled her head about it, because 
she had never yet seen any one who at- 
tracted her affections. When her father 
expressed his wishes to her respecting the 
Count D*Arcy she gave a sort of indif- 
ferent assent. 

** I must be married, papa, I suppose, 
and therefore it does not much matter to 
whom. When I am married, I shall have 
my liberty you know." 

" D*Arcy is very rich, ^y love, and' 
you act like a dutiful daughter. I will 
introduce him to you to-morrow." 

" Is the Count young or old, papa ?" 

** Not very old, my dear. The Baronne 
de Sablon married at your age, and her 
husband was fifteen years older than 
D'Arcy." 

47 
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*' And what age is he, papa V* 

" Just over sixty, my love ; but he 
does not look fifty." 

*' Forty-two years older than I am I — 
well, 1 shall get my liberty— what mat- 
ters it?" 

On the following day. Count D'Arcy 
was introduced in form, tsabelle balanc*. 
ing the Count and liberty against her dif- 
fJBrenoe of age, chose the former. She 
supposed all ipen were nearly the same. 
To oe sure, the Count wore a huge white 
perruque ; his eyes time had sunk deeply 
latp the hollows of age,~>but these latter 
were smoothed with paint ; his cheeks, 
naturally of a jaundiced yellow, looked 
v,ery blooming by the ajd of rouge ; his 
eyebrows were painted black ; his teeth 
artificial ; a Jarge noaegay was stuck in 
his coat on the left side ; false calves gave 
a rotundity to his legs ; and his richly 
laced vest, buttoned over padding, im- 
parted ti courtly convexity to his figure. 
Though, in reality^ a sort of adonized 
spectre, he did not seem so bad as many 
either persons of his years then about the 
court,— old grey drones, that hummed 
round the flowers from whence they could 
not extract honey. 



Isabelle looked at him with some littl^ 
repugn'ance notwithstandiuef ; but the lov^ 
of liberty, which no female then enjoyed 
in France, until married, soon overcame 
it. Her father strengthened her resolu- 
tion, reasoned upon the folly of long 
courtships, love without riches, and filial 
duty. D'Arcy, in a voice feebfe from., 
age, but which he modulated so as to si- 
mulate emotion, seconded the kind efibrts 
of parental solicitude, and it was agreed 
that, prior to the nuptials taking place, 
entertainments should be given in honour 
of the expected wedding. No money was 
spared. Old De Jaunay threw open his 
house. Music, wine, and dancing enli- 
vened ihtfete^ — the most forillnnt ever 
given in Blois ; and when Isabelle sur- 
veyed the preparations, all the love of her 
sex for gaiety broke fbrth, and she whis- 
pered to herself a tfiousand times, " What 
a delightful thing it must be to be mar- 
ried, when the preparations are so charm- 
ing." Poor Isabelle ! The company 
arrived from far and near ; D'Arcy moved 
up and down among them like a withered 
leaf of the wood amongst the fresh grass. 
Isabelle entered: *' How charming !" . 
** How beautiful she is !'* were oaabuQ- 
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•Ared tongues. Th« old people talked of 
the prudence of the match, and congra- 
tulated her father,* The young people- 
but no matter. 

Amoni^ the vdaitora was a younc^ Chei- 
▼alier of good family, but little fortune. 
His air was not^Je y ols age under thirty^ 
in the very prime. of manhood. He was 
struck witti the beauty of TsabeUe, and 
the pearl about to be flung away. •.' Were 
she but mine/* said be to himself '.' wjbiat 
« -treasure should i poissess 1'* Betook 
«n opportunity df speaking to- her, and 
lianding her refreshments, ; he also open- 
•ed a dance with her ; many tiihid but kind 
sentences h«. addressed to her,, and.si^ 
lieard him say to himself after they part* 
•ed, '' SacH^ced one !" The guests were 
gone ; ...and when Isabelle retired ,to hei* 
•ehamber, his manly form, and the words 
«he heaid him speak to himself redufred 
vividly to her recollection. She thoqg:'Ht 
how much sooner she could marry the 
Chevalier than the- Count. The next day 
and night these ideas strengthened. At 
length she decided she would ratfe hav^ 
her libefty throogh him? and she deterr 
mined to tell her fadier she could not 
marry D*Arcv, 

*' I do not think I shall marry (he County 
^kar papa,** s>aid Isabelle to her father^ 

** Parhhu, but' yo« shall though, hus- 
•sey !** was the reply. 

" But; I wont, my good papa, nor shall 
any one maSie me. ** 
_** Then you shall enter a convent.** 

" With all my heart; but I wont mar- 
ry that old man.*' 

" Take time, girl,, and repent. I will 
not allow trifling — get you to your cham- 
ber." 

To her room Isabelle ^ei;t, and spent 
the day alteniatdy laughing and crying, 
to think in one'ca^te of the ehahge of her 
resolution,, and 'pfArfiy*^. chagrin, in the 
other oC-h^ latbeil^S! ia-i^er. ^igh^ ^iHul 
her half in-^miiidtodwed the old imbecile 
After alL Tfe^t ;iiight, hewever^ brought 
her 9f ietter.Jf^mJhiftjC^^ ,ftjll ctf 

4igreeabl©oeomi[Minw>ts, expressive of a 
love which the'iwriterr^oukikiot controul^ 
and askihg for l^^ate'to hopift, if it wei^e 
not too late,-»r"r will never marry that 
cdioiis ITAjcy, if .1 die for it,** saidlsaj^ 
belle, « ^nee for ^»^* 

Ifwould be ted^qus and common-place 
to relate the prpgr^s of.affeption between 
the two loven.* Thiey soon understood 
that they were ibade'ifor etch other ; and 
Isabelle learned how to estimate ttuly the 
4iffecooce bfltwfBaft.oUi age and youth ia 
affairs of tiie^heait, A thousand times 
«he wondered hoijr ^hfe could ever have 
4»eea the ao^ioe fiiie had shewn hierself, ia 



agreeing' to many D^Aroy. In the me^ 
while, the time rapidly passed away ere 
she must wed D* Arcy or enter a convent,, 
her fafthei: leaving her no other alterna- 
tive. IsabeUe had ^succeeded in gaining 
s^meilittledelay ; . but the day was ju^ 
arrived^ aiad no chanqe appeared of avoid- 
ing ;the dreadful alterofttive but by an 
elopement. This, for many reasons, was 
impracticable V The<3hevaJier at last de- 
yisiod' a method < whiph , was successful. 
They ;were, )(^e.day« in the garden of her 
father^s house, in Paris,, a city cdebrated 
for its delicious . garden-houses. Beaux 
and belles w!efe,$)»at^d, in arbours cut ia 
walls of d8J|ki^reefffoliag'«9, or sauntering 
in alleys periamed, with orange and lemoa 
trees, and ornamented w>Uh statics or vases 
of white marbl^jcaoled^y .fountains (hat 
arose sparklip?./in,.the noontide beam. 
Isad^elle was seated by. the. old County to 
whose tedious thrrice-'repeated tale of an 
ancient joourt scaniial^ she listened with 
her hand upon bi^ ^qulder, her heart 
sickening 4t the dupUcky of her situation. 
The Chevalier leaned upon the back of 
thq seat, liMeniag also, apparently, to the 
Count'*s story. He now took advantage 
.of his position to. slip.fft small billet into 
the hand of Isab^le, oommuniicating the 
scheme he had. matured,. to which she, ia 
duetime, signified her assent. The Che- 
valier caused it to be hinted to D* Arcy, 
as from the minister, that a hlire de co' 
chet was to be issued against him, for a 
charge of a serious nature. The Count 
hid himself in consequence, while he im- 
plored tlie intercession of his friends ia 
his behalf, having reluctantly postponed 
his wedding. None knew wlrither he had 
fled. As, however, the lovers were aware 
that their stratagem must speedily be dis- 
covered, they determined to get united in 
wedlock at all risks. This was no difli- * 
cult matter, happening to be an Paris at 
the time. 

Father Bernardo was an orthodox son 
of the cburteh,, to appearance at least. 
Lean and sallow ab^il^9^had long been 
a foreigner to hiiaceU at Mootmartre« If 
a young noble demand^ -a secret nnlon 
with his mistress according to the rites of 
the holy chui(;|i« the good man was ever 
ready to tie the knot^i for proper conside- 
rations, with which he never dispensed. 
Now and then the repesses .of his sojourn 
concealed: a light .^offender- kgainst tlie 
laws ; for who would dream of searching 
there for a criminal ? it would have been 
an insult to religion, it^f I Thither hied 
our lovers en Jtip*-toe with palpitating 
hearts. Before the orucifix, in the coll 
stoae cell, kn«ilt Ihie fond pair ; behind it 
was « small door which Ted to a little i 
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some dx feet square ; (there father Ber- 
taardo kept his potatoes and various com- 
forts for the Miflcatipn of the internal 
man^ ; the service was nearlv concluded 
— wnen a feeble voice, strengthened some- 
what by rage, screamed Out '* Bernardo V 
and in a moment, just behind the cruciftr, 
up rose the witless head of Count D'Arc}', 
the wig had dropped off during his hither- 
to stifled passion ; the black from his eye- 
brows streamed down and mingled with 
the rouge on his cheek. Regardless at 
first of his concealed situation, he forbade 
the conclusion of the service. It had 
proceeded too far to make what remained 
tinrecited of any consequeace. Fear 
mingled with his anger when he recol- 
lected that he had disclosed his place of 
concealment to his rivals The interces- 
sion of Bernardo, however, produced an 
'agreement, written and witnessed by him- 
sdf, to the effect, that in consideration of 
the non-disclosure of his hidmg-place, he 
should resign all pretensions to Isabelle, 
to which he the more willingly acceded^ 
as the recent ceremony made 'an oppo- 
site line of conduct of no avail. The 
Chevalier and Isabelle presented them* 
selves to her father, who was soon recon- 
ciled ; while the trick played off on the 
old coxcomb D*Arcy even now furnishes 
-a joke to the good people of Blois in their 
.proverb— that " toothless dogs should 
choose old mates *^ 

Friendship's Offering'. 



THE SUTTEE. 
(For the OUo.J 

Hard were (hat heart who could relate 
Nor eigh at tiaptets ]Caya*a flUe : 
Her parent held the poet dlriae 
Of Priest at Seva's awftil ahrioe } 
Where oft, in geatle eprlng of years, 
Array'd in loveliest maiden fears, 
His <langhter offering llowrets brought, 
To pilgrims who that temple sought : 
And scarcely roee her bosom's swell 
The riper hour of lote to tell* 
Sre own'd that breast an Inmate dear; 
And she had lent affection's ear 
To softest, sweetest tales Arom one. 
In whom fond voalhful passion shone. 
Bttt^fled tfiis dreatn of bliss away. 
And dark was soon sad Maya's day : 
For, trembling, to the Temple came 
An aged chief, of wither'd frame. 
Whose boundless votive gifts of wealth 
TroclaimM his sigh for peace and health : 
He Maya saw, as (rom her bower 
She coyly cull'd each mystic Aower : 
And fired was then his feverish breast. 
Nor knew the hoary lover rest, 
TlU,tfrom her heartless parent g'lln'd. 
The maid in loath'd embrace he strain'd. 
Bat soon among the rebel foes, 
Who bravM the vengeance of Feroze, 



He left his yonng and lovely bride, 

To seek afar the battle 'a tide. 

Amid the fight, an unseen hand 

Struck to the bridegroom's heart its brand, 

And hurl'd him headloog to the ground : 

Bat as he fell-^ppalUng sound ! 

A savsge, phrensybreathing laugh 

Peal'd on his ear in bitter scoff : 

It told him 'twas no battle foe 

That gave the overwhelming blow " 

He shndder'd at the assassin's yell, 

And knew his yottthfU rival weU 1 

His followers raised their bleeding lord, 

And bore him thence :— he spake no word. 

But lingering lay— tUl o'er his cheek 

Came death In wan and livid streak ; 

And ere had ceased the vital tide. 

Be motion'd that his lovely bride 

Should seek with b)m the funeral pyre, 

And o'er his murder'd corse expire. 

She heard her doom, — her lover came 
In deep disguise— in guilt and shame j 
And own'd 'twas his the vengeful blow,' 
That laid the dotard Rsjah low. 
But shrank she from his fond embrace, 
And hid from murderer's view her face ; 
And spnrn'd — ay spnrn'd-— the pro ferr'd flight, 
Tho' lone the hour and dark the night. 
Tct. when her fancy drew his heart 
Writhing in future ceaseless smart ; 
And when she sighed, and sighing thought, 
For her the daring crime was wrought ; 
Oh, then she soften'd, sobb'd, and wept. 
And stublMrs unforgiveness slept :— 
Till, every other feeling dead. 
That moment had she with him fled } 
But— by the lamp's uncertain light. 
Hie Uood-staln'd poigaard glanced to sight } - 
^he saw : oncensoious swell'd her shriek,—- 
Her handmaids rush'd her couch to seek} 
And holv Brahmans gather'd there. 
To soothe her last sad hoars In prayer- 
All speeding came.— The stranger fled, 
Despalring^phrenaied— worse than dead } 
Fled, to bewail in distant clime, . . 
His fatal love— his ftaitless crime ; 
And rankling in his bosom bear. 
The hell of ever-atfaDiging care i 

Now are the fatal rites begun, 
As gleams on high the eastern sun ; 
The ainghas* sounds are now more load, 
More wUd the about of frantic crowd. 
Pole Maya from her bosom draws 
Her richer veil of silver gauie s 
And gives, to loved companions near. 
The flowrets, once in childhood dear. 
She lifts one parting glance— her eye 
Rests on the temple towering by,— 
It was the scene of vouthful hour, 
Where fled life's spring in joyous bower ; 
Where every moment secm'd to move 
On blytheet wing «f Jot and love . 
She turns away— that deep, deep sigh. 
Betrays her bosom's agooy 1 
And now she nears the awftu pile, 
Tet strives to force one parting snilef 
Or breathe oae faint endearing sound 

To weeping relatives aroand 

In vain ' — upon her tranbUng knee 
They place a load she dare not see ; 
It is her nmrderM husband'a head— ' 
Cold-Ghastly— wan— its colour fled. 
And, now her friends— the priests retire— 
They raise the torch— the pile they fire t 
fhiough— enough— such harrowing scene 
Thrills to the heart in horrerikeen ; 
Description fatts— racked vision flies— 
Ob Qod I— the victim shrinks— she dies ! »' 
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VICISSITUDES EXPERIENCED IN 
EARLY MFE, BY A POOR PROS- 
CRIBED ANIMAL. 

Written by Himseif, 

Thk race to which I belong is generally 
said tohave come from some of the Islands 
in the Levant, or according to others from 
Sweden, but I can ascertain with certainty, 
that my; family came from France along 
with the Huna, and that my immediate 
ancestors .came .over to England with 
William the Conquf ror, in 1Q66. I con- 
sider my. blood, therefore, as purely Bri- 
tish as any of the inhabitants of the island. 
There is a tradition among us, that the 
descendants of the pair who cruised with 
old Noah, settled in the north of Asia, 
and that we were to be found nowhere 
else for about dOO years afterwards. . As 
to this, however, I do not pretend to speak 

' with certainty ; but one thing I know, 
that wherever man is seen to inhabit, we 
are to be. found — wherever he goes we 
attend him. We sent onr parties to majce 
discoveries with Vasquer de Gama, Dam- 
pier, Anson, and {^k, and although we 
English gentlemen (who have no blood- 
relationship with the Norwegians) are 
known to have such a natural abhorrence 
at cold, the love of science prevailed, and 
a strong party were sent to the frozen 
seas ^with Ross, Lyon, and Parry. Pon- 
tpppidan sagely ob&erves, that '* neither 
the wood nor water R — ts. can live farther 
north tfian Norway : that there are seve- 
ral districts, as that of Hordenvor, in the 
^ocese of Bergen, and others in the dio- 
cese of Aggerhum, where no R-<^ts are to 
be found; and that the R — ts on the 
south banks of the Vormen soon perish, 
when carried to. the north side of it.*' 
But' we do not reckon Mr. Pontoppidan 
a historian implicitly to be believed, and 
indeed tl^e Admiralty took such care of us, 
that we might have remained for years at 
the Pole, itself, without even having the 
toothache ! 

We always accompany the first visi- 
tors of countries, and when they take pos- 
session for their king, we do so for our- 
selves ; and without being put to much 
trouble in carrying out stores, we have 
always : the best and the pick of every 
thing. Often have I laughed at the pains 
man took to preserve his property from 
man. Stone and iron are .made to do 
their best — armed sentries walking night 
and day — when all the time I have, with 
the coolest composure, been daily wal- 
lowing iu the J best of every thing. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and will not 
alloMv us to starve, especially in the midst 

. of pleiity ; but I may safely say, that I 
never wantonly destroyed, and, if possi- 



ble, have lalways preferred the rich man's 
store. 

Before the flood, as the cave of York- 
shire no doubt proves, we were to be 
found in this, island — ^but upon this sub- 
ject I shall not enter at present. Pro- 
bably what is now Britain, was not then 
an island — I leave thisy however, to wiser 
heads! 

In the beginning of the year *— — ,'imy 
parents accompanied the baggage of the 
— Dragoon Guards to Scotland. They 
told me Uiey came in the carts with the 
sergeants' wives, as being the most com- 
fortable.. I was born above one of the 
stables on the east .side of the court of 
Piershill barracks, or, as I used to hear 
the soldiers then call it, " Jock's Lodge," 
which is within a mile and a half of Edin- 
burgh. My father was a kind, sensible 
gentleman, and was much esteemed by all 
bis friends ; and I sincerely forgive him 
for the great desire, and the many at- 
tempts he made to eat me up. It was a 
natural instinct, and, poor fellow, he 
could not be blamed for it. I! he had 
succeeded, it would have saved me many 
vexations .and trials ; but my poor mother 
thought otherwise, and I am sure she 
fQUght most valiantly with my father 
whenever he made any attempt of the 
kind. 

I might perhaps have lived and died in 
the barracks where I was born, if it had 
not been for the following adventure :— 7 
My eleven brothers and sisters and my- 
seff, when abut three weeks' old, after 
being instructed by my mother in the in- 
tricacies of our habitation, made a few 
excursions beyond it. One morning, I 
am sure I shall never forget it, we were 
Ending at the entrance. What I was 
told was daylight was visible— revery 
thing appeared to be perfectly ^uiet, and 
she thought it a good opportunity of ex- 
tencting our walk, and expounding to us 
the wonders of the outward world. We 
proceeded cautiously along, delighted 
with all we saw. My eyes,. I remember 
could scarcely take in' at once the im- 
mense animals we beheld ; but as my 
mother told us they were . harmless, we 
were not afraid. Unluckily by degrees 
we got more bold, I soon observed a less 
animal, which I foolishly thought would 
be less dangerous than the others, although 
I at once recollected it to be a dog, j[t 
was lying on some straw, apparendy quite 
motionless, and my eleven brothers and 
sisters and myself seemed all at once 
seized with a desire to run upon it, so as 
to be better able to ascertain what it was 
like. Our mother had found a prize, so 
that she did not fpr the moment observe 
us, and when slie did it was^oo late. We 
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had Ksrcely prooceded a few itepv in ^iir 
ascent^ when the animal darted up, shook 
itself violentiy, uttOTed a dre<idftil noise, 
and, before nanv nioments were over^ it 
bad killed five ot the family. Our mother 
darted on it with the most headlong fury, 
and a most fearful engagrement took placa: 
In the midst of it the door opened/ and a 
couple of dra°[ooD8 entered. Our mother 
instantly sounded a retreat ; but in her 
hurry of flight, she unfortunately tumbled 
into a water •pail, and was instantly secu- 
red. My brothers and sisters ran ui all 
directions, but onW three of them reached 
our habitation. The others, with- myself^ 
were all kid hold of, and were tumbled 
into the pail, where we found our mother. 
The stable seemed to be again dark, and 
all was quiet. I cannot say I was much 
alarmed at our situation ; I was youne and 
foolish, and I had an idea man would be 
kind to us ; I even most stupidly thoagfat 
that und«r my present wretched form I 
might be secognised by them as one of 
themselves* Our mother, however, knew 
better, she told us we were a proscribed 
race, aud she warned us to prepare for a 
most cruel and barbarous death. Several 
of her own faiAily, she said, had fallen 
into the hands of man, and she had wit* 
nessed their agonizing sufferings. 

While she was thus comforting us« my 
father, who had been told of what had 
happened by my brothers wha esca'^ 
ped, accompanied by a few friends, came 
into the stable to see if wewc^o still alive, 
and if any thing «ould be done fbt us. 
He soon found out where we were confi- 
ned, and after endeavouring to raise out 
spirits as well as he^ould, with a prospect 
of deliverance, he and his friends made H 
most minute swP6y of how matters stood* 
Upon inspection; they did not look fiat* 
tenng. Un the top of the pail where we 
were, they found there was another nearly 
Ml of wator, the' weight of which made it 
almost impossible to be mov^d. My 
father's firslt plan was to endeavour i6 
overturn both pails, and to letns have our 
ohanoe of escape as we best could. He 
accordingly got his whole band to ngak-e 
a united effort by applyrog their backs to 
our dungieon. This was done by woid 
of coraniand in the most regular manner ; 
but after repeated trials, it was found to- 
tally impossible;, as scarcely the slightest 
motion was produced. All this time our 
poor mother's agony was much increased 
oy fears for my father's life, and she used 
every argument to endeavour to persuade 
him to leave bet and lis to our fate. My 
father's next idea was to endeavour to 
upset the upper pail, and this he thought 
ni^bt be effected by throwing aU their 
weight to one side (providing little water 



diould be found to be in k;^ we prisoners 
at the aame time making our utmost exer- 
tions to raise the weight ias much as pds- 
sible. This had been no sooner planned 
than my father made «~spring to ascertain 
as to the water ; but at Ms feDoment fhe 
key was heard in the door— oar eentinrt 
gave the alarm — a retisat was e o ton d ed , 
Alas, however, mjr father lost his. balance 
and feH into the water.- He was a capital 
swimmer, and mighl soon have got ont 
if his retreating friends ha^-not inude so 
much noise, that it iiistantly Uide the 
dragoons who entered^ think that some* 
thhig was wrong. The two who had 
taken us prisoners were now aceoinpaiieA 
by a couple of sergeants, whdse.favnup 
by such a treat, they did not doubt they 
wodM gam. Each sermnt had a terHes 
with hmi, both of which were famed lor 
their bloody deeds. Upon their entrance 
the dogs barked londly, and their masters 
immediately went to whefevwe wete ; 
when they found my father t iiirhis sad 
plight, a loud vulgar laugb iUsi'iap^nsBd 
us of their discovery. - My fiflher hail 
remained so very qnini, that we^were m 
hopes be had escaped their notice; but 
all in vain. The one sergeant now said 
to the other, that as there waste be such 
good sport, be thoughtlift 'Would go add 

teU Lieitftenant =- and Cometi *-^-«j 

botii of whom he was sure Weuld thank 
them all, and perhaps help- thent out of 
the next scrape. 

" If yott are to douhat,** says his'eom- 
rade, 'f I Aiay as wiell als6' j«tst tell my 
Captain, told ^—-^y wIm has been rather 
sulky of lite, andr thlAk iivOBf he)p«me 
on a bit in 'his good boek#— I know he 
liked good sport, and I dod^ Annk'he has 
tried bis new ferrets yet.** 

The Captain, the iieutenant; and'the 
Cornet, I suppose, thought it' but friendly 
to tell 904toe of thdr compa«ii6ns^ fer in a 
flew mmutes the two sergeante returned 
with'five or six officete of the* legiment. 
All this time the two dragoons had held 
the dogs; Wh6 <N not fail do give plenty 
of toftgue, I assure ybu^ 

- " Fily, a'nt ity -^ — ,♦* says a 

young Cornet^ *'' that the gd<M fat Colo- 
nel shonld not see the fun 1*' 

'* And the Major too,** ^d one of the 
others* - . . ^ .. 

They wete bothduly informed, and in 
a little time, pufiing and blbwmg, they 
both made their af^pea^anee. ^ \ • • 
' <« 1; hopei you havd not beguti, yieL'* 
wa^ the Worthy cdtnmandanl's' first wonu. 
** I was very "busy with tile Paymaster, 
but faith I could not afford to mi^ this." 

Being assured they had Wait^ fbr hiu, 
he wiped his forehead^ and seemed in fte 
best possible good-humour; and indeed 
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• goodHiatnrcd fellow he always was, I 
son told. A regular court-martial was 
now held. Th^ 8erg:eants and the pri- 
vates modestly stood aside, but were soon 
called up by the Colonel. 

'* Well, 'Sergeant , is this your 

doing? Ha, ha, ha r 

Tl£s sergeant could not resist silently 
assenting; and would thus mode^y have 
claimed the whole merit, if his qr(Hher 
sergeant had not at the moment taken the 
liberty of treading on his toe. 

'* Sergeant ■ Mid I thought it 

was a pity not to let your honour know, 
plaiseyour honour," was the reply. 

The result of this drum-head court 
martial .was instandy proclaimed, viz. 
that we should be taken to the mess-room 
and there have each a fair chance, at 
least, for our^lives. A hand-barrow was 
provided, and the whole .party immedi- 
ately adjourned to the scene of action, 
the officers bringing up the rear. We 
seemed to make no small sensation in our 
progress across the barrack-yard. The 
-Adjutant instantly dismissed the men .at 
drill. The Surgeon made a right about 
wheel on his way to the hospital, and 
. found that the Assistant would do equally 
well ; and two young Comets made a 
sudden escape from the riding school . 

I do not blame any of the regiment for 
the pleasure they all seemed to feel at the 
Amusement to be derived from our tor- 
ture. Any other cords would have done 
exa&itly the same« A barrack-yard has 
jiot many amusements, and every little 
.event is looked upon' with interest. In 
former days, perhaps, I might probably 
have been one of the first to join, thoogh 
I cannot blame myself with ever having 
been fond of unnecessary tiruelty. 

We leached the field of combat. The 
water in tlie pail, where my father was, 
was carefully removed by bdng poured 
off. He was allowed ten minutes lo 
recruit, in case^ as the Colonel^ who loved 
fair play, said, he Should be at all ex- 
hausted by his immersion. The tibles 
were by this time removed, and a large 
circle of chairs was made, in the centre of 
which it was arranged that the combat 
should take place. In case of accidents, 
the spectators were to stand on their chairs, 
the sergeants, messmen, &o. remaining 
behind. Our father, it was determined, 
should commence-the amusements of the 
.day. Captain ——'a ferrets wfre pro- 
duced, muzzled; They were said to be 
. in famous fighting ovd^; You may ima- 
gine, reader, that our famil^y- party was at 
this moment in no very enviable situation. 
For ray part, I scarcely as yet knew my 
' own powers. I, however, was resolved 
lo do my best^ and, at all events, die like 



— a jnan» I was almost going to say — ^but 
let it be hke a hero. My teeth I found 
sharp, and tolerably long ; but more cal- 
culated for gnawing than for biting, as 
they seemed to -be situated at the extre- 
mity of the lever or jaw, and had not 
therefore so much force as they should 
have had. But I need not, I am sure, 
distress you, gentle reader (if any there 
ever be,) with the particulars of the battle 
which ensued. Suffice it to say, that our 
father, mother, brothers and sisters, died 
fiorhting bravely. I believe it is impos- 
sible for our species, although our strength 
is said to be nearly e^ual,.to overcome 
the ferret. He bites with his whole jaw^ 
and instead of ever quitting his hold^ 
sucks the blood from the wounded part, 
till at last exhausted nature gives way. 
One of them, however, I was happy to 
hear, was very much bilten ; and both 
the terriers by their cries, shewed they 
had suffered severely. I was now alone 
left, and as it was said, I was a fine tight 
fellow, it was agreed I should be well fed 

till next day, by which time Cornet 

. expected his new dog home. Before the 
party broke up, as it was a wet day, and 
thev had nothing better to do till six 
o'clock, thev thought they would amuse 
themselves by having a nearer look of 
me : and the pail was accordingly put 
upon the mess-table. The old Colonel 
seemed to enjoy tlie sight, and kept turn- 
ing the pail from side to side. I began to 
have hopes ; I watched my opportunity — 
I made a spring full in the Colonel's face. 
He. tumbled over a chair* Cornet — .-*- 
upset the Major ; the Major pulled Cap- 
tain — ^-— to the ground along with him. 
A rush was made to the door, and -it 
seemed to be sauve qui peut. In the 
confusion I easily made my escape ; and 
although I could not regain my old habi- 
tation lor some days, I secured myself in 
a safe retreats Blackuf* Mag, 
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A mnrmiur roM upon the shore 

Of Glory *8 native clime. 
That oft had echoed there before. 

When Aneedom was no crime. 

The cheering sound, to small at first, 

Increased by gradual swell, 
Till, like a thunder-clap, it burst, 

A glorious shout^a warlike yell. 

The raging Hellespont was still 

Around her laughing isles ; 
The Crescent's disk was pale and chilli- 

She trembled for her apoils. 
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Tb« miKhty phalanx prondly row. 

To claim iti by-voae fama. 
And fiercely nuh'd upon ita foea, 

To proveitself the same. 

ThermopyliB, nor Marathon, 

Nor wa-born Salamls, 
Than Misolonghi's heroes won. 

No prouder wreath pouesa. 

Tbo* fjtllen, har aahea ahal) inaplra 

A dark determloed hate. 
To mingle with the patriot fire. 

That will avenge her fate. 

Tbo breath of Freedom, onca abroau. 
Will brave the tyrant'a power ^ 

Slaughter may mark his bloody road. 
The mind unhurt will tower. 

Tin from the Attic ahore ezpril'd, 
The barb'rons banda aball fly. 

And Turkey yield the right withheld, 
The war<ahottt shall not die. ^ 

Nor ahaU the standard of the brave 
Be ever furrd again, 
' Till Greece, no more the Othman'a slave, 
Ita ancient fame austain. 

Sigh natt fUr land, that other cUmea 

Can view thy fate unmoved. 
While memory lasts of olden tlmea. 

Thou ever must be loved. J . M— n. 



THE ADVENTURES OF ALLAN 
A SOP. 

SiNCB our last, another series of the 
" Tales of a Grandfather " has been 
published. These, like the former, are 
•' humbly inscribed by Sir Walter Scott 
to Hugh Littlejohn, Esq. his grandson^ 
the eldest bom of Mr. Lockhart ; and we 
are very much mistaken if the charming 
contents of this publication, in every re- 
spect equd, if not superior to its precursor, 
does not afford as much deli|[ht to the 
children of large growth as it is capable 
of doing to those of less riper years, for 
our own part we have derived such a fund 
of amusement from them that we think it 
would be committing a wrong towards 
our readers not to bring them acquednt- 
ed with the interesting matter whicn they 
contain. Our extract this week is limited* 
but in our next we shall '* return to the 
mutton again.** 

" The MacLeans,** we are told, " a 
bold and hardv race, who, originally fol- 
lowers of the Lords of the Isles, had assu- 
med independence, seized upon great part 
both of the Isle of Mull and the still more 
valuable island of Hay, and made war on 
the MacDonalds with various success. 
There is a story belonging to this clan, 
which I may tell you, as giving another 
striking picture of the manners of the 
Hebrideans. The chief of the clan, Mac- 
Lean, of Duart, in the isle of Mull, had 



an intrigne with a beautlfal young woman 
of his own clan, who bore a son to him. 
In consequence of the child's being, by 
some accident, bom in a barn, he received 
tlie name of AUan-a-Sop, or Allan of the 
Straw, by which he was distinguished 
from others of his clan. As his father 
and mother were not married, Allan was 
of course a bastard, or natural son, and 
had 90 inheritance to look for, save that 
which he might win for himself. Bat the 
beauty of the boy's mother having capti- 
vated a man of rank in the clan, caUed 
Md^Lean of Torloisk, he married her, 
and took her to reside with him at his cas- 
tle of Torloisk, situated on the shores of 
the sound, or smsdl strait of the sea, 
which divides the smaller island of Ulva 
from that of Mull. AUan-a-Sop paid 
his mother frequent visits at her new 
residence, and she was naturally ^lad to 
see the poor boy, both from affection and 
on account of his personal strength and 
beauty, which distinguished him above 
other youths of his age. But she was 
obliged to cbnfer marks of her attach- 
ment on him as privately as she could, 
for Allan's visits were by no means so 
acceptable to her husband as to bersdf. 
Indeed, Torloisk liked so little to see the 
lad, that he determined to put some affront 
on him, which should prevent his retara- 
ing to the castle for some time. An op- 
portunity for executing his purpose 
soon occurred. The lady one morrang, 
looking from the window, saw her son 
come wandering down the hill, and hast- 
ened to put a girdle-cake upon the fire, 
that he might have hot-bread to his break- 
fast. Something called her out of the 
apartment after making this preparatioD, 
and hor husband enteiing at tne same 
time, saw at once what she had been 
about, and determined to give the boy 
such a reception as should disgust him for 
the future. He snatched the cake from 
the girdle, thrust it into his step-son's 
hands, which he forcibly closed on the 
scalding bread, saying, * Here, Allan — 
here is a cake which your mother has got 
ready for your breakfast.' Allan's hands 
were severely burnt ; and, being a sharp 
witted and proud boy, he resented tms 
mark of his step-father's ill-will, and 
came inot again to Torloisk. All this 
time the western seas were covered with 
the vessels of pirates, who, not unlike the 
sea-kiogs of Denmark at an early period, 
sometimes settled and made conquests on 
the islands. Allan-a-Sop was young, 
strong, and brave to desperation. He 
entered as a mariner, on board of one of 
these ships, and in process of time obtain- 
ed the command, first of one galley, and 
then of a small, flotilla, wiUi which he 
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sailed round the seas^ and collected con- 
siderable plunder, until his name became 
both feaned and famous. At length he 
proposed to himself to pay a visit to his 
mother^ whom he had not seen for many 
years : and setting sail for this purpose, 
he anchored one morning in the sound of 
Ulva, and in front of me house of Tor- 
loisk. Mis mother v/as dead, but his step- 
father, to whom he was now an object of 
fear, as he had been formerly of aversion, 
hastened to the shore to receive his for- 
midable son-in-law, with great affectation 
of kindness and interest in his prosperity ; 
while Allan-a-Sop, who, though very 
rough and hasty, does not appear to have 
been sullen or vindictive, seemed to take 
his kind reception in sood pait. The 
crafty old man succeeded so well, as he 
thought, in securing Allan's friendship, 
and obliterating all recollections of tne 
former afftont put upon him, that he be- 
gan to think it {lossiole to employ him in 
executing his private revenge upon Mac- 
Kinnon of* Ulva, with whom^ as was 
usnal between such neighbours, he had 
some feud. With this purpose, he offer- 
ed what he called good advice to his son- 
in-law : — ' My dear Allan you have now 
wandered over the seas long enough ; it 
is time you should have some footing 
upon land, a castle to protect yourself in 
winter, a village and cattle for your men, 
and a harbour to lay up your galleys. 
Now, here is the island of Ulva, near at 
hand, which lies ready for your occupa- 
tion, and it will cost you no trouble, save 
that of putting to death the present pro- 
prietor, the Laird of MacKinnon, a use- 
less old carle, who has cumbered the 
world long enough.' Allan-a-Sop thank- 
ed his step-father for so happy a sugges- 
tioh, which he declared he would put in 
execution forthwith. Accordingly, set- 
ting sail the next morning, he appeared 
befere MacKinnon's house an hour be- 
fore noon. The old chief of Ulva was 
much alarmed at the menacing apparition 
of 60 many galleys, and his anxiety was 
not lessened by the news that th^ were 
commanded by the redoubted Allan -a* 
Sop. Having no effectual means of re- 
sistance, MacKinnon^ who was a man of 
shrewd sense, saw no alternative save that 
of receiving the invaders, whatever might 
be their purpose, with all outward de- 
monstrations of joy and satisfaction. He 
caused immediate preparations to be made 
for a banquet as splendid as circumstances 
admitted, hastened down to the shore to 
meet the rover, and welcomed him to 
Ulva, with such an appearance of since- 
rity, that the pirate found it impossible to 
pick any quarrel which might afford a 
pretence for executing the violent purpose 



which he had been led to meditate. They 
feasted together the whole day ; and in 
the evening, as Allan-a-Sop was about 
to retire to his ships, he thanked the Laird 
of MacKinnon for his entertainment, but 
remark^ with a sigh, that it had cost him 
very dear. ' How can that be,* said 
MacKinnon, ' when I bestowed this en- 
tertainment upon yon in free good-will?" 
* It is true, my friend,' replied the pirate ; 
' but then it has quite disconcerted the 
purpose for which I came hither,—— 
which was to put yoa ta death, my good 
friend^ and seize upon your houae 
and island; and so settle myself in 
the world. It would have been ver^ eon* 
venient this island, but your friendly 
reception has rendered it impossible for 
me to execute my purpose ; 'so that I must 
be a wanderer on the 'seas for some time 
longer.' Whatever MacKinnon felt at 
hearing he had been so near destruction, 
he took care to shew no emotion save sur- 
prise, and, rephed to his victor — * My 
dear Allan, who was it that put into your 
mind so unkind a purpose towards your 
old friend, for I am sure it never arose 
from your own generous nature ? It must 
have been your father-in-law, old'Tor- 
loisk, who made such an indifferent bus- 
band to your mother, and such an un- 
friendlv step-father to you when you were 
a helpless boy ; but now, when he sees 
you a bold and powerful leader^ he desires 
to make a quarrel betwixt you and tho9e 
who were the friends of your youth. If 
you consider this matter* rightly, Allan, 
you will see that the estate and harbour of 
Torloisk lie as conveniently for you as 
those of Ulva, and that if you are to make 
a settlement by force, it b much better it 
should be at the expense of the old churl 
who never shewed you kindness or couq> 
tenance, than at that of a friend like me, 
who always loved and honored you.' 

Allan-a-Sop was struck with the jus- 
tice of this reasoning ; and the old offeree 
of his scalded fingers was suddenly recal- 
led to his mind. *• It is very true what you 
say, MacKinnon,' he replied ; * and b^ 
sides, I have not forgotten what a hot 
breakfast my father-in-law treated me to 
one morning. Farewell for the present ; 
you shall soon hear news of me from the 
other side of the sound.' 

Having said thus much, the pirate got 
on board, and commanding his men • to 
unmoor the galleys, sailed back to. Tor- 
loisk, and prepared to land in arms. His 
father-in-law nastened to meet him in ex- 
pectation to hear of the death of his ene- 
my, MacKinnon. But Allan greeted 
him in a very different manner from what 
he expected. * You hoary old traitor,* he 
said, * you instigated my simple good- 
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nature to ouinler a better man than your- 
self. Bat have you forgotten how you 
scorched m^ fingers twenty years ago 
with a burnin«r cake ? The day is come 
that that breakfast must be paid for.* So 
sayings he dashed oi|t his tather-in-kw's 
brains with a battle-axe, took possession 
'of his cajBtle and property, and established 
there a distinguished branch of the clan 
ofMacLcan. 



STAN2A9. ' 

(For the Olio.J 

I Bttik'd the daylight wbU ttroie. 
And hfttt* d iu joyoM ■mlUag'^aM t 
Bat long before U reiifCh*dl its Dloff* 
Bark clouds had dlm'd iU^ XoyfUauM^ 

And then I Aoorn'd to think that tho* 
We oft commence Ufe*s jontnef ' thus, 
Hoir many clouds of care snd wof . 
There are reserred In store /or us, 

I gased upon the lovely moon 
la beauty beaming, mildly pale j 
I look'd agidn, and found fujl spon 
Her tight decay, her lustre fall. ,^ 

*• And thua," cried I, " wiU Beanty fade, 
Thns vUl oar fondest hopes decay- 
As day melts into evening's shade, 
So wlU our pleasures die aivay." IC' 



yOLTAIBB*S INSCBIPTION FOB THE 
OALLEBT OF CEBCT. 

WaiTTKK IN 17*4. 

(Translated f^nm the French.) 
(For the Olio,) 

Asylum of the Fine Arts I— Solitade 
In which my soul forgets her gloomy mood ; 
In which s peace— a peace profound I gidn — 
.Peace, which Is promised by the world In vain. 

K. 



A PEEP AT THE HEROES OF 

SMITHHELD, IN THE 

NEATHERD'S NORtHERN^ DEPOT. 

{^For the Olio.) 

*• The better day, the better deed.** 

Bt death we are made acqiAdnted with 
, * strange bedfellows ;* in lUe we are forced 
mto atrange company— necessity joins 
US to society, and the result of our con- 
nexion may not be dissimilar to the nar- 
Tator's. saunter out of town, in' a drizzly 
SundkVs mom in the middle of Novem- 
ber. The rain beat down umbrellas, — 
the wind blew hats, bonnets, arid thin 
ladies, out of the pale of vision ; and it 



was not easy to make way thrdu^h ihe 

' pelting of the pitiless storm.' No refuse 
appeared — ^shops were shut for church, 
inns were closed from passengers' intru- 
sions, bakers* ovens choaed, and the cob- 
bler's shutters admitted but just %ht 
enough for him to fini^ his job for the 
children hitherto kept at home. No re- 
ceptacle offered its sheltering aid till a 
chasm suddenly invited a temporary re- 
treat in the extensive vards of a celebrated 
gazing cow-herd. Here, as the rain con- 
tinued, such a scene was witnessed as is 
.only to be described by occular demon- 
stration. From fifty to a hundred men 
were chiefly sitting in a long row on un^ 
painted rough hewn stools fixed under the 
shed against, the wall, while others were 
standing in threes and fours, cracking their 
jokes, and waiting the issue of the wea- 
ther. These were drovers. So motley a 
collection of human pictures was never 
seen elsewhere. , Not two alike in face, 
figure, clothes or manner ; in hats and 
gaiters of the most unlike and uni^e 
character :— halt, young, lame, old, mid- 
dle a^ed, short, thm,. stout, fair, red, tall, 
stoopmg^ erect, crooked, writhed, wither- 
ed, nipped, sallow, and blowzy. None 
wore their badge of distinction, nor ex- 
.alted the goad ; but nearly all used a 
crooked stick, tough, unvarnished, and to 
their taste. These men were assisted by 
a few of their superiors, — comfortable, 
'jolly, weU-fed, christmas-hued salesmen, 
some of whom, with their drabs on their 
.arms, and others, leaning askance on 
horseback, managed ihe state of * Mon- 
day's Smithfield Market,' by the return 
of the heads of cattle safely lodged in the 
pens, and duly notified. Like as elec- 
tioneers, when not clamorous, chuse their 
candidate who shall govern the nation, so 
these party-coloured men, fix the price 
which shall be adopted by the butchers 
and carcase-dealers withm the bills of 
mortality. 

The drops which fell from the eaves of 
the shed, lessening, a move was made, 
and the herdsinen dispersed, and like sheep 
astray, every one went his own way. A 
cockney party in a chaise under the oppo- 
.ate shed, who began to think they had 
seen enough of the country, pullai the 
horse round, and returned townward well 
soaked. Oh, Sir Richard I oh, ye licen- 
sed inouisitors ! who scare a victualler by 
the difference of a clock, and render in- 
formations formal ! — Ye who drive poor 
barrow women out of their beat, and clear 
their fruitful commoditiesoutof the streets,, 
do ye ken this cattle monopoly, during 
the time when half the world is on its 
knees^ and the n^jier hal£ in need of sus- 
tenance ? P. 
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BLACK WILL. 

CwUmMed'from p^ge 294. 

The ground, was DOW. cleared by the 
knight's men, and. a laiget was fixed at a 
distence of two huqdred .ai;id fifty pacos 
from the platform. The archers.stepped . 
forward Md.df^ttred their; arrows with 
vuious. Success^ 'W >)one hU the'iyhite:. 
wbeli^. to. the:aucpri96 of jblII^ Will appear : 
ed again iwiih « btitdage roqnd his, head. 
He had a bow in his haiid^ an4 several- 
arroMTS ki hisfbelt,. The spectators Iftngh- 
ed loudly, and tracked. thew jokes at tll«. 
straagerappearaiNse.oC the ruffiaO) as he< 
fitted an arrow to his bow.' 

"Fast* I" roa^d Will, as he drew 
his, arrow to the. head > The shaft flew, 
and fixed itaelf within ait.inch of th^ bull's' 
eye. — *' Now the fiend rive the knave wh«i 
fashioned ther shaft r' ctied he^ staoapine' 
with rage,-:-*' had it been wqII feathered,; 
'twould have hit the white^ " As he said 
this, he shot another larrow^ which lodged 
hi the centre of the target* Will chuck- 
led and cried out, 

•* There, Sit Grey Jerkifl, what think 
ye of that ? . You must bring Robin Hood 
' or George- an Green to <beat itf" . .The 
youth stepped up, and drawing his bpw, 
senit<«a anrvw so true, th^ it split in twain 
the shaft which Will had fixed; in the cen- 
tie of the target., A,iloud shout rose from 
the hnnltitade, and the fair Bertha smiled 
on beholding the youth aeain victorious. 
The ruffian's countenance Towered. 

♦« 'Tis all chance I" cried he ; " chaJice 
or the devil guided your shaft I " 

** Ah," said his rival, " Sayest thou 
so ?«— look ttp I"' At this moment a crow 
came sffiling over the ground^ but so high 
indeed, that it appeared beyond bow- 
shot. .The youth let fly an arrow, and 
the next moment the biid fell circling to 
theground* « A . tremendous shout burst 
from the crowd at this wonderful display 
of skill, mixed^ with the taunts of some 
who spared neither jest nor laughter at 
Will's expence. 

** Ah, thou doughty knight o' the 
thrum cap," cried one, ** that was 
chance too !** While another shouted, 
" That beats the Pindar of Wakefield, 
Sir Blue Stockings ! — Hurrah for Green 
Jerkin I" The riSfian's countenance, al- 
ready rendered more frightful by the 
wound he had received on the forehead,' 



* Ftui-^* •. stnnd fast* The lisual cry of 
the Archers, to warn tbe spectators to keep 
<Hit of tha wagr* If aay persoiu were injured 
after this warning the bownan was held 



now assumed a Hvid hue ; he paused like 
the boar at bay, and his eyes, flashed 
fiercely as he gUnced rpund at the, spec- 
tators, in the h^pis of finding one,qn whom 
he co\ild wreak.nis vengeance; 'b|)t each 
countenance relaxed his scornful smile as 
he glared around hinji,-^save t}je ^flet-; 
cher*s, who, thinking himself safe, could' 
qot let slip such an opportunity to laugh 
a]t ihe , discomfiture of the man wbb had- 
treated him so, basely. Will observe^ 
this, and swearing a deep oath, cried', or 
rather roared out — 

'^ Ah, dost ihou taunt me, knaye 1 then 
take back thy rascally gear !'* and draw- 
ing an arrow from his be)t, h^ let fly at 
the fleteher., So swiftly flew the shafts 
that the yery feather ,was buried in hi^^ 
left side. The unfortunates arrow-maker 
fell to the ground with a ^asp^ and almost 
instantly ^expired* Will at the same time 
fled through the, crowd, and, though in* 
staotLy purs^ued by a party of Sir John's 
men, he got deai: ot£. After the tumult 
occasion^i^by tiiis catastrophe had sub- 
sided, the stranger youth again ascended 
the platform, and received from the hands 
of the lovely Bertha a silver arrow. , 
; " By the bones of St. Thoma^l" ex- 
claimed Sir John, *' thou art a gallant 
8hot.-^What name bear ye; t— dost tack 
employ?"; . „ 

" Noble Sir," replied the youth, — 
'' my name is Wal;er. Blount ; my father 
is a tanner dwelling neai; the abbey at 
Bermoudsey : I like not his business, and 
have travelled thus far to seek employ- 
ment which suits me better." 

" Ah, ah, thou'rt right to seek better 
amusement than tanning hides ; can'st 
handle an arbalest V* 

" Yes, an't please ye, noble Sir," 

*' Then attend us to Eltham, and may 
the next veni<ion pasty be my poispn if 
thou shalt not have,a good post.*^ 

At the clo^ of the day, when the sports 
were ended, the knight ^d his daughter 
retired from, the h^uth^ and. repaired ta 
their castle. The stranger youth, whom 
we shall now cal\, Walter Blount, ^dleud-* 
ed them, and the next morning was ap- 
M)inted head park-keeper to the knight. 
This situation gave Blount frequent op- 
portunities of t^enjoying the company of 
Uie Lady Bertha, for he always attended 
her. when she hunted; but when he thought 
on the high birth of her whom he adored, 
he sighed deeply at their yast disparity of 
rank. The many times they were left 
alone, afforded him the pleasure of gaz- 
ing on her beautiful features, but it was 
oSy to awaken the maddening thought 
that she could not be his. Bertha had 
observed his attentions, and spite of her 
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high birth, felt herself irresistibly drawn 
towards him ; his fine manly person had 
made no slight impression on her, when 
she first bel^d him, his amiable disposi- 
tion and gallant b^iring now completed 
the victory. Her heart told her that she 
loved, but then the object of her affection 
was t»r father's keeper, and a youth of ob- 
scure parentage. She several times resolved 
to obtain the knight's consent to his dis- 
charge, but the next day her heart failed 
her ; the situation of both was painful 
in the extreme. 

After a long struggle with his hopeless 
passion, Blount, seemg that his feeling 
might betray him if he remained longer m 
the Knight's service, resolved to leave it, 
and one evening acquainted Sir John with 
his determination. The Knight was much 
surprised and pressed him to remain, offer- 
ing him better pay, and several other in- 
ducements ; but liionnt fearing the conse- 
(^uence of his remaining with his beau- , 
tiful mistress was obstinate in his determi- 
nation. In the evening, he, in company 
with two of the undler-keepers, took, as 
he supposed, his last round of the park 
and wood of Sir John. He passed down 
the lawn before the castle, and entered 
the park with an aching heart, as the sun 
was sinking behind the distant hills. — 
** Alas l" sighed he, *' to-morrow's sun 
will behold me far from this spot, and my 
dear mistress will be for ever lost to me, 
but a few short hours and we part, perhaps 
for ever — but it is madness to remain. — " 
Here he perceived the keepers were ob- 
serving his emotion ; to avoid this, he bade 
them separate and walk round the park. 
They obeyexi his orders, and he strolled 
carelessly on till he came to the verge of 
the wood, where he was startled on be- 
holding, under the shade of some bushes, 
a man in the act of concealing the carcass 
of a deer, which had been just killed, 
among the tall grass and underwood : his 
astonishment increased, when the stnrdy 
form of Black Will started up, and seized 
his bow, which lav on the ground by 
his side. The shaft from Will's bow 
whistled past the head of Blount, who 
instantly drew his sword and sprung for- 
ward to meet the ruffian. Will's sword 
was bared in a moment, and he showered 
his blows so fast that Blount was nigh 
sinking under them, when the ruffian's 
sword, broke, and left him but the frag- 
ment of a blade. Blunt pressed forward, 
and Will retreated before him, but hap- 
pening to stumble against the root of 
a tree, he fell on his back. Blount 
quickly placed his foot on the broad 
chest of the fallen ruffian, and holding 
the point of his sword to his throat, bade 
him surrender ; but at the same moment 



an arrow hit him in the shoulder, and 
on looking up he beheld another villain. 
Death now seemed inevitable, when a 
cross-bow-bolt struck the ruffian who had 
wounded him, and stretched him lifeless ; 
at the same instant the two keepers came' 
up, and secured Will after a desperate 
struggle. 

''Ah, Master Green Jerkin, is it yon V* 
said Will, with a grin. •* What, has my 
comrade set his mark on you ? How like 
ye that cloth yard shaft in your dainty 
shoulder T" 

" No better," answered one of the keep- ^ 
ers, '< than you will Kke the hempen col- 
lar to-morrow ; thy comrade has been 
sent to the devil with my assistance, and 
thou wilt follow him right early.** 

" Give me my sword," replied Will ; 
''.and I will not ffinch from all three, of 

ye." 

" No, that will be treating ye like a 
true man," replied the keepers. " Come 
you must trudge." 

Will was conveyed to the castle, and 
Blount, as soon as he arrived there, sank 
down in a swoon throughioss of blood. 
Bertha, who from a window, beheld the 
approach of the keepers with their pri- 
soner, hurried down into the hall, and 
saw^ with surprise and horror, BltNmt 
stretched on the floor covered with bk>od. 
She thought him dead, and uttering a. 
wild and hysterical shriek, fell fainting by 
his side. 'Her waiting>maids raised her 
from the floor, and immediately conveyed 
her to her chamber. For a long tune 
their efforts to restore her were fruitless ; 
at length she recovered, and her eager 
enquiries after Blount betrayed her fl- 
ings, her maids havin? thought she had 
fainted at the sight of me blo^. Blount's 
wound was dangerous, and it required 
the utmost skill of Father Alwyn, who 
had the care of both the souls and bodies 
of Sir John*s household, to extract the 
arrow from his shoulder ; this, after some 
difficulty, he accomplished, though the 
operation nearly cost Blount his life. 
[ To be resumed in our nevt. } 



W^t i^oU I$Mh. 



(From a Tract printed in 1687, enti- 
tled *' Twelve Ingenious Characters") 

A prison is the grave of the llving7 
where they are shut out from their friends ; 
and the worms that gnaw upon them aie 
their own thoughts, and the jailor. *Tis 
a house of meagre looks, and ill smells , 
for vermin, drink, and tobacco, are the 
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compound. PIutd*s court was exprest 
from this fancy^ and the persons are much 
about the same party that is there. You 
may ask, as Manippus, in Lucan^ which 
IS Nireus 2 which Thersites ? which the 
beggar ? which the Knight T for they are 
all suited in the same form, of a kind of 
Basty poverty ; only to be out of elbows 
is in fashion here ; and 'ti^ a great inde- 
corum not to be threadbare. Every man 
shows here like so many wrecks upon the 
sea ; here the ribs of a', thousand pounds ; 
here the lelic of so many manors is a 
doublet without buttons ; and *tis a spec-, 
tacle of more pity than executions are. 
The company, one with another, is but a 
vying of -complamts, and the causes they 
have to rail on fortune and fool them- 
selves ; and there is a good deal of good 
fellowship in this. They are commonly^ 
next their creditors^ most bitter against the 
lawyers^ as men that have had a great 
^are in assisting them thither. Mirth 
here is stupidity, or hard-heartedness, yet 
they feign it sometimes to shun melan- 
choly, and keep off themselves from them- 
selves, and (he torment of thinking what 
they have been. Men huddle up their 
life here as a thing of no use, and wear it 
out liice an old suit, the faster the better ! 
and ^e that deceives the time the best, 
best spends it. It is the place where new 
comers are most welcomed, and next to 
them, ill news, as that which extends their 
fellowship in misery, and leaves few to 
exult ; and they breathe their discontents 
more securely nere, and have their ton- 
gues at more liberty than their bodies. 
Men see how much sin and calamity, and 
when the last does not moTtify, the other 
hardens ; and those that are wicked here, 
are desperately wicked, as those from whom 
the honour of. sin is taken off, and the 
punishment familiar : and commonly a 
hard thought passes on all that come from 
this school, which, though it teach much 
wiklom, it is too late, and with much dan- 
ger ; and it is better to be a fool than 
come here to learn it. 



HIPPOCRAS WINE. 

Hippocras was a medicated wine held 
in considerable repute by our ancestors, 
and was one of those 'offerings wtiich 
corporate bodies presented to noble per- 
sonages. In an entertainment given by 
the town of Shrewsbury, in 1495, to 
Henry the Seventh, the following items 
appear in proof thereof: 
' ** 4s. for six flagons of wine, to make 
ypocras for the Queen. 

"' 13s. 9d. for spices and sugar, (spe- 
ciebus et aegur,) to make the same.'^ 



And agahi, in an entertainment be- 
stowed on Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Depu- 
ty of Ireland, in 1558, 

" It*m, on pottell of Iqpoerass, 3s. 4d. 

'^ More for a pottell of Ipocras$e given 
to Mr. Justeece, 4s. 2d." 
. This wine has been considered to derive 
its name from two Greek words ; and also 
from the great physcian Hippocrates, who, 
as some presume, gave the first formula 
for its preparation ; and to have been in- 
troduced into England about the close of 
(he 14th, or early in the 15th century, 
though it is a matter of surprise our dra- 
matic bard Sbakspeare has made no men- 
tion of it in his writings. We are cer- 
tain of this, however, that it was in use 
as late as 1663, for Mr. Pepys, in his 
Diary, observes, that at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner he drank no wine but Hypocras, 
" which do not break my vo^ it being, 
to (he best of iny present judgment, only 
a mixed compound drink, and not any 
wine.** Gent* 8, Mag, 



CARDINAL D OSSAT. 

' The counsellor of state to Henri Qua- 
tre, in his writings, has the following 
maxims-^ 

A prince who quarrels with the laws, 
quarrels with his best friends. 

A prince that lifts up his own authoritv 
above that of the laws, conspires with his 
enemy to surprise his guards. 

A prince who says that he cannot do 
well unless he does every thing, teaches 
his people that they are slaves, unless that 
they can do every thing that they please. 

Arbitrary power is like all hard sub- 
stances, which, in consequence of their 
hardness, are more likely to break. 

Power and liberty are like heat and hu- 
midity; when well mixed, they make 
every thing prosper, when alone, they 
destroy every thing. 



ROYAL CASUISTRY. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, was Earl of 
Kent ; he, upon some discontent given to 
his brother, WiUiam the Conqueror, was 
imprisoned by him. The King excuses 
it to the church, that he imprisoned not a 
Bishop of Bayeux, but an £arl of Kent. 
So Hugh, Bishop of Durham, purchased 
the manor of Ssuiborough, with the dig- 
nity of pallatinate of this whole province, 
of Richard the First, and was by him 
made an Earl, the king jocosely boasting 
what a cunning workman he was, that 
could make of an old Bishop a new Earl. 
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XOIl]l^tl(Alia« moth-eateii hotiser on Hit Mlgei md all 

'J^'^ Ujg J. jjy pjj^ ^^ bulwarks, wtre nmored 

^Mnf.i.rr f^««i* ^^^ *" ^^* **^ ***« Ist G»S HI. It WIS 

AHoiENT LWDOK. ^ot ufltil 1738, thai Loi|don< Bridge was 
There ara very few, we appr^end, ftmtid insufficient fo# the- cioviveiileiioe of 
that have more thair vague and general' the inhabitants ; and in 'that year West- 
notions of the magnitude of the increase minstef Brieve- was buiit by Labelye, a 
which London has received within the Swiss.' In 1761^ th^ second- vear of the 
faist half-century ; still less have they any late king^s reign, Blaekfriard* Bridge wav 
ideas of the recent dates at which maii^ built by Milne.' thefiNtiwas thifteen 



of the ancient nuisances have been sujf)' 
planted by more elegant and convenient 
structures. The ancient capital' of En- 
gland, under the earlier Roman conque- 
rors, was Verulum, or the modem St. 
Albans. It is doubtftil whether Julius 
Cassar ever saw London, the walls of 
which were first built, by iTieodosius, 
governor of Britain, a.b. 369. L;^n-den, 
ur the City of the Lake, was then'bonnd-^ 



yeart constrdcting; and <roit £889,000: 
the -second was built in ten yeais; and 
cost only £152,840. Walerloo Bridge^ 
co!9t nearly a million. i- 

The most aneient relic in the eity, is 
* London Stone,' whicbmay still be seen 
inserted in the wall of St. Switlrin's 
church. Cannon-street. This stone was 
wont to be regarded witk superstitious 
reverence, and wheh Jack Cad^ entei«d 



«d on the east bv the Fleet, on the west London, he struck his sword on this stone, 

by the Walbrook, and on the north by sayhie, *' Now i^ Mbrtimer lord of this 

an extensive morass, running in the line oitie. Tlia fine old Gothic cathedral of 

t>f Holborn and Smithfield. On the south' St. Paul's or Eastminster,. Was consumfti 

was the Lake, formed by an immense in the lire of 166&. In front stood Paul's 



bend of the banks of the Thames, since 
filled up, or much straightened by wharfs 
and embankments. 

On the site of London Bridge was' a 
ferry, the pnoperty of the monks of St. . 
Mary Over-eye, (over the water.) In 
lOOd, these monks built the first wooden 
bridge over the Thames^ which was deem-, 
ed so impre^abk by Canute, thai he cut 
• canal'from Rotherhithe, to let his fleet 
pass above th^ I bridge,, for the. blockade. 
of >Londonv ' Thisbtidge was btinit,' and 
IQ 1176, in the reign of Hjinry IL the 
present London Bridge was ececttMton. its 
site, lib that it has stood no less than 650. 
3FearB.i Tbeiilr are.pecsons yet living who 



Cross, a pulpit of Wbod, npted foe politi- 
cal sermons : it was demalished in 1641, 
by the Long Parliament, tojlrethQr with 
the beautiful cross of Queen Eleanor, in 
West C^etfp, (Cheap6ide,) and the May-* 
pole which sto6d on the site of the New 
Church, Strand, Mias i^moved by Sir 
Isaac Newton t6 Wanstead-park, to sup- 
port his large telesedpe^ 

In 1660, Finsbury, Helborn, St. Giles's 
and St. Martin's were distinct villages, 
and'lfae ntohdUty had their town-houses in 
Aldgaite. In* the village of Charing, ano- 
thep of Eleanor's crosses stood; where now 
stadds Le Soear^s statne of Charles I. It 
was in immemorial custom for the twelve 



remteiberitfae>o|d rows of hobses cipoir>(his j udgesy on the" flrst db.r-4of term, to break- 
bridge,. QiveiUaDgiilg'th&huge;stat^igs.en: f^ at the village of : Chariner, ob' their 
«acA:side*i.i^)thedirty^ dakk, and nar- ^ay to Westminster HaflfT: The present 
row passage between them... These houses. Whitcomb-stieet was onee tiedge'lane ; 
were inhabited by pintcmakers, the /firsts <^n<l on the top of ike' Daymarket -stood 
of whom was a Spanish negro, who in-: *© gibbet of Sir ThwHar W)«ti ' At 
troduced the manufacture into England. Spring-gardens' wete a species of Vaux- 
The drawbridge in the centre was then ^^ali, and a celebrated bo wliiigAgieen, fa- 
guarded by an antique Iflwer, and ano- mous for its oiccafl?t7/(M, a species of cake 
ther fort stooci at the foot of the bridge, from which Piccadilly derived its name, 
to protect it from the people e? South- The Chevalier de Grammont gives a plea- 
wark. These fortifications, • withithe old ^^^ • a«aouqt 9f the ' gvand. fete given at 

-^ ' '. .-•..■.■ . thi^ Vawhall or Spring-gardeosy bv the 

~ •■•'-'■ — •• ■' .. ..> • ., . Wfl Howatti, where the gallantries of Sid- 

♦ Th« troth ef tM« itweitloii weour^elvei n^.w^J* -the JJutehess of Shtewsbury led 

etn Toneli futi ftoiki' o^r lttvhk| i« <|cdM«L t^vW fatal iduel ib which one iof the se- 

^S?***l?'K!^^^"^*^.•!}''$•*?J'*°*^'^^**«^ copd* was knM,rMaiid Sidney severely 
b«r«thebridfaa»lt rtoodprisvlouitDlhere- wounded • .« 

niOTalortb?lioa.et, th l7«).'bdtcffi?Bfi& p,„!**V , ' 'i' ^\, j * n j 

wuiMbof nottortheinhabiU&tBwhvdc^pieil , Clarendon speak^^.tif tiie Ea4 <»f Bed- 
th« numeroM dwdUoga,. aad tbeb Mspective ford, and other noblemfiSf meeting,, under 
nm.^ «. .u ^, pretence of playing .bow$>,t««t ^ eomUry- 

tear^gprdeti m \PkeadiUy^ f&m real eb 
jer;t b^iiig tQitpalUie dbAgns ar ainst the 
court To the north^f the Earl of Let- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 



Jlog«» ThepcarvpAwhopoMetMsthUkiioir- 
ledce U a Mr. 7ob^ WooU^tt, of Peckham, (a 
ant cousin of the Celebrated enifraTer or that 
aam«,) who nsM wbea a lad, to asdtt Wa ws 
l«tlvei ia taking the toU upon the bridge. Ed. 
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cestAr*8 house, (now Le)ce8ter«flqvare,y* 
stood King-square, >toii -one side of whicll' 
was the Duke of Monmouth's house^ after 
whose execution l»d friends changed the 
name to Soho-squaire, Soho being Uie 
watch-word with which he advanced to 
the fatal battle 6f Sedgemore. Hanover 
and Cavendish-squares were built about 
the year 1720^ in the reign of George the 
First— the latter by the Duke of Chandos, 
who» in anticipation of immense profits 
from the South Sea scheme, designed the 
north side for his own palace, one wing 
of which J intended for the servants, was 
the corner house of the s(^uare and iHar- 
ley>street, recently the residence of Mr. 
Hope, now converted into about six 
houses. 

In 1720, Oxford*street or road, extend- 
ed only to Prince*s-street ; and Bond- 
street terminated at Conduit-street. The 
present Trinity Chapel, Conduit-street, 
was originally a popish chapel;^ of wood, 
mountied upon wnee^, which followed the 
camp of James II. to Hounslow, where it 
long remained, till Archbishop Tennison, 
then rector of St. ■ Martin's, brought it 
back to its present position, and built' it 
of more durable' materials. Westmins- 
ter Abbey then stood opon Thorney Is- 
land, surrounded l^'a CYeek that supplied 
the canal in St. Jaities*? Park with water. 
Westminster Hall, built by William Ru- 
fas, is almost the only remains of the once 
immense palace of Edward the Confessor, 
which extended to Whitehall. Charles the 
Second inclosed and planted St. James's 
Park. iFhe magnificent palace of Whiter 
hall wa's designed by Inigo Jones to con- 
sist of six distinct courts, of which only 
the hall was finished. The previous pa- 
lace occupied both sides of the way, and 
stood upon the site of the present Horse 
Qu9fdfi, the Treasury, and the Home Of- 
fice : where the admiralty now stands wqs 
fonn'etly the h6use of the infamous Coun- 
tess of Essex, from the roof of which. 
Archbishop Laud beheld the execution of 
his master Charles I. - Scotland-yard is 
the site of the extremely ancient palace of 
King Kenneth. 

Afier the fire in 1666, Sir Christopher 
Wren'^plans for the improvement of Lon- 
don, though supported by the King and 
nobles, were successfully resisted by the 
corporation. He, however, effected so 
m6ch in point of cleansing and ventilat- 
ing the city,!that, although the plague, the 
year precwing the fire, had carried off 
160,000 persona, it never afber returned. 
It is singular that, in 1766, an architect 
nataed Gwynn, addressed proposds to the^ 
late king for the improvement of Londob," 
most of his plans being those recently ef- 
fected ; and particularly the building of a 
bridge wherd Waterloo Bridge now stands 



and the pulUng^owh of ihe Kmg*8 Mews. 
Northumberlaad-house, at Charing Cross, 
was formerly the Hospital of St. Mary, 
Rounceval. 

In the reign of Charles II. Exeter Change 
was the fashionable lounge and parade of 
the beau monde^ while, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, the grand mall was Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden. From thence 
it shifted to Bond-street. There are per- 
sons yet living who remember when the 
last house in Bond -street was the most 
Northern house of London, whilst many 
recollect the snipe-shooting in the swamps 
of our present Manchester-square. This 
last square, with Baker-street, were erect- 
ed by the capital of the celebrated Elwes, 
the miser. It is no less than thirty years 
ago, that Guildford-street was a turnpike- 
road, the north side of Bloomsburv -square 
consistmg of the Duke of Bedford s house, 
the present Russel -square forming his 
gardens. Ttmei* Tel ;- 1829. 



KVIL ARISING FROM TRB PLAl^TIRT OF A 
PAINTER. 

Holbein, wais dispatched by Cromwell to 
draw the Lady Anne of Cleves. He brought 
over so favourable a likeness of the lady 
that Henry consented to wed ; but when 
he fouud her so inferior to the miniature, 
the storm, which ^ould really have been 
directed to the painter, burst on the mi- 
nister ; and Cromwell lost his head be- 
cause Anne was a Flanders mare and not a 
Venus, as Holbein had painted her. 

RICHARD CROMWELL. 

Some law-suit of importance required 
that Richard Cromwell should appear in 
the King's Bench. The buiness of the 
court being transacted, his curiosity car- 
ried him to the House of Peers, where he 
stood below the bar, looking around him, 
and making observations on the altera- 
tions which he saw. A person who heard 
a decent-looking old man speaking in this 
way, said to him civilly, '^ It is probably 
a long while. Sir, since you have been in 
this house ?" *' Not since I sat in that 
chair," answered the old gentleman, 
.pointing to the throne, on which he had 
been indeed seated as sovereign, when, 
more than fifty years before, he received 
the addresses of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on his -succeeding to his father in 
the supreme conunand. 

LITTLB TOM JUST, THB GLUTTON. 
Paol to the Romans Mdth, 
• The jatt thaU Uve by fkith :' 
But tbou. Id aplte of Paul, or Peter, 
Art the least /ost, most ftdthleee < ' 
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DATS. lI)AY»« 



Nov. 25 taei. 



DIARY* 



Sftint Catherine. 
Bigli Water, 
IDin.aft. ftmorn 
4ft 4»ft. 



■7& 



Wed. 



ai; Nican." 
Suo rltu 6201 aft 7 

— Mtab — - 



27 



Tbure 



28 Frld. 



DATS. 



St. Jamea Inter' 

claus. 
High Water. 
41 M. aft; 6 mora 
y, ««lt. 



_. Jamea. 
If Ich. term endt 
Son ria. 63m afl 7 
— aeta 6 — 



St. Saturninua. 
Moon*a Laat Qr. 
46m aft. 1 aft. 



COKBBSPONDIIIQ CHRONOLOGY. 



NdY. 26 StCatherine, by birth, waa a oaUve of Alexandria. 
It la recorded of thia aaint, that her mental abi- 
nUaa were io great that, in 806. ahe diapoted 
with fif^lv heathen philoaopherat and conyertcd 
them all to Chriatianity, which ao incenaed the 
Emperor Maxentlna, that he had her eaat Into 
prison, where, by her elbquence and iearaing 
ahe -convtrted the Bmpresa and one of hia prin* 
dpalgeneiala, which ao enraged Maxeatiua that 
he ordered her to be tortured by four cutting 
wheela, In which were aawa and other sharp in. 
atrumenta turning one' againat the other, vniich 
canwd the aawB, &c. to meet. To on^ of them 
wheela ahe waa ao fastened, that when Che other 
waa turned the contrary way, her body waa lacer- 
ated in every direction by thekeen inatruments. 
After being urns tortured, ahe waa beMuled a. d. 

aoi. 

' 1748.— Died on thla day the learned and ploua J>r. 
Watta at Stoke Newington, after a realdende for 
86 yeara in the house .of Sir Tbomaa Abney, 
whose hospltabU kindneaa and constant fitend- 
ahip he uninterruptedly enjoyed during t^e whole 
of thia long term of years. . . ^ „ 

' 2A This saint was an Armenian monk ; bis great holi- 
ness and pressing exhortations to ref^ntadce ac 
quired him the additionid n»me of >f etanoice. St. 
Mcou, after using his utmost endeavours to con- . 
vert the Armenians, travelled into Crete, then 
posaessed by the Saracens, Co whom hb' preached 
the Gospel with the greatest zeal, hla mission 
being coofimed by ficquent miracles. His death 
is supposed to have taken place a.d. 998, 
1698.-^Died on thla day, in retirement, at his na. 
tlve place, Freeaingfield, Suffolk, Mr, 77, Wll- 
Uam Sancroft, Archbiahop of Oant«rbii|y4a.the ' 
reign of Charles IX. Thia prelate w^ one of 
those who attended the King In his last Sloments. 
Archbiahop Sancroft formed one of the seven bi - 
shops who was committed to the Tower by i^ au- 
perstitioua James II. for preaeBtlng to him a pe- 
Ut ion against reading the declaration of indulg- 
ence. At tho Revolution he also refused to take the 
oatha required by WiUiam and Mary, for wliich 
he waa deprived of the primacy. Sancroft, when 
a Pean of St. Paul'a, contributed 1400L towards 
the rebolldlng of that Cathedral. , 
7 This saint Buffered martyrdom A.D. 241. 
1710.— Anniversary of the birth of the ploua and 
learned Dr. Robert Lowth, the distlnguiahedand 
leaioua Biahop of London. The memory of thia 
wonhy and amiable divine la reverenced, for hia 
splendid abiUilea, exemplary life,' and seal for 
true religion. 
. 2fl This aaint, who wu of Aneona, la recorded aa hav- 
loff ended hia days a.d. 476. 
1806.— On this day the French took the city of 
Warsaw, which event caused the overthrow of 
thepow« of Prussta, and led to ^e formatljii, 
by Napoleon, of the independent atate calMd the 
Suchy of Warsaw. . „ . 

. 29 This saint was Bishop of Toulouse in Prance j he 
waa martyred a. d. 257, by being tied to a bull 
and the animal made to run down a hill. 

1682 Died on this day. In London, Prince Rupert, 

the third son of Frederick. King of Bohemia, by 
BUiabeth, daughter of James I., the firm ad- 
herent of his royal nnde, Charles 1. During the 
troubles, this brave man won aeveral eugagementa 
for the King, but. his greatest auccewes were 
achieved M « naval commander afte. the reato 
.rttioB. ... 



In consequence of Our Engraving /or the Supplement no^ being ready, 
we are compelled to postpone it unttl next week. 




4S:ttam of the ^ttmtal^ 

FOR 1829. 

<* AU hjOl to thi« twelfth of October, 
One thousapd eight hundred and twelve," 
saug: the sprightly authors of the " Re- 
lected Addresses ;" and it is with an echo 
long due^ considerably after date^ and 
very much in imitation of that celebrated 
one at Killamev^ that we reiterate their 
humorous *' All hail," and welcome the 
first of November, 1828 — a day and date 
dear to the lovers of the arts, tfie muses, 
and the sisters three, and such like desti- 
nies. "Dan November may put on his 
coat of. frieze (start not at tne atrocious 
pun, pun-despising spirit of Thomas 
Hood 1) and make hmiself, and those who 
succumb to )iis gloomy reign, very un- 
comfortable ; the French, since the Eng- 
lish have left off the habit, may hang, 
drown, poison, and pistol themselves off 
by centuries ; the Dutch may dive down 
to Death in their dikes, never to rise 
again — for what but a steam-endne of 
forty-thousand-horse power could ever 
bring up a Dutchman mat had sunk to the 
bottom of any thing ; — the Germans may 
creep between their two feather-beds, 
and ring the bell for the waiter to pile on 
two more; but we in "merry England," 

•' >*hat have we with care tp do ? 
Sons of " 

France, Holland, and Germany, f * it was 
made for you." It is true that the sun is 
seldom seen ; but we have a substitute 
for his warmth in our sea-coal fires, 
'* which make a summer still ;" apd ^as 
for his beams, which poets have sung and 
Vol. U. Z 



said so much about) our table is shining 
with the golden-leaved elories of about 
twelve of the most splendid Annuait 
which sun or summer ever glanced eye 
upon. Can nature, c)ever, and indeed 
ingenious, creature as she is, can she 
turn out her annual leaff«s with half the 
.editorial skill of Messrs. Watts, Hall, 
Croker, Pringle, Hood, Shoberl, and 
Cunningham ? Can she illustrate her 
poetry with such plates, or her plates 
with such poetry ? We shall be happy to 
see her do it ; and we promise her, when 
she does, a favourable review, and as 
copious extracts as our space will allow, 
to make her genius known to the ten thou- 
sand readers of the Olio ^persons, we 
can assure her, of great taste, who will ap- 
preciate her humble endeavours to please. 
Having bantered thus far, we will now 
proceed to business. We shall, as the 
French say wFien they speak Englisli, 
begin with the beginning — ^that is, with 
the Father of EngUsh Annuals, the 

4^ora^t IK? WTot, 

Edited by Frederick Shoberl. 
SONG. 

BY JOHN CLARE. 

O the voice of woman** love I— - 
What a boM)m-6tirriDg word ! 

Was a sweeter ever utter'd. 
Was a dearer ever beard. 

Than woman's love > 

How it melts unon the ear 1 

How it nourishes the heart ! 
Cold, ah l.coId most his appear 
That hn-pever shared a part 

Of woman's love. 
49 
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Tit pleomire to the mooraer, 

'lis freedom to the tbrftU : 
The pilgrimage of maoy, 

A3id the resting-place of all, 

r Is woman's lort. 

*Tis the gem of beau£y*s btrth , 

It competes with Joys above. 
What wertt angels upon earth. 

If without woman's love- 
Sweet woman's love. 



LOST AND WON. 

BT MISS MARY RUSSELL MITPORD. 

" Nat, but my dear Letty— " 
*^ Dott't dear Letty me, Mr. Paul 
Holton ! Have not the East Woodhay 
Eleven beaten the Hazeiby Eleven for 
the first time in the memory of man ? and 
is it not entirely your fault? Answer 
me that, sir ! Did not you insist on tak- 
ing James White's place, when he got 
that little ^nock on the leg with the ball 
]ast night, though James, poor fellow, 
maintained to the last that he could play 
better with one kg than you with two ?■ 
Did not you in^ on.taking poo? Jamea-si 
place ? and did you g^ a single noteh in 
either innings ? And did not you misa 
three catches— 4hree fair catches^ Mr. 
Paul Holton? Might not you twice 
have caught out John Brown, who, as 
all the world knows,, hits up? And did 
not a ball from tb& edge of Tom Taylor's 
bat come into your hands, absolutely 
into your hands, and did not you let her 
go ? And did notr Tom Taylor after that 
get forty -five mns in that same inningfl,. 
^nd thereby, win th^e game? Thdt'A 
man should pretend to play at cricket,^ftnd 
not be able to hold the ball when he has 
her in his hands ! Oh, if I had been 
there I" 
*' You I— Why Letty-T— " 
" Don't Letty me, ar !— Don't Ulk to 
me!— I am going home I" 

*^ With all my heart. Miss l^elitia 
Dale I — ^I have th^ hononr^ madam, to 
wish you a good evening." And each 
turned away at a smart pace, and the 
one 'went westward and the other east- 
ward -ho. 

This unlov^rlike parting occurred on 
Hazeiby Down one fine afternoon in the 
Whitsun-week, between a couple whom 
all Hazeiby had, for at least a month be- 
fore, set down as lovers— Letty Dale, the 
pretty daughter of the jolly old tanner, 
and Paul Holton, a rich yodng yeoman^ 
on a visit in the^ place* Letty's angry 
speech will sufficiently explain their mu- 
tual provocation, although, to enter 
fully into her feelings, one must be born 



in a cricketing parish, and sprung of a 
cricketing family, and be accustomed to 
rest that very uncertain and arbitrary stan- 
dard, the point of honour, on beating 
our rivals and next neighbours in the 
annual match — foe juxta-position is a 
great 8h«fpcne^of rivalry, as Dr. John- 
son knew, iirheoy lOr please the inhabi- 
tants of Pl^montfr> hJi abused the good 
folks who lived ateDiTCl^; moieover,one 
must be also a qinck, zealous, anient, 
hot-headed, wann-hearted, girl like 
Letty, a l»eauty and an heiress, quite 
unused ^ disapp<»inta»«t, ajid not a 
little in tove, aud it^k we shall not 
wonder, in the fiat v^aca^ that she should 
be unreasonably. ai^|;y, or^. iiiithe next, 
that before she hacTiiraUiedihalf » mile 
her anger vanished, and- was- succeeded 
by tender relentings and earnest. wishes 
for a full and perfect reconciliation. 
*' He'll be sure to call to-morrow mom- 
ini?," thou^: Letty to herself; « He 
said he wbuld^ before this unlucky 
cricket-playing. He told me that he 
had something to say, something parti- 
cular. I wonder whaHt tsap be '."thought 
poor Letty. " To be sure, he never has 
said any thing about liking me — ^but still 
— and then aunt Judith, ax^ Fanny 
Weight, and|ali thQ neigbboui^say-^ 
Howeveiv I shaU know tormorrow.'*^ 
And home she tripped to the pleasant 
house by the tanyard,. as happy as if the 
Eaetr Woodhay men had not beaten the 
menof Hazeiby. " t shall not see him 
before to-morrow^ tliou^/* repeated 
Letty. to herself, and immedkt^y^ repaired 
to her pretty flowetwg«^rden„tbe little ^aJt» 
of; which opened on a path leading from 
the . Down to the street-' — *- path that, 
for obvious, reasons^^^aul. jvasvwont to^ 
preferrr-and began tying up .her. carnay 
tions in the dusk of the evening, ^df^ater- 
ing her. geraniums by the < light' of- tbe 
moon, until it was s& late th^' ahe> wa$ 
fain to return^ disappointed, to t&e.houscv 
repeating to herself, ''I^ail certainly 
see him to-morrow/* 

Far different were t>e . feelings^ . of the 
chidden swain.' WcUfarday for thej age 
of chivalry I the happy, times of. knights 
and. paladins, when a lectur&from a lady's 
rosy lip, or a .buffet from her lily hand, 
would have been received as humibly and 
as thankfully as the Benediote from a 
mitred abbot, or the accolade from^a 
king's sword ! Aks for the days of chi- 
valry ! They are gone, and I fear me for 
ever. For certain our present hero was 
not bom to revive them. 

Paul Holton was a well-looking and 
well-educated young farmer, just return- 
ed from the north, to which he bad been 
sent for agricultural improvjemeht, and 
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now on th& look-out for a farm and a 
wife, both of which he thought he had 
found at Hazelby^ whither he had come 
on the double errand of visiting some dis- 
tant relations, and letting two or three 
small houses recently fallen into his po.>"' 
session* As owner of these houses, all 
siLuate in the town, he had claimed a 
right to join the Hazel by Eleven, plainly 
induced to avail himself of the. privilej^e 
by the hope of winning favour in the 
eyes- of the ungrateful lair one^, whose 
animated character, as well as her sparks 
ling beauty, had delit^bled his fancy> and 
apparently won his heart, until hex rude 
attack on his play armed all the. vanity 
of man against her attractions. Love is 
more intimately connected with self-love 
than people are willing to imagine ; and 
Paul Hoiton*s had been thoroughly mor- 
tified. Besides, if his fair mistress-s cha- 
racter were somewhat too impetuous, his 
was greatly over-firm. So he said to 
himself — " The girl is a pretty gixl, but 
far too much of a shrew for my taming. 
I am rio Petruchio to master this Cathe- 
rine. ' I come to wive it happily in 
Padua ^' and let her father be as rich as 
be may, PU none of her." And, mis- 
taking anger for indifFerence — no uncom- 
mon delusion in a love quarrel off he 

set within the hour, thinking so very 
much of (punishing tho saucy beauty, 
that he entirely forgot the ppssibility of 
some of the pains falling to his own 
share. 

The first tidings that Lettv heard the 
next moming^wercy that Mr. iPaul Holton 
had departed over night, having' autho- 
rised his cousin to let bis houseff, and to 
decline the large farm, for which he was 
in treaty; the next intelligence informed 
her that he was- settled in Sussex, and 
then his relations left Hazelby — and poor, 
Letty heard no more. Poor Letty I— -- — 
Even in a common parting for a common 
journevt she who stays behind is the ob-^ 
ject of pity ; how much more so when 
he goes — ^goes, never to return, and car- 
ries with him the fond afiection, the 
treasured hopes, of a young unpractised 
heart, 

'* And gentle wUbes long'«abdu«d— 
babdued and cherisb'd long 1'* 



Poor, poor Leity ! 

Three years passed a\yay, anil brought 
much of change to our country-maiden 
and to her fortunes* Her father, the 
oily old tanner, a kind, frank, thought- 
less man, as the cognomen would al- 
most imply, one who did not think, that 
there were such things as wickedness and 
ingratitude under the sun, became bound 
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for a friend to a largo amount ; (he friend 
proved a villain, and the jolly tanner wa9 
ruined. He and h^s daughter now lived 
in a small cut^ge near their former house, 
and at the point of time at which I have 
chosen to resume my story, the old man 
was endeavourin<: to persuade Letty, who 
had never attended a cricket match since 
the one which she had so much cause to 
remember, to accompany him the next 
day ( Whit-Tuesday > to seethe Haaelby 
Eleven again encounter their ancient 
anta^Tonlsts, the men of East-Woodhay. 

*'Pray come, Letty,** said the fond 
fiither ; *' I can't go without you ; I have 
no pleasure any where without my Lefty, 
and I want to si e this match, for Isaac 
Hunt can't play on account of the death 
of his mother^ ami titey tell me that the 
East-Woodhay men have conBented to our 
taking in another mate who practises the 
new Sussex bowling — I want to see. that 
new-fangled mode. Do cpnie, Letty I" 
And, with a smothered sigh at the men- 
tion of Sussex, Lelty consented* 

, ^QW old John £)ale was not quite in- 
genuous with his pretty daughter. He 
did not tell her what he verywell knew 
himself, that the bowler in question was 
no other than their sometime iriend,.Paui 
Holton, whom the business of letting his 
houses, . or some other cause, not 
perhaps clearly defined even to himself, 
had brought to Hazelby on the eve of the 
match, and whose new method pf bowl- 
ing, (in spite of his former mischances) 
the Hazelby Eleven were willing to try.; 
the more so ^s they suspected, what, in« 
deed, actually occurred, that the East- 
Woodhayites, who would have resisted 
the innovation of the Sussex system of 
delivering the ball in the hands of any 
one else, would have no objection to let 
Paul Holton, whose bad playin»' was a 
standing joke amongst them, do his best 
or his worst in anv way. 

Not a word of tliis did John Dale say to 
Letty ; so that she was taken by sur- 
prise, when, haying placed her father, 
now verv infirm, in a comfortable chair, 
she sat down by his. ^e <on a little hil- 
lock of turf, and saw lier recreant lover 
standing amongst a group of cricketers, 
very near, and evidently gazing on her — 
just as he used to gaze three years before. 

Perhaps Letty had neveV looked so 
pretty in her life as at that moment. She 
was simply drest, as became her fallen 
fortunes. Her complexion was still 
coloured like the apple- blossom, with 
vivid red and white, but there was more of 
aensibilitv, more of the heart in its quiver- 
ing mutability, its alternation of paleness 
and blushes ;' the blue eyes were still as 
bright, but they were ofteuer cast down ; 
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Uie smile was still as splendid, but far 
•more rare; the ^riish gaiety was gone, 
but it was Teplaced by womanly sweet- 
ness ; sweetness and modesty formed now 
the chief expression of that lovely face, 
lovelier, far lovelier, than ever. So ap- 
parently thought Paul Hohon, for he 
gazed and gazed with his whole soul in 
his eyes, in complete oblivion of cricket 
and cricketer, and the whole world. At 
last be recollected himself, blushed and 
bowed, and advanced a few steps, as if to 
address her ; butytimid and irresolute, he 
turned away without speaking, joined the 
party who had now assembled round tlie 
wickets, the umpires called " Play I" and 
the game began. 

East Woc^hay gained the toss and 
went in, and ail eyes were fixed on the 
Sussex bowler, the ball was placed in 
his hands ; and instantly the wicket was 
down, and the striker out — no other than 
Tom Tavlor, the boast of his parish, and - 
the best batsman in the county. '< Acci- 
dent, mere accident !" of course, cried 
East-Woodhay ; but another, and ano- 
ther followed: few could stand against 
the fatal bowling,, and none could get 
notches.— A panic seized the whole side. 
And then, as losers will, they began to 
exclaim against the system ; called it a toss, 
a throw, a trick ; any thing but bowling, 
any thing but cricket ; railed at it as de- 
stroying the grace of Uie attitude, and the 
balance of U)e game ; protested agahist 
being considered as beaten by such jug- 
glery, and, finally, appealed to the 
umpires as to the fairness of the play. 
The umpires, men of conscience, and 
old cricketers, hummed and hawed, .and 
see-sawed : quoted contending prece- 
dents and jostling authorities; looked 
grave and wise, whilst even their little 
sticks of ofiice seemed vibrating in puz- 
zled importance. Npver were judges 
more sorely perplexed. At last they did 
as the sages of the bench often do in such 
cases —reserved the point of law, and de- 
sired them to " play out the play." Ac- 
cordingly the match was resumed, only 
twenty-seven notches being gained by 
the East-Woodhayians in their first in- 
nings, and they entirelv from the balls 
of the old Hazelby bowler, James White. 

During the quarter of an hour's pause 
which the laws allow, the victorious man 
of Sussex went up to John Dale, who 
had watched him with a strange mixture 
of feeling, delighted to hear the stumps 
rattle, and to see opponent after oppo- 
nent throw, down his bat and walk off, 
and yet much annoyed at the new method 
by which the object was achieved. " We 
should not have called this cricket in my 
day," said he, "and yet it knocks down 



the wickets, gloriously,' too.^' Leity, on 
her part, had watched the game with un- 
mingled interest and admiration : " He 
knew how much I liked to see a good 
cricketer," thought she ; yet, still, when 
that identical good cricketer approached, 
she was seized with such a fit of shyness 
— ^sall it modesty— that she left her seat 
and joined a group of young women at 
some distance. 

Paul looked earnestly after her, but 
remained standing by her father, inquiring- 
with affectionate interest after his health, 
and talking over the game and the bowl- 
ing. At length he said, ** 1 hope that I 
have hot driven awslj Miss Letitia." 

" Call her Letty, Mr. Holton," inter- 
rupted the old man ; ^* plain Letty. We 
are poor folks now, and have no right to 
any other title than our own proper names, 
old John Dale and his daughter Letty. 
A good daughter she has been to me^" 
continued the fond father ; *' for when 
debts and losses took all that we had-^for 
we paid to the uttermost farthing, Mr. 
Paul Holton, we owe no man a shilling ! 
— when all my earnings and savings were 
gone, and the house over our head — ^the 
house I was bom in, the house she was 
born in — ^I loved it the better for that !— 
taken away from us, then she gave up 
the few hundreds she was entitled to m 
right of her blessed mother, to purchase 
an annuity for the old man, whose trust 
in a villain had brought her to want." 

*' God bless her!" interrupted Paul 
Holton. 

" Ay, and God will bless her," re- 
turned the old man solemnly — ** God will 
bless the dutiful child, who despoiled her- 
self of all to support her old father !" 

*' Blessings on her dear generous heart !" 
again ejaculated Paul ; <* and I was away 
and knew nothing of this !** 
' " I knew nothing of it myself until the 
deed was completed," rejoined John Dale. 
'^ She was just of age, and the annuity 
was purchased and the money paid before 
she told me ; and a cruel kincmess it was 
to strip herself for my sake ; it almost 
broke my heart when I heard the story. 
But even that was nothing," continued 
the good tanner, warming with his subject, 
'* compared with her conduct since. If 
you could but see how she keeps the 
house, and how she waits upon me ; her 
handiness, her cheerfulness, and all her 
pretty ways and contrivances to make me 
forget old times and old places. Poor 
thing '. she must miss her neat parlour 
and the flower-garden die was so fond of, 
as much as I do my tan-yard and the great 
hall ; but she never seems to think of 
them, and never has spoken a hasty word 
since our misfortunes, for all yoq know. 
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poor thin? ! she used to be aliule quick- 
tempered!" 

*' Aod I knew nothing of this !" re- 
peated Paul HoltoD^ as two or three of 
their best wickets being down, the Ha- 
ze) by players summoned him to go in. 
'* I knew nothing of all this !*' 

Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex 
cricketer, and at first he seemed likely to 
verify the predictions and confirm the 
hopes of the most malicious of his adver- 
saries, by batting as badly as he had 
bowled well. He had not caught si^ht 
of the ball ; his hits were weak, his de- 
fence insecure, and his mates began to 
tremble and his opponents to crow. Every 
• hit seemed likely to be the last ; he missed 
a leg ball of Ned Smith*s ; was all but 
caught out by Sam Newton; and East 
Woodhay triumphed, Hazelby sate quak- 
ing ; when a sudden glimpse of Letty, 
watching him with manifest anxiety, re- 
called her champion's wandering thoughts. 
Gathering himself up, he stood before the 
wicket another man ; knocked the ball 
hither and thither, to the turnpike, the 
coppice, the pond : got three, four, five, 
at a hit ; baffled the slow bowler James 
Smith, and the fast bowler Tom Taylor ; 
got fifty-five notches off his own bat ; 
stood out all the rest of his side : and so 
handled the adverse party when they 
went in, that the match was won at a 
single innings, with six-and-thirty runs 
to spare. 

Whilst his mates were discussing their 
' victory, Paul Hohon again approached 
the father and daughter, and this time she 
did not run away : *' Letty, dear I.elty," 
said he ; " three years ago I lost the 
cricket^match and you were angry, and 
I was a fool. But Letty, dear Letty, 
this match is won ; and if you could but 
know how deeply I have repented, how 
earnestly I have longed for this day \ The 
world has gone well with me, Letty, for 
these three long years. I have wanled 



SUNSET. 
By the Rev, Charles Strong. 

Mt window** open to the evening sky. 
The tombra trees are fringed with golden 

light. 
The lawn here shadowed' lies, there kindles 

bright. 
And fragrant roses lift their incenie high. 

The pnnctoal tiinish, on plane-tree warb- 
ling nigh, 
With loud and Inscions voice oalls down the 

night: 
Dim waters, flowing on with gentle might. 
Between each pause are heard to murmur by. 

The book, that told of wars In Holy Land, 

gfor less than Tasso sounded in mine ears) ■ 
scapes unheeded Arom my lisUevs hand — 
Poets, whom Nature for her service rears. 
Like priests in her great temple minist'ring 



But in her glory fade when she appears. 



SONG. 



Lassie, let us stray together. 

Par from town or tower » 
0*er the mountain, where the heather 

Spreads its purple flowerj-^ 
Princely halls were made for pride. 

Towns for low deceit, dear Lamile !~ 
* Tis bnt near the brae's green side. 

Thou and I should meet, dear Lassie I 

Where the mountain-didsy's blowiqg 

On the turf we tread. 
Where the rippling burn is flowing 

O'er iu pebbly bed, 
lliere— while ev'ry opening flower 

As thy smile is sweet, dear Lassie 1 
Shelter'd in some leafy bower. 

Thou and I should meet, dear Lasiie I 



KESTER HOBSON. 

A TALK OP THB YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 

In a retired part of the Yorkshire 



.w u . .v"*' L !-• u T yp Wolds, stood, somc ycais ago, the Cas- 
nothmg but the trea&ure which I myself ^i^^^ Lomisborough, an ancient seat of 
threw awav; and now, if you would but - - - - ~ 



the noble house of Cavendish, which had 
long been in buch a state of desertion and 
decay, that it has lately been thought ex- 
pedient to demolish it altogether. At the 
commencement of the great civil war, on 
Sir Charles Hotham taking possession of 
Hull for the parliament, it had been, for 
several years, a place of refuge for seve- 
ral wealthy royalists. For this reason, - 
u.«7 vuici y «ui«. Ku^ a luvuu. «u>«^> %u» perhaps, or for some others more valid, 
bells of Hasielby church were riuging a tradition had long prevailed in the neigh- 
merrily in honour of one of the fairest bouring villages, that many hidden trea- 
and luckiest matches that ever cricketer sures had been discovered at diiTerent 
lost and won. times, about the house and grounds of 
Lounsborough castle. The noble owners. 



let your father be my father, and my 
home your home ! if you would but for- 
give me, Letty I" 

Letty's answer is not upon record ; but 
it is certain that Paul Holton walked 
home from the cricket-ground that even- 
ing with old John Dale hanging on one 
arm, and John Dale's pretty daughter on 
the other : and that a month itfter the 
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of course, treated these rumours with 
contempt ; and never took any steps for 
asserting the r manorial rights, or inves- 
tigating their supposed claims. 

About the middle of the last century, 
the charge of the ancient domain was 
committed to a man of the name of Chris- 
topher Hobson, who, with his wife and 
two daughters, constituted its sole occu- 
pants. The females were employed in 
Keeping the house in decent jorder, whilst 
Christopher, or as he was commonly called 
Kester, busied himself in the gardens and 
grounds, — so that in case of an unexpect- 
ed visit from the noble owners, wlilch 
sometimes happened, the family were not 
wholly unprepared for their reception. 

Kester ' Hobson was in the habit of 
spending two or throe evenings a week at 
a small publi'; house in the adjacent vil- 
lage, where a few of the peasants and 
small farmers of the neighbourhood 
usually assembled. At the period we are 
speaking of, many of the lingering super- 
stitions of the darker ages still maintained 
their ground in various parts of the king- 
dom, and in none did ihey keep their hold 
with greater tenacity than, in the villages 
of the Yorkshire Wolds. At their fire- 
side meetings, the conversation frequently 
turned on various old .traditions respect- 
ing Lounsborough Castle ; and amongst 



his chimney corner, he would muse on 
these mt^rvellous circumstances, and re- 
flect with bitterness on his own misfortune, 
in being doomed to live in poverty amidst 
Uiese countless hoards of wealth, and per- 
haps, day after day, to tread it under, his 
feet, without being able to reach even a 
single noble, — but compelled to toil 
throughout his whole life, for a miserable 
pittance of a few shillings a week. One 
winter's night, having retired to bed full 
of these melancholy thoughts^ he fell into 
a deep sleep ; and dreamed that a sober, 
business-looking man, with a ledger under 
his arm, and a pen behind his ear, appear- 
ed at his bedside, and, after giving him a 
solemn and sepulchral look, such as be- 
seemed a messenger from the tomb, deli- 
vered a portentous injunction to the fol- 
lowing effect : — Christopher Hobson was 
commanded to depart immediately for 
London, and when arrived there, was 
ordered to walk backwards and forwards 
over London-bridge for an hour, on three 
successive nights, immediately after dark, 
during which he would hear of some very 
important event that materially concerneil 
himself and family. 

This vision was so much mofe vivid, 
consistent and striking than an ordinary 
dream, that it left a very deep impression 
on K^esier's mind, and he thought of little 



other legends, equally veracious, it was else the whole of the following day. But 



affirmed that on one occasion, towards 
the close of the civil war, a band of round 
head Guerillas, under Harrison, haying 
suddenly surprised the castle, where some 
Baltic merchants from Hnll, of the King's 
paily, had taken refuge, the unfortunate 
cavaliers bad been obliged to bury Mieir 
money, and having afterwards made a 
desperate resistance, were all killed in 
defence of their precious deposites. So 
strong, however, was the attachment of 
these worthy traders to their belpved 
wealth, that even after death, their sha- 
dowy forms had often been seen hover- 
ing round the obscure places of the castle 
domain, like the ghosts of unburied heroes 
on the banks of Styx. Indeed it is well 
known to have been one of the most deep 



though sufficiently superstitious, yet the 
expense and trouble of a journey to Lon- 
don, were at that time matter of such se- 
rious import, tliat he could not bring him- 
self to resolve on so perilous an under- 
taking, on grounds which he could not 
help feeling to Jbo rather equivocal. The 
next night, however, . the same visitation 
was repeated, and in terms and manner 
still more awful and peremptory. His 
mind now became quite bewildered, and 
he began to think seriously that an ad- 
monition, thus solemnly repeated, could 
not with safety be disregarded. But on 
the third night the spectre again appeared, 
and delivered the same injunction with 
such an alanning and menacing aspect, 
that on awakincr the next morning, Chris- 



rooted opinions of the olden time, that if topher hesitated no longer, but began in- 
any person had buried money or jewels stantly to make preparations for his jour- 
during his life-time, his spirit could takp ney. He told his family that an affair of 
no repose till the treasuiie was discovered, importance, which he could not.then ex- 
It may seem strange to some readers that^ plain, required his immediate presence in 
at this late period of history, there should London ; and begged them to defer ask- 
havfc prevailed ** such utter darkness in ing any questions till his return, 
the land, and such gross daii^ness in the He next applied to an old friend, a 
people ;" butthe author of this little nar- ' neighbouring farmer and a tppant of his 
rative is well assured of their resflity. master, for the loan of a steady old 
Hand ignota loquor. horse, which he had sometunes borrowed 
These oft-repeated ai4 well-attested for short journeys; assuring him with a 
stories made a deep in^pression on Kester's mysterious air, that he was going on an 
mind ; and often, whilst silting alone in affair of great impojpt^nce, iiL which, if 
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he sueceeded, the favour he was now 
asking should be amply compensated. 
He then took out from a small secret store 
which had lon^ been accumulating^, a 
sum which he thought sufficient for the 
journey ; and thus equipped and pro- 
vided, he boldly set out for the metro- 
polis. 

Though the autumn was far advanced, 
and the roads consequently very bad, he 
arrived in town without any accident, and 
put up at a small inn in the Borough, to 
which he had been recommended. Though 
lie had never been in London before, he 
resolved to lose no time, but to proceed 
immediately to business. The night after 
•his arrival, therefore, he betook himself 
to the foot of London-bridge ; and as 
soon as he heard St. Paul's clock strike 
seven,' by which time it was quite dark, 
he commenced his walk backwards and 
forwards over the bridge. He continued 
this exercise till he heard the same clock 
strike eight ; when, having observed no- 
tliirig more remarkable than the coming 
and going masses of a busy crowd of pas- 
sengers, he returned to his hotel. He 
was not much disappointed at the ill suc- 



cess oT his first essay^ as two more nights 
still remained. Tlie second night passed 
exactly like the first, and he began to be 
a little disheartened. He commenced, 
however, the labours of the third night 
with renovated ho,pe ; — but when he beard 
the deep-mouthed bell again loll eight 
o'clock, his spirifts sunk within him. With 
a heavy heart he prepared to quit the 
bridge, inwardly cursing his own credu- 
lity, and the devices of Satan, who, he 
doubted not, had lured him on this ill« 
fated expedition.' 

It may be necessary to remind some of 
our readers, that at the period we are 
speaking of, the entire length of London- 
bridge was flanked by two rows of houses 
and shops, and a great retail business was 
carried on in this singular situation. On 
one of these shops, decorated by the sign 
of a Negro Boy with a pipe in his mouthy 
Kester Hobson happened to cast his eye 
as he was about to quit the bridge — and 
it reminded him that his tobacco box was 
empty ; for the necessities of established 
habit will duly recur, even amidst our 
sorrows and disappointments. He en- 
tered the shop, therefore, with a view of 
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purchasing a small supply : aud found 
uehind the counter, an elderly sedate - 
looking quaker, whose contented and 
well-fed person indicated the prosperity 
of his calling. Whilst weighing the to- 
bacco, he surveyed our Yorkshireman 
with some earnestness, and then in a tone 
which expressed a sort of good-natured 
curiosity, accosted him as follows — "I 
nave observed, friend, with some surprise, 
that for several nights thou hast employed 
thyself for a considerable time in walking 
to and fro across this bridge, and thy 
anxious looks seemed to expect something 
very particular ; I am afraid thou hast 
been waiting for some person who has 
disappointedthee and failed in his engage- 
ment. If any advice or information of 
mine can be of use, as thou seemest to be 
a stranger in London, I should be glad 
to offer thee any assistance in my power." 
Our hearts are never more warmed than 
by an offer of kindness in a strange place 
and amongst strange people. Iiester 
Hobson possessed perhaps a greater por- 
tion than usual of that mixture of sim- 
plicity and cunning, which has been so 
often ascribed to his countrymen, but 



though always a little on his guards 
he was not quite proof against this 
open and disinterested kindness. He eX' 
pressed his thanks very heartily, but de- 
clared he was quite ashamed to confess 
his business in London, and the nature of 
those night-walks which had excited the 
attention of the honest tobacconist. By 
degrees, however, his inquisitive friend 
got out of him, that he had, in fact, been 
deeply mortified and disappointed ; that 
he had expected to meet with a very par- - 
ticular person or occurrence on Lonaon- 
bridge ;*»and, in short, that he had un- 
dertaken a long, expensive, and laborious 
journey to London, merely at the instiga- 
tion of a dream. He suppressed, how- 
ever, his name and residence, from a 
vague apprehension that such disclosure 
might by possibility expose him to ridi* . 
cule, or to some Dther unpleasant conse- 
quence. 

The quaker heard this strange confes- 
sion with much surprise, and then replied 
with great solemnity : ' ** It 'strikes me 
with astonishment, my good friend, that 
a man of thy decent and sober apjpear- 
ance~ should have come a journey of two 
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or three hmxlr^d miles on such an errand 
as this! I thought such vain im?<gina- 
tions and weak superstitions had long since 
been eschewed by all men of sense, and 
abandoned to children and old women. 
It is deplorable to think that thy parents 
and instructors did not take care to root 
out all such idle fancies in early life, and 
then wisdom might peradventure have 
come with years and experience. How- 
ever," continued he, ** it does not be- 
come me to erect mine horn aloft, and 
look down upon the weak and ignorant, 
because my own lot has fallen in better 
places. If I have been hitherto enabled 
to turn aside from all such vain devices, 
is it not because, having been brought 
up, as it were, at the feet of Gamaliel, I 
have learnt from the lessons of a wise 
father the ways of truUi and soberness ? 
And yet," added he, smiUng at Chris- 
tbpher; *' I can assure thee, friend, that 
if I have constantly kept clear of all such 
delusions, it has not been from lack of 
temptation. I have, all my life long, 
been a ^at dreamer ; and often my mid- 
night visions have been so express and 
surprising, that it has required the strong 
arm of truth and reason to resist their al- 
lureni(»nts. £ven diis ver^ last night, t 
was beset with this temptation. I dreamed 
that an elderly man, in a snuff-brown 
coat, with a pen stuck behind his ear, 
came to my bed-side, and told me, that if 
I went into a back garden, belonging to 
an ancient castle in York^ire, and dug 
the ground under the stone seat of an old 
Gothic summer-house, t should fina a 
great treasure. Now," continued he, 
with a look of conscious superiority, **.if 
I had been so foolish as thou, I might have 
neglected my business, and set off on a 
toilsome journey, in search of this imagi- 
nary treasure.' Here Kester Hobson, 
who had thus far thought the good qua- 
ker*s harangue rather prosing and tedious, 
began to pnck up his ears, as the ancient 
poets express it ; for he was well aware, 
that there was exactly such an old sum- 
mer-house as this, in a retired garden, in 
the grounds of Lounsborough Castle. 
His countenance betrayed a visible agi- 
tatioi\ ; but fortunately he stood in a dark 
part of the shop,. wheVe the light did not 
fall upon his face. He could hardly for- 
bear shouting with exultation ; but, by 
a violent effort, he suppressed his emo- 
tion, and replied as mdifferently as he 
could, that it was true he had indeed been 
guilty of a great weakness^ but he hop^ 
he should be wiser for the future. 

It is useless to say that Kester treasured 
up this momentous' information carefully 
in his mind, and soon after took leave of 
his valuable friend. '* We shall soon 
see," thought he exullingJy, " which o^ 



us two 16 tlie wiier man in his. genera- 
tion," The next day be took his depar- 
ture for Yorkshire, and in about a week 
reached his home in safety. On the very 
night of his arrival, he dismissed his fa- 
mily to bed in good time, telling them 
that he had some accounts to settle, which 
required him to be alone. When the house- 
hold was all sunk in repose, he took a 
spade and a lantern, and repaired in si- 
lence to the old summer-hpuse. He re- 
moved the stone seat, took up the pave- 
ment, and after digging about three feet 
deep, he felt the spade strike against some 
hard substance. His nerves were all agi- 
tation, — but he went on, and *>on drew 
out a large earthen jar, of the capacity of 
about half a bushel, fastened with a 
wooden cover, Heea;;erly broke it open, 
and found it quite filled with the gold coins 
of the reign of Elizabeth, James the First 
and Charles the First. He instantly con- 
veyed it home, and got it safely locked up 
in his desk without the least appearance 
of interruption. 

Kester Hobson's wife was, like him- 
self, famous for prudence and reserve ;— 
and to her, therefore, but not to his daugh- 
ter, he determined to reveal the secret. 
They used their treasure cautiously and 
discreetly, so as to avoid particular re- 
mark or conjecture ; and he often laughed 
in his sleeve at the good quaker's sage 
discourse, and airs of lofty superiority. 
He thought himself dispensed from mak- 
ing any disclosure to his noble master ; 
for, though a man of fair character, and 
reasonab^ honest when temptation did 
not press him too hard, yet on the present 
occasion, he thought all he had got was 
the fair reward of his own acuteness and 
perseverance. 

EPIGRAM. 

FROM THS ORBXK ANTHOLOOT (AUTHOR 
UNKNOWN.) 

By (he Rev. W. Shepherd. 
A miser 8a.w a little moose 
Kanniiig about his empty house j 
And *' Mousey 1" nys be, ** pretty dear, 
Teli me what errand brl&i^s you here ;'* 
Then, squatting in a distant nook. 
The mouse replied with merry look, 
** Fear not, good tiir ! to waste your hoard, 
I come to lodge and not to board.*' 

Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 

TO A DEPARTED SPIRIT. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 

From the bright stars, or from the viewless air. 
Or from some world, unreached by human 

thought : 
Spirit I sweet spirit ! if thy borne be there. 
And if tby visions with the past be fraught. 
Answer me, answer me I 
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Bare we not communed here, of life and 

death » 
Mwf we not aald that love, ench love m our«. 
Wan n<it t9 )ierl»ti, na a roM*t> Dreatb. 
To melt away, like aopR from festal l»ower» ? 
Answer, xA I annwer rae 

Tblneeyea latt light waa isine«-th« to»l that 
alione 

Xntent^lv, monrnfany, through gathering base. 

Didst ibou Jiear.wlth thee, totiie abere un- 
known* 

Kought of what lived in that long, earnest 
gate i 

Hear, hear, nnd answer me ! 

Thy ▼uice--4ts low, soft, fervoot, HareweU 

tone* 
Thrilled through the tempest of the parting 

strife, 
Lfhe a faint breese :--oh t from that mosie 

flown. 
Send b»ck one sound, if lore's be quf nchleas 

Uff 1 ' 

But once, oh ! answer me ! 

Tn the still noontide. In the snneet*e hash. 
In the di«d hour of ntght, wliea thoughts 

grows deep ) 
When the benrt's phanloma from the darkness 

FenrfuRy beautlfiil, to strive with steep. 

Spirit, (ben noswer me I 

By the remembrance of oar blended prayer. 
By all our tenra, whose mingling made tbem 

sweet : 
8y oar last hope, the victor o'er despair; 
9pf4k:— If our suuls in d<«thless .yearnlBgs 
meet. 

Answer me, answer me 
t 
The grave is sUent-~and the far-off sky, 
4nd the deep mlilnight j—silent all. and lone, 
«0b 1 If thy barittd love ma&e no reply, 
What voice has earth i Hear, pity, speak 
mine own i 

Answer me, answer me \ 



A MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A 
MADHOUSE. , 

BY THB AUTHOR OF PELHAM. 

i AM the eldest son of a numerous fa- 
mily— «obIe in birth, and eminent for 
wealth. My brothers are a vigorous and 
icomeiy race^rny sisters are more beau- 
tiful than dreams. By vhat fatality was 
k that I alone was thrust into this |?lo- 
Tious world distorted, and dwarf-like^ 
and hideous — my limbs a mocicerv, my 
'Countenance a horror, myself a Black- 
ness on the surface of creation — a dis- 
cord in the harmony of nature, a living^ 
misery, an animated curse ? I am shut 
«nt from the arms and objects of my race ; 
•r-with the deepest sources of affection in 
my heart, I am doomed to find no living 
thmg on which to pour them. Love ! — 
out upon the word — I am its very loath- 
itig and abhorrence : friendship turns from 
me io di^ust ; pity beholds me, and 
'witliers io aversion^ "Wheresoever I wan- 



dfer, I am encompassed with hatred as 
with an atmosphere. Whatever I attempt, 
I am in the imoassible circle of a dread- 
ful and accursed doom. Ambition— plea- 
sure — philanthropy — faime — ^the common 
bleaing of sod^l intercourse— are all, as 
other circles, which mine can touch but 
in one point, and that point is torture. I 
have knowledge, io which the wisdom of 
ordinary sages is as dust to gold ;^I 
have energies to which relaxation is pain ; 
—I have benevolfence which sheds itself 
in charity and love over a worm ! — For 
what — merciful God ! — for what are these 
blessings of nature '6r of learning ?— The 
instani 1 employ them, I must enter among 
men : the moment I enter amon^r men, 
my being blackens into an agony. Laugh- 
ter grins upon me— terror dogs my steps ; 
•*^I exist upon poisons, and my nourii^- 
Inent is scorn ! 

At my birth, the nurse refused me suck ; ' 
my mother saw me and became delirious ; 
my father ordered that I shonid be 
stifled as a monster. The physicians saved 
my life — accursed be they for.* that act! 
One woman — she was old and childless — 
took compassion upon 'me ; ^e reared 
and fed me. I grew up — ^I asked for 
something to love ; I loved every thing ; 
the common earth — the fresh grass— the 
living insect — the household brute ;^— 
from the dead stone I trod on, to the sub- 
lime countenance of man, made to behold 
the stars, and to scorn tne ; — from the 
noblest thing to the prettiest— the fairest to 
the foulest— I loved them all ! I knelt to 
my mother, and besought her to love me 
--she shuddered. I fled to my father — and 
he sjiumed me ! The lowest minion of the 
human race, that had its limbs shapen, 
and its countenance formed, refused to 
Consort with me ; — ^the very dogr, (I only 
dared to seek out one that seemed more 
ru(?ged and hideous than its fellows), the 
very dog dreaded me and slunk awayl 
I grew up lonely and wretched ; I was 
hke the the reptile whose prison is tlie 
stone's heart, — immured in the eternal 
penthouse of a solitude to which the 
breath of friendship never came —girded 
with a wall of barrenness, and flint, and 
doomed to vegetate and fatten on my own 
suffocating and poisoned meditations. 
But while this was my heart*s dungeon, 
they could never take from llie external 
senses the sweet face of' Universal Na- 
ture ; they could not bar me from com- 
mune'with the voices of the mighty Dead. 
Earth opened to me her marvels, and the 
volumes of the wise their stores. I rea^ 
— I mused — I examined — I descended into 
the deep wells of Truth — and mirrored in 
my soul tlie holiness of her divine. beau- 
ty. The past lay before me like a scroll ; 
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1-the mysteries of tlm breaihiri^ worl(i 
rose from tlie present like clouds ; — ever? 

' of the dark future, experience shadowed 
forih sometfainof of a token and a sit^n ^ 
and over the wqndersof the world, I hunp 
the intoxicating^ and niinirled spells' of 
poesy and of knowledge. But I could no^ 
withdut a stru<r^le live in a wodd of love, 
and b,e the otily thino^ doomed to hatred. 

., ** I will travel,** said f , ** to other quar- 
ters of the ^pbe. All earth's tribes nave 
hot the proud stamp of ang^els and of gods^, 
and amonjsrst its mfinite variety J may 
l^nd a beincr who will not. sicken at myself.** ' 
I took leave of the only one who had 
not loathed me — the woman who had 
{fiven me food, and reared me up to lifie. 
She had now become imbecile, and doat- 
ing, and blind ;^so she did not disdain tn 
lay her hand upon my distorted head, and 
to bless me.= ** But better," she said, 

^ even as she blessed me, and in despite of 
her dotage, — ^^'But better that you had pe- 
rished in the womb I*' with a. loud laugh, 
when I heard her, and rushed from the 
house. . 

One evening, in my wanderin«:s, as I 
i^ued from a wood, I came abruptly upon 
the house of a village priest. Around it, 
frqm a a tliick and lf>fiy fence of ^hiubs, 
which the twilight U summer bathed in' 
dew, the honey-suikle?, and the sweet- 
brier, and the wild rose sent' forth tl^ose 
gifts of fragranpe and delight whiclj were 
not denied even unto ipe. As I walked 
slowly behind the hedi*e,^ I heard voices 
on the opposite side, they were the voices 
of women, and I paused to listen.' They 
spoke of love, and of the qualities that 
could create it 

" No," said one, and the words couch- 
ed in a tone of music, jthrilled to my 
hearty — " no, ii is not beauty which I re- 
quire in a lover ; it is the mind which can 
command others, and the passion. which 
would bow that mind untoi me. I. ask for 
genius and' affection. I ask fof nothing 
else." 

, " But,** said the other voice, " you 
•could not love a monster in person, even 
if he were a miracle of intellect and of 
lov€?** 

«' I could,'* answered the first speaker, 
fervently ; ** if I know my own heart, I 
could. You remember the fable of 
a girl whom a monster loved. / could 
have loved that moust6r.'* 

And with these words they passed from 
my hearing ; but I stole round, and through 
■a small crevice in the fence, beheld the 
face and form of the speaker, whose words 
had opened, as it were, a glimpse of Hea- 
ven to my heart. Her eyes were soft and 
^eep — her hair parting from her girljsh 
jind smooth brow, was of the hue of gold 
•>--her aspect was pensive and melancholy. 



— and over the delicate (ind transparent 
paleness of her cheek, hunjr the wanness 
t»ut also the elo<^'ience of thought. To 
Dther. eyes sH^ nught not have been beau- 
tiful — ^to )ne, her face was an angePs. 
•:— Ohl lovelier far than the visions of 
the Carian, or. the shapes thai floated 
before the eyes of the, daughters of Delos, 
is the countenance of one that bringeth 
back to the dark breast the glimmering of 
hope*. From that hpur my resolution 
was take^ix; 1 concealed myself in the 
woo«l that bordered her house ; I made 
my home with the wild fox in the cavern 
and the sha^e; the day-light passed in 
dreams^ and passionate delirium, — and at 
evening I wandered forth, . to watch afar 
off her footstep ^ or creep through the 
copse, unseen to listen to her voice ; or 
through the long and lone njght, .to lie 
beneath the shadow of the house, and fix 
my soul, watchful as a star, upon the win- 
dows of the chamber where she slept. I 
strewed her walks with th^ leaves of 

Soetry, and?at]midnig!it I uiade tlte air au- 
ible with the breath of music. In my 
writings and my song**, whatever in the 
smooth accents of praise, or the burninoj 
language of passion, or the liquid melo- 
dies of verse, could awaken her fancy or 
excite her interest, I attempted^ Curses 
on the attempt! May the hand wither! 
— may the brjiin burn '. May the heart 
shrivel, and parch like a leaf that the 
flame devours,— from which the cravings 
of my ghastly and unnatural love found a 
channel, or an aid ! I told her in my 
verses, in my letters, that I had overheard 
her cotifession . I told her that I was more 
hideous than the demons which the ima- 
{dnations of a northern savage had ev^r 
bocTied forth; — I told her that I was a 
thing which the day-light loathed to look 
upon ; — but I told her also that I adored 
her : and I breathed botli my story and my 
love in the numbers c^ song, and. sung 
them to the ^silver chords of my lute, with 
a voice which belied my form, and was 
not out of harmony with nature. She 
answered me, — and her answer filled the 
air, that had hitherto been to me a breath- 
ing torture, whh enchantment and rap- 
ture. She repeated, thai beauty was as 
nothing in her estimation,— 'that to her all 
loveliness was in the soul. She told me that 
one who wrote as I wrote — who felt as I 
felt, could not be loathsome in her eyes. 
She told me that she could love me, be my 
form even nioremonstrousthan I had pour- 
traved. Fool ! — miserable fool that I was, 
to believe her ! So then, shrouded among 
the trees and wrapped from head to foot 
in a mantle, and safe in the oath by which 
I had bound her not to seek to penetrate 
my secret, or to behold my form before the 
hourl myself should appoint, arrived— I 
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held commune with her in the deep nights 
of summer, and beneath the unconscious 
stars ; and while I unrolled to her earnest 
spirit the marvels of the mystic world, 
and the glories of wisdom, I mingled with 
my instruction the pathos and the passion 
of love ! 

'* Go," said she, one night, as we con- 
ferred together, and through the. matted 
trees I saw — ^though she b^eld me not — 
that her cheek blushed as she spoke ;— 
'' Gro,— and win from others the wonder 
that you have won from me. Go, — ^pour 
forth vour knowledge to the crowd ; go, 
gain the glory of fame — the glory which 
makes man immortal — and then come 
back, and claim me — I wiU be yours (" 

'• Swear it/' cried I. 

'^ I swear !" she said ; and as she spoke 
the moonlight streamed upon her face, 
flushed as it was with the ardour of the 
moment, and the strangeness of the scene ; 
her eye burnt with a steady and deep fire 
— ^her lip was!firro— and her figure, round 
which tne light fell like the glory of a 
halo, seemed instinct and swelling, as it 
were, with the determinate energy of the 
soul. I gazed — ^and my heart leapt with- 
in me ; — ^I answered not— but I stole 
silently away : for months she heard of 
me no more. 

I fled to a lonely and far spot— I sur- 
rounded myself once more with books. I 
explored once more the arcana of science : 
I ransacked once more Ithe starry regions 
of poetry ; and then upon the mute page 
I poured the thoughts and the treasures 
which I had stored within me ! I sent the 
product, without a name, upon the world ; 
the world received it ; approved it ; and 
it became fame. Philosophers bowed in 
wonder before mv discoveries ; the pale 
student in cell and cloister, pored over the 
mines of learniug which I had dragged 
into day ; the maidens in their bowers 
blushed and sighed as they drank in the 
burning pathos of my verse. The old 
and the ^oung, — all sects and all coun- 
tries, united in applause and enthusiasm 
for the unknown being who held, as they 
averred, the Genii of Wisdom and the 
Spirit of verse in mighty and wizard spells, 
which few had ever won, and none had 
ever blended before. 

I returned to Aer, I sought a meeting 
under the same mystery and conditions as 
of old,— I proved myself that unknown 
whose fame filled all ears, and occupied 
all tongues. Her heart had foreboded it 
already ! I claimed my reward 1 And in 
the depth and deadne^ of night, when not 
a star crept through the curtain of cloud 
and gloom — when not a gleam struggled 
against the blackness — not a breath stir- 
red the heavy torpor around us^that re- 



ward was Yielded. The dense woods and 
the eternal hills were the sole witness of our 
bridals ;-'<and girt with darkness as with a 
robe, she leant upon my bo^om, and shud- 
dered not at the place of her repose ! 
^ Thus only we met ; — ^but for months 
we did meet, and I was blessed. At 
last, the fruit of uur ominous love could 
no longer be concealed. It became ne- 
cessary, either that I should fly with h^r, 
or wecl her with the rites and ceremonies 
of man — as I had done amidst the more 
sacred solemnities of nature. In either 
case, disclosure was imperious and una- 
voidable ; — ^I took therefore that which 
gratitude ordained. Beguiled by her as- 
surances — touched bv her trust, and ten- 
derness — ^maddened by her tears — duped 
by my own heart — ^I agreed to meet her, 
and for the first time, openly reveal my- 
self~at the foot of the altar ! 

The appointed day came. At our mu- 
tual wish, only two witnesses were pre- 
sent beside the priest and the aged and 
broken-hearted' father, who consented 
solely to our singular Wrriage because 
mystery was less terrible to him than dis- 
grace. 5Ae had prepared them to see a 
distorted and fearful abortion^—- but — ha ! 
ha ! ha * — she had not prepared them to 
see I7M ! I entered :«-all eyes, but her's, 
were turned to me, — an unanimous cry 
was uttered, the priest involuntarily closed 
the book, and muttered the exorcism for 
a fiend — ^the father covered his face with 
his hands, and sunk upon the ground-^ 
the other/ witnesses — ha! ha! ha! (it 
was rare mirth) — ^rushkl screaming from 
the chapel I It was twilight — the tapers 
burnt mm and faint— I approached my. 
bride, who, trembling and weeping beneath 
her long veil, had not dared to look at me. 
" Behold me I" said I, '* my bride, toy 
beloved! — behold thy bnsbaqd!" I 
raised hev veil — she saw my countenance 
glare ^uU upon her — uttered one shriek^ 
and fell senseless on the ffoor» I raised 
her not — I stirred not — I spoke not — ^I saw 
my doom was fixed, my curse complete ; 
and my heart lay mule, and cold, and 
dead within me, like a stone t Others 
entered, they bore away the bride. By 
little and little, the crowd assembled 
to gaze upon the monster in mingled de- 
rision and dread i—then I recollected my- 
self and arose. I scattered them in terror 
before me, — and uttering a single and 
piercing cry, I rushed forth, and hid my- 
self in the wood. 

But at night, at the hour in which I had 
been accustomed to meet her, I stole forth 
a>;ain. I approached the house, I climb- 
ed the wall ; I entered the window ; I 
was in her chamber. All was still and 
solitary ; I saw not a living thing there. 
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but ihe lights burmd bright and clear. I 
drew near to the bed ; I beheld a figure 
sirelched upon it — a taper at the feet, and 
a taper at the head, — ^so that there was 
plenty of light for me to see my bride. 
She was a corpse ! I did not speak — ^nor 
fidnt — nor groan; — ^butl laughed aloud. 
Verily, it is a glorious mirth to behold the 
only thing one loves stiff, and white> and 
shrunken, and food for the red, playful, 
creeping worm ! I raised my eyes, and 
saw upon a table near the bed, something 
covered with a black cloth. I lifted the 
cloth, and beheld—ha! ha I ha I— by 
the foul fiend— a dead, but beautiful like* 
ness of myself I A little infant monster 1 
The'gfaastly mouth, and the laidley features 
— and the delicate, green, corpse-like hue 
—and the black, shaggy hair — and the 
horrible limbs, and the unnatural shape — 
there— ha I ha ! ha ! — ^there they were-^ 
my wife and my child ! I took them both 
in my arms— I hurried from the house— I 
carried them into the wood. I concealed 
them in a cavern— I watched over them 
— and lay beside them,— and played with 
the worms— that played with them — ha ! 
ha ! ha ! — it was a jovial time that, in the 
old cavern ! 

And so when they were all gone but 
the bones, I buried them quietly, and took 
my .way to my .home. My 'father was 
dead, and my brothers hoped that I was 
dead also, cut I turned them out of. the 
house, and tobk possession of the titles and 
the wealth. And then I went to see the 
doting old woman who had nursed me ; 
and they showed me where she slept — a 
little green mound in the churchyard, and 
I wept— oh, so bitterly ! I never shed a 
tear for my wife—or — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! for 
my beautiful child ! ; 

And so I lived happily enough for a 
short time ; but a( last they discovered I 
was the unknown philosophe^— the divine 
poet, whom the world rung of. And die 
crowd came — and the mob beset me — and 
my rooms were filled with eyes — large! 
staring eyes, all surveying me from head 
to foot — and peals of laughter and shrieks 
wandered about the air like disembodied 
and damned spirits— and I was never 
alone again ! 

Edited hy T, Pringle, 
A CHEVAIIER'S SONG. 

BY PATRICK PRASER TTTLER, ESQ. 

If burnisbM helm, and spear In reat, 
And knjgbtly deeds of high renown, 
Had any power to move thy breast, 
rd throw my ready gaantlet down ; 
And challenge all, both prinee and peer, 
For thy dear sake to break a spear. 



Or if thou dost these triomphs scorn, 
And penance drear and deep enjoin, 
A khirtof hair, a scourge of thori^, 
I'd gladly bear to make thee mine ; 
And in the lundy desert He, 
Af y bed the rock, m> roof ttie sky. 

Bat nought will do \ thy cruelty 
Is proof 'gainst penance, glory, grief ? 
Th' unfeeling irlance of that cold eye 
Toopl-dlnly tells there's no relief} 
And all my love for many a year 
Will ne'er wring out one lltUe tear. 



SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY DELTA. 

—They who In the vale of years advance. 
And the dark eye is closing on their way. 

When on the mind the recollections gbince 
Of early Joy, and Hope's delightful day. 

Behold in brighter hues than those of truth. 
The light of morning on the iields of youth. 

SOCTHBY. 



. The morning being clear and fine^ full 
of Milton's '* vernal delight and joy," I 
determined on a saunter ; the inclemency 
of the weather having for more than a 
week kept me a prisoner at home. Al- 
though now advanced into the heart of 
February, a great fall of snow had taken 
place ; the roads were blocked up ; the 
mails obstructed ; and while the merchant 
grumbled audibly for his letters, the po- 
litician, . no less chagrined, conned over 
and over again his dingy rumpled old 
iiews>paper, compelled '* to eat the leek of 
his disappointment.** The wind, which 
had blown inveterately steady from the 
surly north-east, had veeredl, however, 
during the preceding night, to the west ; 
and, as it were by the spell of an encha.nter, 
an instant thaw commenced. In the low 
grounds tlie snow gleamed forth in patches 
of a pearly whiteness ; but on the banks 
of southern exposure, the green grass and 
(he. black trodden pathway again showed 
themselves. The vicissitudes of twenty- 
four hours were indeed wonderful. In- 
stead of the sharp frost, the pattering hail, 
and the congealed streams, we had the 
blue sky, the vernal zephyr, and the ge- 
nial sunshine ; the stream murmuring with 
a broader wa.ve, as if making up for the 
season spent in the fetters of congelation ; 
and (hat luxurious flow of the spirits, 
which irresistibly comes over the heart, at 
the re-assertion of Nature** '»"$pended vi- 
gour. 

As I passed on under the budding trees, 
how deughtful it was to hear the lark and 
the linnet again at their cheerful songs, to 
be aware that now " the winter was over 
and gone,*' and to feel that the prospect 
of summer, with its lengthenhig days and 
its rich variety of fruits and flowers, lay 
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fully before u». There is eomethkiff whhin 
us that cormecta the Spring: of &e year 
with the childhood of onr existence^ and 
it is mbre especially at that season, that 
the thrilling, remerobr^nees of lon^ de- 
parted pleasures are apt to steal into the 
thoughts ; the re-awakening; of nature 
calling Us, by a fearful contrast, to the 
contemplaiion of joys that never can re- 
turn, while all the 'time the heart is ren- 
dered more susceptible by the beauteous 
renovation in the aspect of the external 
world. 

This sensation preyed [strongly on my 
mind, as[ chanced to be passing the door 
of the village school, rootrientarily opened 
for the admission of one, creeping along 
somewhat tardily wjth satchel on back 
and *' shining morning faeeu*' What H 
sudden burst of sound was emitted — what 
harmonious discord — what a commixture 
of all the tones in the vocal gamut, from 
the shrill treble to the- deep under-hum I 
A chord was touched, which vibrated in 
unison ; boyish days and school recol- 
lections crowded upon me, pleasures long 
vanished, feelings long stifled, and friend- 
shrps — ay, everlasting friendship's — cut 
asunder by the sharpe staroke of death ! 

A public school is a petty woi'ld withih 
ittelf*— a wheel within a wheel— M so 
far as it is entirely occupied wllh* its o Wit 
concerns, affbrdk itis peculiar cata.Idglie 
of virtues and' victt, its own tfiires, plSft- 
sures, regrets, anticipations and <usap- 
poiptments— in fnct a Lilliputian fkc-si- 
milfe of the great onei By growji men; 
nothiiij^ is more commtfri than-tHtf asser- 
tion, th&t childhood is a p'erffecfr-elywuni« 
but it is a false supposition ih&t school dkys 
are those of uri^lloyed earelessness' atid 
enjoyment. It seems to bfe a^re&f deal'tb^t 
much overlooked, that "liftle^ things are 
great' to little men';** and perhaps the 
mind of boyhood is more active in its coh- 
ceptions-^more alive' to the impulses of 
pleasure or pain-«— in other woVds, has a 
more extended scope of sensations, than 
during arty other portion of our existence* 
Its days are not those of lacfc'-oCcupation ; 
they are full of life, animation, ftnd ac- 
tivity, for it is then we are in ttainiiig for 
after life ; and, wheti the hours oif scboot- 
restrahlt gfide slowly over, "likfe wburided 
snakes," the clock, that chimes t6' liberty; 
sends forth the blood with a livelier flow* ; 
and pleasure thus derives' a' double zfeSt 
from the Widlb that duty has ittip^bsed] 
joy being generally measured according 
to the ihfficulty of its attainment: What 
delight in life have we ever experienced 
more exquisite than that, which flowed at 
once in upon us from the teacher's *♦ bene, 
bene," — our own self-approbation, aud 



release from the tatsks of the day ?-^the 
green fields around us wherein to* ramble, 
the stream beside us wherein to angle, the 
world of games and pastimes *,' before, us^- 
where to choose.^' ' W ords are .inadequate 
to express the thrijl- of transport, wi&t 
which, on the rush made from the school-, 
heuse-door, the hat is wiatved in air^ and 
tjhe shout sent forth ! • 

Xhen^ wh^t a variety of atnusement$^ 
succeed each other. , JSvety moi»th has its 
favourite- opes* The apottsmaii; 4o4b' not 
more keenly, scrutinize his (Calendajr foe 
the co^mencementofihe'troutingtgroQw- 
shooting, or hare-huming season, than 
the younkerfor the tinie of flyiqg kites, 
bowling at cri<ilcetvfo!0t|3sall, spinning peg-*-' 
top$, tend playing at marbles. Pleasure is 
the focus,, which it is the common aim lo 
approxsmate ; and the mass is guided by 
a. sort. of mipicemeditated social compact, 
which draws them out of doors as soon as 
meals are di^ussed, with a..sineere thirst 
of anHisem^t,.fis certainly as rooks con- 
gregate in 9piing .to .diseu»S( the propriety 
of building nests, or swallows in autwmn 
to delibeilite .In conblaye on the expe- 
diency oremigrationi 

Then how perfectly glorions was, the 
anticipation of a heliJa^'-i-a'iong siunmer 
day of liberty and ease,! Jn' .Imlicipatiof) 
itjwas a thing bo^jpdkKfs audi endless, a 
iorets^te of ^Blysium. It extendeil frum 
thQ primo iuee-^ from the easiest dawn of 
radiance, ihe^ streaked' the ** severing 
clouds, ih yonder easd," through the sun^s 
matin^.mepidiian, po$tmeridtaii, and vesper 
circuit ; from thetlisappearan<r*0 of liucifor 
in the' re-illumined skieS^-lOMhis.oveitiug 
entree in ■ the . charaoier' of Hesperus*— 
Complain not Oftthe brevity of life;. 'tis 
men that are idle; a tliuusdhd iMings 
€0*14 be contrived and accomplished in 
that space, and aahq)usand;8chemt.^ w^eTe 
devised by- us, when boys,- to prevertt any 
portion .of .it pasaing over* without -iBi- 
provement* : We pursued the^ fieet angel 
pftinte through' all his movementa till tie 
blessed uS. .... 

With these and similar thoughts in my 
mind,. I strayed down to the i>Biiksof tiie 
river> and came -upon the very spotj 
which, in those long vanished years, had 
been a favourite scene of our boyish 
sports. The impression was overpower- 
ing-;, and, as I gazed sile^ly ^aro\Hid 'me, 
my mind was subdnedio that tone of 
feeling which Ossian so finely designates 
** thejoyofigrief/* The trees* were the 
same, but older, like myself ; seemingly 
unscathed by the strife of years— antl 
herein was a difference. Some of the 
very bushes I recognized as our old lurk- 
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the old fsntastie 1)eech-tre9, I discovered 
the very bought from which wo were ac- 
customed to suspend our swings. What, 
alterations, — what sad havoc had time, 
circumstances, the hand of fortune, and 
the stroke of death, made among us, since 
tlien I How were the thoughts^ of the 
heart, the hopes> the pursuits, the feeliags 
changed ; and, in almost every instance^ 
it is to be ieared, for the w^rse ! As I 
gazed around me, and paused, I could 
not help reciting aloud to myself tlie iinea 
of Charles Lamb« so touching in their 
simple beauty. 

I taayetaad playmates, t haTehad compaaidnt. 
In my days of cbildhood, in my Joyfut: school 

days; 
All, all are goae, the old fkmillar faces. 
Some they have died, and some they have left- 

me, 
And some are taken from me-— allure departed.! 
All, all are gone, the old familiar. fao?s« . • 

The fresh green plat^ by the brink of 
the stream, lay before nEie« It was there 
that we played at leap-frog; oe gathered 
dandelions for our tame rabbits ; and^ ai 
its western extremity were still e^taut the 
reliques of ttie deal seat, at which we used 
to. assemble on auCumn evenings to have 
our round of stories. Many, a ^ witching 
tale and wonderoUs traditidn had there 
been told ; n^ny a marveli of. *' figures 
that visited the glimpses of the moob' ;" 
many a recital of heroic and ^rakoua 
enterprize, accondplished ere wafriore 
dwindled away to the mere pigmv strength 
of mortals. Sapped by the wind and rain 
the planks lay m a sorely decayed and 
rotten state, fookuig in their mossiness 
like a signpost of desolation, a memento 
of tertestrial instability. Traces of the 
knife weie still here.and there i^sibie upon 
the- trunks of the supporting trees; and, 
with little difficult;^, I Could decypher some 
well*reiaemb«red initials. 
*Cold were the hands that eaired them there.' 

It is, no doubt, ^^nderful that the hu« 
man mind can retain such a mass of re- 
coUeciions ; yet we seem to be, in general, 
little aware, that for one solitary incident 
in our lives, preserved by memory, hun- 
dreds have been buried in the silent char- 
nel-house of oblivion. We peruse the 
pa«t, like a map of pleasing or melan- 
choly recollections, and observe lines 
crossing and recrossing each other in a 
thousand directions ; some spots are almost 
blank ; others faintly traced ; and the rest 
a confused and perplexed labyrinth. A 
thousand feelings that, in their day and 
hour, agitated our bosoms, are now for- 
gotten ; a thousand hopes, and joys, and 
apprehensions, and t tears are vanished ' 
without a trace. Schemes, which cost us 
much care in their formation, and much 
anxiety in their fulfilment, nave glided. 



like the clouds of yesterday^ from our re- 
membrance. Maay a sharer of our early 
friendships, and of our boyish sports, we 
think of no more ; they are as it they had 
never been, pU perhaps some accidental 
occurience, some words in conversation, 
some object by the way^de, or some paa* 
sens:erinthe street, attract our noticer^ 
l^ld then, as if awaking froni a. perplexing 
trance, a- light darts in upon our darkness; 
and we discover that tiuis 9ome one long 
ago spoke ; that th^re something long ago 
happened ; or' that the person, who just 
passed us like a vision, snared smiles with 
us long, long years ago, and added a 
double zest to the enjoyments of our child- 
hood. 

Of our old class- fello^, of those whose 
days -were of ** a mingled yam" with 
ours, whose hearts blended in the warmest 
reciprocities of Ifriendship, whose joys, 
whose cares, almost whose wishes were 
in' common, how little db we know .' how 
little wilt even tlie severest scrutiny enable 
us to d^scovet* 1 Yet, at one time^ we 
were inseparable, **' lilte Jtino's swans ;" 
we were as brothers, nor dreamt we of 
aughv else, in the suseeptibility of our 
youthful imaginations, than thait we* were 
to paiBs through' 411 the future scenes of 
life,- side by side*; and, mutually sup- 
porting' and supported; leh$:then> ot^t the 
endeannenti, the ties, and the feelings of 
boyhood untoithe extremities, of existence. 
What a fine but a-fond.dreamr— aias,,how 
wide of the cruel reality ! ^ The casual 
relation of a traveller may discover to U8 
where one of them resided or resides. The 
page of an obituary may accidentally in^ 
form us how long, one of them lingered on 
the bed'Of sickness^ and by what death lie 
died. Some we may perhaps discover- in 
elevated shuations, from which, worldly 
pride mig^- probably- prevent their stopp- 
ing down to recognise us.- Othex^y im-* 
mersed.in.the Labyribths of business;, have 
forgot all, in the selfLsb pursuits of earthlf^ 
ip.ccumulation. While the rest« U^. chilf 
dren of misfortune and disappointment, 
we may occasionally find oat amid tli^ 
great- multitude oi the streets to whom 
Ufe is but a desert of sorro^, and against 
whom prosperity, seems^to.have' shut for 
ever her golden gates. • '' 
. Such are the diversities of condition, .the 
varieties of fortune, to which man is ez-» 
posed, whiles climbing the hill of proba- 
tionary difficulty. And .how. sublimely 
ai^licable are the word? of Job,.expa« 
ttating on the uncertainty of human ex'^ 
istence : " Man dieth^ and wasteth awayj 
yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where 
is he 7 As the waters fall from the sea, 
and the flood decayeth and drieth up; so 
man lieth down and riseth. not tiU the 
heavens be no more."d by LjOOQIC 
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While slandiflg on the sanie spot, where 
of yore the boyisn multitude congre^rated 
in pursuit of their eager sports, a silent 
awe steals over the bosoixi, and Uie heart 
desponds at the thought, that all these 
once smiling faces are scattered now! 
Some, mayhap, tossing on the waste and 
perilous seas ; some the merchants of dis- 
tant lands; some fighting the battles of 
their country: others dead — ^ijihabitants 
of the dark ana narrow house, and hearing 
no more the billows of life, that thunder 
and break above their low and lonely 
dwelling-place^ 

Edited by Allan Cutmitigkam, 

LORDBYRON. 

[We cannot resist the temptation of in- 
serting the following characteristic letter 
from Lord Byron, dated Genoa, 1823, 
and addressed to one of his best and 
wisest friends. It is an answer to a letter 
advising economy and retrenchment. 
Its peculiar htjmour cannot be mistaken ; 
the Poet's resolution to become parsi- 
monious was but a pleasant theory, for 
in practice he spent a fair fortune.] 

EO. OF THE AnKITERSART. 

* * * This is merely a line of advice 
to your honour, to get me out of the tre- 
mulous funds of tfoe oscillatory times. 
There will be a war somewhere, no doubt ; 
and wherever it may be, the funds will be 
affected more or less; so praj get out of 
them with all proper expedition. It has 
been the burthen of my song to you these 
three years and better, and about as useful 
as wiser counsels. 

With regard to Chancery, appeals, ar- 
bitrations, surveyings, bills, fees, receipts, 
disbursements, copyrights, manorial ditto. 



than rhyme. I hope that you have all 
receipts, 8cc. ^c. &c. and acknowledg- 
ments of monies paid in liquidation of 
debts, to prevent extortion, and hinder the 
fellows from commg twice, of which thev 
would be capable, particularly as my ab- 
sence would lend them a pretext. 

You will, perhaps, wonder at this re- 
cent and furious fit of accumulation and 
retrenchment ; but it is not so unnatural. 
I am not naturally ostematious, although 
once careless, and expensive because care- 
less ; and my most extravagant passions 
have pretty well subsided, as it is time 
that they should on the very verge of 
thirty-five. I always looked to about 
thirty as the barrier of any real or fierce 
delight in the passions, and determined to 
work them out in the younsrer ore and 
better veins of the mine ; and I flatter my- 
self that, perhaps, I have pretty well done 
so, and now the dfvsi is coming, and I 
loves lucre. For we must love something. 
At least, if I have not quite worked out 
the others, it is not for want of labouring 
hard to do so. But, perhaps, I deceive 
myself. At any rate, then, I have a pas- 
sion the more; and, thus, a feeling.— 
However, it is not for myself; but I should 
like, God willing, to leave something (o 
my relatives more than a mere name ; 
and besides that, to be able to do i;ood to 
others to a greater extent. If nothing else 
will do, I must try breadand water, which, 
by the way, are very nourishing and suf- 
ficient, if good of their kind. 

NoBL BraoN. 



The preceding morceaux, cnlled from 
the larger class of Annuals, form 
a portion of the brilliant effusions 
which are scattered thickly through the 
pages of these eagerly looked for enli- 
veners of long evenings and Winter fire- 
sides ; we regret that our want of space 



funds, land, &c. &c. &c. I shall always precludes us from dilating more fully on 

be <fisposed to follow your more practised **-- * '■* ^ *•— »---"'--- 

and practical experience I ufiu econo- 
mize, and do, Bsl have partly proved to 
you by my surplus revenue of 1822, which 
almost equals the ditto of the United States 
of America, in proportion, (vide Presi- 
dent's report to Congress) ; and do you 
second my parsimony by judicious dis- 
bursements or what is requisite, and a mo- 
derate liquidation. Also make an invest- 
ment of any spare monies as may render 
some usance to the owner ; because, how- 
ever little, *' Every little inakes a meikle,'* 
as we of Uie north say, with more reason 



their several literaryand graphic beauties, 
and have only to add, that those who 
possess either of these elegant, seasonable 
visitants, of which this country may be 
justly proud, have a treasure, which, to 
the enlightened, will prove a welcome 
companion, capable of dissipating the 
gloom-engendered spirits of tnis dreary 



We need not hint to the ena- 
moured swains who are held 'aaptive ^by 
their' fair ones, that one of these glittering* 
tomes cannot fail to be a most acceptable 
" Gage d^ Amour:* 



(lfote.)-^va kind frfonds trc informed thnt such of the telectlons flrom the «0tw« of the nine 
Annuals, which «re not included in the present sheet, wlil be found In the accompanying 
cunent number .—We regret our not being able to give those that appear in this sheet according 

to the order of I * ' -' -' 

incomplete, 
perfect. ~ 
li 



Ingof the liberal support we receive ; the additional expense t. . 
been incurred to render our labours worthy of them and ita subject. 



-engraving having 
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EXPLOITS OP EVAN DHU. 

BT SIR WALTKR SCOTT. 

Evan Cambron of Lochiel, chief of the 
numerous and powerful clan of Cameron, 
was born in 1629. He was called Mac- 
Connuill Dhu^ (the son of Black Donald,) 
from the patronymic that marked his de- 
cent, and Evan Dhu, or Black .Evan, a 
personal epithet derived from his own 
complexion. Youno Loehiel was bred 
up under the directions of the Marquis 
or 'Argyle, and was in attendance on ttiat 
nobleman, who regarded him as a hos- 
tage for the peace^e behaviour of his 
clan. It \» said, that in the civil war, 
the young chief was ' converted to the 
side of the King by the exhortations of 
Sir Robert Spottiswood, then in prison a( 
St. Andrews, and shortly afterwards exe- 
cuted, for his adherence to Montrose. 

Evan Dhu, having embraced these prin- 
ciples, was one of the first to join in the 
insurrection of 1652. During the best 
part of two years, he was always with his 
VoL.n. 2 A 



clan, in the very front of battle, and be- 
haved gallantly in the various skirmishes 
which took place. He was compelled, 
however, on one occasion to withdraw 
from the main body, from learning that 
tlie English were approaching Lochaber, 
with the purpose of laying waste the 
country of Loehiel. He hastened thither 
to protect bis own possessions, and those 
of nisclan. 

On returning to hb estates, Loehiel had 
the mortification to find that the Eng.li$h 
had "established a garrison at Inverlochy, . 
wUh the purpose of redncing to submis- 
sion the Royalist cl^ns in the neighbour- 
hood, particularly his own, and the Mac- 
Donalds of Glengary and Keppoch. He re^ 
solved to keep a strict watch on Uieir pro- 
ceeding?, and, dismissing the rest of his fol- 
lowers, whom he had not means of main- 
taining without attracting attention to . his 
motions, he lay in the woods with about 
iRfly chosen 'men, within a few miles, of 
Inverlochy. 

It was the constant policv of Cromwell 
and bis officers, both in Ireland and Scot- 
land, to cut down and destroy the forests in 
which the insurgent natives fouiid places 
50 
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t>f defence and-eoncealment. In eonfonnity 
with this general rule, the commandant of 
Inverlochy embarked three hundred men 
in two lignt-armed vessels, wi& directions 
to disembark at a place called Achdalew, 
for the purpose of destroying Lochiel's 
cattle and felling his woods. Lochiel, who 
watched their motions closely, saw the 
English soldiers come ashore, one-half 
having hatchets and other tools as a work- 
ing party, the other half under arms, to 
protect dieir opera^ons. Though, the 
difference of numbers was so grei^ the 
chieftain vowed that )ie >6uld iasSe the 
red soldier (so the English were called 
from their uniform) pay. dear, for every 
bullock or tree which he should destroy 
on the black soldier's property^ '{[alluding 
to the dark colour of tne ta'r^n^ and per- 
haps to his own complexion.) He {then 
demanded of some of his followers who 
had served unoer Montrose^ whether they 
bad ever seen the Great Marquis encoun- 
ter with such uneaual numbers. They 
answered, they could recoUectno instance 
of such temerrty. *^ We will fight, ne- 
vertheless," said Evan Dhu, " and if 
each of us kill a man, which is no mighty 



matter, I will answer for the event."—- 
That his family might not be destioyed 
in so doubtful an enterprise, he ordered 
his brother Allan to be bound to a' tree, 
meaning to prevent hs interference in tbe 
conflict. But Allan prevailed on a little 
boy who was left to attend him, to un- 
loose the cords, and was soon as dee|> in 
the fight as Evan himself. 

The Cainerons, concealed by the trees, 
advanced so close on the enemy, as to 
pour on them an^unexpected and destruc- 
tive shower of shot and arrows,' which 
slew thirty men ; and ei% they could re- 
cover themselves from their surprise, the 
Highlanders were in the midst of them, 
laymg about them with incredible fury, 
with their ponderous swords and axes. 
After a gallant resistance, 'the mass of the 
English beffan to retire towards theirves- 
sels, when Evan Dhu commanded a piper 
and a small party to go betwixt the ene- 
my and their barks, and there sound his 
pibroch and war-cry, till their clamour 
mado it seem there was another body of 
Highlanders in ambu^ to cut off ^eir 
retreat. The English, driven to furv and 
despair, by this new alarm, turned Back, 
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like bfwe men, upon die flrsl assailants, 
and) . if the working party had fossessed 
ttilitary weapons, Lochiel mi^bt have 
bad little reason to congratulate himself 
•em the result of this audacious stratagem. 
He himself had a personal rencontre, 
Arongly characteristic of the ferocity of the 
ttmes. The chief was singled out by an 
£nslish officer of great personal strength, 
and, as they were separated from the ge- 
neral strife, they fought in single combat 
for seme time.' Lochiel was dexterous 
'«nou^h «to disarm the Englishman ; but 
his gigantic adversary suddenly closed on 
tiiffl, and in the struggle which enaaed, 
both fell to the ground, the officer upper- 
most* He was in the act of grasping at 
liis aword, which lay near the place where 
they lay in deadly ste-uggle, and Was na- 
turally extending his neck in the same 
direction, when Sie. Highland chief, mak- 
ing a desperate effort, grasped his enemy 
by the collar, and snatching with bisl 
teeth at the bare and out-stretched tliroat, 
he seized it as a wild-cat might have done, 
'and kept his hold so fast as to tear out the 
windpipe. The officer died in this sin^- 
iar manner. Lochiel was so far from dis- 
owning or being ashamed of this extraor* 
dinary mode of defence, that he wa& after- 
wards heard to say, it was the sweetest 
morsel he had ever tasted. 

When Lochiel, thus extricated from the 
most imminent danger, was able to rejoin 
his men, he found Siey had not only pur- 
sued the English to the beaoh, but even 
into the sea, cutting and stabbing whom- 
soever they could overtake. He hin>self 
advanced till he was chin-deep, and ob- 
serving a man on boaid .one of the. armed 
vessels take aim at him with a musket, he 
tlived his head under the.water, espaping so 
nairowly that the bullet grazed his head. 
vAnother marksman Wdis foiled by the af- 
feotjoD of the chiefs foster brother, wh» 
threw himself betwixt the Englishman and 
the object pi his aim, and was killed by 
the ball designed for his lord. 

Having cut off a 'second party, who 
-ventured: to sally from the fort, ami thus, 
arhe thought^ sufficiently. /chastised the 
garrisen of Inverlochy, Lochiel agaii^ 
joined Middlelon, but was soon recalled 
tojjochaber bv new acts of devastation. 
tLeavinemost of his nien with the Royalist 
Gene^aJ/'Evan Dhu returned with so much 
apeed and secresy, that he again surprised 
a stJ^ong party when in the act of felling 
his womIs, and assaulting them- suddenly, 
lulled on the spot a huncLred men, and all 
the officers, driving the rest up to the very 
walls of the gavrison. 

Middleton'e amy being disbanded, it 
was long ere Lochiel could bring himself 
to accept of- peace from the hands of the 



English. He continued to harass them 
by attacks on detached parties who strag- 
gled from the foTt,^-on the officers who 
went out into the woods in hunting-par- 
ties, — on the engineer officers who^were 
sent to survey the Hio^hlands, of whom he 
made a large party prisoners, and confined 
them in a desolate island on a small lake, 
called Loch Ortuigg* By such exploits, 
he rendered himself so troublesome, that 
the English were desirous to have peace 
with him on any moderate terms. Theit 
overtures were at first rejected, Evan Dhu 
returning for answer, that he would not 
abjure the King*s authority, even though 
the alternative was to be his living in the 
condition of an exile and an outlaw. 
But when it was hinted to him that this 
would not be reauired, but that he was 
only desired to live in peace under the 
existing government, he made his sub- 
mission to the existing powers with much 
solemnity. 

. Lochiel came down at the head of his 
whole clan in arms, to the garrison of In- 
verlochy. The English forces being 
drawn up in a line opposite to tliem, the 
Camerons laid down their arms in the 
name of King Charles, and took them up 
again in that of the States, without any 
mention of Cromwell. In consequence (if 
this honourable treaty, the last Scotsman 
who maintained the cause of Charles Stu* 
art, submitted to the authority of the 
republic. 

It is related of this remarkable chief- 
tain, that he slew with his own hand the 
last wotf tliat was ever seen in the High- 
lands of Scotland. , Another anecdote is 
recorded of him by tradition. Being be^^ 
nighted on some party for the battle or 
chase, Evan Dhu laid himself down with 
his followers to sleep in the snow. As he 
composed himself to rest, he observed that 
one of his sons, or nephews, had rolled 
together a great snow-ball, on which he 
deposited his head. Indignant at what he 
considered as a mark of effeminacy, he 
started up and kicked tbe snow- ball from 
under the sleeper's head, exclaiming, — 
** Are you become so luxurious that you 
cannot sleepViihout a pillow ?" 

After the accession of James 11., Lo- 
chiel came to court to obtain pardon for 
one of his clan, who fired by mistake on 
a body of Athole men, and killed seve- 
tal. He was received with the nrost ho- 
nourable distinction, and his request 
granted. The King desiring to make him 
a knight, asked of the chieftain for his own 
sword, in order to render the ceremony 
still more peculiar, Lochiel had ridden up 
from Scotland, being then the only mode 
of travelling, and a constant rain had so 
rusted his trusty bread- sword^ that at that 
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moment no man could have unsheathed 
it. Lochiel, affrouled at Ihe idea which 
the courtiers might conceive from his not 
being able to draw his own sword, burst 
into tears. 

" Do not regard it, my faithful friend," 
said King James, with ready courtesy — 
" your sword would have left the scab- 
bard of itself, had the Royal cause requir- 
ed it." . ^ 

With that he bestowed the intended ho- 
nour with his own sword, which he pre- 
sented to the new knight as soon as the 
ceremony was performed. 

Sir Evan Dhu supported, for the last 
time, the cause of the Stuart family in 
the battle of Killiecrankie. After that 
civil strife was ended, he grew old in 
peace, and survived until 1719, aged 
about ninety, and so much deprived of 
his strength and faculties, that this once 
formidable warrior was fed like an iufant, 
and like an infant rocked in a cradle. 
TaUi Qf a Grandfather, 



LONDON LYRICS. 
Merchant Tailors* School. 

At Merchant Tailors' flcbool, what time 

Oia Bishop bdd the'rod. 
The boy 8 rehearsed the old mnn't rhyme 

Whilst be would amile and nod. 

Apart I view*d a Httlc chNd 

Wbojoln'd not In the ganu* ; 
His face vras what munmas «aU mild 

And fathers dull and tame* 

Pitying the boy, I thus address'd 
- The pedagogue of Terse :~ 
•• Why doth he not. Sir. like the rest, 
Tour epigrams rehearse i" 

" Sir I** answered thos the aged man, 

** Re*s not in Nature** debt ; 
His ears so tight are seal'd, he can- 

Not learn bis alphabet." 

" Why not ?»» I cried i—wbereat to me 

He spoke In minor clef :^ 
'* He cannot learn his A. B, G, 

Because he's D, £, F.** New Man. 



HORiE PHILOLOGICiE. 
(For ihe OUo.) 

The Greek Language. 

lis (lea 6crivalns giecs) ^crivlent sai^s autre 
modele que les etjets memes quMls retra^oient 
aucune litterature antecedente ne leqr servolt 
de guide j Texaltatlon poetique s*ignorant elle 
meme, a par cela seul un degre de force et de 
candeur que Tetude ne pent atteindre, c*eBt 
le chartne du premier amourm 

Mad. db Stasl, sun la Litbbaturb. 

Whatever may have been related of 
the grandeur of the eastern nations, of 



the splendid magnificence of Babylon, 
of the vast trea-^ures of the Lydian and 
Persian kings, of the mystic learning of 
the ancient Hindoos, aiid of die wisdom 
of the Egyptians,' it is to Greece alone 
that the world is indebted for the inven- 
tion of those arts, which confer a charm 
upon existence, and which elevate the 
mental dignity of man. 

The Orientals were luxurious, but not 
refined ; they were possessed, of all the 
materials of poetry, yet had no poets ; 
surrounded by models of exquisite beauty, 
the arts of sculpture and painting were 
equally unknown, — with them vastness 
supplied the place of elegance and beauty; 
they were divided but into two classes, 
the masters and their slaves, strength was 
therefore venerated, since it was terrible ; 
the chief end of the powerful was to se- 
cure their possessions, and their means 
was terror ; thus the human mind was 
held in complete subjection to the will 
of a superior, the slave fulfilled his mas- 
ters mandate because he dreaded the 
inevitable consequence of disobedience; 
he dared not to invent, he had only to 
obey — taste implies choice but the effe- 
minate Asiatic feared to choose. Hence 
arose diose flagrant instances of absur- 
dity in eastern poetry and architecture. 
In an empire in which '* an Amurath 
succeeds," where despotic decripitude is 
followed by infantine impotency, it is 
impossible the fine arts could ever have 
arisen. It was a free state alone which 
produced, organised, and perfected them. 
The progress of most nations from bar- 
barism to civilization, from weakness to 
power, and from ignorance to knowledge 
has been slow ; retarded by a variety of 
obstacles, and when finally achieved 
many ages have intervened between the 
commencement and the consummation ; 
with the Greeks, however, their acqui- 
sitions in the knowledge of the arts was 
as rapid, as their military conquests ; we 
behold a pelasgic tribe settled in the fer- 
tile plains of Ionia, and on the sea coast 
of the Pelopenessus, an incursion of the 
Hellenes from Thessaly at first over- 
powers them, the conquerors and the 
vanquished unite, their language though 
differing in idiom and inflexion is radi- 
cally the same, and from this union arises 
Greece, — within a space of time almost 
incredible, poets, philosophers, state^ijoen 
and warriors appear, and an sera of ^ry 
begins, which the subseauent history of 
the world produced notningto parallel. 
The first attempts of all other . nations to 
emerge from ignorance have been rude, 
as the poems of the Provencals in mo- 
dern Europe, and the works of Chaucer 
and Grower, our own country meu. This 
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crepiisculum which precedes the rise of 
intellectual splendour^ seems not to have 
happened to the Greeks^ the earliest Gre- 
cian poems display a purity of taste which 
received but little perfection from the 
added acquirements of four centuries ; a 
simplicity indeed pervades the works of 
their elder poets, but it never degenerates 
into 'insipidity or vulgarism. The lan- 
guage of the Greeks, as it has descended 
to us^ unable as we are to appreciate many 
of its minor delicacies — and utterly igno- 
rant of its true pronunciation, is in itself 
a mighty monument of the intellectual 
labours of a great people^ more sonorous 
than the Spanish, more copious and more 
expressive than tlie English, more po- 
lished than the French, and more me- 
lodious than the Italian ; it possessed in 
the earliest periods of its history an ex- 
cellence which the most elaborate re- 
finements of other tongues has never 
equalled : attempts iiave been made by 
some curious critics to deprive the Greeks 
of their claim to originality, much has 
been said of their pupilage among the 
Phoenicians, and many stories told of 
the learned treasures of the disciples of 
Brama ; the charge of plagiarism is fu- 
tile and absurd, was it the monstrous 
abortions in sculpture of the Egyptians 
that formed the examples of Phidias and 
Praxiteles ? or, did the architect of the 
Parthenon copy from a pagoda or a 
pyramid ? The original source of the 
Greek language was derived from the 
east, but how exquisitely was it model- 
led, the gutterals and the aspirates, which 
are heard in Oriental words, in the Greek 
are superseded by softer sounds ; this also 
has offended one writer,who after praising 
the beauty of the Irish language, con- 
demns '* the mistaken euphony of the 
ancient Greeks." Exquisite taste, which 
prefers the cawing of the rook to the song 
of the nightlngsue. — It was a peculiar 
felicity in the Greek language, that it 
admitted a variety of dialects, without 
suffering a deterioration in purity or ele- 
gance. In other nations the language 
of the provinces is rude and barbarous, 
and Almost wholly unfitted for the purposes 
of composition. This was not the case 
with Greece — the discrepancy produced 
no solecism, it was only the source of 
varied excellence. The Doric and i£olic 
blending a broadness of sound with rus- 
tic sweetness, was admirably adapted for 
the delineation of pastoral manners, and 
appears to the greatest advantaj^e in the 
beautiful Tdylo of Theocritus. The Ionic 
abounding in a concurrence of vowels, 
excelled in grace and harmony, arid 
being least used in conversation, threw 
a solemn, an antique grandeur over the 



works of Homer and Hesibd, and added 
beauty to the delicate touches of Ana- 
creonl The attic, the most polished and 
elegant of all the dialects, contrary to the 
forms of the Ionic, used contracted sylla- 
bles, and delighted in brevity and preci- 
sion ; it was of most extensive use among 
the Grecian writers, and adapted itself to 
almost every variation of style and genius ; 
it was alike suited for the ffloomy grandeur 
of the tragic poets, and the masterly elo- 
quence of Demosthenes ; — it clothed the 
subUmity of Plato, and pointed the rail- 
lery of Aristophanes. In addition to this 
excellence, derived from a variety of 
written dialects, the Greek possesses a 
great advantage in the number of its 
tenses, and in the elegant and forcible use 
of those connective particles, by which 
language is explained, limited, and 
adorned. 

The politics of Greece are so eminently 
connected with its literature, that it is 
difficult to separate their respective histo- 
ries ; the two governments of Sparta and 
Athens, alike in language and religion, 
were totally dissimilar in their institutions 
and their genius ; the rigid customs of 
Sparta repressed tiie powers of imagina- 
tion, and made the fulfilment of duty 
alone the highest good. Among the 
Athenians a fondness for amusement, and 
an enthusiastic admiration of genius ab- 
sorbed all other feelings. Hence they 
passed from one extreme to another with 
great facility and indifference, and hence 
arose many of those acts which have 
stained the name of freedom by connect- 
ing it with licentiousness. The general 
whose courage and conduct had increased 
their fame and territory, might by one 
fatal mischance incur the displeasure of 
the people, and be banished from the 
land he had devoted his life to protect ; 
and the philosopher was condemned to 
die, whose lectures, a few days before, 
were heard with admiration. Yet, even 
in this ficklessness of mind, there were 
still some- consistent principles ; they ad- 
mired their poets and paid them a respect 
which no alteration of taste could induce 
them to lessen. But this attachment to 
amusement, this enthusiasm for genius, 
which elevated them to so high a rank 
among nations, , was one of tlie causes 
of their ruin ; freedom, once the darling 
passion of the Greek, was forgotten 
among the blandishments of pleasure^ 
and it needed all the thunders of Demos- 
thenes to awaken them from their apa- 
thetic trance. As they declined in power 
their taste became corrupted : the sub- 
lime and the simple gave place to the 
bombastic and the pretty, and the purer 
doctrines of Plato were succeeded by the 
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Ihysck ab8Ur<ttCtoB of the AkJUwuSilMi 
School. The last act of military ^lory 
which the Greeks achieved was the con- 
quest of Peraiaj under the command of 
Alexander, but how different were they 
then from their illustrious fathers ? They 
foneht not for the defence of their ^Itars 
and their hearths,* they wefe only a 
predatory, band, headed by a young and 
daring chieftain. The conquelst of the 
east was the most fatal l/low which the 
libecty of Greece ever received. Already 
sufScient)y enervated, they became dou* 
bly so among the luxuries of the Ori- 
ental world; their subjection to. the 
tyrants of Macedon^ and their internal 
commotions made them an easy prey to 
the incursions of the Roman legions, and 
the last scene that closed this fatal drama 
was that in which Perseus^ in chains^ 
adnmed the trium|>h of Paulus Emilius. 
Such was* the termination of that splen- 
did dynasty of Grecian genius, which 
rose,; with the political greatness of the 
nation, and set for ever at its fall. 



ON SYMPATHETIC NUMBERS. 

[We have received the following paper 
from an unknown correspondent, and^ uf 
course, cannot * form* any sort of * con- 
jecture* of who the writer is. The philo- 
sophy displayed in the sentiments, and 
the grand and imposing indignation which 
swells the diction into eloquence, must be 
obvious to every reader. Dull, indeed^ 
must be the pund, and cold the tempera- 
ment, which would not be excited by the 
sympathies awakened by the consideration 
of " Sympathetic Nuni&ers," in the point 
of view taken by our correspondent. We 
have ventured to add a few running com- 
ments of our own upon this invaluable 
text, which we liope the writer will par- 
don.] Ed, of Lon, Mag. 

If the title I have selected should in- 
duce any of my readers to apprehend an 
enquiry into the doctrines of Lily or Al» 
iertus Magnus, let them be undeceived. 
I am as guiltless of the occult sciences, as 
uf those that court the open face of day- 
I am a dunce, — a noodle, — a ** courteous 
reader," like themselves, I could as ea- 
tily build a ship as write a book. 

Having thus bespoken the sympathy of 
their good fellowship, I proceed to unfold 
the true nature of my views upon their at- 
tention and support ; but I do it in the 
strictest confidence, and I trust to the 
fidelity ofmy public. Know then, that I 
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am, an Agltalor^«-^ lXbiisnXj»t»^ ]ted|M 
Refonaer »^the Huar^ Cdbbett, O'Cun- 
tiell, of the literary work) \ And, iQ,^b 
capacity, I call upon my suffering pubite 
to arise, and shako off the tyranny With 
which it is held in thrall by the typogra^ 
phioal despots of the land. What!— ^ 
shall Murray be perpetual I^ctator of the 
repabilo of Letterdom? Shall Colbam 
and Longman, the Brutes, and Oassias of 
the commonwealth^ comrplre agaiitst the 
usurpation,, aiid posh faim from l^ &tool^ 
only that they mn^ fight over his sue* 
cession ? Shall Paternoster-row send forth 
its bulletins, and Burlhigton-street issue its. 
ukades, to paiWyce the trembling readers- 
who groan under their iron sceptre of em- 
pire?— Forbid it, shade of Fust .'—Forbid 
It, ye lettered spectres of Poets* Comer ! 
Once more, I call upon you, my public to 
arise ! The Philistines are upon us,-^ 
Euphrates hath burst its bed !— *and rising 
torrents of ink are about to form one uni- 
versal dehige> — one filthy blot upon the 
foolscap face of nature ! ! 

Having duly honoured this burst of ora^ 
tory with your plaadits,— and the pros- 
pectivb echo of your "Hear! Hear!^ 
already wairms my very heart !— you will 
naturally, and according to the most ap-. 
proved precedents, turn round, each to his. 
several neighbours, and demand my 
meaning and intention. " Arrah ! honey,, 
what are we howling for V 

You are, 1 verily believe, innocently,, 
unconscious of the conspiracy which me* 
naces your rights, and violates the ancienti 
Charta of your literary liberty. In the 
lettered ease of your well-cushioned libra- 
ries, clubs, and reading-rooms, ye are- 
little aware of the plot which hath already 
sapped and mined their foundations* Lost 
in the lap of hot-pressed luxury ,-*-betray- 
ed into libertinism by the meretricious at- 
tractions of vellum and morocco,— ye 
mark not the machinations of the incea- 
diary— ye heed not the incursions of tlie> 
invader! Philip is at your gates I-ttqikL 
you are reading Sir Walter Scott's last new 
novel ! 

Let your first exertions, in yoaown de« 
fence be^ I implore you, an ezaminatioD 
h)to the political state of the repabUqof 
letters. Who, — look weii into the subject 
ere you decide,^— who are the real arbi«^ 
ters of the public taste ?— -«' The book- 
sellers!" you reply with an universal about. 
True ! — the power of criticism itselt is se- 
condary to their omnispient fiath Npt 
tbe acerb Edinburgh;, the pungient 
Blackwood, — opt the Quarterly; nor 
oleaginous New Monthly ; not the united 
cruet of critical condiments, caa seasoa. 
the palate of the gaping public lilw the- 
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ip^ dixk of a loHtaiy bookseller. '* Let 
there be feme!** quoth John Murray-* 
and vrbo gunsayeth ? 

Secondly, my trusty lector8,r— not e-lec« 
toes, — ^inquire of yourselves what are the 
daims to which this fectitious printing- 
press renown Is conceded?— To bulk, 
length, — iextebt, — to the influence, . m 
short, of the booksellers' sympathetic 
numbers I He, she, or it, which can 
draw his, her, ot its slow length along 
with the greatest deliberation, wins thb 
tortcHSe race of fame. ^ It wa» an excel* 
lent work, Sir," said a modem bibliopole, 
speaking of a defunct novel, wluch bad 
been heralded in v^q.by that flonrisbof 
trumpets where^dth, like the besieging, 
priests of Jericho, he batters down the 
walls of our understandings, "A very 
excellent work ! — three volumes, post oc- 
tavo, four hundred piges each; a mM>re 
complete production never issued froq my 
press,— 'yet it failed ;— -did n^t pay its ad- 
vertisements I" 

My public! we have borne much at 
the hands of these wise men of Gotham ; 
but a stroke is meditated against your 
peace, at the present crisis, which de- 
mands sirif-defence.— resistance, — venge* 
ance!* So long, as three remained the 
sympathetic number of the How, I bowed 
unmurmuringly to the yoke of our oppres- 
sors. 3 is a classical as well as a consti- 
tutional numeral ; it is that of the Graces, 
of the Destinies,— of the operative witches 
ifi Macbeth, "Thrice the brinded cat 
hath mewed ;" Cerberus hath three heads^ 
and a Pajtha three tails— Great Britain 
hath thi'ee kingdoms, — a bill inparliament 
three readings, and — a joint stool three 
Ifgs!. Scott himself, endeared to our 
hearts the annual arrival of three welcome 
drab-suited visitants ; Cooper flung them 
at our heads, and we pocketed tlie vo- 
lumes and the affront; and we shook 
liands regretfully with Horace Smith at 
the close of his twelve hundredth page. 
But then came the vulgar host of imita- 
tors, pushing their elaborate mamty on 
our forbearance. The fair sex and the 
foul, the thirds of wives and of widows, 
overwhelmed our creakmg shelves. En- 
glish in Italy, — ^India,— Karaschatka ;— 
Voyagers on Sea,— Prosers on shore,— -- 
combined against our gross of grfen spec- 
tacles. Mummies, and Last Men, and 



♦ Our author had here added the word 
death*— we have struck our pen through 
it, thinking it merited only damnation (in 
its histrionic sense,)— but we daren* t put 
the word in the text for fear we should be 
thought profane. 



Sinumbra Men, and such <^stupend fig- 
ments,*' as old Burton would term them, 
dared our credulity. Tales were unfolded 
beyond the tale of reckoning by the re- 
ttai trade,— and lex-tal-ionis was the cry 
of all the rivab of iinn^rta) Colbum. 

Cau thfse thlnn be. 
And overcome us like a summer cUnid ) 

Sliali ouf modiem lintots, instead of seek- 
ing among 

The mob of gentkuen who > wtlti» «rtih enae, 

9ty]ey learning comment. Argument^ and 
pith,*-rshall they mp^ demand of the 
rising aspirants for applause, ** How many 
volumes?— 4)0w many pages .^* and toe 
submit to the result? Shall the driveU 
Utigs ot the diffuse replace the terseBess 
of the concaBe,-«-and wp endure ? What 
is their plea of the expense of their puff^ 
ing advertisements to uihf The book- 
clubs, say they, will gorge, like a rapa- 
eioua Boa, any volume of natter we 
choose to present ; new novels they must 
have, were they in ^y volumes each ! 
But must we suffer for the avidity of our 
Gountry-Go«s^8 ^f 

Ooto— I'Unoftevdarilii 

Reading public ! Jet u9 resisS the inno va- 
tion, 

. But what iqaovation, J hear yon say,, 
and why this outcry of consternation? 
Turn your Argus eyes upon the columns 
of the Jwm or the Chnmicle ; there shall 
t|iey read— 

O'Brians and O'Flabarties, 4 volumes! 
i^^illah, a Tale of Jerusalem, 4 volumes! !' 
The Disowned, by the Au- 
thor df Pelham, . ; 4"voTumes!!t 
Note ye not the result? Do ye not 
foresee the yoke that is about to be im- 
posed on your unresisting. neck? Consi- 
der it well befoie ye rush into the snare— 



t Certamly not ;. countfy-consins have- 
no sort of right to |bore us anywhere but 
in I/)ndon, and there only for a fortnight 
in May. This sJlowance is a great deab 
too liberal ; and if their voracious country- 
appetite dares to soar from beef to hodcs^ 
and thus induce the bibliopoles to ipiitate 
the size of a nrloiQ in. their, pqblicatioos, 
we shall inexorabjy cut th^ the next 
time they come to town. It is tor us to 
regulate what books and of what st2cr 
should be published : don't let us hear of 
theh acting the part of the hocie4eech's 
daughter, crying *' Give, give !" 
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suspend voar hands upon TQur half-dnifni 
purse-stnbgs. T^t not the great names, 
-which, those of the Royal Family at the 
head of a subscription, are but the prece- 
dents of a rabble rout ; let not the names 
of jour farourite writers aUure you to 
destruction. Think of /bur volumes from 
the pen of Lady.A.— of Mrs. B.^— of Miss 
C; think of that Matter Brook! and re- 
sist.* 

Again I say unto yoa»that the book« 
sellers make not only our books, but 
our authors. It is well known that during 
the popularity of Tristram Shandy, noth- 
ing was bought, or thought of, but hu- 
morons productions. ** We want nothing 
now but humour/' said the booksellers, 
** there is no demand in the trade for any 
thing else." And they even mortally of- 
fended a Durham Prebendary, who came 
to London to dispose of the MS. of his 
INscourses, by enquiring whether the re- 
verend gentleman could not contrive to 
introduce a little humour. Li France a 
^ousseavmanie equally prevailed. *^Il 
fuuijnut du Rouaeau. H£las ! Monsiettr 
k ProfesteuT que faire de vos mamacrits f 
tout fa ne vaut rieniant du Rousseau /" 

A fourth volume is now the ** humour," 
and the " Rousseau*'of the trade ; but— 

A fourth, alas 1 were more than we coaldbear. 

What has 4 done in the world to become 
a sympathetic number ? The fourth 
llenry. of Frahc<^, and the fpurth George 
of England, being illustrious exceptions to 
its .insignificance. The earth, to be sure, 
has four mighty regions,t and the year 
four mighty seasons ; but who would not 
dispense with .winter,^ and with Africa, 
and with a fburth volume ? 



♦Master Brook should even flow 
against the ttream, should it be uecestsary. 

t.We beg pardon, respected correspon- 
dent ; you are not doing justice to your 
own argument. The earth has now Jive 
<* mighty regions," as the land of convicts 
and kangaroos can testify. We trust, how- 
ever; that the worthy Bibliopoles will not 
take this hint, and ctam a fifth quarter 
down our throats, because the earth has 
committed the bull of acquiring one. 

^ X We beg pardon again. We cannot' 
dispense with winter, Africa we give up 
•with pleasure.. Who cares for Algiers, 
$enegal, Timbuctoo, or eveh Fernando 
Po, where our navigators have named the 
native who has been the kindest to them, 
<'Cut-thn»at?" We are quite willing to 
resign Africa, even mcluding Sierra Leone 
and its fevers. But Winter ! our good 



To. conclude, suffer me," my belovad 
public, to point out the horrors entailed bj 
your submission in the present instance ', 
let roe fore-show the occult mischief of 
the number 4. Our /ore-fathers— omni- 
ous sound !— endured this aggregation of 
volumes until they sank, like Tar];)eia» 
overwhelmed . by the load. Think of 
Clarissa — of Sydney Biddulph— of Gran- 
dison§. I'hink of Clelia, with her sevea 
heavy pieces of ordnance pointed against 
you ! Think of Cyrus the Great — 

And, to T an eighth appears. 

Think of this ; restrict your numeral sym- 
pathies ; do not let the deuce take the 
tray; select your favourite authors '* by 
one, by two, and by three,** " Leggi&m(> 
tu-ti tre." Remember that the true Bri- 
tish sceptre is a trident, and by that asso- 
dation regulate your " sympathetic num- 
bersg." 



€n0Umff of Vaviou0 

SINGULAR NORMAN CUSTOM. 

During Advent, says Times' Telescope 
for the present year, a very singular spec- 
old, cheerful, fire- side, English Winter * 
Oh, no ! We had rather resign the other 
three seasons of the year, (provided things 
would promise to grow without them,) 
than frosty- footed, warm-hearted Winter. 
We wonder at so estimable a person, as 
the Sympathetic Numeralist manifestly is, 
should dream of discarding jolly old Win- 
ter. But hold, in our eagerness to defend 
our excellent friend, we shall far out-step 
the limits of a note. We will write an 
article in his praise, when the frosts set in, 
by way of antidote to the only heterodox 
doctrine we have found In our esteemed 
correspondent's letter. 

§" We have heard," savs the 'Edin- 
burgh Review,* in an article on Standard 
Novels and Romances, (Feb- 1815, vol. 
XXV. p. 331,) •' that Sir Charles Grandi- 
son was originally written in eight-and- 
twenty volumes ; but we suppose this 
must be a pleasant exaggeration." We 
hope so, indeed, especially iif we are ad- 
vancing towards the same issue. 

II Most cordially do we concur in this 
recommendation. What are Reviewers to do, 
if novels take it into their heads to be thus 
prolific, and come into the world, like a 
Highland chief, with his tail on? It will 
drive us to disown the Disowned, and 
to doubt whether **Zillah's a Ijady," 
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tade pres»ente itself to the stranger, who, 
unacquainted with the customs of the 
country, finds himself alone, amon^ the 
corn-fields and pastures of the department 
of the Eure et Loire. On every side, he 
can discover nothings but fires and flames 
running over the fields, and every now 
and then he hears a certain shrill, but 
modulated noise. This phantasmagoria, 
which at first astonishes, and even alarms 
him, arises from the practice of a very 
ancient custom, still in use in this country, 
and in certain cantons of |7ormandy. 
Every farmer fixes upon some day in 
Advent, for the purpose of exorcising 
such animals as proi'e injurious to his 
crops, and for this purpose, he furnishes 
his voungest children wilh a prepared 
flambeaux, well dried in the oven, and 

Provided with combustible materials. If 
e has no children, his neighbours lend 
him theirs ; for none but young and in- 
nocent children can command these inju- 
rious animals to withdr^iw from his lands. 
After twelve years of age, children are 
rendered unfit to perform the office of 
exorcists. These young children run 
over the country like so many little spi- 
rits, set fire to bundles of hay placed there 
for the purpose, go under the trees, and 
flourish their torches among the branches, 
burn the straw placed underneath, and 
continually cry out : — 

Taupes, chenilles, et mulots, 

Sortez, sortez, de roon clos, 
Ou je vou»brule la barbe et lea ot« 

Arbre>8, arbrisseaux, 
Doooez*moi des pomines a miaot, 

*' Mice, caterpillars, and moles, get 
out, get out of my field ; I will bum your 
beard and your bones : trees and shrubs, 
give me three bushels of Apples." 

Many farmers, says M. Cochin, have 
given up this custom ; but it is remarked, 
that they have more vermin in their grounds 
than those who practice it. The reason 
however, is evident ; it is quite true that 
fire and smoke will destroy the eggs of 
the caterpillar ; but as to the mice and 
moles, I must confess, says M. Cochin, I 
have discovered no convincing proof of 
the power of our young exorcists ; the 
good people of the country, however, be- 
lieve the remedy infallible, and this mua| 
surely satisfy the most incredulous ! Mauy 
accidents might be supposed to arise from 
this lawless assembly of young torch- 
bearers, scattering their flames around 
them on every side: — but there is a re- 
medy for all dangers ; this fire never 
burns or injures any thing but the vermin 
against which it is directed, for 'such 1$ 
the belief of the simple folks who inhabit 
the Department of the Eure et Loire. 
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Amulet 

Edited by S, C, HalL 

ADVICE TO BACHELORS AND 
SPINSTERS. 

BY HORACE SMITH. 

A datbing Captaio of Hopsan, 
Dressed in the livery of Mara, 

Mustacbio, lace, and sabre:— 
Who talks soft nonsense— sings a sonr. 
Waltics, qniMlrmes the whole n%bt lonV. 

To fiddle, pipe, and tabor,-- **' 

Oh ! grant me such a man, ye Fates ' ' 
Some giggling girl ejaculates. 

Whose heart is Cupid's JEtna $ 
She loves his golden epaulettes. 
He loves her gold to pay his debtb. 

So off they dash to Oretna. 

The Scottish Vulcan, who unlocks 
To runaways. Pandora's box. 

That holds his marrlagit charters, 
Soott makes them one, and they who came, 
. False worshippers of Hymen's flame. 
Beturn as Folly's martyrs. 

Forger of Gretna chains t that gall 
And grind the very soiil, could all 

That erst thine altar flew to. 
Their present wretchedness reveal. 
From thee such iron tears would st«al 

As once were shed by Pluto. 

From foppery, lucre, rashness— free 
Tour minds, if ye expect to be 

By marriage bliss rewarded ; 
For its pure joys can never greet 
The thoughtless and the indiscreet. 

The forward and the sordid. 

The knave who traflics in a wife. 
Content, if rich, to take for life, 

A wanton or a ninny. 
Will gain small pity if instead 
Of Fortune'^ fool, be chaoce to wed 

A fool without a guinea. 

She who for fashion, figure, birth, 
. Not kindred tastes or moral worth. 

Her happiness will barter, 
Who thinks each dear Adonis-love, ^ 

Must needs be constant as the dove« 

May sometimes catch a Tartar. 

Useless when both are thus deceived, 
To balance which is most aggrieved. 

Each may lauient the other | — > 

Nor need relations scold and hiiif. 
The wretched pair are sure enough 

To punish one another 1 

Be not of future Joys too sure, 
Rather the present share secure. 

And prize them ere they leave thee j < 
- Distfust appearances, for bliss 
May greet thee with a Judas kiss. 

When plotting to deceive l^efK^^T^' 
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Tte wlM^ tht ¥lrtwn», iht dlicrctt. 
If ay oft Inlift'fsrotaUQiiineet 

Ditutrons dhappointment ; 
But Mends will boaoor tbaia the mmt. 
And tbelr own iplndt for nvery sor« 

Will yield «.be»Ung olntmen t. 

Not to when Protidence condemna 
The man of guilt and stratagemt 

To ruinous rereraM ; ... . 
His own l>lack Ibouiplits-tlio public haU^ 
His 111 success pill agynvftf , 

And prof e Ms dirtti curto*. 



A WALK IN THS TEMPLE 
GARDENS 

iM 1«S gl»MI»B OF 1827. 

AfecHmuUelpUueribfd to hw aampmiona i» 
that Walk. 
^ BT 4MBLXA OPIB. 

There is a melancholy plea3iire io vi- 
siting the scenes which we first saw (in 
early youth, when youth has long been 
past, and when life^ which ^en stretched 
widdy^ and brightly before us^ its pains 
as yet unknown, and its pleasures only 
too vividly anticipated^ is drawing, com- 
paratively^ to a close. 

I have recently experienced this pen- 
sive gratification while walking in the 
Temple Gardens — a spot which I first 
visits! in my yoathful days, and with a 
bridal party ; and I had scarcely taken 
one turn on the walk along the river side, 
before that long-forgotten scene appealed 
in all its gaiety to ** my mind*s eye." I 
saw the beautiful bride with her bloom 
heightened by a sense' of happiness^ and 
the consciousness of the admiration which 
followed her steps ; 1 also remembered, 
that even in those da3rs )of my own un- 
blighted expectations, the instability of 
human enjoyment wad ere long painfully 
forced uj)on me ; for the lovely behig in 
whose bridal train I had followed in Uiose 
cheerful gardens, was, ere another year 
had revolved, a mother, and a corpse ! 

While recalling these visions of va- 
nished days, I fell into thoughtful silence, 
till I was roused from my reverie by the 
admiration which my companions ex- 
pressed of the increased beauty thrown 
over the scene by the [gradual approach 
of twilight. 

But, lovely as was the present vid«. 
It could not entirely wean me from con- 
templation of the pak, and I began to put 
them in comparison. 

Then a .fuU tide of ever-changing hu- 
man beings v^as running along its walks — 
note, my companions and myself were 
almost Its only visitants: — ihen it was 
enlivened by ttie bright sun of a summer 



afternoon-^notfr it ~wa9 clothed in the 
pale tinted shadows of evening, and the 
magic of light and shade was rapidly 
spieading around, while the view from 
the bank of Uiq river was acquiring in- 
creasing solemnity and beauty ; for the. 
mysterious power pf twilight wa^ making 
the tall columns of ibe shot Jnanufaclories 
appear as grand as the more distant tow- 
ers of Westminster Abbev«. and the lights 
on the graceful arch of the Waterloo 
Bridge weie reflecting themselves in ihA 
clear waves beneath ; still, it was not yet 
dark enough for ^ho wfpdows of the 
rooms around to be closed, nor for can^ 
dies to be lighted ; wheq, as we were 
. walking opposite the high range of cham- 
bers on the outside of tl^e garden galea 
which fronts the river, I observed at the 
verv top of the building one single globe 
of burning light, but I could not discover 
whether it was outside, pr inside the win- 
dow. My companions, however, assured 
me that it was only a globe lamp, stand- 
ing, no doubt, on the table pf tb^ person 
to whom th§ room belonged. But while 
the other rooms in these vast buildings 
lay darkening in the twilight, this, and 
this alone, was illuminated : therefore, 
as we argued, the student who occupied 
that apartment (if student he was) mutt 
be peculiarly diligent aud praiseworthy^ 
and as soon as we had so judged of the 
owner of th^ lamp« ourimagiaatious took 
fixe. 

One fancied him a young barrister, 
who was toqking over his firsf brief, with 
anxious and pleased diligence ; a second 
suggested that he was possibly a Henr}' 
Kirke White — that beloved, and lamented 
son of genius, — and was burning the 
evening as well as the midnight oil, be- 
cause he was jealous of every minute 
which did not tend to the improvement of 
timet and to a preparation for eternity. 
While we willingly adopted this pleasing 
suggestion, we gazed on the lamp with a 
sort of reverent injerest, and one of us 
expressed a strpng desire to ascend the 
staircase* and visit the interesting student. 
In short, we were uttefing a great deal of 
amusing nonsense, and were watching the 
lonely light with an absorbing curiosity, 
when one of my! companions exclaimed, 
•'I see a face ; " but, before the rest of 
us could see it, it had disappeared ; pre- 
sen tiv, another cried out, ** I see a hand ;" 
and the friend who first spoke observed, 
^* Yes ; I too see a hand^ and it is lights 
ing a iegctr ! !!" 

In a moment the sweet illusion was dis« 
solved ; and in the owner of the lamp 
we beheld, instead of the pale, interest- 
ing, intellectual, self-denying student, 
a pampered sensualist, indu Iging in Aaatic 
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Ittsoury, and m^ovin^ fats kidolial leisnrv 
and bia t«gar iSm a pv6bably fluxtfHbQf 
repast^ alon^,.or with a compuiion as 
earthly andindoleBlBshiiinetf! ' 

Perbaps we werd a littla mortified at 
this discovery ; bul we couki not help in* 
dulging in the moet.idnocent of all laugh* 
ter-^laughter at ourselves, for our fantas* 
tic fancies I we had also the satisfactioir 
of knowing^ that as We had ndt degraded 
but exalted the unconscious object of 
theoiji we had neitbef injured ouisefves nor 
him by the short-lived delusion. 

By me^ however, the little romance of 
(he lamp was not soon forgotten^ and it 
made me fall into a train of serious thought 
and moral reflections. 

T could not but remember with some 
bitterness of spirit and humiliation of 
heart, how often delusions of the imaeiiia- 
tion, like those of the student and his 
lamp^had strewed thorns on my path of 
life ; but that, unlike the tem{>grary de- 
lusion in the gardens, this fallacious lanc/ 
had sometimes clothed my days in gloom, 
and my pillow in wakefulness. I could 
not but own^ that I had often thrown over 
both near and distant objects, the glow of 
my embellishing imagination, and then 
had reason to mourn over the different 
view in which they appeared to me when 
the sober realities of life had stript them 
of their delusive covering, and that they 
stood before me as they really were. 

But was this infirmihr of nature, ane 
were these pernicious ilfufflODS confined to 
me alone ? Were not my beloved com- 
panions of my walk in the Temple Gar* 
den, as liable to bd deceived as I had 
been? Were they never to experience 
again illusions and delusions like those of 
the lamp ? Was I alone exposed to be 
the victim of fancies which, though 
equally absurd, might not be so harmless 
nor so innocent? Alas I I could only 
answer the question with ia peremptory 
no, especially as their youth was 'Sls yet 
m its prime, and they had not the diield 
of experience. 

** Let me then," said I to myself, " en- 
deavour to impress tiie remembrance of 
our eveniag walk more deeply on their 
youthful mind:}, by committing an ac- 
count of it to paper, and drawing amoral 
from the incident by which it was dis^ 
tinguished/* 

Yes, dear young friends, I could not be 
satisfied tiU I had fulAlled this task ; and 
oflen^ since we parted, as I was wander- 
ing \n distant scenes, that solitary lamp 
has beamed before my fancy, as i^ invit*' 
ing me to finish my manusctipt, and re- 
proving me for. my neglect. 

The moral which 1 would draw from 
our adventure m the gaxdett is thiftp^a 



fitfienkf of checking every tendency to 
overrate the value of persons, pureuite 
and /Aifi^s, and the propriety of endea> 
vouring to see them as they really are, 

1 would advise you to examine every 
thing with the discjrimmatio|^ and sober 
eye of t^nth^-supplicating at the same 
time the God of all truth to bestow upon 
you what He alone can give— -power to 
sift the wheat from the chaff*, and to sepa- 
rate the gold from the dross* 

But I must here observe that if, through 
the. delustons of tha iBMsinatioii, we ton- 
verledthe inhabitatit of me chamber into • 
Henry Kirke White, we might be equally 
under a delusion when we pronouocMhim 
be an earthly-minded sensualist, because 
we saw his hand employed in lighting a 
segar-^itdoes not foUow that a man can- 
not be intellectual or sptritualominded be* 
cause, he smokes se^fars. His health 
might require him to smoke ; and though 
my first impressions were against the fan- 
cied student when you discovered his em- 
ployment, a little reflection convinced k e 
that we might only be exchanging one 
fallacy for another, and that we might 
still bie as far removed from the truth as 
before. 

Then, let me again presume to assure 
you, my beloved companions, and from 
my own. painful experience, that you 
cannot oe too much on your guard 
against hasty judgments of persons and 
things ; believe the, that a lively ima- 
gination is the greatest of all enemies to 
that true, sober, juat view of this world^ its 
pleasures, its paim, its temptations, and its 
dangers, which constitutes our safety as 
we go aJong the path of life. But if our 
imagination will put In its claim to be 
occasionally indulged as-well as our other 
faculties, let its powers be exercised where 
even .its loftiest flights can be productive 
only of benefit and enjoyment, namely, 
in the glories of the unseen world, and on 
the greatness of Him, who is the light 
thereof. 

- The brightest dreams of fancy must fall 
far short of the reality of Him, and of His 
kingdom ; iof it is written, that ** eye 
hath not seen, uor ear heard, neitlier have 
entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared fbr them that 
love .him«'* Those glorious lources of 
admif ation and interest can never, '■ like 
our earthly idols, change and fkde to our 
view, callmg fortii in us feelings of Jiver- 
sion, contempt and disgust, instead of 
love, confidence and reflect % but while 
we.contemplate /ilem, we shall feel. our 
heartsiWmaled to desire, and enconniged 
to hope that, tibjrough faith in the Re- 
deeimer, we may at last be penaitted Ut 
enter into, those lealms of glory where no 
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change comes, where "ftdth is lost in 
sight," arid where we shall' behold the. 
face of Him *' who is the same yesl6rd«y, 
to-day, and forever;" 
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TO A PEARL. 

BY LORD PORGHBSTER. 

I bav* not aeen thee thine in crowded ball 
On gala nigfat, 'mid gorgeoue festival. 
Botthou werttothe southern stranger given 
By the lone stream beneath a stormy heaven. 
And, lady, when I toolc it from thy band. 
I deem'd there breathed no fairer in the land 
And thought when last I heard thee speak 

no. mind '^ * 

More pure was e'er in mortal mould enshrined. 
At times athwart thy calm and passive brow, 
A rich expression came, a sunny glow 
That well might seem engender'd bf 'the aky. 
That canopies the maids of luly. 
It. told that young Romance, a lingering guest 
Was stm the inmate of thy chaHten'd breast. 
That fond Ulusive mood, which makes us 

still 
Forget, in promised pleasure, present 111} 
That makes me now, though years have roll'd 

away. 
Cherish the niem'ry of that distant day. 
And prise this relic of our friendship, far 
Beyond the fabled gems of Istakhar: 

EPIGRAMS. 

BY S. T. CQLERrDGE. 

I asked my fair, one happy day. 

What I should call her in my lay. 

By whut sweet name from Borne, or Greece. 

Nesera, Laura, Daphne, Chloris, 

Carina, Lalage, or Doris, 

Dorimene, or Lucrece ? 

— •• Ah," replied my gentle fair j 

**Dear one, what are names but air f~ 

Choose thou whatever suits the line ; 

Call me Laura, call me Chloris, 

Call me Lalage. or Doris, 

Only— only— call me thine I" 

Swana sing before they die— 'twere no ba<: 

thing 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 

DEATH OF THE LAIRD'S JOCK. 
By the AutKar of ff' aver ley. 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the 
north, the first who undertook to preach 
the protestant doctrines to the Border 
daJesnien, was surprised, on entering one 
of theii; churches, to see a gauntlet or mail, 
glove hanging above the altar. Upon in- 
quiring the meaning of a symbol so inde- 
corous being , displayed in that sacred 
place, he. was informed *by the clerk that 
the glove was that of a famous swordsman, 
who hung it there as an emblem of a gene- 
ral challenge and gage of battle, to any who 
should dare to take the fatol token down. 
•«lieach it to me," said the reverend 



church-man/ Tlie clerk and scxfon equall ' 
declined the perik>us office, and the goo*^ 
Bernard Gilpin was obliged ,to remove the 
glove with his own bauds, desiring tlioa ' 
who were present to inform the champion 
that he, and no other, had possessed him- 
self of the gage of defiance. But the 
cliampion was as much ashamied to face 
Bernard pilpin as the officials of the 
charch haff'beeu to displace his pledge of 
combat. 

The date of the folfowuig story is about 
the latter years of Queen Elirabeth's reign j 
and the events took place in Liddesdale, a 
hilly and pastoral district of Roxburgh- 
shire, which, on a part of its boundary, is 
divided from England only by a small 
river. 

During the good old times of rugging 
and riving (that is, tugging and tearing,; 
under which term the disorderly iioings of 
the warlike age are affectionately remem- 
bered, this valley was principally cultivated 
by the sept or clan of the Armstrongs. 
The chief of this warlike race was the 
Laird of Mangerton. At the period of 
which I speak, the estate of ^langerton, 
with the power and dignity of chief, was 
possessed by John Armstrong, a man of 
great size, strength, and courage. While 
his father was alive he was distinguished 
from others of his clan who bore the same 
name, by the epithet of the Laird* sJocK 
that is to say, the Laird's son Jock or Jack. 
This name he distinguished by so many 
bold and desperate achievements^ that he 
retained it even after hb father's death, 
and is mentioned under it both in authen- 
tic records and in tradition. Some of his 
feats are recorded in the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, and others mentioned in 
contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat 
which we have described the Laird's 
Jock was unrivalled, and no champion 
of Cumberland, Westmoreland, or Nor- 
thomberJand could eudure , the sway 
of the huge two-handed sword which he 
wielded, and which few others could, even 
lift. This <* awful sword," as the commp» 
people term it, was as dear to him as Du- 
, rindana or J'ushberta to their respective 
masters, and was near as formidable to hi» 
enemies as those renowned falchions proved 
to the foes of Christendom. The weapon 
5 had been bequeathed to him by a cele- 
brated English outlaw named Hobbie No- 
ble, who, having committed some deed for 
which he was in danger from justice, fled 
to Liddesdale, and became a follower, or 
rather a brother-in-arms to the renowned 
,; Lair<i*s Jock ; till venturing into England 
whh a wnall escort, a faithless guide, and 
with a light single-handed sword instead 
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of his poaderous brand, Hobbie Noble, 
attacked by. superior numbers, was made 
prisoner and executed « 

With this weapon and bj means of bis 
own strength and address, the Laird's Jock 
maintained the reputation of the best 
swordsman on the border-side, and defeat- 
ed or slew many who ventured lo dispute, 
with him the formidable title. 

But years pas& on with the strong and 
brave as with the feeble and the timid. In 
process of tiriae, the Laird's Jock grew in- 
capable of wielding his weapons, and final- 
ly of all active exertion, even of the most 
ordinary kind. The disabled champion 
became at length totally bed-ridden, and 
entirely dependent for bb comfort on the 
pious duties of an only daughter, his per- 
petual attendant and companion. 

Besides this dutiful child, the Lakd'« 
Jock had an only son, upon whom devolved 
the pdriloQS task of leading the dan to 
battle, and maintaining the warlike renown 
of his native country which was now dis- 
puted by the £nglnh upon many occasions. 
The young Armstrong, was active, brave, 
and strong, and brought home firom danee- 
rous adventures .many tokens of decided 
success. Still the ancient chief conceived, 
as it would seem, that his son was scarce 
yet entitled by age and experience to be 
intrusted with the two-banded sword, by 
the use of which be had himself been so 
dreadfully dbtuiguished« 

At length, an English champion, one of 
the name of Foster had the audacity to 
send a challenge to the best swordsman in 
Liddesdale; and young Armstrong, burn- 
ing for chivalrous distinction accepted the 
challenge. 

The heart of th6 disabled old man 
swelled with joy, when he heard that the 
challenge was past and accepted, and the 
meeting fixed at a neutral spot, used as 
the place of rencontre upon such occasions, 
and which he himself had dbtinguished 
by several victories. He exulted so much 
in the conquest which he anticipated, that 
to nerve his son to still bolder exertions he 
conferred upon him as champion of his 
clan and province, the celebrated weapon 
which he had hitherto retained in his own 
custody. 

This was not all. When the day of 
combat arrived, the Laird's Jock, in spite 
of his daughter's affectionate remonstran- 
ces, determined, though he bad not left his 
bed for two years, to be a personal wit- 
ness of the duel. His will was still a law 
to bis people ; who bore him on their 
shoolders, wrapt in plaids and blankets, lo 
the spot where the combat was to take 
place, and seated him on a fragment of 



rock, ^hich is (till called the Laird Jock's 
stone. There he remained with eyes fixed 
on the lists or barrier, whliin which the 
champions were about to meet. His 
daughter, having done all she could for his 
accommodation^ stood motionless beside 
him, divided between anxiety for his 
health, and for the event of the combat to 
her beloved brother. Ere ^et the fight 
began, the old men gazed on their chief, 
now seen for the first time after several 
years, and sadly com paced his altered fea- 
tures and wasted frame, with the paragon 
of strength and manly beauty which they 
had once remembered. The young gazed 
on his large form and powerful make, as 
upon some antediluvian f '"nt who had sur- 
vived the destruction of the deluge. 

But the sound of the trumpets on both 
sides recalled the attention of every one 
to the lists, surrounded as they were by 
nnmbers of both nations, eager to witness 
the event of the day. The combatants 
met in the lists. It is needless to describe 
the straggle: the Scottish champion fell. 
Foster, placing his foot on his antagonist, 
seised on the redoubted sword, so precious 
in the eyes of its aged owner, and bran- 
dished it over bb head as a trophy of hu 
conquest. The EngKsh shouted in triumph* 
But the despairing cry of the aged cham- 
pion, who saw his country dishonoured, 
and his sword, long the terror of their race 
in possession of an Englishman, was heard 
high above the acclamations of victory. 
He seemed for an instant animated with 
all his wonted power, for he started from 
the rock on which he sate, and while the 
garments with which he had been invested 
fell from his wasted frame, and showed 
the ruins of his strength, he tossed his 
arms wildly to heaven, and uttered a cry 
of indignation, horror, and despair, which, 
tradition says, was heard to a preterna- 
tural distance, and resembled the cry of *a 
dying lion more than a human sound. 

His friends received him in their arms 
as be sank utterly exhausted by the effort, 
and bore him back to his castle in mute 
sorrow ; while hb daughter at once wept 
for her brother, and endeavoured to miti- 
gate and soothe the despair of her father. 
But thb was impossible; the old man's 
ouiy tie to life was rent rudely, asunder, 
and his heart had broken with it. 

The death of his son had no part in hia 
sorrow : if be thought of him at ail, it was 
as the degenerate boy, through whom the 
honour of hb country and clan had been 
lost, and he: died in the course of three 
days, never even mentioning his name, but 
pouring outumiitermitted lamentations for 
the loss of hb noble sword. 
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lllftfMtlatbeAtimip, 

BiM titnda on tha mane- 
He U up and away. 

Shall we see Ml* a^ln ? 
aa^hldlia «n him. Jady9t4oM^ 

Utile ke beeda 
The leTellini; of laneea ' 

Or ruahing 6t4tetfAa : 
&• thinka on bis traa k^Wf 

And rl«l«i in aa«pni|<rar 
Of proof woten aura 

Sy the •|>ella of bla charmer; 



How young and bow eoro«Iy— 

LlO 1 lonjc An blni mm. 
How ateft^ifiaat lira ey» ' 

Atid bow'tranqMH bia brow j 
Yba gl(t of bin Jftidye-tofe 

GliturafttUfay, 
Aa down, like tbe eag^e» 

H*poora on bla prby. 
OOkainffitln-aooiri 

And go teU U i» story — 
He went In bia atrengtb 
And returned in bla ^ory. 



3k(viioii Chd bist meiitfi of dhe fsar, Accoedk^ toahc thste Roman Caknidan, was 
notori^iilaliy tlie<Uv€ilfthwoDlh,asjit fresent^ tiU the time o/ Nuina, who «d<)ed 
Janvafv asd February! to .the ten monthay wJnch Gonatituted the Romuldan year, 
AccorM^ to the divnioA of time «a«Btebliclied by Roiiudi% the year coiuneiiQesd 
with Mai«fa>'OonsialiDg'Ooly of tlnee Jkundred and four idftSRS* JNixma's y«a^ h^an 
with January, and oontalnad tbre0 iMUidred.Aiid fifty rfive days. Docemh^ ac- 
cordiag to his -calendar, .comprised byt twenty-nine daya, and so it remained till tbe 
Dietatorsbiu of Julius- Caesar, who, beii^ aware of the disojrdered state of th*: .Roman 
Galendar, thought it an ol^eet worthy of his attentiam ; he, therefore, after the battle 
of Pharsalia^ «e% ahput tha jreforming; of it» The important task of effecting this 
desired and necessary imivovement was antjrufited in chief by him V> . Sosiganes, a 
learned astronomer of Alexafldria, who -perfqrmed the labour imposed on him so much 
to the ftatisfaction of tbe ^'.mij^ty Julius,*' that he published an edicl;^ commanding 
the reformation he had m^de in the Cjali^dar jto bi^ used throughout the Romaa em- 
Aire. The improvement made by Sosigenes partly consisted iu adding ten days to 
Numa*s Calendar, which augmented me< number ^ three hundred and sixty-five. 
These ten additional days were added to ,the mouths as follpws :— January, August, 
and December each received two, and to A|»ril, June, September^ and November 
was added one ; the other ^ve months remaming as tl^ey were.. By this alteration 
December was Increased to thirty-one days, as it at present remains. Tbe fiatteiers 
of theoifious tyrant Commodus gave it the name of AmoMonius, in compliment to a 
mistress of the emperor, whom he had had painted in the dress of an Amazon : but this 
name was abolished after that monster's death. Our ancestors, the Saxons^ according 
to Verstegao, called this month winter "fnonat, or winter-month; but afier their 
conversion to Christianity, ihey termed it by the name oi heligh-monatf or holy 
month. Another writer says, the Saxons, who could give more satisfactory reasons 
for tiie names of their months than We can for oursy styled it Midwinter-inonath, from 
their entertaining an idea that when this month arrived, (he winter was half over. 
During the continuance of the festive month of December, which was under the pro- 
lection of Vesta, the' Romans celebrated the following ceremonies and festivals, being 
permitted it (his season to play at games of chance, which were forbidden at all other 
times. 

TheFestumPbrtuna Muliebris, or festival of female fortune, was celebrated on the 
lirst of the mouth, to commemorate a war having ended on that day« On the fourth, 
sacrifices were offered to Minerva and Neptune. The fifth was devoted to the festival 
trf the FattTjafid. This feast was held in honour of Faunus, to whom affoatwas 
sacrificed' atid' tibations of wine were made. On this day the peasantry indulged in 
fcastirtg, tnetrittieht, and dancing. On the ninth, offerings were made to Juno 
*Jua:alis/as presiding over mi^nrHige. Under this character, she had an altar ei^ected 
to her In'ohJB'of the streets of Rome, which bore the name Vicus Jugarius, or street 
-of ydfces. 'The festival of the Agonalia/A feast held in honour of Janus, or Agonius, 
was celebrated for the i&ird time in the year on the eleventh; fiiis feast was'nrs^ in- 
-MitUtedby Nutna^ 'On^dietfaii>teehthi the ferise df Septhnontiom was eelebrateid,wttieh 
iwas^ins^uted ait the endbsing of the seventh mount within the eompate of the eity ; 
tipon ' whidh occasion equestriat^ e^erc!se» were performed. The Consualia' toolr place 
«n the 'fifteenth. Apeordingto Livv, Uiis festival was established by> Romulus wboB 
he stole the Sabine <virgms: upon the celebration of which the altar dedieatfid to 
<Jon8U8, tiie god of counsel, -was fteed.l'tom its covering, and sacrifices were offered 
upon it, attended Mdth'gmt illuminatiotrs and' equestrian games. The SatumaJia. 
commenced on the seventeenth. This solemn festival, one of the graiadest observed 
hy the Romans^ was consecrated to Saturn, and at fiist lasted^ but one day, till th» 
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time of Augustus, who ordered it to coiitifiue £i>r three : aAsrwardl the SigilUria wa^ 
coupled with it, which Martial affirms len^hefted the festival for seven days. While 
the Saturnalian feast lasted, it was considered a time of unlimited freedom and gaiety; 
all business was suspended, nothing being attended to but pleasure. The debates of 
the senate cesised, the courtsof law paused, bnd the academies were closed ; all 
ranks of people, rich and poor, masters and slaves, were considered on an equsdity« 
and even the serving men had liberty to speak and act in whatever manner they 
pleased on this occasion, without rebuke from their masters, puring this festival 
sacrifices were offered to Saturn bareheaded, contrary to Uie -custom observed at other 
sacrifices. The ^tue of the god was freed from the woollen bands which enveloped 
it Uirough the rest of the year, to commemorate the captivity to which he hftd been 
reduced by the Titans and Jupiter. The first establishment of the Saturnalia, Livy 
states, took place three years after the yidory which Posthumiiis (he Dictator ob« 
tained over the Latins, near the Lake Rigetlium, in the year 257. Aulus Sempro- 
niiis and M.'Minutius Augurinus filling the consulship, after the reign of Tarquin, 
the celebrating of the Saturnalia was discontinued, but was resumed, by order of the 
Senate, during the second Punic war* . . 

Four other festivals Were connected and formed a part of it; these were the Opatia, 
the Sigillaria, the Lai^talia, and the JuVenalia. The Opalia was in honour of the 
Groddess Ops or Cybele, and was held on the eighteenth. The Sigillaria took place 
on the nineteenth. This festival derived its name from the custom of persons pre- 
senthigto thdr friends small figures of copper, silver, gold, and even clay. .Similar 
figures were offered to Pluto on this occasion, and tapers to Saturn. The Liirentalia 
was held in memory of Acca Laurentia, the foster mother of Romulus and Hemus, 
and wile of the shepherd Faustuliis. The twenty-third was the time appointed for 
its celebration. The Juvenalia, which took place on the following day, was insti- 
tutedby Caligula. 

Between the commencement and the conclusion of the Saturnalia, the Angeronalia 
and'the Larariaor Compitadia was observed. The first of these fell on the twentieth, 
and was dedicated to Angero'na, the goddess of silence. The latter was solemnized on 
the twenty-second, in honour of the Gods Lares. On which day honied wine was 
offered to Hercules and Venqs. The twenty-seventh,, and two subsequent davs were 
devoted to the offering of sacrifices lo Phoebus. At the latter end of the month they had 
the festival of the Juveniles Ludi ; at which time the husbandmen kept the Feast of 
the Va<itinalia in the opati fields, having then gathered their fruits and .sown their 
corn. At this festival the Goddess Vacuna, who presided over repose and labour, 
was invoked, 

Thi^ month ihe sun continue? in the sign Sagittarius until the^ morning of the 
twenty -first, when it enters Capricorn. 

Our remarks or> the natural appearances^of December having been anticipated in the 
observations on November, what remain* for us to say will be brief. Shakspeare calls 
this month ** dark December,'* and surely tio signification was ever more aptly applied, 
the short gloomy djtys of the winter solstice being truly deserving of the term. But 
this month, gloomy though it be, brings a seaison, described by Lamb, in his ' Mirror 
of the Months,' as " coming all the year (like a waiter at aa ion), which amply 
repays us for the shrewd and biting storms of snow and sleet, and the drizzling rains 
whichjwe are compelled to bear, often to- the discomfiture of our feelings and the out- 
ward maui The season to which we allude, all our readers, we ve sure, look forward 
to with the same never-^falling emotions of pleasure as ourselves, hailing the happy 
and joyous period that makes men happy, and brings but one regret, which crosses 
the mind in the ideal form of a wish that whispers, would that this time could oftener 
come ; but, alas ! it cannot be ; and if it were, the charm would be destroyed ; for 
where should' we find the chafacteristics which tells us that it is really Christmas that 
is with us. The following lines, with which we close our page, are a happy illustra- 
tion of some of the festivities of the approaching hallowed season, which we hope 
wHl be enjoyed by all our patrons without alloy. 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung J. 
On Chriskmng eve the mass was sang} 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her klrtle sheeni 
The hall was dressed with holly green | 
Forth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in tlie mistletoe. 
. Then opened wide the baron's hall 
To vassal^ tenant, serf, and aU. 
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DATS. IDATS^ 



Nov. JH> 



SUN- 



]>cc. 1. 



St. Andrew, 
CAd?ent Sun.) 

I.B88. fortlMDAV 

I c. InAOi, mom 
24 even 



DIARY. 



SU EUffiai. 
High Water, 
5»in. aft. 8 morn. 
25.^ 9 aft. 



DATB. 



NoY. 80 



Tues. 



St. BlUana^ 
Suu rts. 68m af. 7 1 
-leU 3 — 



Dec. I 



\v«a. 



rhure 



OOKRKiPONDIIfQ CRItONOLOGT. 



1 



St Andrew, who la regarded aa the (attlar aalat 
of .bonnle Scotland, wa« the younger brother of 
slmpn Peter, the first apontle wno Joioe<l our 
Saviour} be was condemned to be dnictfied on 
a croM of the form ot an X, a. d. 8S0. Tbfa 
dajia^Iio tli^ annirerei^ry. of the ancient order 
of.t|ie thistle,. whi6h was fifyt institnted by 
Aehdiis, king of Scotland, Ip 787. , 
Tills saint who was born kt Oatalat nhoMt the year 
688, is regarded ar the .patron of Vlacltsmltba. 
Be became bishop of tae sees of Noyon and 
Toumay In 849 } after haying-discharged his ar. 
dttons taak for nineteen years with the utmost 
seal and ability, he was faTonred with the fore- 
a^t of hla death, whkK happened on this day» 
A. o. ^69, in the 7 Ist year, of hia age. 
1135.— On this day Beary I,^ snrnamed Beanclsrc, 
aurfelted himself with Lampreys at Lyons, near 
Boueo, In Normandy, and died mt. 66 ; hitf body 
was broaght over to England and buried at 
Beading. 
This Tirgin saint, who was a native of Rome, was 
sentenced to be tied to a pillar and scourged to 
death, A. D* 868, during the period irhen Apro- 
nbtnua governfd Rome. , 
1697.— The first j>rrformance of senriee in the Ca- 
thedral chnrch of St. Paul's took place on, this 
day. The first church of 8t< Paul was built in 
610, by Etbelbert, King of Kent» on the founda. 
Hon or an old temple of Diana, and burnt 96ft % 
rebuilt 1240, haTing been 160 years building { 
the steeple fired by lightning 1448) rebuilt, hav- 
ing been in great part consumed by fire, 1631 ( 
totally destroyed by the great fire of London in 
1666 } first atone of the present atrneture laid 
1676 1 finished 1710; having taken twenty-nine 
years in the erection, and cost 1.000,000/. The 
Iron balustrades round the churoh-yard are said 
to meaauie tluree furlongs and one fifth. 
St. Lucius, King of South Britain, is said to have 
been the first christian monarch of the world. 
Be was the son of OoUns or Co^el, the seventh 
Jlrtttah king, and sealed his ftdth with his blood 
In Germany a.d. 182* Lucius was the founder 
of the church of St. Peter's In Oornhill, the first 
christian and cathedral church In London. 
Tlila saint was bishop of Ravenna, which see h^ 
governed with great prudence. Be died a.d. 460. 
1664,— On this day JameaDuke of Tork,lirotterof 
Charles II. when Lord Bigh Admiral, destroyed 
188 ships of the Bordeaux fleet. 
Our Saint was bishop of Triers. He died a.d. 666. 
1769.— On this day Dr. John Shebbeare the physi- 
cian and political writer was pUoried, ftr writing 
the Seventh Letter to the people of Enghmd. 
After this disgrace, on the acceaslon of Geoige 
III, he obtalnod a pension from Lord Bute. Dr, 
SmoUettt has Introduced him in no very favour- 
able Iteht, under the name of Ferret in Sir Laun- 
eelot Greaves, and Hogarth made him one of the 
group in the third election print. Dr.Sh^bbea-'e 
was the author of Chrysal, or the adventures of a 
Guinea, and many volomlnons works on poittka* 
history, and medicine. 
Onr saint, who Is conjiidered as tlie patron of vir- 
gliiR, children, and sailors, was a native of Pataro 
in Lycia. He wss made archbishop of Myra by 
Constantine the Great j la which exalted station 
he was famed for his piety. He died a.d. 843. 
1718.— Died on this day NichoUs Howe, (at. 44) 
the poet and dramatic writer } of whose many 
dramatic pieces, none but Jane Shore and the 
Fair Penitent (sn unfair adsptation of Masringer's 
Fatal Dowry) hold a place on the stage. 

Several origiruU articles, wUh the conclusion of Black Will, and extracts 
from the Gsm and Buou, wiU be given in our newt* 
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High Water, 
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St. Nicetius. 
BIgh Water. 
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St. Nicholas. 
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See Page S58. 



Tfl? TAiPESTmiS CHAMBER; 
THE LADY IN THE SACQ^E. 

Fba the following interestinff Ule, Bear- 
ing th^ above title. By the aiuthoT 6t ^a- 
verley^ V^ith wlijcn we seaspii 'pur pakies 
in 4 sotnewhat ijBndgecl foW, yS^e ^re l)\-» 
debted^tp the K^BPSAkt^^ biie of the rich- 
^ itp2ri^reS voitraies em given i6 the 
pui5!ic, wh'ether considered as to its litef 
raVv or graphic departm'i^nls ; and we 
Jaelmve as to the dumber of its original 
conttibujtors, the proprietor ihay boa^ di 
. ite being tlinique ; foV, as fair Jis dur know- 
ledge ^oeL we do hot think mat the whole 
Atinab of f*nbli$hing furnishes aiioiheir 
instance of a single volume 'of thr6e hnn- 
dir^d and ,|^ixty pages possessing such a 
brilliant catalogue of names^ (nearly for- 
ty,) of tdented wtiters, aS. does the one 
fihder TToiice. 

If liberality arid sltehiious Exertion oA 
(he p4tt ot \a proprietor^ to procure men 
«mineht hi art &tid iiterature> have ^nf 

Vol, U. 2 B 



claim upon public attention, then, the 
advefltujius and ITpaiiess speculator, who 
bM produced tp the ^ world this trjuraph 
of sciencie aiid art, is highly eiitjtjed U> 
{I large rshaie of it; ..and we siw^erely 
hope 0^, h'^ re»quhefa^Qn will bft .us 
ample ais. af^ ihj^j^^nts ,bf hU splendM 
tonifi, . ' ,, ' ., '. ',, . ' , ■ 

About the ejui ol' tlje America^ war, 
when the officers of Lord Coniwallis*s 
army, which Hurrendeied al York-towiv> 
and others, who h^id beeo made prisoners 
during ihe impolitic and iil-faled contrp- 
versjj were reiur^iu^ to Uieir own coun- 
try, ifj relate tti^JT adventures, and repn^ 
themselves, after tlieir fatigue q, there was 
amontj^t tliein a general officer, named 
Browne. He was aji officer of merit, as 
well iis a gentleman of liig}i consideraliotn 
Iqt family and. attainments, 

$6^e bii'siq^ had carried General 
Brpw.ne upon a tour through the westerE 
counties, when, , in the conclusion of ,ii 
mprniug si^g^, he found himself in the 
Viciui]^ of a small country town, present- 
ing fL $pe^e of uncommon beauty, situate 
amic» pakures and corn-fields,' of small 
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e]^ent, bounded and divided by hedge- 
tow timber of great age and rize, — — 
with its stately old church, the tower of 
which bore testimony to the devotion of 
ages long past. 

Upon a gentle eminence^ nearly a mile 
to. the southward of the town, were seen, 
•amongst many venerable oaks and tangled 
thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old as 
the wars of York and Lancaster, but which 
seemed to have received important altera- 
tions during the age of Elizabeth and her 
^accessor. It had not been a place of 
-great size ; but whatever accommodation 
it formerly afforded, was, it must be sup- 
posed, still to be obtained within its walls ; 
ml least, sucTi was the inference which 
General Browne drew from observing the 
smoke arise merrily from several of the 
ancient wreathed and carved chimney- 
stalks. 

The general, delighted with the partial 
glimpses which he was able to obtain of 
the castle, through the woods and glades 
by which this ancient feudal fortress was 
sirrounded, determined to inquire whether 
it might not deserve a nearer view, and 
whether it contained family pictures or 



other objects of curiosity worfliy of a 
stranger's visit ; when, leaving the vici- 
nity of the park, he rolled through a clean 
and well- paved street, and stopped at the 
door of a well-frequfetit^ intt. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on 
his journey. General Browne made inqui^ 
ries concerning the proprietor of the cna- 
teau which had so attracted his admira- 
tion ; and was equally surprised and pleas- 
ed at hearing in reply a nobleman named, 
whom we shall call Lord Woodville. How 
fortunate 1 Much of Browne's early re- 
' collections both at school, and at college, 
had been connected with young Woodville, 
whom, by a few questions, he now ascer- 
tained to* be the same with the owner of 
this fair domain. He had been raised to 
the peerage by (he decease of his father a 
few months before ; and, as the general 
learned from the landlord, the term of 
mourning being ended, was now taking 
possession of his paternal estate, in the 
jovial season of merry autumn, accompa- 
nied by a select party of friends to enjoy 
Uie sports of a country famous for game. 

This was delightful news to our travel- 
ler. Frank Woodville had been Richaid 
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Browne's fag at Eton, and hischosen inti- 
mate at Christ Church ; iheir pleasures 
end their tasks had been the same ; and 
the honest soldier's heart warmed to find 
his early friend in possession of so delight- 
ful a residence, and of an estate, as the 
landlord assured him with a nod and a 
wink, fully adequate to maintain and add 
to his dignity. Nothing was more natu^- 
ral than that the traveller should suspend 
a. journey, which there was nothing to 
render hurried, to pay a visit to an old 
friend under such agreeable circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only 
the brief task of conveying the generars 
travelling carriage to Woodville Castle. 
A porter admitted them at a modem gothic 
lodge, built in that style to coi res- 
pond with the castle itself, and at the 
same time rang a bell to give warning of 
the approach of visitors. Apparently the 
sound of the bell had suspended the sepa- 
■-ration of the company, beni on the various 
amusements of the morning ; for, on en- 
tering the court of the chateau, several 
young men lyere lounging about in their 
sporting dresses, looking at, and criticising 
the dogs which the keepers held in reaili- 
ness to attend their pastime. As General 
Browne alighted, the yound lord came to 
the gate of the hall, and for an instant 
gazed, as at a stranger, upon the counte- 
nance of his friend, on which, war, with 
its fatigues and its wounds, had made a 
great alteration. . But the uncertainty 
lasted no longer than till the visitor bad 
spoken, and the hearty greeting which, 
fbliowed was such as can only be exchang*- 
ed betwixt those, who have passed toge-^ 
(her the merry days of careless boyhood 
or early youth. 

** If I could have formed a wish, my 
dear Browne," said Lord Woodville, *' it 
would have been to have you here, of all 
men, upon this occasion, which my friends 
are good enough to hold as a sort of holi- 
day. Do not think you have been un- 
watched during tlie years you have been 
absent from us. I have- traced you 
^rough your dangers, your triumphs, 
your misfortunes, and was delighted to. 
see that, whether in victory or defeat, the 
name of my old friend was always . dis- 
tinguished with applause." 

The general made a suitable reply, 
and congratulated his friend on his new 
dignities, and the possession of a place, 
aim domain so beautiful. 

" Naj% you have seen nothing of it as 
yet," said Lord Woodville, ** and I trust 
you do not mean to leave us till you are 
better acquainted with it. It is true, I 
confess, that my present, party is pretty 
large, and the old house, like other places 
<of the kind, does not possess so much ac- 



commodation as the exfent of the outward 
walls appears to promise. But we can 
give you a comforUble old-fashioned 
room, and I venture to suppose fhat your 
-campaigns have taug^ht you to be glad of 
.worse quarters." 

- The general shrugged his shoulders, 
find laughed ; ** I presume," he said, 
" the worst apartment in your chateau is 
■considerably superior to the old tobacco- 
cask, in which I was fain to take up my 
night's lodging when I was in the Bush, 
as the Virginians call it, with the light 
corps. There I lay, like Diogenes himi- 
self, so delighted with my covering from 
the element that I made a vain attempt to 
have it rolled on to my next quarters \ 
but my commander for the time would 
give way to no such luxurious provision, 
and I took farewell of vmy beloved cask 
with tears in my eyes." 
. " Well, then, since you do not feat 
your Quarters," said Lord Woodville, 
"you will stay with me a week at least. 
Of gins, dogs, fishing-rods, flies, and 
means of sport by sea and land, we have 
enough and to spare ; you cannot pitch 
on an amusement but we will find the 
means of pursuing it. But if you prefer 
the gun and pointers, I will go with you 
myself, and see whether you have mend- 
ed your shooting since you have been 
amongst the Indians of the back settle- 
ments. 

The general gladly accepted his friendly 
host's proposal'in all its points. After a 
morning of manly exercise, the company 
met at dinner, where it was the delight of 
Lord Woodville to conduce to the display 
of the high properties of his recovered 
friend, so as to recommend him to his 
guests, most of whom were persons of dis- 
tinction. He led General Browne to speak 
of the scenes he had witnessed ; and as 
every word marked alike the brave oflSc^r 
and the sensible man, who retained pos- 
session of his cool judgment under the 
most imminent danger, the company look- 
ed upon the seedier with general respect, 
as on one who had proved himself pos- 
sessed of an uncommon portion of per- 
sonal courage ; that attribute of all others^ 
of which every body desires to be thought 
possessed. 

The day at Woodville Castle ended as 
usual in such mansions. The hospitality 
stopped within the limits of good order ; 
music, in which the young lord was a pro* 
ficient, succeeded to the circulation of the 
bottle ; cards and billiards, for those who 
preferred such amusements^ were in readi- 
ness; but the exercise of the mornmg 
required early hours, and not long after 
eleven o'clock, the guests began to retiwr 
to their several apartments. 
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. The young lord hiouielf conducted his 
friend. General Browne^ to the chaihber 
destined for him, which answered the 
descriptiou he had given of it, being oora- 
fortable, but old-fashioned. The bed 
was 0^ the massive form' used in the end 
of ,Ue seventeentl) century, and the cur- 
tain? of fadoi Bilk, heavily trimmed with 
tarnished gold. But then the sheets, pil- 
lows, and blankets looked delightful to 
the campaigner, When he thou^ of his 
^* mansion, the cask." There was an 
air of gloom in the tapestry hangingsf, 
which with their worn-out graces, cur- 
tained the walls of the little chamber, and 
gentiv undulated as the autumnal breeze 
found its way through the ancient lattice- 
window, which pattered and whistled as 
the, air gained entrance. The toilette, 
too, with its nuTfor, turban'ed, after the 
manner of the beginning of the century*; 
with a coiffure of murrey-coloured Silk, 
and its hundred strange shaped boxes, 
providing for arrangements which had 
been obsolete for more than fifty years, 
had an antique, aud^in so far, a melan- 
choly aspects But nothing could blaze 
more brightly and cheerfully than the 
two large wax candles ; or if aught could 
rival them, it was the flaming bickering 
faggots in ^the chimney, that sent ait once 
their gleam and their warmth through 
the snug'apartment ; which, notWithstand* 
ing the general antiquity of its appear^ 
aUce, was not wanting in the least con- 
venience that modern habits rendered 
either necessary or desirable. 

** This is an old-fashioned sleepily 
apartment J general,'* said the young 
lord, " but I hope you find, nothing thAt 
makes you envy your old tobacco-cftsk.'* 
*' I am not particular respecting my 
lodgings," replied the general ; " yit 
were I to make any choice^ I Would prefer 
this chamber by many de^^, tolli^ 
gayer and more modem rooms of ^our 
Family mansion. Believe me. Chat when 
I unite its modem air of comfort with it* 
venerable antiquity, and recollect that it 
is your lordship's property, I shall feel 
in better quarters here, than if I were in 
the best hotel London could afford." 

'• I tru^*-I have no doubt— that you 
will find yourself as comfortable tbs I wi^ 
you, my dfear )peheral," said the young 
nobleman ; and once more bidding his 
guest good ni^ht, he shook him by (he 
hand, and withdrew. 

The general once mdre looked jronnd 
him, and internally congratulating him- 
self on his return to peaceful life, the 
comforts of which were enhanced by the 
recollection of the hardships and dangers 
he had lately sustained, undressed himself, 
and prepared for a luxurious night's rest. 



Here, contrary to the custom Df this 
species of tale, we leave the geoenl in 
possession of his apartment tmdl the next 
morning. 

The company assembled for breikf^ 
at an early hour, but without the appeal 
ance of General Browne, who seemed the 
guest that Lord Wuodville was desik^ntt 
of honouring above all whom'his hospital 
lity had assembled round him. : He more 
than once expressed surprise at the gene> 
rtd's absence, and at length'sent a servant 
to make inquiry after himr The tnn 
brought bacK information that G^^ral 
Browne had been walking abroad Mbee aii 
eady hour of the taioming, in defiance of 
the weather, which was misty bM im- 
genial. 

** The custom of 4 soldier," sdd the 
young noblemkn to his fViends ; ** ntuiy 
of them tttsqunre habitual vigilance, and 
cannot sleep after the ekrfy hour at which 
their doty usually cottunsnds them to be 
alert." 

Yet the explanation Which Lord Wood- 
vil\e then 6ff^ed \o the company seemed 
hanlly satisfactory to his 4>wn mind, and 
it was in a fit of sifence And abstraetion 
that he awaited the return 6t the* general. 
It took place near an hour after the biiea1ci|^ 
fast bell had rung. He looked fatlgiieid 
and feverish^ His hair, the powdering 
and arrangement of whiteh was at this Cii^e 
one of the most important dcicupations of 
of a man'^s wllkbl^ day, and maiked his 
fashion is much sis, ifi the present ^e, 
the tying of a cravat', or the warit of one, 
was dishevell^, uncurled; void of pn^r- 
der, and dank with dew. His cle^^ 
^ere huddled ott ^ith a ci[i«less negti^ 
gence, remarkable in a mililaiy mkti^ 
whose reKl or supposed duties ig^ ^sualljr 
held to il^kide sonie attention to the tdi- 
lette; and his looks were hag^atd and 
ghasUy In apoiiuliar degree. 

''1^0 yoa have ^olei a march upot^ 
us this morning, my dekir geteral^" sakl' 
Lord Wobdville ; " Or yittt haVe not 
found yOUt bed so briich to yotkT inind as 
I had hoped and you seemed to ^Oct. 
How cTid you rest last night ?'* 

"Oh, excellently Well! reiharkaMr 
well I never better m my iJife," mi 
General Browne rapidly, and yet withjln 
air of eolbarraSsment which was* obvi<^us 
to his friend. He thetk hastily Sw!al!.Owedi 
a cup of tea, and, neglectii^ or reftiaixig 
whatever else was off«^, seeikiisd t^ fall 
into a «t of ibsiractioh." 

*' YoU win tllke the guii tb-day, gene- 
ral ?" said his friend add host, but had to 
repeat the question twibe ere he received 
th« abrupt answer, " No, my lord-; 1 am 
sorry I cannot have the hbnoUr of speiid- 
ing another day withyotir lord^jp ; tnjr 
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post faorswi ^ire ordered^ {in^ will be here 
dir^Uy." . 

All who were present showed surprise, 
and Lord Woodville immediately replied, 
'f Post bbrses, my g^ood 'friend! what 
can you possibly want with them, when 
you promisiKl to* stay with tne quietly for 
atleastuwcfekl" .' 

" I believe," swdthe generttl, obvious- 
W much embarrassed^ *' that I m^t, in 
me pleasuire of my first meeting with your 
Immip, have said something about stop- 
ping here a few days ; but I have since 
ibund it altogether impossible." 
. ^ That is very extraordinary,*' answer- 
ed tHe young nobleman. " You seem^ 
^uite disengaged yesterday, and you can* 
dot. have had a suntfmons to-day ; for our 
post has not come tip irbm th«»'town, and 
therefore you eaaoot have T<sceived any 
lettecs." . : 

General Browne, withbut giving any 
farUier explanation^ muttered something 
of indispensable business, and insisted on 
dK absMute necessity of his departure in 
a- manner which silenced alt opiK>sitlpn ott 
the part of his host, who saw that his re- 
solution was taken, 'arid forbdre all farther 
importunity. 

. " At least, however," her said, «' per- 
mit me, my *dear Bfowne, inttce go yoti 
will or must, to show you the view from 
the>terra€d, which the mist, that is nowi 
rising^ will B05n display." '"•''' '\ 

He threw open ^ sash-window^ and| 
stepped down upon the terrace as he 
spoke. The general followed him mecba- 
nicallj^, but seemed little to attend to'what 
his host was sa^mg, as; looking across an' 
extended and nch prospect, he f>ointed olii 
th& different objects worthy df obsierya- 
tion. Thus they moved on till- Lord 
Woodville had attained his purpose of, 
drawing his guest etitit«ly flipairt tt6m the 
rdat of the company^; when, i'umltig, round >, 
upon him with an- air of great soldmnily^ 
he addre^^hittithfus':' 

*' Richard Browne,-- my old and very 
deat in<^i • we are now «lone. Let me 
conjure you. to answer me upon th0 word 
of a frietm> aind the honoiif <)f a i^Kiipr. 
Rtfw'di^; yo»i in l/ealily nest 4urijig; last 

'^^Most wretchedly indeed, my lord," , 
aniiwered the.^eneral, Jip the aamei l;ope of . 
sol^bjwty s-r-" so mi^ra^ly, that I would 
nit'rua the risk of such a second night, 
not only lor ill the lands belonging t^ this 
cMtle, but fbj all,'U^0 cbuntrj^ whichl see . 
frpb^ fl\is eleyat^ poiiit of view.** 
, f^ This 19 most extraordinary," said the 
yotinglord, as if speaking to hinis^lf; 
*' ^Wlljthere rttist Ije goniething iii the re-., 
pp.fis ^(^ceniu^4ii^ apartment/' Again 
turning to the general, he ssud^ <* For 



Qod*s sake, my dear friend, be candid 
with me, and let me know the disagree- 
able particulars which have befallen you 
under a roof where you should have met 
nothing saye comfort." 

> The general secured distressed by this 
append, and paused a ipoment before he 
vepUed. V My dear lord,", he at lengti^ 
taid, " what bappeiled to me last night is 
of a nature so peculiar and so unplea- 
sant, . that I could hardly bring myself to 
detail it even to your lordship, were it 
not that, independent of my wish to gra- 
tify any request of yours, 1 think that 
sincerity on my part may lead to some 
explanation about a circumstance equally 
painful and mysterious. To others, the 
communication I am about to make> might 
place me in the light of a weak-mlnc&l, 
superstitious fool, who suffered his own 
imagination to delude and bewilder him ; 
but you have known me in childhood 
and youth, and will not suspect me of 
having adopted in manhood, the feelings 
and frailtieff from which m]^ early -years 
were free." Here be paused^ and his 
iriepd replied : 

1> Do not doubt my perfect confidence 
in .the truth of. your coipnranicationy 
however strange it may be^"' replied Lord 
Woodville ; " I know your firmness of 
disposition too well, to suspect' ybu could 
be made the object of imposition, and am 
a^ware that your honour atid your friend- 
ship will equallj^ deter you from exagger- 
ating whatever you may have witnesSoi." 

*' Well then," said the general, " I 
W-iU proceed with my story as well as I 
can, relying upon your candour $ andyef 
distinctly filing that I would rather face 
a batterj; than recall to my mind the odious 
recollections of last niffht." 
: He paused a second time, and then per- 
ceivingthat Lord Woodville remained si- 
lent 'and in an attitude of attention^ he 
related as followf the history of hin night 
adventures ia the Tapestried Chamber. 

',' I undressed and went to bed, to' soon 
as your lordship left ipe yesterday even- 
ing ; but the wood in the. chimney, which 
nearly Xrontediny bed^ blazed brightly 
and ch^ully, and; aided by a hundred 
exciting recollections of tty childhood and 
yeutti, which had been recalled by the iin» ' 
expected pleasure of meeting 'your lord- 
ship, prevented me from falling imme- 
diatdy asleep. I ought, libweveir^ to day 
that these, reflections were all olf a pleasant 
and agreeable kind, grounded on a sense 
of havmg for a time exchanged the labour, 
fatigues, and dangers of iny profession, 
for the enjo3maents of a peaceful life, and 
the reunion of those friendly and affec- 
tionate ties, which I had torn asunder at 
the rude summons of war. jOOqIc 
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*• While such pleAsing reflections were 
stealing over my mind^ and gradually lull- 
ing me to slumber, I was suddenly aroused 
by a sound like that of the rustling of 
a silken gown, and the tapping of a pair 
of high-heeled- shoes, as if a woman were 
walking in the apartment. Ere I could 
draw the curtain to see what the matter 
was, the figure of a little woman passed 
between the bed and the fire. The back 
of this form was turned to me, and I could 
observe, from the shoulders and neck, it 
was that of an old woman, whose dress 
was an old-fashioned gown, which, I 
think, ladies call a sacque ; that is, a sort 
of robe completely loose in the body, but 
gathered into broad plaits upon the neck 
and shoulders, which fall down to the 
ground, and terminate in a species of 
train. 

" I thought the intrusion singular 
enough, but never harboured for a mo- 
ment the idea that what I saw was any 
tiling more than the mortal form of some 
old woman about the establishment, who 
had a fancy to dress Uke her grandmother, 
and who, having perhaps been dislodged 
from her chamber for my accommodation, 
had forgotten the circumstance, and re- 
turned by twelve, to her old haunt. Un- 
der this persuasion I moved myself in bed 
and coughed a little, to make the intruder 
sensible of my being in possession of the 
premises,— She turned slowly round, but, 
gracious heaven ! my lord, what a coun- 
tenance did she display to me! There 
was no longer any question what she was, 
or any thought of her being a living 
being. Upon a face which wore the fixed 
features of a corpse, were imprinted the 
traces of the vilest andmost hideous passions 
which had animated her while she lived. 
The body of some atrocious criminal seemed 
to have been given up from the grave, 
and the soul restored from the penal fire, 
in order to form, for a space, an union 
with the ancient accomplice of its guilt; I. 
started up in bed^ and sat upright, sup- 
porting myself on my palms, as I gazed' 
on this horrible spectre. The hag made, 
as it seemed, a one single and swift 
stride to the bed where I lay, and squatted 
herself down upon it, in precisely the same 
attitude which I had assumed in the extre- 
mity of my horror, advancing her diabo- 
lical countenance within half a yard of 
mine,, with a grin which seemed to inti-. 
mate the malice andthe derision of an in-- 
(arnate fiend.." 

(Tke concluaionin our next.}* 



(For the Olio.) 

MISS GRAY AND MRS. BARTON. 

The sex that beat does music nnderstand. 
And sisters In the realms. of Albion's land,. 

What the Mr. Nightingales are- as 
brothers. Miss Gray and Mrs. Barton 
are, as sisters, in their respective talents 
to the Cecilian Society.* Indeed, female 
vocalists, with capabilities for ancient 
music, are almost as rare as- aloe blos^ 
soms-^many females, though there be, 
that possess most of the essentials, but 
who. do not thoroughly love the difficult 
songs and duets in Handel's Oratorios, if 
a few of their favourites are excepted. — 
The true love of melody, and of this kind 
too, seems to have strengthened with Miss. 
Gray's strength and grown with her 
growth, in the musical hemisphere of sa- 
cred, feeling. 

If practice has not made her perfect in 
the science to which- she is so meritoriously 
attached, the improvement she has shewn 
by the tasteful and correct manner in 
which she executes pieces of .great diffi-. 
aulty, is at once gratifying, . and insures 
her a. large portion of friendly. and criti-^ 
cal approval. A good vocalist, like a 
good actor, is quite at home with the al- 
lotted part, and hence with the audience, f 
Miss Gray's voice is sufficiently good. 
Like the lark, she does not always soar 
into the highest element, nor " ever and 
anon" remain bound, as it were, to her 
native turf. The *^ happy medium'* is 
the more frequent course slie takes, and 
in which, perhaps, she most excels. — 
.Without pretending to the loftiness of 
Mara, the range of Billington — the ''I've 
been roaming" notes of Catalani — she 
possesses purity of tone, unimitative ; and 
her style and; execution are her own. A 
greater infliction can scarcely happen to a. 



« Amoogst the booty that Cynii ordered to be 
set apart for his uncle Gyaxares, mention is 
made of two female musicians, very skilful in . 
their profession, who accompanied a lady at 
Suaa, and were taken prisoners with her. 

t Socrates hUnself, in a very advanced age, 
was not ashamed of learning to play upon, 
musical instrumentjs. . Tbemistocles, howevec 
otherwise esteemed, was thought deficient in 
polite accomplishments, because at an enter- 
tainment he could not touch the lyre like the 
r^st of the company, Epaminondaa was. 
praised for dancing and playing welL.upon the 
flute. The Romaiis were far from having the 
same opinion with- the Greeks with regard to 
music and dancing, and set no value upon, 
them. And Philip's expression to his soog, 
Alexander, who had shewn too much skill In. 
music at a feast, induces me to be of this opi- 
nion—* Are you not ashamed*' said he, * ift. 
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vocalist than not being felt by the ac- 
companiments — whether the voice be bad, 
indifferent, or good, it is really a misfor- 
tune of no mean consequence. Those 
persons who have seen, or heard, Mr. 
Cramer in an orchestra, can appreciate 
our allusion. We regret to say, very few, 
if any, of the instrumental performers 
who accompany Miss Gray, attend to the 
graces of her songs, or improve them by 
their habitual exercise. Feeling, even to 
a sympathy, in every principal instru- 
mental piano> ought, like the' rays on a 
waWfall,. to add lustre, and unite in the 
effect of beauty and perfection. In Albion 
Hall we have observed the ** crashing 
system" carried most exemplary into fa- 
sion by those gentfemen whose better 
judgment might alleviate, and who^^e 
duties ought most certainly to produce 
cadence, rather than cut it into discord. 
But more of this hereafter. In her person 
Miss Gray is at all times neat, and she sets 
a pattern to ladies (who are apt to '* be- 
dizen themselves out,"*) in her dress, 
which is very becoming, and in perfect 
keeping with the nature of the place and 
performance. Her figure, too, is genteel, 
and it partakes of none of the masculine 
character which is the- aboriginal nature 
of the " Lancashire Ladies." It would 
be superfluous to mark particular songfs, 
as ** I know that my Redeemer"— '* Oh 
had I Jubal's lyre," or " Pious airs," 
which tliis lady sings, because she is, an 
" at sight" songstress, various, easy and 
harmonic. Had her career been trained 
by an eminent professor, or had she been 
apprenticed, as it is termed, to music, 
greater -flings might have been done.f 
But having said* so much already, in can- 
dour, and with th^ same pleasure, we, 
return to the title of this paper, and are 
reminded of Mrs. Barton, who forms our 



duet in writing, as well as engages our 
attention in hearing. If this lady is not 
so scientific, nor has a voice so powerful 
as hep sister, she inherits great sweetness 
and shakes very prettily. Her notes are 
uncommonly well told and exquisite, with 
those of Miss Gray in the * Wavy Corn.' 
Mrs. Barton is at once modest and pre- 
possessing, and unites many of the quali- 
ties of which a musical partner might be 
proud to harmonise in the domestic oc- 
curences of life, and in which, " Con- 
nubial felicity," is " Dear liberty I" 
when sounding the loud " Timbrel.", % 

While fashionable and highly excited 
audiences are disappointed, even to dis- 
traction and fainting, by the coquetry, 
and hoarsenesses, and indispositions of the 
Patons, Vestrises, and other " Loves of 
the Angels," the Cecilians, and their 
friendly auditors, have rarely a complaint 
of absenteeism in the willing and obliging 
constancies of their vocalists, and particu- 
larly of those we have embraced, — we 
do not mean otherwise than, with our pen. 

MUSCULUS. 



* We are by no means desirous to see ladies 
otherwise than ornamental, aud fashionable 
too, even to a folly : but we have observed the 
strictest care to an appropriate costume io the 
female singers at that prince of the ancients, 
the Hanover Rooms, and which is imitated at 
other concerts, most reputably, to feminine 
appearances. Her ladyship, as an auditoress, 
is allowed by courtesy to flirt her fan, toss 
her plume, and tattle small nonsense in bad 
French and worse English ; but quietness and 
chaste repose are orchestral requisites , and 
the Italian vocalists, who are often bending 
In the weight of their costly Jewels and pearls, 
generally simplify their dresses in their con- 
certal engagements, 

t Pericles first introducedthe prize of mu- 
sic ; and it was highly glorious to be declared 
▼ietor in the contest. JEschylus is reported 
to have died with grief upon seeing the prize 
adjudged to Sophocles, wha was m uch youn^^er 
than himself. When will the Cecilians per. 
severe In emulative contests ? 



IN BIEMORY OP JOHNNY ARMSTRONG. 
(For the Olio.) 

After fifty-four years earniog dutiful bread. 
And aischarging with zeal the repose of his 
trust ; 
Johnny Armstrong, the terror of thousands, is 
dead, — 
In his eighty- fourth* year, he's laid down in 
the dust. 

By his double cross-eye that was dark as Hwas 
keen} 
By his crumpet-mark'd face, nearly beard- 
less to sRave } 
By the gait of his progress, the crown partly 
Meen 
Peeping out of his pocket, for burglar, or 
knave, 

He was daring and firm in the heat of the fray. 
He was foremost to grasp in the course of 
his track J 
And he took more to Justice than aught in his 
day, 
Andthe Worship-street worships ne'er turnM 
Johnny back. 

X The Oracle of Dodona, a city of the Mo- 
loaians in Epirus, was much celebrated; — 
where Jupiter gave answers, either by vocal 
oaks or doves, which had also their language, 
or by resounding basins of brass, or by the 
mouths of priests and priestCKses : hence the 
origin of sounding the brass to detain the bees 
lu their swarming. Certain instruments 
were fastened on the tops of oaks, which being 
shaken by the wind, or by some other means, 
gave a confused sound. Servius observes, that 
the eame word in the Thessaiian langaage, 
signifies dove tind prophetess, which had given 
room for the fabulous tradition of 4oves that 
spoke; intimating also, that thouglthebeat- 
ing of brass produced inarticulate sounds, .it. 
was the dove of peace that spoke. , Q qq [^ 
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Jerry Abenhaw, trenbling, was eanght by bit 

Buffey WMte, by bis force, «u consigned 
to tbe iaw ; 



fate; for in & few hours thou wiltonit 
thU world, and siand before the ju<$l(ieiit 
seat of God— repent thee of thy crimes. 



And Barrington.thouffbt tb^gdnteelMtof tnni, and throw thyself at tbd foot of the crOss« 
- Emitted, t»heta TdbnnY 't^ • for mercy itt this worfS thou cau'st neVei 



Most poUtely submrt 
•aw. 

There was HoUoway, noted for crime po the 

Heath, 
And theblBck-hearCed llag^^rty, ttmrd'rere 

of Stet-lel 
After conflicts, jirben Jobony sh^Wtod flteel 

from bis sheath* 



hope' to find." 
. •* Kor mercy will I fever traf c frotti 
aught born of woman/' replied the ruf. 
fian. ** I fear-tiot this vcngeatice of thy 
lord, let liita do his worst.** 
«* Wilt thoi^ cohfcss/theti, AUdb^shr^- 



Gave their ptowesrf M nought bj the Ulp of ven Of Uiy sins T 

^ &is heel. • • * " No !" thnn^etfA Wil]. " I fear pot 

to die : cowards only'haye tt^e axe and 
Hecnffednottheear,biithl8c«ffPonthewriiit jjjg ggiiows before their eyes, bu( they 

*^''Vfet;con;ey"^ *' '''^* """^ "" willnever frightme; my fen^ is iot y.^t 

And the culprits.whoinutterMinvain to resist come; and if it were, the hangman will 

Went to Hiiih, to the wheel, for the lash, j^x have mv doublet ; for hear^ee, 
• or the Bay, 

With the Leet and the barrow, tbe cUpper and 
scale. 
He paraded and cqt weights aud measures In 
twain; 
That where cheating pre?ail'd, Us research 
should not fall 
To Iceep rogues from (be light, over careful 
of gain. 



Bare Johnny !— Hia fame to the Indiea has 
stretchM, 
And the living Grim Joey hii pranl^s has 
played o*er ; 
But that fetch who comes after us all, Dsatb) 
has fetch'd 
Him the sire of police, that is an/H:Urong 
no more ! P. 



BLACK WILL. 
Continued from page 316. 

We must now retnrn to the ruffian 
Will, who was conveyed to a strong room 
in a turret on the east wing of the caslle. 



^^ Lance or partisan or brand. 
Wielded by any mortal hand. 
Thou niay'st never fear; 
Nor bow of yew. nor sta^ of ash» 
Nor sturdy bill-man's deadly -gash. 
Nor hanfmas*s hehipeo gear." 

No^ nOf tough hemp lior sharp steel will 
never nafm Will Hamlin, so get thee 
away. Sir Priest-^I want not thy com- 
pany." 

" Shame on thee : repent and be shriv 
ed ; the blood of the poOr fletcher, on 
whose body thou did'st do so vile and 
colxrardly a murther, cries aloud for ven- 
ge^ance V* 

*' Gret thee gone/' cried Will, in a 
. voice almost inarticulate with passion ; — 
" Tramp off, or may the fiend riye me if 
I <|o hot spoil thy sermon." 

** Then God have mercy on thy soul I** 

S'iaculate4 the monk : and closing the 
opr, he retired . On the following morn- 



^iU^ 



a servan]t was sent with some food to 
rs pri^u, when on opening the door. 



After dressing his patient*s wound^ father he was iistonisfaed to find the room empty. 



Alwyn proceeded to the room in which 
the ruffian was confined, in the hope that 
he. would receive some ghostly comfort. 
He found Will sitting on a log, aiid whist- 
ling a tune with the most perfect indiffe- 



Tbe chain by which the ruffian had been 
secured was broken ; and one of the iron 
bars of the window haymg been forced 
away^ he had got clear off. Sir John 
sharply reprimanded his men for not pla- 



rence ; he was secured by the ancle by a cing the ruffian in stronger coo^nement. 

heavy iron chain fastened by a staple to He visited Blount frequently^ and desiied 
" ' ' '^' ^- * ?nd arms were that he should receive every attention. 

Blouiit's wound healed ffst^ and he daily 
gained streogih. Bertha visited him oCten, 
and Father Alwyn was not long m per« 
ceiving that his patient's pulse changed^ 
and his colour went whenever she etieted 
the room. This ^ave the good monk no 
little uneasiness^ Is he foresaw the con« 



the wall, but his bauds 
left at liberty. 

" Well, Sir Priest," growled the ruf- 
fian^ *' what dost thou seek I" 

" To prepare thee for another state^" 
replied the monk. 

** Then ' let us have a stoup of wine 
ere thou beginnest," returned Will, *' for 
my throat is horribly parched, and I am sequence of its being discovered by Sir 
not fit to talk or pray HiH I have wetted John ; he .therefore^ one day, while sitting 
it." alone with Blount, mentioned ^his suspi- 

'' Shame on thee, thou scoffer," re* cions. Blount coloured deeply, while die 
plied the monk, ^* think not on the things monk said — 
of this worfd, but prepare to meet thy " Alas, then, *tis too true that thou 
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hast suffered the beauty of this mftufen to 
lead thee from thy duty ; fye oii'tSe^, jny 
sod ; this is bat a poor requital for Sir 
John's kindness.'* 

*' Por^ve me, fither;*f repji^ BJount, 
** I have not neglected jAy duty sinc^ 
I entered the service of Sir Johft : apd 
God forfend that I should repay tf is boua- 
ty^-wlj^ ingratitude ; 'Us too true that i^p 
.charms of my beautiful miaireas have 
created in my breast feel 5 n^? w|iich I was 
before at stranger to. Oh, woq the day 
when I ifirst beheld her at Uie loumaiDent 
ip. the'Chepe ! there did she eclipse all the 
beauties 01 Ihii court. Father, ha^t thou 
ever loved t Perchance ihoii hast, for 
thou wert once young. If thau hast not, 
I cannot paint to th6e the.paii^r^ which I 
have felt, and thou can'st not sorro^^ with 
one so wretched, ^a.^ it not treen my lot 
to have met >ith thkt rafilan WJl, I 
should; ere this,' have left Sir John, and 
liade adieu to my. heart's idol ; for I ,weJl 
know 'tis madness to remaiu here ^ I love 
Bertha, but—-" 

As he spok^ thjs, Sir John burst jihto 
the room, his coti'Atenancie crimsphed witbi 
rage, and his eyes flashmg vengpance. 

" Thou base hindU" <ii-led he, " aip| 
bearded in mine own house ? Thus then t, 
spiil thy base blood tq wash oiittheaainr 
ihng insult thou would'st put upon ii||e.''*. 
As he spoke, with, h\$ left , hand he 
dragged Blount from his pallet, and un- 
sheathed his sword with his iight. Blount, 
enfeeble(jl by his illness, could make no 
resistance, . and l^ir John, dashing him tp 
the ground, raised his arin to pierce him 
through, when the ^onk sprung forward, 
and rendered desperate by the . danger of 
his patient, clung to the knight, cirylog — 
** Hold, my pon, forbear I— why this 
madness?" But Sir John heeded him 
not, and vainly endeavoured to shak^ him 
off^: the monk held him tightly. 

*"* Madman, V cried he, *'why dost,th.ou 
seek to shed the blood of this youth?— 
What crime has he committed^ that thou 
should'st djesire his life ?" 

" Unhand me, father,** cried Sir John ; 
^* unhand me ; by the mass he dies thi3 
instant!" 

** I will not," cried the monk, •' so 
long as my old frame will hold out. Put 
up'^thy sword and l^ave the room. I will 
come to Oiee and explain all. Shame, 
shame on thy knighthood ! wpuld'st thpu 
slay thy servant ?" 

Tlus reproach had the effect of appeas- 
ing in some degree the knight's anger, 
and sheathing bis sword he said to Blount, 
" I^ok to thyself, airiah, we must have 
a reckoning, and that right early." — He 
then left the room, but suddenly returned, 
and continued,— •* If I hear aught of her 



that thotf h]|8t flared ,to talf^ioi ^qyej I'U 
have thee torn asupder by fliy^hofges." 
He then passed out, and mee^ng a ser- 
yant, he said, *' Seek thy mistress ; she is 
in the ckise adjohiing I he par|c, bid her 
attend me InstaMil^.'^ The miin obeyed, 
and Sir John horned to his pwu rooi||. 

Fjjther Al wjo assisted Blount tp regain 
his pallet, on which he i^uiik exhamsted. 
'* I mUiA now le^ve ihee,^' ^aid the fnQQk> 
'^ be of gQiid cheer, I will appease. Sir 
John's wrath. He left Ebunt, and pro- 
peeded to thii knight^^i room, aqd found 
hiud'pocing up, and down the apaitgaent 
}n great a^tation of mind, the blood had 
forsiaken his cheeks and he looked pale 
and ghastly. 

«f Father," s^iid the knifht, "git ye 
dowu ; I would hare >e tdl mq, aiid tell 
mjs. true, how ion^ \h\a base groom has 
4ared to .thmk of loi^ing mv fihild ; 
ifhows .she aught of it? If the knave 
lu^ feared to talk u> her of love? thou Aor 
a legion of thy broth ^rs shall protect him, 
up, r)ot if he iceks shelter in tJie cpuvent : 
I wili pursue h|uj thither antl.alay him ; 
aye, though hs ^ouldbeutthe i^tof 
the altar." 

t« Mofjei^e ijiiy aijger, my spp,*' re- 
plied the j^nk," he meriils,nots|ich treat* 
i^ent^. -119 jtrue he^ ha3 loved your 

' ?TAh I sayes^tho^ so," med Sir John, 
starting ,up, and graspi^^th^ h^ndl^ of hia 
«i?^ger-r 

■ " Peace, peace> my son, have patience 
and I will tell thee all ; he has loved, 
and[ tpo well knew, the danger of encou- 
ragmg his passion ; the evening he en- 
countered that ruffian . was the last he 
thought of passing under ypur roof; 
'tjnras your daughter, and the fear of your 
displeasure which induced him to leave- 
now confess if* — 

. A^s the monk spoke^ the man whom 
Sir John had dispatched for his daughter, 
entered the room breathless. 

" Arm I arm I • * said he ; *' my mis- 
triess has bei^i^ captured by a Itroop of 
men.'* 

^< What mean yet" ioniwrQd Sir John 
in a tone of alarm. 

. •* First order the gates to be shut,*? re- 
plied the mapy *Vfor the danger is press- 
ing." 

*f Peace, thou bahbling kijave," cried 

. Sir John, *< brine me my cpat of mail, 

and tell . Old. Gabriel to Ting :be alarum 

bell, to' call ii| the knaves from the 

village.** 

*^ 'Tis useless,!? replied the man, f 5 they 
are some thousand^ fitrpng, and the main 
body have halted on the heath ; they are 
headed by one yrho calU himself Morti- 
mer; the party who have seised our 
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is led by that fiend in human 
shape who escaped from the strong room 
in the turret." 

" Then all is lost," cried Sir John, as 
he clasped his hands in despair ; — 
" quick, bar the gates and bid the men 
hold themselves in readiness ; we can 
keep the castle against them ; 'tis better 
to fall with arms in our hands than ask 
quarter of such a crew of ruflSans." Then 
his thoughts recurring to his daughter, he 

f round his teeth with rage, and his eyes 
ashed fiercely. " The fiend seize these 
wretches," crie4 he; "if they should 
dare to use my Bertha roughly, t'll have 
a bloody vengeance." 

** Calm yourself my son," said the 
monk, **if it be true that the villain 
Will Hamlyn is the leader of the band 
who have seized your daughter, I can 
save her ; here, is a scroll which contains 
the names of a number of men whom I 
never heard of, and here is an, agreement 
to deliver them up to justice for fifty 
marks. I found it in the turret where this 
ruffian was confined ; these men are his 
victims ; but how can they, be warned of 
their peril?" 

A loud shout was ^heard at this mo- 
ment on the outside of the castle, and 
the knight starting up, hurried to the 
battlement which commanded the gate, 
followed by the monk and his servants. 
A strong body of men were in front of 
the castle, and at iheir head was Black 
Will, clad in an iron cap and a jazerant 
of rusty iron. 

" What seek ye?" demanded the 
knight in a fierce tone. 

** A cup or two of your best, Sir 
Knight," replied the ruffian ; ** so open 
thy, gates and give us good cheer, for we 
have marched far to day." 

" Out with thee, thou filthy looking 
fiend," cried Sir John, *' get thee gone 
and slake thy thirst at the next pond or 
ditch." 

•'Ah, ah. Sir Knight, is it so," said 
Will, laughing aloud ; *' then bring for- 
ward the damsel with the pretty face." 
Several men entered the throng at Will's 
command, and brought forward the Lady 
Bertha, whom her father could not see 
before. The men led her out, and Will 
tailing her by the arm with his left hand, 
drew his dagger with his right. " Now, 
old Sir Knight, "said the ruffian, " choose 
whether thou wilt open thy gates, or see 
thy dainty chick killed before thy face ;" 
he raised his dagger as he spoke, and 
grasped his prize so tightly, thai his fin- 
gers were buried in her arm. 

" Wretch !" shrieked Sir John, « thou 
wouldst not murther my child ?" 

" Not I ; but thy obstinacy will mur- 



ther .her," replied the ruffian, coolly ; 
" open thy gates, and we will have a 
merry wassail, and my pretty bird here 
shall be the Queen of the feast. — Bot this 
is losing time, hast thou determined ?" 
and he again raised his dagger, and swore 
a tremendous oath. 

'* Hold 1" cried the monk, shewing, 
the scroll of parchment which Will had 
left in the turret. "Look here, my sons," 
said he to the rebels, '*here is a contract 
made by that villain to deliver ye all up 
to the government ; shake off the daftining 
stain of rebel, and lay down your arms." 
The ruffian's countenance fell as he saw 
the parchment in the monk's hand. 

♦« J) n !» muttered he, " Uiis 

will spoil all," then raising his voice he 
cried, " Silence, Jack Priest, put up 
thy counterfeit, or by the Mother of God 
thou shalt die. Here, Hal Pet worth, '''said 
he to a man near him, 'Mrire a cloth yard 
shaft through that old lying hypocrite's 
skull." At this command, the man 
stepped forward, and an arrow from his 
bow whistled past the head of the monk, 
who instantly disappeared. Several of 
tlie knight's men bent their bows to re- 
venge this, when Su: John bade them 
desist; well knowing that the rebels 
were in too great f(>rce, and hoping to 
appease them — Will became impatient. 

** Open thy gates," cried he, ** open, 
Sir Knight ; if thou delayest another n:o- 
ment, my pretty mistress will be worms* 
meat, 'lis a pity so dainty a damsel should 
suffer through her father's obstinacy." 

•» Spare her," cried Sir John, " I im- 
plore thee, spare my child, I will enrich 
thee, and thou shall not want gold." 

" No, no. Sir Knight," replied Will, 
" this is but paying off old scores." At 
this moment Blount, accompanied by fa- 
ther Alwyn, ascended the stairs of one 
of the opposite turrets unobseived, and 
took his stand at a loop hole, with an 
arb^est or large cross bow in his hand. 
The monk took away the sharp pointed 
bolt which Blount had charged it with, 
and gave him a quarrel.* *' This," 
said he, " will touch him, but sharp steel 
he is proof against, aim at his face." — 
In the mean time, the ruffian Will be- 
came more impatient, and dragged Ber- 
tha nearer to the gate.,He looked fiercely 
on the knight, and then on his victim. 
*'Now," said he, '^determine, SirKnight,_ 
I give thee but short time, and he grasped 
his dagger tightly, and glared on his prey,. 

« Quarrel. This missile differed from th« 
ordinary cross bow bolt. The bead being 
of square or pyramidical form, the bolt was. - 
sharp pointed. Some qjugrrels have beads^> 
of a clove-Uke shape.^j by LjOOQIC 
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while the terrified girl shrieked aloud, 
Sir John covering his face with his hands 
spoke not, his whole frame shook, and 
the convulsive heaving of his shoulders 
told what he felt. Bertha fell on her 
knees before the ruffian, and implored 
him to take compassion on her : but the 
wretch turned a deaf ear to her prayer. 
The rebels seemed touched with this scene, 
but their cause was desperate, and the 
angel, of pity strove in vain to soften 
their hearts, rendered callous by the 
recollections of their wrongs : their cause 
was justifiable ; they sought justice for 
themselves, and their families ; the ruffian 
Will, vengeance and blood. The knight 
well knew that by opening the gates, 
the rufiian would take vengeance on 
him and hia household, and his daugh- 
ter meet ^perhaps a worse fate than 
death. The ruffian now frowned upon 
his prey, his dagger gleamed in the air. 
Sir John saw it — the blow was descend- 
ing, afid the knight, in a tone of frenzy, 
cried— 

'* Hold I we surrender," but the word 
came too late for Will to hear. Blount, 
who viewed with horror the whole scene 
from the loQp hole, loosened his bow. 
The quarrel flew, and ere the ruffian's 
hand descended, it struck him full on the 
forehead, tearing away the upper part 
of his head, and dashing the iron cap 
whi«h he wore to some distance. The 
ruffian- dropped his dagger, threw out his 
arms, and falling on his back, died in- 



A wild shout of vengeance rose from 
the rebels, and various weapons were 
brandished above their heads. Scythes 
fixed on Ion? poles, spears, lances, maU 
lets, halberd and bills, were intermin- 
gled in this motley band. Several who 
had bows advanced to the front, and 
fitted their shafts, to revenge the death of 
Will, when the monk, at the highest 
pitch of his voice, cried--- 

" Hold, my sons ! forbear, till ye have 
read this scroll," he cast as he spoke the 
parchment from him. Several of the 
rebels hastily pressed forward to pick it 
up, though not one who was thus eager 
to obtain it, could read a word of its 
contents ; they looked at it, and then on 
each other, and then went round with it 
to their comrades ; but each shook his 
head as he looked at the writing. At 
length, ' as if a thought had suddenly 
occurred to him, one of the men said 
aloud, " Bring forward that old snivelling 
fool we took near the heath, he looks like 
a merchant, and can no doubt read this 
scribbling, — bring him out." Three men 
DOW led forward a man having the ap- 
l^arance of a merchant ; he appeared to 



have passed his fiftieth year. A short 
sheath was suspended from his girdle, 
and ,had probably contained a knife or 
dagger which the rebels had deprived 
him of. He had a fine venerable look, 
and a lons^ beard which was turning grey 
descended over his breast. The paper 
was presented to him, and he w as desired 
to read it aloud, which he did clearly and 
distinctly. The effect it produced on 
the rebels was surprising. " Fear not, Sir 
Knight," cried they, ** we will not harm 
thee nor any of thy house, for ye have 
rendered us a great service ; take your 
daughter, she is free." 

Blount at this moment came forward ; 
but the instant he espied the old man, the 
arbalest dropped from his hand, and he 
was nigh falling, when one of the knight's 
men supported him. The old man per> 
ceived him, and cried out — 

" Ah ! thou truant boy, thou hast 
cost thy father many a pang, why didst 
thou leave thy home ?" Blount made 
no reply to this, and Sir John ordering 
the gates to be opened, he passed out 
to the old man, who received him with 
open arms. The rebels allowed him to go 
free, and Blount, leading him forward,, 
introduced him to the knight as his fa- 
ther, Michael Haverhill, the rich gold- 
smidi of th^ Chepe, near the Conduit. 
Sir John. stared at the goldsmith with 
surprise, for he recognised in him his 
sister's husband, who had married him 
against the consent of her family, . the 
Cresswells. 

The knight, after such a miraculous 
deliverance, forgot their former enmity, 
and embraced his brother-in-law ; then 
taking the hands of Blount, or Walter 
Haverhill, as we must now call him, and 
Bertha, he joined them together. " By 
my Holidame," said he, "I could ha* 
sworn thou hast noble blood in thy veins, 
though fhou wouldst descend to be my 
keeper ; forget my temper and be happy. 
Bertha is thine." 

" Thea blessed be the day, "cried old 
Haverhill ; ** I will give them five thou- 
sand marks on their marriage." 

They entered the castle, and the knight 
ordered several casks of wine to be 
set out on the lawn for the use of the 
rebels, as he feared his denying them 
might provoke their resentment ; the casks 
were soon emptied, and after giving se- 
veral loud cheers the whole body moved 
off to join their comrades on the heath. 
Some of them, ere they left, threw the 
body of Will into a ditch hard by ; but 
by the command of Sir. John, it was a 
few days after decently buried. Walter 
Haverhill was shortly after united to tbe- 
iQvely Bertha, and olcl Haverhill dying on. 
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the followinfryetr^ (eft a lau^e fortune, 
which made^alter Hstverhifrone df the 
ncbest geniUdu^ tn Kent. ■ - 

On the breaking ' out of the civil war 
m the' following year,' b^ joined the 
eCandahfbf the Yorkists, ana was knight- 
ed^ by Edwiard (he 'f*ourth^ soon after tt^e 
cessation of hnsiitities bfetweeh ihe houses 
of Totk and Laudtoter. - ' ^ . . • < 

- V ^" • • '^ • '• * J. Y. A—ir. 



JU^IIU8 BEUTU8. 

BY T. ROSCOB, BSQ. . 

Ap(Mt|tes to their sires* most glorioas fsitit, 
▲iiairi4iors' to' their sacred naU?(B lavd, . 
L«ii0uM'with'tmttrfttit tnd'blli hat(E>d band 
ThaK Aougitt td^stBitt file pure' and holy cfrinie 
Qt 9^r« ^oqogl&eedoBi, Bp4 with snroed ind 



To spoto her cHixena, and fix the braod 
Of slavery on theoi,-^wlth an'anf^ band 
The hither doomed hia ioiltto Oeath and shame. 
Tet gentler feelings were wl4hiQ Ids heart 
Throbbing and strong— and to bis burning ey^ 
He felt the bpt tear ojf affliction start ; 
FbV Jiistice-JToughi with nat«re*ft ilgony-^ 
And oonqoer'd :•— (nrulng not 'his head aside, 
Be sat Id step)^ while hU ^shUdrep died 1 

FriendaMp^t Cgermg, 



carv^and painted, raQ|ian9 iq atp^er- 
able, state of preServat|oo% Ofi poe- (if 
tliese paiuielsi under a ru<)e repieqen- 
tatiQn of water dripping iroin » rock, 
with thp tiile *' PerseYeranccj,*.* is tfie 
following poetical bscription :-^ 

'* What thing Is harder than a ro^k ? 

What softer Is ttian wtUlt dear ) 
X«t wm the ftamef iHth often drop 

The hard rock pietcc, which doth appear} 
Enn so there's nothing «o hard to ttfcUyne. 

Bat may be lad with labour apct pain.** ' 

The cktssfcal reader will at one re- 
co^ise m this inscriptiotij a paraphrase 
of the well known lines of Ovid :— 

** Onid magis est taxo dnnmi,— Qold meHfos 
>• nndaf' ••• '- '• 

. Para tamen moiU s«za cavmtur iutaa. " 

There exists a tradition that this j^ace 
belonged in the r^i^ of Henry VIU, to 
ope $[illiton, who hAving slain a man 
privatehr, purqhased th^ dastle in the 
hkme of his son^ and immured himself in 
a secret chamber in the tower. * 



. SpNQ. 

PROM THB SLAVONIAN. 

By Jokn Botofing, Bsq, 



On wings of Aresh'ning I 

The airy Zephyrs nio?e i - 
Their erery' breath is sweetness. 

That fklb on her I lore. 

Where oaken boughs hang over, 

The Tillage youths are met ; 
** Which , maidan, Is the lover 

On whdih t|iy &eart Is set ^ 

** Forgive me my revising 

lly secret thoughts to tell ; 
While I've th« power of choosing, 
' I value that too welU'' 

The Oefii,. 



PEN6BRSWICK (CASTL^. 

In the county of Cornwall, about jfbur 
miles from Atorazion, and half a nile 
from .the coast^ a^e the remains of a 
building caU^ Pengerttmck castle, a 
squarq stone tower, with a innaller one 
annexed, and some ruius of waUs, are 
all that remain of this ancient edificej^' 
but its macbiolated gate and embattlol 
turrets are still preserved to announce 
iu military origin. The diffsrent rboms 
are now converted into granaries ; - but 
the oak wainscot^ which is curiously 



Many persons "have expressed . their 
surprise at seeing flies oil ceilings, giate, 
^. The means by wl^ch they, accom- 
plish this is V .toBows>— A' cireular 
membrane terminates each foot,. beneath 
which a vacuum iakeb place, apd the fly 
maintains its footing upoh glass, &c. 
owing to the pressure of the extenial air 
iipon this menibraoe. ^ ^^ . 

'^ASONS. 

Masons were first bronght into Eng- 
laod by a monk, the .preceptor of me 
venerable Bede > about the middle of the 
seventh century, together with the arts of 
painting and glazihg. Abbut diis tiine^ 
the monastery of Ely was fotii^ed, and 
the abbeys -of Abingdon^ €h6rtSey, and 
Baricing were built.' The lUofijeistery of 
Gloucester was also established. ' * 



PUNISHMENT OP A TRAITOR. 

Sylla having called a senate, had sen- 
tence of death ' passed on Mariu's, and 
sonie few others, 'amongst wHlch was 
Shlpitiud, tribune of the people. Sul- 
pititts teingbetrajedby orfe of hik. slaves, 
was immediately >ei2M .^d' ez^^uted. 
SyHa etifranchized the slkye^ who nad 
be^yeid him, buf ait^tHe' sainfig tim^, or- 
dered him to be thrown oVei^ th($ Tar- 
peiani^ck. 
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DIANA OF POICTIERS, AND PRI- 
MATICCIO THE PAINTER. 

By W. J. Thomsy Etq, 

*' Vray Dieu, msulame; are ^^ou hurt f 
By the beauty of woman, I liopie not/* 
said a reasonably well-featured and 
handsome man, somenrhat adt^anced in 
years, as he ^raised from the ground d 
lady who had been accidently dismounted 
by ,the sudden curvettinj» of the milk- 
white palfrey on which she rode. 

The exertions of the lady, and the 
asfflstance of the ^>eaker, whose ihoitiing 
reveries, ii beiiig yet scarcely tw6 hour* 
after day-break, had been iiiterhipied by 
the event, soon replaced her in her s^ 
fie. *^ Grace a Dieu, no." said the 
lady, hastily adjusting her yeil. " Gracfc 
a Dieu, no ; and ihtoy thanks to youj 
Sir, for your imelv c6urteS3r, which, did 
I know whom I address,' I %6uld find i 
fitter opportunity of expressing." 

"Madamd," sAid th^ stranger, ". lijy 
name is PrhnatiCcio, an indifferently Weji 
known artist, attracted to this tieisbBour- 
hoodi by a desire of beholding the mag- 
nificence of the Chateau d*Anet, of which 
feme ^pea^s so loudly^ and I have taken 
u^ tay residence in the village of ]t)reux, 
till chaiice shall throw me in the way of 
some on6 with power and incUnatfon to- 
gralify my curiosity. But, Miaidame, 
would you confer an. obligation upon 
me, by informing' me wboAi I haye the 
honour and happibess to meet thus bC- 
timesT* 

'*/Tis a sipall boon for sp ^eal a 
courtesy,"^ repliied the ladyj "and shal! 
be as you wish, but pot at present. Suf- 
fice it to say,,! am called La Graqdte S^; 
n^chate, and am in hi^h.favpur .with the 
Duchess of Valentiiiois ; Where shall i 
send to yoiif, ^Mld an d'pjJbHuni^y pre- 
sent itself of shewing yoii the beauties of 
the chMttiW ?** 

''My present residence," relied Pri- 
nmticcio, *' is the PpidierS Arps; wherft 
I shall most anxiously await your com- 
mands.'* - 

*' Adieu, then,. Signior Primaticcio, 
my servants will be here anon, ilbd there 
will be little good in making them ac- 
quainted with this affair. Adieii!"— • 
Thus speaking, she laid her firiger upoti 
her lip in token of silence, and grace?' 
fully bowing her head in return &r die 
doffed bonnet of the artist, the fair e^ueis- 
triah pursue l^er Course. 

This- event, which occupied lesi time ih 
action than in the recital, plunged the artist 
into profound thought for the i^mainder 
of his walk; and. bis mind Was busily 
engaged in meditating upon the change 



of hisconditi6tf since tliSda(ir;MSehert a$ 

the favourite painter of ^mncts the Fir^, 
his praisea were founded by iJl, and his 
society eouried by ihe wliole Ihrorrg of 
rjobles who formed the brilliadl court 
which boasted for its head the " Kbg of 
Gemlemeu/* m that monarch was fondly 
calk'd by his depend atits ; and in consi- 
dering whether he had done juistice lo 
himself in insUnlly withdrawing fnjm thf 
court on the d&ath nf Ins beloved patron, 
and Lhereby not affording to his sutcpEBor 
a similar opportunity of befritndiDg biui, 
fihould he hare been ao dispo^^cd. 

Occupied by tJieiJse reflections, and 
heedles of the' dir^iion m which Jie was 
wandering, he unconsciously bent his 
steps towards the little aubcfgo, where 
he had slept the previous night. The 
appearance of break fa,^ speedily banished 
tBou*ht, and after having finished his re- 
past, the attfit delemiined not to fea^e llie 
auber^e, lest m his absence a eommnni- 
cation should arrive from liis fair friend 
at the chateau, requiring his immedjale 
presence there. Seeking, therefore, 
amusement in ihe e3Percis« of bijs pencil 
and in the beautiful scenery which sur- 
rounded his jj resent picturesque abodes 
lie contrired to wile away the day sp 
pk'asablly and so rapidly, that he was 
su! prised when the g^rey tints of evenings 
darkening into uif^ht, warned him to retire 
10 his weJcoine, though humble bed. 

At the first dawn Priijiaticcio arose^ 
and though he him^lf scarcely knew ihe 
motives whick influenced liim^ he walked 
towafds the spot which had been the 
scene of the previous niorning*s a<1yeri* 
tiire. On his arrival there he leaned hii 
back against a tree, and meutally re- 
viewed t}ie wbbJe of that extraotiiinarjf 
6ecurrcnce ; h^j however, had not loriff 
been thus cn*?a^ed, before he was aroused 
by the np|5roach of La Grande S^nechale 
atte[ided by two sen ant'?, wearing the 
colours assumed by the Lady Dianas- 
black and white. 

Primaticcio recovered From hi^ sur- 
prisie in time tb salute her as she piissed, 
while the lady, waging her ridBng rod in 
retttrii for the salutation with which he 
greeted her,, contrived at the same time, 
unobseirved by her attendants, to let a 
neatly folded billet fall ait the ftet of the 
astonished artist, and It iitras with great 
difficulty he cotild restr^ his anxiety to 
becoiti)^ acquainted i^ith the contetats of 
h^ir epistle, until the Ikdy and her atten- 
dants were out^ of sight. The faioment he 
could do so with JBJELfety, he ^nalched the 
billet f^in the grouiid, and read as fol- 
lows :-^ ' 

**ljk Oirande Si^it^'chale, miiiDi^fl pf 
Ker promise ib dlgnor Primaticcio, has 
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made arran^emetit3 which will enable 
him to view the Chateau d'Anet this 
day. As owinjj to the presence of the 
King, who objects to its inspection by 
strangers, it is a task of some difSculty, 
she was not enabled as she wished to 
accomplish it yesterday. If Signor Pri-> 
maticcio will, at noon, be in waiting near 
the five oaks on the left hand of the great 
{i;ate of the Park, le joli Henri will join 
him there, and conduct him through the 
apartments. The mention of La Grande 
SSnechale will enable the Signor to pass 
the Porter's Lodge, and silence all in- 
quiries which may be addressed to him.*' 

'* A very agreeable and lady-like 
communication, and courtesy is yet 
something more than a name in la belle 
France," ejaculated the artist^ as he 
placed the letter in his bosom, and prepar- 
ed to retrace his steps to the Poictiers Arms. 

The interval between breakfast and 
mid-day appeared an age to Primaticcio, 
who was at the spot at the appointed 
time. ''The lady has shewn ezquisito 
taste in her choice of a waiting-place,'* 
he thought ; " but surely that is the great 
clock of the chateau strising twelve, and 
le joli Henri'* *' Is here, sis^ior Pri- 
maticcio," said a voice behind ; and on 
turning round, the artist discovered a 
young man, clad in the habit of a page, 
the colours of his dress being the same 
as those of the attendant who followed 
the lady in the morning. 

** AUons, Monsieur,* we have no time 
to lose," said the page, and hastily cross- 
ing a small open space between the clump 
of oaks and a little wood which appa- 
rently led to the house, shewed no dispo- 
sition for further conversation till they 
turned oiOf through a small gate, of which 
he "had the key, into what appeared to be 
the private garden of the chateau. Mean- 
while Primaticcio, who at first sight 
thought he recognised in the face of his 
conductor features which had long been 
familiar to him, shrugged his shoulders 
when the likeness which his companion 
bore to tlie late king, suggested the pos- 
sibility of his being the offspring of one 
•f those amours in which Francis so no- 
toriously indulged. 

They had now arrived at the chateau, 
and the page having warned the artist 
that they must make as little noise as pos- 
sible, and be careful lest the King should 
meet them in any of the apartments, led 
the way by a private staircase to the 
armoury, and from thence through the 
splendid suits of rooms which the rqyal 
lover had built and furnished for his 
beautiful and accomplished mistress. 

Primaticcio, who was delighted with 
the taste and judgment shewn in all the 



arrangements, expressed himself in terms 
of the warmest admiration ; but his praises 
were little heeded by the page, who 
greatly annoyed him by the cusrespectful 
terms in which he spoke of the monarch 
and the fair partner of his abode. At 
last Primaticcio i^ould bear it no longer ; 
" Young man,** said he, ** you hare 
spoken repeatedly of him who is both 
your master and my sovereign, in lan- 
guage which it becomes not you to utter 
nor me to hear ; and of a lady whomj 
before you reached my knee,'* — ^here the 
page bit his lip — '' I knew for the pos- 
sessor of many of the most amiable qua- 
lities which adorn the sex. Prithee, no 
more ; such conduct is both uncharitable 
and ungrateful.** 

From this time both were silent ;' till 
thry arrived at the private door of the 
library. *' The king is here,** said 
the page, gently turning the lock, and 
motioning the artist, that he might enter 
and view the apartment from behind the 
arras. Scarcely had he done so, attract- 
ed by the voice of some one readinff 
aloud, when the page suddenly closed 
and locked the door. The artist knew 
not what to do, for should he be disco- 
vered by the king his ruin would be in- 
evitable. But the danger of his situation 
prompted him to peep through the arras, 
and reconnoitre who might be in the 
apartment. He did so, and beheld the 
celebrated Diana of Poictiers negligently 
reclining on a sofa, and playing with a 
fan of peacock feathers, while the poet 
Ronsard recited to her his last production. 
In a few moments an opposite door open- 
ed, and the king, magnificentiy attired, 
entered the room ; on his arrival the poet 
discontinued his reading, and at a signal 
from his majesty prepared to leave the 
Library by the door near which Prima- 
ticcio was concealed. As he lifted the 
arras, the king's voice inquiring who had 
dared to intrude so unceremoniously into 
his presence, proclaimed to the afi'righted 
painter that his endeavours at concealment 
had been fruitless. Cursing the treachery 
of the page, and dreading lest the resent- 
ment of the monarch should fall on the 
lady who had been the innocent means of 
placing him in his present predicament, he 
almost sunk with fear. He was, how- 
ever, soon relieved from hi** embarrass- 
ment by hearing the voice of la grande 
Senechale exclaim, "Come forward, 
Signor Primaticcio, you have nothing to . 
fear but the resentment of the page whom 
you so properly took to task." 

Here was an eclairissement — his un- 
known friend proving to be the beautiful 
Diana of Poictiers, and le joli Henry m» 
less a person than the king himself. 
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This event proved a fortunate one for 
Primaticcio : at the command of the king 
he painted the portrait of the peerless 
Diana, which so pleased the monarch 
that the artist became as gfreat a favourite 
of his as he had been of his father ; and 
often, when he was in a sportive mood, 
would Henry relate to his courtiers the 
adventure of Diana of Poictiers and Pri- 
maticcio the Painter. ^^.. The Bijou, 



COBBETT*S NEW MANUFACTURE OP PAPER. 

A friend of ours has favoured us with 
specimens of paper made from the husk 
and stalk of the Indian corn raised in 
this country by Mr. Cobbett, on his farm 
at Barn-Elm. Without entering into a 
discussion upon Mr. Cobbett's merits as 
a politician, we may be allowed to say, 
that his profound knowledge in all matter* 
relating to agriculture and general hus- 
bandry, which knowledge he has never 
withheld from the worid, will always ren- 
der his name famous in this country. The 
two specimens now before us ; one white 
or nearly so, the other of a delicate olive 
brown ; were, we are informed, made in 
the space of five days! without time for 
the trying of experiments for the bleach- 
ing of it. It is not, like the paper made 
from straw, of a brittle quality, but on 
the contrary, possesses a surprising tena- 
city, and the darker sort (made from the 
flie stalk and root of the plant,) will, we 
have do doubt, if made in any quantity, 
entirely supersede the use of the common 
brown paper, while that manufactured 
from the husk which surrounds the ear 
df the corn will be converted into the best 
writing or printing paper. 

The title-page to Mr. Cobbett*s Trea- 
tise on the cultivation of the Indian Corn 
has been printed on the last mentioned 
paper, and though of a yellowish tinge, 
is certainly much better than some print- 
ing paper now in use. Of the work itself 
it will be quite unnecessary for us to speak, 
after the encomiums bestowed upon it by 
the public press. The thanks of all those 
engaged in agricultural affairs, especially 
the peasantry of Enjjland, are due to Mr 
Coboett for the introduction of this very 
valuable plant. 

GERMAN METHOD OP EXPEDITING 
VEGETATION; 

A branch proportioned to the size of 
the object required, is sawn off the tree, 
the flowers of which are to. be produced, 
wad is plunged into a spring, if one can 



be found ; where it is left for an hour or 
two, to give time for such ice as may 
adhere to the bulb to melt, and to soften 
the buds ; it is then carried into a cham- 
ber, heated by a stove, and placed in a 
wooden vessel, containing water ; quick 
lime is to be added to the water, and left 
for twelve hours. The branch is then 
to be removed into another vessel, con- 
taining fresh water, with a small quan- 
tity of vitriol to prevent its becoming pu- 
trid. In a few hours^ the flowers will 
begin to appear, and, afterwards the 
leaves; if more quick lime be used, the 
branch will vegetate more slowly, and 
the leaves will precede the 'flowers. 



anetlrottktia. 

THE BARD OF THE AVON. 

Shakspeare was god-father to one of 
Ben Jonson*s children ; and, after the 
christening, being in a deep study, Jon- 
son came to cheer him up, and asked why 
he was so melancholy. '*No, faith, Ben !" 
says he, *f not 1 ; but I have been consi- 
denng a great while what should be the 
fittest gift for me to bestow on my god- 
child, and I have resolved at last." *« And 
prithee, what is it?" says Ben. " Pfaith, 
Ben, PU e'en give him a dozen of /a«e» 
spoons, and thou shalt translate them 1** 

JEUX DE MOTS, 

What fish would a sleepy bird prefer 
for repose ?— -A Perch. 

In what does Dryden's Alexander's 
Feast resemble bad poetry ?— Because the 
stanzas are in-different verse. 

W. D. P. 

CASTLE EATON LOGIC. 

The following is a copy of a written 
notice sent round to the inhabitants of the 
parish of Castle Eaton, m WiUshire, in 
the summer of 1824. 

" Castleaton On.Monday June 7th. 
A Capitil Good Sow in Pig to be Bowled 
f for Or Rafled And 6 Good Cheeses to 
be Bowled for And Donks (i.e. Don- 
kies) to Race' for A Good New Bridle 
And Men To Run in Sacks for A Good 
New Hott And Ribons To be Danced 
for." 



WIT.— An Epigram. 

True wit is rare— false v^it is so obscure. 
Whether *ds sense, ur folly, npne are sure: 
The finest wit is that which darts between. 
Like Ughtning's flashes in a thundering scene. 
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(^tfktitiart>6fl^|H<^ bRftoKoi.oGT. 



I>«(N 7' SI. FiMk wiAs the'^irgfo abbbMof ^h mthtikttsrjot 
Faiy|<BOBtier. She d)4d Jt.D. SM? fNiQN»li^#<i« 
enshrined, and-nttmherB pf If»|^el<«iirir^cf».r4r4 
a« liavlng Ijeen. firought tt^ro.v^ll jur ,|ateiC4^ 
alon. • . ■ ' - .. »!' . . . . • - 

1481.— Renrj VI. on this Ha|r wan crowned king at 
Parit, in the ninth year of hla age. 
188.— On this day, Colonel Algernon Sy<1ney was 
beheaded on To\|er Hill, on the charge «f being 
engaged in t]^4 l^y^-hpuuPlot; file.ijbl4tced that 
be died for the good Old Cause, which he had been 
Engaged In from hit yoiXtb." This illustrlons tIj^- 
tim^iike liprd Rnsielifwasnoateiinied withoniltiil 
•lightest evidence of his being prIvV to thelntepd- 
ed assassiifa&bh pf )^b«ruis If. and thioUkeof 

^Yorti ' 1; : .1 J' •>•" '• 

■ 8 This laleiftd fK&iholta held by Ibe tfniTcbfn c qmme-. 
nr'jrAti; the mii^ciilpits foreppLlon of th» Virgin 
Mary. Tt ira^ iiHitUutd^l by Amdm, si^chLishopiif 
Canterbury, because WlUlnm ib«CoDqi5efor*b flr«t 
bc5ni In a sttirin, after wards te turned in iafety* 

11&4,— AnDiv.orUiearttV'ilof H&v, tl, iu £sigUii<lg 
after She di^atii of Steptujm.to receive Hit crofra jiDii 
^orerrrnent. HelsniTed atHuritCftiili* In Hamp- • 
ahtro. Hetiry ^vaa tbe elrf^sl ftBn irtid heir &f tha 
Empresa WaurJ. by G<fcjffrey, etrlof AojoiA, aiidihe 
oiilj' BurTlviiiglsritioiate iiiu^^uf flearj J. He wn* 
.^•lO thtf firtit of tlie PlantH-gtuet Line. 

"thU v[i%\a saint, wbcJ ia aald tn bare been vf nobble 
Difth, was placed wbeii ^try yoang in tilt! mouaji' 
tery afWtocheBter. KiPg Edgar, wbufii*deT«aiiy 
liDaiicc«atfful Dttii'mpti to obtain bar for hk bride, 

fliU BO ttmck «lti] ner fid«liiy to the cause of re* 
Ifflon, that lie wade her tbbesfl of Barling, wbieb 
hoU(i« beenrlchtid With valt povic&tton. Site died 
A.DV990. , , ... . 1 '- 

lost Miltlade#8ii«i«ded flps^iiw In theipapacy 4» 
the»riy1ian driEMith dentilrj. HewasmaTr. 

hlspttitlfloAte«jL:D;8l«. ^. t 

I8l3.n-0n tl^ia day, tha.yr^whrlar^esrj^^att* 

tbe tulSi&ki of tffl? BiitEhJh the-M Js of B»bit|iU 

11 Thissalnti #!itf i^as 1h^, ^iKteeetted MbeHftkJ;: 

Ibe jMpaCT* WiMO tAibbeo bisbopof JUtne; imd 

ordalAed. ta tb^THsil^ of St. Lawre^e>i wW^* 

of eighteen years. dyWt (M lW&^ft]^ A.b to. 

of tfie JrortrtS^Jf ^.ei!'?i**!& ;J^^ 

longer tot dBubt in SkedfeA tfiiit tJ^s^bJ^t 

Jted. who died, at « irery,jWHMb5*»ge; deeUse* 
Chat b«*lwteJ[^CQini»}tted the %?Mt.tfw inatlg^-. 
tlonQfthHtoM(B^in.lawofCto^JrIW. 
These ilflti sifffered liiteit*'4«» dttUhgf ill* p«J«e- 
cutloiiofDecla8,*.T>.«W. — , \ 

24.— Be*!a;oii this ^*. t^ trayja^rjlJ^ Lvd^ 
Hood» at Jhorncwnb 
Uant 8^b(>e»se^ thiA i 
dl8tli^ka)^hedhiy«l<fL ... 

title of* Visbodnt, at a rbward «or «»l*«kfc«r- 

• 18 This saint was son to Kennlph, of royal Mood, d«l- 
cended from Wlbba, father of King Penda. He 
was murdered yery yoiing. His ^m^if^^* 
us that the place of hjs murdet was dlstdVeted by 
a ray of Ught over tW8 co^iise; ind by these words 
In Saxon foood somewhere inscribed :— 

id ileHt Cbir>8ttirfei utodelr* thorn. 



,;24.-Be^o«thisJjy.j^^^^^^^^ 

...y. Tt K,. ^ the ^fcJeer of tMis 
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THE SOLDIER FIEND. 
{For the OUb.) 

** Sometimes the Fiend htmself 

Btalke through the world in human guise* , 
And 4empts the sons of men with flattering 

teles 
Of hidden treasures deep buried i*th* earth j 
Of honour to be gained b^ fierce and bloody 

wars { 
^And offers 'vantage to the bold and credulous 
OTer their fellow mottala— the price. 
For aye, their aonls 1 " MS . 

It was on a fine ev^ning^ in the month 
of A||pl, just about sun-set, in the year 
1630/ that a party of haclLbutteeis arnved 
at a little village near Strasburg. They 
eqtered a small inn^ and soon applied 
themselves vigorously to the good cheer 
which their host set before them ; after 
which the^ commenced their potations, 
and their hcentious jests, fierce oaths, and 
mutual bantering, ^ave evident token of 
Ihe streugth of his liqours. 

" Oh, Hagel I" exclaimed one, snatch- 
ing the can from his companion, " you. 

Vol- IL 2 C 



Ruprecht Stem\)ergen, will drain the mea- 
sure, and leave not a drop for your com- 
Tade»-*greedy dog !" 

*' Donner and blitzen !*' roared the 
other, enraged, ''thou .hast spilt the liaour 
ev«r my buff coat, thou graceless hind." 

" HM I my will, I womd drown thee in 
a butt of it. Verily thou would'st drain 
the great tun of Heidelberg,*' retorted the 
first speaker ; ^' but what says the pro- 
verb—- 

He who was born for the gallows tree 
Will in no liquor dr»wned be.** 

'I Strache midi helle,** cried the other, 
grasping the handle of his dagger, *' I'll 
strike &ee over the pate with this good 
steel— I'll teach thee to jibe an old sol- 
dier I" — and, unsheathing his weapon as 
he spoke, he attempted to put his threat 
into execution ; when the seijeant of the 
troop interposed. 

" Hold, Ruprecht Steinbergen !" cried 
he, *' what, Der teufel ! woiud ye smite 
your comrade for an idle word ? Put tip 
your tool, or it may be worse for ye — ^1*11 
hav€ no brawling here. Sit ye down« 
sirrah!" The soldier, muttering a curse. 
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fe)ieaft<«d h1^ weapon, and reennKkl his 
seal, while the serjeant cotftintied— '• If 
ye cannot sit here in peace, get to yoar 
cribs. Thou, Hans Hof^, hast a tongue 
that would anger St. Bernh^rd himself. I 
would advise thee to keep a gtrard over it, 
or it may ofne day bring thee to the hal- 
berds. Comrades, have ye no song, or a 
merry taU to tell?" 

*^ Sofldiers ha^e tfo time Vo hear idle 
stoiies, seijeant," replied Hans, who had 
not been long in the troop, and was noted 
for his mischievous and quanebome dis- 

Sosition. His deportment was superior to 
tat of his comrades, who kK)ked upon him 
as some nobleman's son^ ^he had been 
dismberited by his fathet fof some real or 
pretended fault, " Sltoit time have they 
for Kerry tales,'*^emilniued he ; " and if 
they hat«, tliey are all on the same snb- 
Ject>^full of oaths, ettrses, match-locks, 
culverins, drums, trumpets, sabres, and 
Aggers ; not for«;etting a sprinkle of 
IbfOken co^Mds and sKt weaaans. Hagel 
and Sturmwaterl we have of lAte had 
enough 0' that, methinks." 

•f Thou art a prathng knave," replied 
the Serjeant ; ** thou should'st have been 



made a dociOT 6* laws. The Oeffi never 
had a better subject." 

« Ah I ah I ahr» laughed Hans,— 
'' think ye so ?*' and his Up curled with 
a scornful smile*—'* Then I'm in my pro- 
per place, among men who cut throats fqr 
a few groschen per diem 1" 

" Nay, nay," replied the Serjeant, 
'* thou art abusing thine own trade wrong- 
fully — ye reckon not the honour.** 

** Honour !" interrupted Hans, while 
his countenance again assumed its letter 
smile. V Honour I ah! ab! ah !<--JIo- 
nour, master serjeant ; and what is that 
but the bright steel, which the breath of 
any villain may sully. Pray, how keep 
ye that dainty article ?•* 

•'Thou art a shrewd caviller, Hans 
Horst,*' said the serjeant, ** and art read 
in the books of the wise men : thank 
heaven, I cannot read our muster-roll. I 
am puzzled to think what could induce 
ihee to enter our troop : f()t I .am some- 
times inclined to fhinle thee of gentle 
blood.'* 

'^Honour, master serjeant ,*» replied Hans 
ironically, and with his usually wild and 
peculiar laugh— '^ t gained mine honour 
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once in ihe University of Gotttng^n ; but 
IVe lost it somehow, probably among oiit 
company ;**-^and he looked sigmfieantly 
at his companions. 

** Well done, bully Han^ V* roared one 
of Ihe troop, a yoUng; fellow named Al* 
brecht Kreutzer ; '* so thou ha*t lost thy 
good.name among us, ay ?— Why, thou 
mischievous dog, thou hast corrupted the 
whole troop, who, instead of thumbing 
their prayer-books^ and chaunting their 
hymns, rattle the dice box, and sing such 
songs as thou hast introduced — ^I leave thee 
to confess what they are." 

Albrecht spoke truly : Hans had cer- 
tainiy set an example of profligacy and 
impiety to the wjiole troop, and over no 
one of them did he possess greater in- 
fluence than over Albrecht Kruetzer, 
Indeed Horst had made him as bad as 
himself, or ijearly so ; so that they were 
both dreaded and despised by their com- 
rades^ who, daring and reckless as they 
were, eould never behold Hans without a 
mixed feeling of awe and disgust, Al- 
brecht was an excellent swordsman, and 
had come off victorious in several en- 
counters. There was a sort of compa- 
nionship between the pair, who were sel- 
dom separate ; and once, in an engage- 
ment, Hans bore off his wounded com- 
rade, who lay at tlie mercy of the enemy, 
after striking down all who opposed him. 
Horst^ as he received this pretended rc- 
iiuke, which was given in a bantering 
tone, smiled sareafitically^ and replied—* 

*M am no snuffling prieaft, and can* 
not look sanctified when the wine Waggon 
or a pretty wetich is near— Such an one 
as this, for instance.** 

He turned round as he spoke, and ad* 
^re&sed some impudent remark to a young 
girl who had entered the room with some 
liquor f<nr l*ie troop. She was llw host's 
daughter, a comely German lass, who 
tiad already engaged the affections of a 
young peasant in the neighbourhood. 
Hans attemped to salute her, when Al- 
brecht started up, and hurling him aside, 
threw his arm round the glrPs neck, and 
imprinted a kiss upon her Hps, when at 
the same instant he fbutid himself rudely 
seized from behind. Turning quickly 
round, he perceived a young man who 
had entered the room, and who now dealt 
him a smart buffet on the cheek. Enraged 
at this insult, the young soldier attempted 
to draw his &word^ when Hans Horst in- 
terposed. 

** Hold, cewnrade," said he, " your 
nan is unarmed* — ^wait till to-morrow and 
^ive him a fair field, like a soldier : witli 
a proper division of wind and sun.*' 

"Ay, when it pleases ye. Sirs," said 
the young man, «* I am for you where 



Ve shall think utoper to meet me. Toti 
have you choice,— either single rapier, 
rapier and dagger, back-sword, or you? 
hackbuttf there.'* 

'* My comrade will give yon the meet-, 
ing,'* said Hans eagerly. — " We will 
meet you under the oW tower in the mea- 
dow yonder, by sunrise.— What s4y ye 
Albrecht Kreutzer ?** 

" I will,*' said Albrecht sullenly, " and 
there Pll drill such an oilet-hofe in thy 
jerkin as shall teach thee to give a blow 
to one of his Highnesses h^kbutteers." 

" You will find me r.;ady," said his 
rival, cooly, as he quitted the room with 
the maiden, who with tears besought him 
to abandon his intention. 

We must leave the peasant Wilhelm 
and his love, and return to the troop, who 
were now engaged in conversing upon a 
new topic, — ^the approaching combat* Iii 
a short time, Hans Horst and Albrecht^ 
who had been in close conversation, left 
the room, taking with them tbeir haA* 
butts %nd lighted matches. 

'* Comrjuie," said the former to hia 
companion, as they gained the street, ** I 
have been thinking of a plan, by adopting 
which ye may come off scathless, and re- 
venge yourself by shooting your rival 
through the heart. Come, taste of this 
flask, 'tis a cordial for those who travel 
in the night, and has saved me from manjr 
a cold. Albrecht took Hie fkaak., whicli 
he haH emptied. 

•' Here,*' said he, giving it baclc to 
Hans, " 'tis the right schnapps ;-~but 
bow can*st thou bring me through this 
business without danger f** 

" Harkee, comrade,'^ said his compa'* 
nion, " thou knewest I am possessed of 
more knowledge than the noisy fools in 
our troop— dost thou think that knew- 
leflge was gained without trouble ?'' 

*^ I understand you not,** said Albrecht^ 
staring at the erect 'and gallant figure of 
his companion, who stalked down the 

t TheHACKBUTTwas a large match-lock» 
fifed with ft rest* Many German Hackbutteers 
were in the ptiy of the prtttcea of Europe 
from th« time of tlie likventto^of fire-anas, to 
the reign of Eli«abeth, and even later. Sit 
Walter Scott has a beautiful and graphic de*- 
Bcrtptlon of the Hackbutlecra in bis poem of 
the Laff of the Last MinttreL Speaking «tf 
Coorode and hi« band of mfrrcenarles, he says. 
They were not armed like England's ions. 
But bore the leTin-darting guns. 
Meaning the Haccbitpt, or, ta HoUiii«h»d 
and others wrote it, Haqubbut. The Ger- 
mans and Flemings form jrly excelled in t*e 
management of this heavy and unwieldy en- 
gine, Which was not generally adopted iu Eii«- 
iaod until after the inveiition of the wkcel-inek, 
which iras wound up with a key called a span- 
neft and ignitvd the powder by Ha ftlctlon in 
rapidly revolving. 
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street with a rapid pace ;— *' what mean 
ye, Hans ?" 

*' I mean," grasping liold of Albrecht 
by the cloak, — " that I would befriend 
ye : hast ever heard of a charmed gun ?" 

" Charmed !»' 

*' Ay, a charmed gun. The one Ihou 
bearest may be made so, if thy heart be 
stout." 

'* I have heard of such things," said 
Albrecht, '^ when a child ; but among 
men the story is laughed at." 

'* Ay, ay ; that which all are possessed 
of is of little value. This I would give 
thee is meant for none but the bold and 
fearless. Can'st thon procure a holy wa- 
fer or hosf, as your monk calls it 1 The 
thing before which your piowt prostrate 
themselves." 

" What would'st thou with it?" in- 
quired the astonished Albrecht. 

Haas made stand and grounded his 
hackbutt. " Simply this, comrade," said 
Jie, " I would have you place it against 
a tree, fire upon it, and as you shoot, ab- 
jure the Trinity." 

- " Never," said Albrecht, firmly, — 
^' tliou hast led me into the commission 
of many a sin ; — ay, many crimes ; my 
soul sometimes shrinks at .the remembrance 
of them — Away with thee, thou tempter^ 
and seek not to destroy my — " 

'* Pshaw ! then I*ve mistaken thee, 
Albrecht. Can the simple act of . firing 
upon that which your Englishman and 
Hollander now look upon as a piece of 
paganism, be endangering thy soul ? By 
this belt I am ashamed of thee. Guten 
nicht, faint heart," he shouldered his 
hackbutt as he spoke, and was walking 
away, when Albrecht said— 

** Stay friend Hans, a word with thee, 
I will consider of this by to-morrow.*' 

*' To-morrow, " said Hans Horst, 
sneeringlv, ^* to-morrow at snn-rise thou 
wilt hi all probability, be worms' meat ; 
for, harkee, I am one who can read the 
stars ; thy destiny is known to me ; to- 
morrow is a black day for thee ; yet 
thou may*st escape it, but the chances 
are against thy coming off harmless. 
Ingrate too, was it for this I saved thy 
life in t'other day's ruffle." 

A long pause ensued, Albrecht leant on 
his piece and mused for several moments. 

" Come," said his companion, impa- 
tiently, " have you resolved? The 
night is cold, and \ am getting chilly ; 
hfTre, take another schnapps." 

The soldier drained the proferred flask, 
but was still irresolute — ^he looked around 
him, all was dark and dreary, and no 
light appeared in sight save a pale glim- 
, mer from some sick chamber. The 
moon was hidden^ not a star was to be 



seen, and the \i^d blew in strong gust% 
which made the lighted matches of Al- 
brecht and his companion burn briskly. 

** Come, come, Albrecht Kreutzer," 
said Hans, ^' our matches are burning 
away, the night advances, and we may 
not procure a wafer." 

'' Well, as thou wilt," replied Al- 
brecht, ^' but how may we obtain the 
thing you speak of— and when obtained, 
how shall I find the heart to lift my hack- 
butt against our Lord's body ?" . 

^' Pshaw ! cease this chilclish nonsense 
comrade; 'tis folly, believe me ; I am 
one who would stand thy friend, ay, thy 
real friend, in time of need. Come, 
shake off this mummery, and follow me ; 
or, if thou wilt, return to the inn and 
rise to-morrow, a fair mark for your 
adversary, who will, perhaps, be con- 
tented if be wings you, and spoib your 
soldiership for ever. Would it not be 
a glorious thing to have the whole. place 
point thee out as the hackbutteer, the bold 
soldier, who was spoiled by the hand of 
a loggerhead peasant ? " 
. " '* By heaven, I cannot bear it I" ex- 
claimed Albrecht, '* lead on, comrade." 

''Spoken like a true son of Mars," 
cried Hans Horst, grasping the han4 of 
Albrecht, " follow me." 

During this dialogue, Albrecht, ab- 
sorbed in his own reflections, did not 
perceive the approach of two figures, 
who were advancing towards him, and 
as he and his. companion walked on 
again, followed them cautiously. 

It was not long before a light appeared 
at a little distance before them, when 
Hans slapping Albrecht on the shoulder, 
cried, ** This is lucky, comrade, yonder 
comes that we are seeking. Here is a 
fat priest coming to shrive some dying 
wretch, whose conscience pricks him at 
the last struggle ; forward, comrade, and 
seize the host from the boy who is. with 
him. Remember thy life and thy honor 
both depend upon it I" 

The next moment they came up with 
the priest, and Albrecht, springing upon 
the boy, extinguished the light ; seized 
the host, which he thrust into his bosom ; 
and then fled with his companion. After 
running to some distance, they left the 
village behind them, and Hans called to 
h's companion to stop. 

" Hast thou got it my valiant heart ?" 

** Ay," replied Albrecht, taking the 
wafer trom his bosom. 

*• Then quick, follow me to yon wood 
on the other side of this meadow ; haste, 
or we may experience interruption.'* 

Setting forward again, they stopped 
not till they had reached the middle of 
the wood, when Hans made a stand. 
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'* Now, Albrccht,'* said he, ** fix your 

Erize against yonder oak, and charge your 
ackbult." 

Albrecht did so, and as his ramrod, 
or ** scouringe sticke,'* as it was then cal- 
led, rung in the barrel, Hans contem- 
plated faim with a look of savage exulta- 
tion. 

*• Ram home," said he, '* ram home ! 
you will never charg^e for a bolder shot l** 

Albrecht retumea his ramrod, and after 
priming his piece, prepared his match. 
At this moment voices were heard. 

** Quick," said Hans, ** up with your 
target, and the thing will be done in an 
instant : you can fasten the wafer against 
the tree with your dagger." 

Albert thrust his dagger through the 
host and stuck it against a huge oak, 
then retreating a few paces, he placed his 
rest in the ground, and laid his hackbutt 
upon it. 

'« Why dost thou hesitate, comrade V* 
said Horst, perceiving him irresolute, 
*' dost thou fear the shot ? — draw your 
trigger and fire." 

" 1 cannot," replied Albrecht, in a 
faulteriug tone, *' the host appears to 
move — a cloud floats before mine eyes, 
the fiend himself seems to look at me from 
the tree. Oh! Hans Horst, I cannot 
shoot." 

"Ah! ah! ah! ahl" laughed Hans, 
'' fool ! pitiful minion I I renounce thee 
as my friend ; to-morrow the peasant 
Wilhelm's hand will remove thee from 
my sight, thou chicken hearted Kind !" 

'' But," said Albrecht, attemptug to 
speak. 

'* Answer me not," said his compa- 
nion, '« I will not listen to thee, thou 
heartless slave. Can this act endanger 
thy soul ? If so, what think ye is pre- 
pared for those, (and they are thousands) 
who believe not in the monkish mystery ? 
The man whose eyes are open laughs at 
such mummery !" 

" But the words thou wouldst have me 
repeat, I cannot utter them." 

" Pshaw ! pitiful fool I" cried Hans, 
'^I took thee for a man of sense and 
courage ; away, I know thee now !" 

" Nay, nay, reproach me not, I'll fire 
at once," — and he levelled his hackbutt 
at the host. Voices were again heard, 
and a rustling among the leaves and 
brushwood at a little distance. 

'* Quick, quick," said Hans, " 'BatH il 
ferro mentre e caldo,"* as the Italian has 
it,— fire l" 

At that moment, Albrecht^s finger 
pressed the trigger 

We have before mentioned that Albrecht 
and his companion were tracked by two 



persons. These were RuprechtSteinbergen 
and the Serjeant, Ernest Freylinghauson^ 
who fearing that Hans was endeavouring tO 
persuade Albrecht to revenge himself- in 
some secret manner, had stolen from the 
inn and followed them unperceived. As 
they approached Albrecht and his. com- 
panion, they could hear, though but indis** 
tinctly, that Horst was exerting his influ<i 
ence over him. Resolving to discover 
the plot, 'the Serjeant and Ruprecht 
followed at their heels, though with 
great caution, when, on a sudden, they 
perceived Albrecht spring lipon the boy 
who carried the host. Tliis act con- 
firmed their worst fears, for Ruprecht, 
who was an old soldier, guessed the 
reason of the sacriligeous robbery. 

*' By heaven," exclaimed he, " Horst 
will work his ruin, I foretold that he 
would .be the death of one of our troop 
before long. The villain too, to seek to 
destroy our comrade's soul ; forward, 
Serjeant, and let us warn the mad boy 
of his danger." 

*' With all my heart,** said the Ser- 
jeant. 

'* Hark ! I hear their footsteps, to the 
right, forward." 

They both ran with all speed in the 
same direction as Albrecht and Horst had 
fled, and perceived through tlie gloom 
that they were crossing the meadow. 

'* They are making for yon wood," 
said Ruprecht, " hasten, or it may be 
too late." 

Quickening their pace, they reached 
the wood, and as they entered it, they 
distinctly heard the rustling of the bran- 
ches in the direction which Hans and 
his companion had taken, when on a 
sudden the sound ceased, and they had 
now nothing to guide them. They ad- 
vanced cautiously, when the voices of 
two persona were heard apparently in 
altercation. 

" That is the voice of Hans," said the 
Serjeant, " I know his wild laugh too^" 

At this moment a bright flash illumined 
the forest, and tlie report of a hackbutt 
rung through its deepest recesses ; it was 
followed by a number of reports in quick 
succession, and then a loud peal of wild 
and unearthly laughter was borne on the 
night wind, and caught up by a thousand 
echoes. 

'^ Heaven shield us !" ejaculated the 
Serjeant— ^^ it is too late. What horrid 
laugh was that?" 

" Hark !" said Ruprecht—" 'lis the 
fiend exulting over his victim. Do'st thou 
not hear that faint cry of disliess— that 
sound of strnggling? It has ceased — 
back ! back ! if ye would not look upon 
the fiend himself!" 
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The BMJMOt and hk Mnipwlon pfe- 
c(aimi0l]r retraated, wid r^«diibi£ (be inn, 
MlAtad thft vbole ta their comrades. The 
vild Ule sprMd tbronf h the village^ which 
eoDtimied in a «Ute of alarm until the 
nomiDg, when at suo-riie aeveral of the 
troop proceeded to the forests in the hope 
of diacovering something which might tell 
ihem^ the fate of their riuh comrade. After 
a abort search, they discovered the body 
of A man clad in the dress of their troop, 
but the features were too horribly muti- 
lated to enable them to discern anv traces 
of humanity. His haekbutt had hurtt to 
pieces ! and every charge on his ban* 
daiier had exploded ! His dagger was 
stuck in a treo-at about twelve paces from 
the body, but the host was no where to 
be seen . The mutilated corse was all that 
remained of the daring and ill-fated Al^ 
bre^bt* Hans, the shrewdy subtle, bully 
Hans, was never seen again !. 

J.Y.A V, 

MUSIC. 
(For the Olio,) 

tort la th« wlodlnsa of a tI»1oii*8 mase ) 
Duped often by madPaney's wandering blase ) 
Uncertain whether on thii world's lowiph^re, 
Or httrried forward in a wild career, 
To wliere light spirlte float their aerial way. 
And drop love-tokens to the thoughts that stray 
From dull mortality's small measured plain, 
To view delighted the celestial train j 
Wond*ring if where I trod was earth or hsaven, 
Or some new region ftesh to mortals given }•— 
One summer's eve I Uy, and watch*d the flight 
Imagination wildly took towards the reahaa of 
Ught. 

A nymph came smiling on tlia southern brsese. 
Hymning a melody among the trees, 
That waved their verdure as she glided b7« 
fieauteous and radiant as the summer sky. 
As though a willing homage Ihey would pay 
To the kind fair one, who had bid them play i 
And, as her step beat softly on the earth. 
All nature seemM to list with heavenly mirth, 
tthe sang I— the venom'd snake forgot his prey. 
And waved his folds towards the magic lay ) 
The roaring savage hush'd his horrid yell, 
And» moved to rapture, on the still earth fell ; 
The timid fawn drew near, and bent his head 
Towards the sweet sounds from her lips that 

sped } 
E'en Insects crawl'd to listen to the swell 
Of fairy dbauni, that on the ether fell } 
While ev*ry feather 'd traveller through the sky. 
Within the hearing, came, and listened nigh. 
And, having learnt the song, then warbled it 

on high 1 

But soon she took a pipe and breathM a sound, 
Which loud, yet gently beautiful, was found j 
And, aa it thrUl'd along terrestrial space. 
It moved to harmony man's mingled race: 
The infant chucliled in the nurse^a arms» 
And as it beard seem'd raptur'd with Its 

charms }. 
The maiden's heart aeem'd melted into love, 
As the fond cadence danced along the grove j 
While the strong youth, with fire in his soul, 
Gave all his powers up to its soft controul j 
And all the man seem'd, augel-like, to rise, 
Some on the strain, towards the UstcniBg 



The hotfy sacra felt yovnget'il ^ the taiK, 
As aU seems pallid 'neath the pale laced moon ^ 
Then round the hilts and o'er the turf tt quir'd. 
The young were soften'd, and the old were fir'd} 
All felt as borne into anoithcr world. 
So aweel the cnehantlog love-spun Bot«a 
around their glad ears curled 1 

TiM strain delightful echoed through the air, 
Sooth'd the fevered soul, and calm'd to sleep 

Despair} 
Madness erased raving, as the numbjers came 
With healing balsams to the mental frame j 
Orlef felt ber sonrowa soften Into peaoe. 
And att tha giwwlng p«ngs of mem*ry cMse % 
Hope bent her ear. and ca\>ght liha qnav#riQg 

sound. 
And leaclv'd the heart In one enraptured 

bound I 
J0y then came smIlitg.aBdaltanedtbetheiight 
To Join the concert which the nympb had 

brought t 

Mor did the passions Arom }ta lafloeoeo iy. 
But all came lingering the charmer nigh : 
Fenr censed to tremble, and, admiring, stood 
Bathed In the vigour of the air-borne flood ; 
Hate felt his malice kindly charmed away j 
And Anger smlled,and badehisfrownago play; 
asvenge beard •' mercy I" whlsper'd In the 

And from his hand the polson»d weapon fell; 
Lust found his rage evaporate in air. 
And Cruelty shed tears of pity there) 
While pity felt a heavenly influence by, 
And from her bosom came her kindliest sigh j 
Young Love came softly on the tender lay, 
And found Into the soul a ready way,— 
And aU, madeb^»py, sang his joyous away ! 

And now the nymph had ceased to bless man- 
kind, . , 
And floated upwards on the norntng wind : 
When, lo 1 man's mimicry began to shape 
All sorts of things, to try lilce notes to make 
To those she blewj— a^t *oon a numerous 

crowd ^ , . 

Blew their mock melody both long aad load ; 
But some, not happy in the tuneful art. 
Bad form'd their instrumeoU too shrill and 

sharp. 
Others had made them utter notes ao wide 
As drown'd in clamour aU th« sound beside i 
And, as the noisy discord Jarr'd along, 
Bage ran with Fury round the madden'd 

throng J , . 

The clanging cymbals, and. tha clarion k«d. 
Fixed to the slaughter tbc-fiend-drlven crowd, 
While the deep drum iu death-note shouted 

far. 
Smothering In blood-toned noise the miseries 
of war! 

While battle-^rumpeU echoed o'er the plain. 
And bellowing cannons shook the rolling mam ; 
Peace fled the horrors of the raging fight . 
And happier minstrels Join'd her disUnt flight. 
The Under viol, the aoflt-breathlng flute, 
The sweet toned hautboy, and the love-lorn 

lute, ^ ^ 

Sigh'd their delicious music to the aftr, 
And brought the nymph to wait a Ustenei 

there 1 
In every land their presence pleasure gave. 
Like Uie first sun-beam on the morning wave. 
Tinging with happy strealis the mental sea. 
And bidding happier hours and hopes to be: 
Vice fled th« soft seraphic Uy apace. 
And lovely Virtue took her vacant place j 
Heaven look'd on smiling, and the nympa 

came down, 
And starop'd the tuneful l^Wtrume^^shei^own. 
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WATER CRBSSBS AND TUSSR 

CRIERS. 

(For the OHo.) 

Okb generation passeth away and ano- 
ther riseth in its stead ! Faces, ; places, 
callings, puisnits change. The smithies 
and dangour of GUtspnr Street, and Buc* 
lersbnry— the doings at Artillery Place, 
and the Armoury*— (he pithy sayings in 
Archers' Court and the Butts, are consen* 
taneonsly passed awa^, and. '* like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a 
wreck ^or rack) bdiind,** '* save and ex- 
cept *• me ** tender, hard-ship,** the old, 
face-painted hulk, that lies on the water 
off the Tower, in defiance of the tall bully 
which stands as a monument of mercy to 
the inhabitants of Monument Yard. 

If ffrass is not sufi'ered to crow m the 
Royu Exchange, and grasshoppers are 
no more heard chhrping to the sound of 
Bow-BeU»-*we are at least refreshed by 
other sounds, and treated and saluted 
every morning with eatable grass which 
the common herds care little for,— u^a/er- 
eremet, fresh and green, " iyro bunches 
a penny I*' These stomachic, broad-^ 
leaved vegetables are in such requisition, 
that beds are raised of them, in successive 
snppfies in all seasons. There is a gusta- 
tive rage for them with the citizens who 
cui nmnch ^em with their rolb and muf- 
fins without Che fear of gulping spawn, 
and the dread of hereafter oeing troubled, 
like many civic aldermen^ with wolves in 
their human chests. But this patent-like 
convenience has defranchised and driven 
the old-fashioned countryman, and the 
neat thin old woman, with their bunches 
in their baskets, and their natural, bird- 
like cries, out of the pale of intellect and 
office. Like the cresses, a new race of 
reporters hath sprung up, in the half- 
grown persons of girls who are neither 
tidy nor civil, but who are seedlings in 
the beds of humanity ; for it is a rare cir- 
cumstance to see one of these creatures 
without the balance of comfort,-*a^baby, 
hanging by a thread of life in her* arms. 
The *• Cress Purveyor General," that 
writes poems in behalf of his vegetating 
bads, should organize the female corps by 
an early drill, and set them off in decent 
apparel and with comely countenances — 
their cries should be left fo their hard-fated 
inlknts, and they should sing a* round' 
of old Purcell's or Fenton's Gavot. Leav- 
ing humour out of the question, as Mr. 
Martin is about filt*iing the metropolitan 
water, and Mr. Williams endeavouring 
to sub-Bmate our ways and bye-ways, 
since mutations are every where visibley 
something really mi^iit be done efi'ectu- 
ally to serve the venc|ers of cresses, both 



to Improve their coDditSoD> thek caHlng, 
and Ineir green-grocery. , P. 



THE DELUGE. 

WRfTTBy AVTSa VISWIKOMABTlN^aSPLSlf- 
»U> XNOBAVINO QV TBB SAMB SVBJBX^T. 

(Forihe OUqO 

In eloadlest grandeur roM the sastern «ui 
0*er Uie youvg world, £resk Arom its Maker*! 

nandfl, 
And through the vault of heaven took Ua way, 
Oiyiog fair promlne of a day aa fair 
As that which had preceded it. lUosive hope, 
Already iu the aoath there oomea a dloud 
Big with the AUloff raiUir— It spreads o'ur all. 
Throwing Its sickly piaotLe o'er the son. 
StUl darker comes the gloom--aad then one 

drop, 
Ooe large, hot drop, MJa on the son-parched 

earth. 
And now in pouring torrents falls the rala i 
The thunder rolls along In sullen roar : 
In forms fantastic darta the Urid glare 
Of the fork*d lightning, Nightfall comes, and 

still 
The waters fall In thicker, heavier masses } 
TIU the earth (like a gorged leech) refuses to 

absorb 
More of the rainy torrent t With a horrid roar 
The mighty oceans, which had hitherto 
Been pent within the bowels of the earth. 
Bush upward wi4i an overwheteing force. 
The channels whieh had hitherto confined 
The mlAhty seas, are swept beyond tbelr 

bounds. 
The rain from Heaven's wlndows->the water 
From the deep channels of the rolling sea— 
The landspringa flowing upward from the 

earth- 
All mingling in one vast, one fierce design, 
Qova the varied ground I 

The inhabitants, 
(They who bad mot:ked at Noah, and who had 

SCOflfiMl 

At aU his warnings and bis prophecies) bow 

tremble, 
And with a dread of the impending danger. 
Seek the high places, and the loftiest hUls ; 
But gradually stiU the waters rifle, 
And sUU ponoe them. 

Mark yon wretched group, 
Vho up the lofty mouataln are ascending : 
The hoary headed grandsire scarcely able 
To move the upward path— the helpless chil- 
dren 
Shrieking and clinging to the affrighted pa- 



And to the very topmost ridge they new 
Rave reached-^yet still the unrelenting tide 
Pursues them, and now wets their sandals. 
With a feeble cry the aged grandsire from 
Bis place Is swept ) is swept away for ever 1 
The horric shriek, which bursU from the aur- 

vlvors. 
Is heard through all the storm and war of the 
Fierce elements— Andf next, the mother Is 
By one huge wave hurrd Into the abyss 1 
While the survlvina parent gases on, 
(Sunk in a frightful stupor) with the look 
Of vacant apathy— while the poor Infants cl 
To him with a tenacity, which ae yet 
Bflfflss the yawning wave* 

But, lo I appears, 
Sailing o'er tops of mountains and ofhllla 
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fin Mlemn grandeur, *wkd the dea/eolug roar 
Of wares, and wlodi, and human beings 

mingled,} 
Noah't weU built ark, and near the lofty 

mountain, 
(Where stand the father with his children 

stiU,) 
It sails along, and nearer still approaches. 
Hope— hope of safety, once again revives 
Within his breast. His eyes with agonising 
EzpeeUtlon naware kindled— he shouts, 
And vigorously strives to make his cries 
Heard by the inmates of the roUiog ark j 
But vain are all bis effort*— or unheard. 
Or worse— unheeded, are his ravings passed I 
The ark sweeps by in suUen nu^esty. 
And soon is gone far from his sight ot voice* 
Oh, Ood ! to see the sudden change which 

romee 
Now o'er his pallM fiice— the change from hope 
To black and horrible despair— bis face 
Now wears a horrid cloud— It is too much 
To bear-'his tottering reason is overturned. 
And frenzy lelslng him, with sudden spring 
Be grasps his frighted children, and no longer 
Waiting for the approaching tide^ he leaps 
Headlong with them into the horrid deep. 

£• F« 



THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER ; 

OR, TBB 

LADY IN THE SACQUE. 
(Continved from page SSS.J- 

Herb General Browne stopped, and 
wiped from his brow the cold perspiration 
with which the recollection of his horrible 
vision bad covered it. 

** My lord,"ji8aid he, '* 1 am no cow- 
ard. 1 have Wen in all the mortal dan- 
gers incidental to mv profession, and 1 
may truly boast, that no man ever saw 
Richard Browne dishonour the sword he 
wears ; but in these horrible circumstan- 
ces, under the eyes, and, as it seemed, 
almost in the grasp of an incamatiou of an 
evil spirit, all firmness forsook me ; — I 
sank back in a swoon, as very a victim to 
panic terror as ever was a village girl. 
Mow long I lay in this condition fcannot 
pretend to guess. 

'^ But I was roused by the castle clock 
striking one, so loud that it seemed as if 
it were in the very iroom. It was some 
time before I dar&l open my eyes, lest 
they should again encounter the horrible 
spectacle. When, however, I summoned 
courage to look up, she was no longer 
visible. My first idea was to pull my 
bell, wake the servants, and remove to a 
garret or hay-loft, to be ensured against a 
second visitation. Nay, I will confess the 
truth, that my resolution was altered, not 
by tlie shame of exposing myself, but by 
the fear that, as the bell-cord hung by the 
chimney, I might, in makiB| my way to 
it, be again cross^ by the fiendish hag, 
who» I figured to myself, might be stul 



lurking about some comer of the apart, 
ment. 

" I will not pretend to describe what 
hot and cold fever-fits tormented me for 
the rest'ofthe night, through broken sleep, 
weary vigils, and that dubious state which 
forms the neutral ground between them. 
An hundred terrible objects appeared to 
haunt me, till day-light appeared, when 
I rose from my bed, ill in health, and hu- 
miliated in mind. I was ashamed of my- 
self as a man- and a soldier, and still more 
so, at feeline my own extreme desire to 
escape from tne Imunted apartment, which 
however, conquered all other con«dera- 
tions ; so that, huddling on my clothes 
with the most careless haste, I made my 
escape from your lordships's mansion, to 
seek in the open air some relief to my ner- 
vous system, shaken as it was by this hor- 
rible rencounter with a visitant, for such 
I must believe her, from the odier world. 
Your lordship has now heard the cause of 
my discomposure, and of my sudden de- 
sire to leave your hospitable castle. In 
other places l" trust we may often meet ; 
but God protect me from ever spending a 
second night under that roof !" 

Strange as the generars tale was,^ he 
spoke with such a deep air of conviction,, 
tnat it cut short all the usual commenta- 
ries which are made on such stories. Lord 
Woodville never once asked him if he was 
sure he did not dream of the apparition- 
On the contrary, he seemed deeply im- 
pressed with the |ruth and reality of what 
he had heard ; and, after a considerable 
pause, regretted, with much appearance 
of sincerity, that his earlv friend should, 
in his house, have sufi^ered so severely. 

** I am the more sorry for your pain, 
my dear Browne," he continued, '* that 
it is the unhappy, though most unexpect- 
ed, result of an experiment of my own. 
You must know, that for my grandfather 
and father's time, at least, the apart- 
ment which was assigned to you last night 
had been shut on account of reports tTiat 
it was disturbed by supernatural sights and 
noises. When I came, a few weeks 
since, into possession of the estate, I 
thought the accommodation, which the 
castle afibrded for my friends, was net 
extensive enough to permit the inha- 
bitants of md invisible world to retain 
possession of a comfortable sleeping apart- 
ment. I therefore caused the Tapestried 
Chamber, as we call it, to be opened, 
and lihad such new articles of furniture 
placed in it as became the more modern 
times. Yet as the opinion that the room 
was haunted very strongly prevailed among 
the domestics, and was also known in the 
neighbourhood and to many of mv friends, 
I feared some prejudice might be enter-. 
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tained by the first occapant of the Tapes- 
tried Chamber^ which might tend to re- 
vive the evil report whieh it had laboured 
under^ and so disappoint my purpoee of 
rendering it an useful part of the house. 
I must confess, my dear Browne, that your 
opportune arrival yesterday, seemea the 
most favourable for me to remove the un- 
pleasant rumours which attached to the 
room, since your courage was indubitable, 
and your mind free of any pre-occupation 
on the subject. I could not, therefore, 
have chosen a more fitting subject for my 
experiment." 

** Upon my life," said General Browne, 
somewhat hastily, *' I am mfinitel^ oblig- 
ed to your lordship i— very particularly 
indebted indeed. I am likely to remem- 
ber for some time the consequences of the 
experiment, as your lordship is pleased to 
call it." 

** Nay, now you are unjust, my dear 
friend,'* said Lord Woodville. '« You 
have only to reflect for a single moment, 
in order to be convinced that I could not 
augur the possibility of the pain to which 
you have been so unhappily exposed. I 
was yesterday morning a complete sceptic 
on the subject of supernatural appearances. 
Nay, I am sure that had I told you what 
was said about that room^ those very re- 
ports would have induced you, by your 
own choice, to select it for accommoda- 
tion. It was my misfortune, perhaps my 
error, but really cannot be termed my 
fault, that you have been afflicted so 
strangely." 

^' Strangely indeed T* said the general, 
resuming his good temper ; " and I ac- 
knowledge that I have no right to be of- 
fended with you for treating me like what 
I used to thmk myself-— a man of some 
firmness and courage. But I see my post 
horses are arrived, and I must not detain 
your lordship from your amusement.** 

" Nay, my old friend,** sud Lord 
Woodville, " since you cannot stay with 
us another day« which, indeed, I can no 
longer urge, give me at least hadf an hour 
more. You used to love pictures, and I 
have a gallery of p'Drtrsdts, some of them 
by Vandyke, representing ancestry to 
whonuthis property and castle formerly 
belonged. I think that sevj^fal of them 
will strike you as possessing merit. 

General Browne accepted the invitation, 
though somewhat unwillingly ; and fol- 
lowed Lord Woodville through several 
rooms, into a Ion? gallerjr hung with pic* 
tures, which the latter pointed out to his 
guest, telling the names, and giving some 
account of the personages whose portraits 
present themselves in progression. They 
were, indeed, of the kmd which are 
usually found in an old family gallery^ 



Here, was a cavalier who bad ruined Uie 
estate in;.the royal. cause; (here, a fine 
lady, who had reinstated it by contract- 
ing a match with a wealthy round-head.! 
Tnerej hung a gallant who had been in 
danger for corresponding with the exiled 
eourt at Saint Germain's ; here, one who 
had taken aims for William at the revo- 
lution \ and, there, a third that had threw 
his weight alternately into the scale of 
whisr and tory. 

• While Lord Woodville was cramming^ 
these words into his guest's ear, ^' against 
the stomach of his sense,** they gained the 
middle of the gallery, when he beheld 
General Browne suddenly start, and as- 
sume an attitude of the utmost surprise, 
not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were 
caught and suddenly riveted by a portrait 
of an old lady in a sacque, the'fashionable 
dress of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

** There she is !" he exclaimed, ** there 
she is, in form and features, though infe- 
rior in demoniac expression to the accursed 
hag who visited me last night.** 

'^ If that be the case,** said the young 
nobleman, " there can remain no longer 
any doubt of the horrible reality of your 
apparition. That is the picture of a 
wretched ancestress of mine, of whosQ 
crimes a black and fearful catalogue is 
recorded in a family history in my char* 
ter-chest. The recital of 'them wouM be 
too horrible ; h is enough to say, that in 
yon fatal apartment incest and unnatural 
murder were committed. I will restore h 
to the solitude to whieh my ancestors had 
consigned it ;. and never shall any one, so 
long as I can prevent it, be exposed to a 
repetition of the supernatural horrors 
which could shake such courage as 
yours." 

Thus the friends, who had met with 
such glee, parted in a very different mood ^ 
Lord Woodville to command the Tapes- 
tried Chamber- to be unmantled, and the 
door built up ; and Goieral Browne to 
seek in some less beautiful country, for- 
eetfulness of the painful night which he 
had passed in Woodville Castle. 

The Keeptakt. 

MAHOMET THE IMPOSTOR. 

Thx following curious particulars of 
the personal character of this celebrated 
impostor are derived from a *' Descrip- 
tion of Musulman Records in the Cabinet 
of the Due de Blacas ;** recently publish- 
ed by M. Reinaud, of the King*s Library, 
at Paris. 
Mahopiet Was naturally gay, affable, 
J i. 1. .... ^^ listened 
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pattenlly to erery Mr ; and, to tuethe 
expretsioa of his hiatorkiia» wlien he was 
ia coapany, he was nevei the first to 

His domestic ostaMishinent was simple, 
modest ; in short, like that of a private 
individual. Dates and water w«re the 
food moat frequently used ; aud some- 
timet two months would elapse without 
ihB lighting of a a. fire. Mahomet darned 
his own stockings, mended his own clothes, 
swept his own room, and waited on him- 
aslf. 

He constantly muntained forty peracms 
at his own ekpense. Whatever they 
asked, he never refused ; so that more 
tjian once it happened to hun to be in want 
of the necessaries of life. 6od,--'-<again to 
use the words of his historians,<x-ofi^red 
him the keys of all the treasures of the 
earth ; but he declined tiiem. 

The feeling which Mahomet was the 
l««st able to control, especially towards 
the latter part of his life, was the love of 
women. That .taste, and a liking for 
perfumes, were, after ambition, his two 
nding passioos. '^ Two things," he him - 
nlf said, " attract and excite me— >women 
and perfumes : these two things recreated 
me, and render me more disposed to 
prayer." 

Mahomet married about adosen women, 
not rec^ning slaves. At his death he 
Idft niike of them. This was an evident 
violation of the precept which he had 
himself established, ana which fixed die 
number of wives at four. But in his cha* 
racter of a prophet he pretended to be ex- 
empted from me eommon law. He af- 
fected to say, that all the prophets who 
had preceded, him had acted in the same 
manner. The truth is, that whether we 
regard his own life, or certain passages in ' 
the Alcoran, it is manifest that he placed 
(tovereign happiness in sensual pleasures. 

Mahomet was very zealous for his 
friends. He loved to serve them with the 
same ardour with which they served bidi ; 
which was in his eyes .the surest method 
of attaching them to his cause. But in 

Eroportion as he was disposed to serve his 
'lends, was he implacable towards his 
enemies. If any one interposed an obsta- 
cle to his designs, he gave himself up to 
excessive resentment; fire, poison, — ^hc 
stuck at nothing. In this respect he shar- 
ed the vindictive feelings of his country- 
men ; and he did not b%in to manifest any 
greainess of soul, until the firm establish- 
ment of his power had placed him above 
these horrible atrocities. 

Mahomet treated religion as a political 
means of arriving at his ends. On every 
occaston he made heaven speak. Thus, 



by the aisUtaooei ol ^ Akoran alone, 
we may form a notion of the most imp^or* 
tant epochs of his life. He never failed 
to givejlo all his proceedings a religious 
diaracter. The Musulmans^ in order to 
express die extreme attention of Mahomet 
to every ^ing which related to the Dei^, 
say, that even wlien he looked down on 
the earth, his reflections were on heaven. 
By such devices he insfored an enthu- 
siaun among Ins companions, of which it 
is diiBcuU to find a second instance. When 
he cleansed hima^, his disciples took the 
water which had washed away his fillh, 
and respectfully drank it; when be ex- 
pectorated, they swallowed his saliva; 
when he cut his hair, they eagerly col- 
leOed the fragments* In speaking of this 
subject, an idolater of Mecca, who had 
witnesEed the splendour of the Cnsars of 
Constantinople, and that of the Cosroes of 
Persia, declared that no king had ever 
been so respected, that no prince had ever 
enj(»red such an empire, as Mahomet 

Lii. GaM- 

AN ACCOUNT OF THB 1;NIVBRS1TT OF 
LUTDBN. 

This bstitution took its rise from that 
glorious period of its history, the ever me- 
morable siege it sustained when Holland 
was about to shake off the Spanish yoke ; 
an event upon which its inhabitants still 
dwell with ^pleasure, and in relating the 
particulars of which, I have several limes 
seen the glow of a generous enthusiasm 
illuiuinate the most inanimate countenance. 
The people were reduced to eat the leaves 
of trees, as well as horses, dogs, leather, 
■ and every other animal substance within 
their reach, a pestilence carried off more 
than half the inhabitants; and in this 
dreadful extremUy, the besiegers calling 
on Ihe town to surrender, the latter ap- 
peared on the walls, and declared they 
would each of them first cut off his left 
arm for provision, and fight with his right. 
The governor wrote to the | Prince of 
Orange, that, without help from him, or 
from heaven, they could not resist two 
days longer. 

At tbw crisis, the wind providentially 
changed, and blew in such a direction, 
thai the Spanish army, fearing a flood, 
made a precipitate retreat,g| People im- 
mediately flocked into the town on every 
side, and saved some hundreds of famish- 
ed wretches, who, in the churches, were 
returning thanks to heaven for their deli- 
verance—Here anew distress occurred : 
many of the poor creatures, too eager in 
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er^kUyiog their crafing appMileB^ feU 
down deftd on the spot, to that the nuagis- 
tratos were obliged^ for some time^ to re- 
gulate the quantity of food for each per- 
son. 

The day after this signal deliveranee, 
the Prince of Orange went to Leyden, to 
express .his admiration of the inhabitants' 
behaviour. What an interview must that 
have been I He gave them their option^ 
whither to be for a time exempt from cer- 
tain taxes^ or to have an Univeornty found- 
ed in their town. Thejr wisely chose the 
latter, and have ever since derived much 

£rofit from it—Such was the origin of 
■eyden. N. N. 

SIR THOMAS M0fiS*S APOTHBGHS. 

The learned Sir Thomas More^ who 
succeeded Cardinal Wolsey as Lord Hi^h 
Chancellor of England, was so dear in 
the performance of Uie duties *' of his 
great office^** that when liis sons com- 
plained how little they could gain under 
his adminifitratioirof (he law, he replied, 
"I will do justice to all, and thereby 
leave you a blessing*" He was so scru- 
pulously conscientious, that no subpoena 
was granted but what he saw, and no 
order but what be perused. Nor could 
the King or Queen corrupt hun, or the 
whole Church in convocation fasten any 
charge upon him that might stain hia 
integrity. He uttered eight apothegms, 
viz :— Ist. The world is undone by look- 
ing OH things at a distance, ^d. To 
aim at honour on earthy is to set a coat 
of arms over a prison gate. 3rd. He that 
is covetous when he is old, is like a 
thief that steals when ho n going to the 
gallows. 4th. The greatest punishment 
in this world, were to have our own de- 
sires. 5th. We go to hell with more 
pains than we might go to heaven with. 
6th. The more we have of any thing 
but riches, the bettor we are. 7th, Who 
would not send his alms to heaven ? who 
would not seud his estate whither he is to 
be banished himself 7 8th^ When any 
one was calumnious in his presence, he 
he would say, '* let any man think as he 
pleaseth, I like this room well." He 
wished to behold three tliin^ established 
in Christendom-^lst, A universal peace. 
2ndly, A uniform system of religion ; and, 
3rdl^, A reformation rather of lives than 
religion. This great, learned, and vir* 
tuous man was beheaded in 1585/during 
the reign of Henry VIII, for refusing to 
take the oath of sppremacy and succes- 
sion ; which his eneinies connected with 
some otlier charges against the ambition 
of his cruel master, which were construed 
as high treason. 



ORlOIir OF TRB NAHB OP BUSKINS. 

The historical description by J. M. 
Leighton, to the view of Erskine House, 
one of the illustrations comprised in the 
5th part of the " Picturesque Views on 
the River Clyde," gives the fallowing 
as said to be 'the triulitio.n with respect 
to the origin of the name of Erskine. In 
the reign of Malcolm the Second, a Scot, 
who killed with his own Enrique, a Danish 
general at the battle of Munhill, cut off 
his head, and with it and the bloody 
dagger presented himself to the King. 
Exhibiting the trophies of his feat, he 
said, in Celtic^ '* Eris Skyne," alluding 
to the head and dagger ; adduig, in the 
same language^ *'I intend to perform 
still greater actions than I have yet 
done.*" The King, in memory of the 
action, bestowed upon him the name of 
Erskine, and assigned, for his armorial 
bearing, a hand holding; a dagger, with 
the.motto, • I pense plus,* which is still 
the crest and motto or the family. 

TRB AUTHORBSS OP C(SLEBS AND TBB 
L8G OP MUTTON. 

When the authoress of Coelebs visited 
Bath, in my boyhood, she dealt out her 
charities with christian benevolence, and 
disregarded the ostentatious display which 
IS too much in vogue with many who let 
the right hand know what is done by the 
left. The following authentic anecdote, 
however singular, is an interesting illus- 
tration of her excellent character. A poor 
woman who had just lain in, receiving her 
charity^ she bought a leg of mutton, and, 
for temporary convenience, wrapped it in 
a cloth and put it in her muff. While 
hastening to her visit, she slipped off the 
pavement in Queen Square, and let the 
meat fall out of her muff — on which a 
man passing by, cried out, " Ah I my 
good lady, you have dropped your left 
fegr* The lady in question, not in the 
least disconcerted, put the joint again into 
the furry recess, remarking, *' My witty 
man, you will not reprove me when you 
find it at home for your ^Ufife "'■^It was 
the woman's husband. P. 



SEALS ANdTsIGNETS. 

Thb use of these articles is referable in 
the east to a remote antiquity. The 
Musulmans trace it up to Adam iiimself ; 
it is plain from the Bible that they were 
employed in Eg3rpt in the time of Joseph . 
It is at present universal throughout the 
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east^ and is a lubstitute for the sigaature: 
whether a document be signed or not^ the 
seal makes it valid. It was so amongst 
the ancients : the Latin word signare, is 
from signum, a sign or figure^ which 
Greek and Roman seals mostly bore. 

Mahomedan princes now commonly 
use several seals^ of different dimensions^ 
and for different purposes* Mahomet 
vaed but one ; his nrst signet merely bore 
the words Resool AUahj or '* the Apostle 
of God/* to which he afterwards added 
his own name. His successors were 
equally simple with himself in the ma- 
nagement of their correspondence. M. 
Reinaud quotes from D'Herbelot an anec- 
dote of Omar> who being told, whilst he 
was employed in building a wall round 
Medina, that a governor had maltreated 
the people of his province, took up a brick 
and wrote upon it: '* Put a stop to the 
complaints made against you, or quit your 
government." This laconic style was not 
adhered to in subsequent times ; we are 
told of some of the race of Genghiz Khan 
writing letters to western sovereigns,whicb 
were from two to nine feet long; and 
8herif-ed-din, ra-his life of Timur, speaks 
of a letter from that prince to the Sultan 
of Egypt, seventy cubits in length. 

The investiture of authority was de- 
noted by the delivery of a seal in the 
earliest as in modem times. In the middle 
ages, the descendants of Genghiz Khan 
received, on ascendins the throne^ a seal 
from the emperor of China, the impression 
of which is seen in the letters of those 
princes to Philip the Fair. 

Further ; the seal sometunes served as 
a pledge for the fulfilment of engagements 
and promises. To give one's seal to anj 
one, signified an entire submission to his 
directions. This use of a seal was once 
made by a brother of the Caliph Haroun 
al-Rasliid, towards a person to «rhom he 
owed some money ; and the same was 
done by a. Turkoman prince in Mesopo- 
tamia, named Elghazi, towards a prisoner 
to whom he had promised life. 6y a ne- 
cessary consequence, the seal has become 
a symbol of friendship. We read id 
JoinviUe, that during the time that St. 
Louis was in Palestine, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, wii^ng to pay court to the 
holy king, sent him his signet. These 
are the expressions of Joinviile : *^ Le 
Vieux de la Montague envoya au roi sou 
anel qui estoit de moult fin or, Ik ou son 
nom estait ecrit, et li manda que par son 
anel responsoit-il le roi, que dez-Iors il 
vouloit qu'ils fussent tons un." 

Independent of these customs, adapted 
to the real wants of man, there existed 
others altogether different. It is well 
known that the ancients sometimes placed 



poison under the. collet of their rings, to 
use upon occasion. Hannibal, persecuted 
by the implacable hatred of the Romans^ 
thus caused his own death. The Musul- 
mans, notwithstanding their well known 
religious scruples, have more than once 
had recourse to this expedient. We read 
in oriental history, that the chief of the 
illustrious bouse of the Barmecides, under 
tiie first caliphs of Bagdad, always carried 
about poison in hb signet. Two cen- 
turies later, a Musulman prince- on the 
frontiers of India poisoned himself in the 
same manner. 

. In the last place, signets were used in 
divination, and to obtain all the wonderful 
effects which were accustomed to be at- 
tributed to the occult sciences. 

The first Roman emperors had a sort 
of superstitions reverence for the signet of 
Augustus, and preserved itmost carefully.' 
It being lost by Galba, the circumstance 
was regarded as in the highest degree' 
ominous. It was the same with the signet 
of Mahomet: the caliph Osman having 
let it fall into a well, the consternation 
was universal ; the year in which this 
event happened was called " the year of 
the loss of the ring ;** and subsequently it 
was discovered to be a presage of the 
disasters which soon after befel Islamism.' 
The emperor Adrian had a ring upon 
which his motto was engraved, and with 
which he connected his existence ; having 
lost it a few days prior to his decease, he 
doubted not the approach uf his end. A' 
similar fact is relatdl of Sultan Selim, 
conqueror of Egypt. Every one has read 
with interest the history of Polycrates, 
the tyrant of Samos, who placed his hap- 
piness upon the possession of a magni- 
ficent stone which he wore upon his finger, 
and who, apprehensive that the jealous 
deities might at length oblige bim to- un- 
dergo a cruel expiation for this excess of 
enjoyment, threw it into the sea. It is 
wel( known, that after some days the 
ston^ was recovered by means of a fish,' 
and that the tyrant's apprehensions were 
shortly after verified. 

Something analogous is told of the 
great Haroun -al-Rashid. This prince 
having received from the caliph, • his fa- 
ther, a most beautiful ruby, his eldest 
brodier, wishing to deprive him of it, 
threw it into the Tigris ; but shortly after 
Haroun's brother died, a fish restored the 
ruby to the new caliph, and, more fortu- 
nate than Polycrates, his glory still con- 
tinued to increase. 

Ancient authors have also spoken of 
the ring of King Gygesj with which one 
could see without being seen. Eastern 
/lations attributed the same virt«e to the 
seal of Solomon. 
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Such were the several uses to which 
signets and seals were applied in the east. 

The Musslemans are not acquainted 
with the custom which prevaib amongst 
us of collecting these articles as objects of 
curiosity. Utility and splendour are the 
ends they consider ; they are indifferent 
to what IS addressed merely to the under- 
standing. This was not always the case^ 
however, with the Musslemans. Several 
of their princes might be cited who were 
sensible to the charms of the fine arts. 
Such, for instance, were the Fatimite ca- 
liphs of Eg}'pt, who had collected in their 
palace at Cairo the most curious produc* 
tions both of art and nature. There was 
the beautiful signet, in yellow amber, of 
Fukr-ed-Douleh ; there, also, might bei 
admired the rarest gems, the richest stuflTs, 
the most curious woods, and the most in- 
teresting animals ; but these treasures have 
disappeared, and scarcely a vestige of 
them can be discovered. 



SELECT ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE COUHTT 
OP SURREY. BY G. P. PROSSEH.f 

Though no friends to lithography, we 
cannot withhold our meed of praise from 
this work, which in every respect pos- 
sesses great merit : the views have been 
most faithfully taken, and are executed 
with much taste and ability, being both 
clear and soft. 

. The number of embellishments con- 
tained in this part, are five, and embrace 
West Hill, the seat of the Marquis of 
StaffV)rd, a very pleasing drawing, in 
which the perspective is finely preserved. 
Pepper Harrow, the seat of Lord Mid- 
dleton, an interesting picture. Esher 
Place, the seat of John Spicer, Esq. (a 
beautifully wooded retreat) is finely exe- 
cuted, and the luxuriadt foilage W the 
fine trees which surround the mansion, 
is beautifully displayed in r bold and 
spirited manner, convejring at once an 
accurate idea of the beauties of this de- 
lightful sylvan retreat. Denbies, the 
seat of W. J. Denison, M. P. for Surrey, 
taken from the terrace walk, is given 
also in a correct, free, and effective man- 
ner. Dulwich College, the concluding 
picture of this part, is represented with 
great fidelity. Besides the illustrations 
above mentioned, this work is also orna- 
mented with two charming head pieces of 
entrance lodges, that would do credit to 
the pencils of artists of much higher 

t Rlvingtoca, Waterloo Place. 



pretensions. In fact, every one of these 
drawings are far above mediocrity. It 
would be well if some of those publishers 
who are inundating the town with cheap 
** views," were to turn their attention to 
the assistance which this promising 
young artist mi^ht afford them. 

The descriptive and histoncal notices 
which accompany these views, are written 
in a concise and pleasing style, and dis- 
play no inconsiderable research; we 
cannot refrain from extracting a portion 
of the description which accompanies the 
view of Esher Place, as it must prove 
interesting to the topographer and the 
antiquary, as well as the general reader, i 

" On the interesting spot where Esher 
Place now stands,*' formerly stood an 
ancient seat of the Prelates of Win- 
chester, who lived here in all the mag- 
nificence of regal splendour. William 
Wainfleet, who was Bishop from 1447 
to 1486, built on the bank of the Mole, 
in the Park of ' Asheere* 'Jl stately brick 
house. His arms, with those of his see, 
carved in stone, were over die Gate- 
house and in various parts of the build- 
ing. On the timber work of the hail 
(which was not unlike that of Westmin- 
ster) were several angels carved sup- 
porting escutcheons ; in two of which 
were serolb, with Tibi, Chritte^ and in 
the windows, frequently ^iV Deo Gracia, 
Cardinal Wolsey, who was made Bi&hop 
of Winchester upon the death of Bishop 
Fox in 1528, repaired and rebuUt several 
parts of this building, purposing to make 
It his retreat when tne king resided at 
Hampton Court. 

'< 6n the 18th October, 1529, the king 
sent the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk 
to the Cardinal, then at York House in 
the Strand, to demand the Great Seal, and 
ordered him to leave that house and 
retire to Esher. He refused to deliver 
the seal without a written order, but on 
receiving a second message the next day, 
he gave it up, and taking boat, went- to 
Putnev. * 

- *' On landing there, he mounted his 
mule to go to fisher ; but had scarcely 
arrived at the foot of the hill, when Mr. 
Norris (one of the King's Bedchamber) 
brought him a message from the King 
that ne was still as much in the royid 
favour as ever. The Cardinal was 'so 
elated at this, that he dismounted^ and 
falling on his knees in the dirt, gave 
thanks to God and the King. Mr. Nor- 
ris brought him a ring from the Kine, in 
return for which, the Cardinal* took from 
his neck a gold cross, in which a piece 
of the Holy Cross was inclosed, and pre- 
sented it to him ; and bethinking himself 
of what would be most acceptable to the 
King, be sent him his fool. Patch, who. 
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however, was so unwttling to kaye his 
master, that six of the strongest yeonen 
could scarcely conduct him to the King. 
The Cardinal remained some weeks at 
Esher, and dismissed his servants; but 
Cromwell, his chief steward, refused to 
leave him, and went to London to watch 
the proceedings of his enemies, in which 
he was indefatigable. While at Esher he 
received favourable messages from the 
King, together with another ring. A 
bill for h^h treason, bronght into Pariia- 
ment a short time after, was defeated 
by the management of Cromwell, as 
was also anoUier for ht^h crimes and 
misdemeanours. The Diike of Norfolk 
caine to the Cardinal at Edier with fresh 
assoranoes of the King's favour, but the 
same day Judge Shelly was sent to de» 
maud the surrender of York Houee to 
the King. 

^* The Cardi ttal alleged that it belonged 
to his see ; but at la-t complied, and ob- 
tained the King's lea^e to remove to 
Richmond for the benefit or the 9ir ; but 
this was much opposed by the Duke of 
Norfolk and others, who wanted to have 
him removed to York. He, however^ 
went to Richmond, and delayed his Jour« 
ney to York as long as he could. While 
at Richmond he removed from the Lodge 
to the [Monaster}^ of the Carthusians at 
Shene, the Church of which he visited 
every morningy and in the afternoon con- 
ferred with some monk most remarkable 
forhis/piely. He put on a hair shirt, 
and conformed to the strictest rules of a 
penitential life. I£s subsequent removal 
to York, his arrest and deatn at Leicester 
Abbey, are well known to the readers of 
English History, and furnish a striking 
memorial of the instability of human 
grandeur. 

" On the death of Wolsey the estate de- 
volved to the Crown, and was afterwards 
possessed by the families of the Drakee 
and Lattons ; tlie latter of whom sold the 
house to Peter de la Porte, one of the 
South Sea Directors. On the breaking 
of that bubble and the seizure of his es- 
tates, it was sold by the trustees to Den* 
nis Bond, Esq. In 1729, the Hon. Henry 
Pelham, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and br^ykher to the Duke of Newcastle, 
purchased the Gate House of Mr. Band, 
(the other parts of the edifice having 
been (deviously demolished), and made 
additions to it in the original stjrle. Thorn* 
son in his Seasons, speaks of it thus :— 

Where, In the sweetest solitude, embraeed 
Bf the soft windioe* of the tQent Mole, 
From courts and senates Felhsm finds repose. 
In takin? leave of this admirable work, 
we earnestly recommend it to the atteu- 
tion of our readers as deserving of their 
patronage, and we sincerely hope ihat 



the indefatigable artirt wiii mset whh 
that eoeouragement which his tidents en- 
title him to. m 

DISSOLUTION OF MONASTERIES. 

The monasteries in the time of Henry 
VIIL, had a prodi»ious number of very 
valuable manuscripts. It was saud, that 
there were more in England than in any 
other country in (he world of equal size. 
When the abbies were sold by Henry 
Vm., the purdiasers of them destroyed 
and wasted them alL Many of Uie old 
MS. bibles were cut in pieces to cover 
pamphlets. The following is the lamen- 
tation and complaint of J^n Ball to King 
Edward VI., a. d. 1549. 

" A number of (hose persons who 
bought the monasteries, reserved of the 
library thereof, some to serve their jakes ; 
some to scour their candlesticks ; and 
some to rub their boots ; some tiiey sold 
to the grocers and soap-sellers ; and some 
they sent over sea to the bookbinders, not 
in small numbers, but at times whole 
ships' full. Even the universities of 
this realm were not all clear in this detes- 
table fact. I know a merchant-man, that 
bouo^ht the contents of the two libraries 
for forty shillings price. The stuff thereo f 
he hath occupied, instead of grey paper, 
by the space of more than these ten years ; 
and yet he hath store enough for as many 
years to come. Our posterity may well 
curse this wicked fact of our age, this un- 
reasonable spoil of England's most noble 
antiquities.'* 

The fine collection of manuscripts be- 
longing to the cathedral church of Dur- 
ham, was saved by being concealed 
within one of the pillars of the church. 

Dr. Dee presented a supplication, the 
original of which is now in the Cotton 
Library, to Queen Mary, in the year 1556, 
for the recovery and preservation of an- 
dent writers and monuments ; but there 
was no attention given to it. However, 
we learn from it, that Tullir's work, Z)s 
Repuhlica, was once extant' in this king- 
dom, and perished at Canterbury. Car- 
dinal Pule told Roger Ascham, that he 
had been informed that this work of Ci- 
cero's was in Poland, and that he had sent 
a man on purpose thither at the expense 
ef a thousand golden crowns, about £900 
sterling, in search of it, but to no pur- 
pose. 

MODE OP PRESERVING EGGS. 

A chemist at Geneva, states, that he 
has discovered an easy mode of preser- 
ving for six years, or probably for a lon- 
ger period, eggs, perfectly fresh, and fit 
to eat ; and a confectioner in the same 
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pkM)e hfhB thAfi year employed in Mb bwU 
ness a ton of eggs, which bad been to 
preserved. All that is necessary, is to 
put fresh e^gfiinto a bocal (a large round 
bottle with a. short neck) and nil it up 
with lime water. The way to make the 
lime water is as follows :-^Throw into 
a vessel containing between twenty and 
thirty pints of water, five or six pounda 
of quick linie, shake it well several times, 
then let the lime precipitate itself, uad 
pdur off the water, which is nerfectly 
limpid, although it has dissolvea a por- 
tion of ihe lime. This is the water to be 
used. To make sure of its being satur- 
ated with the lisSiB, after filling the bocal 
containing the eggs, until the water is 
about three inches above them, dust in 
a small quantity of quick lime, and close 
the bottle. Ut, (?. 

KlSSUfa HAKDa. 

The kissing of hands is of great anti- 
quity, and seems to have been equally 
employed in religion and in social life. 
It w» thus that the sun and moon were 
worshipped from the remotest ages. Job 
alludes to tins custom when he says, 
*' If I have looked upon the sun when 
he was shining forth, or at the moon ad- 
vancing bright,'and my heart have been 
secretly enticed, and mv hand Have kiss- 
ed my mouth, this also were an ini- 
quity, [&c." And Lncian relates of De* 
mosthenes, that having fallen into the 
hands of Antipater., and obtained per- 
nussion to enter a temple in the neigh- 
bourhood, he carried his hand to his 
mouth on entering, which his guards 
look for an act of rdigion, but, when too 
late, found that he h^ swallowed poison* 
In society, the kissing hands has always 
been regarded as a mule form of com- 
pliment, and used in asking favours, in 
thanking those from whom they have 
been.received, and in making veneration 
for superiors. Priam, in Homer, kissed 
the hands and embraced the knees of 
Achilles, in conjuring him to restore the 
body of Hector ;— and not to multiply 
examples, Cortez found the custom in 
Mexico, where upwards of a thousand of 
the nobility saluted him by touddng the 
earth with their hands, which they carried 
afterwards to their mouths. — fVeek, Rev, 

^mttfotiatui. 

The Gazette of Pekin, speaking of the 
death of the Emperor Kiaking, savs, 
briefly,—'* In the city of Jeho, a5th day 



of the 7th moon. His Majestv set out to 
wsnder among the Immortals.*' 

CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

The Bristol Mercur)' observes, that it 
is rather a singular coincidence, that th^ 
names of the last two masters of the (hos- 
pital in College-street, {Bristol,) have 
been Hopper and Walker, and that the 
candidate nighest on the list for the situa- 
tion[which is at present vacant, lifiaUop ! 
All we hope is, that a Canter may never 
be elected. — — 

THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 

A poet of the north, wishing to recom- 
mend himself to the late Sir William 
Forbes, (the author of the Life of Dr. 
Beattie,) wrote the following descrip- 
tion of the worthy baronet's house ^at 
Colinton :— 

Bebold tbe hoaae of Sik Willia m Forbbs 1 
Surroaiid£d wl^ trees all eovered with corbies. 
From wheoce the Pentland hills are seen, 
Fsstuxed with sheep for efer green 1 

JOANNA SOUTHCOTT. 

On a neat tablet of black marble, edged 
with white, which is aifixed in the wall 
that surrounds the church-yard of the new 
Mary-le-bone Church, St. John's Wood, 
is the following inscription. With the 
exception of the star at each end of the 
word sacred, the whole is in letters of Gold, 
they being in Silver. 

TO THE MEMORY OP 

JOANNA SOUTHCOTT, 

WHO LIES INTERRED 26 FEET 

FRONT OF THIS TABLET. 

SHE DEPARTED THIS LIFE, DECEMBER 27, 

1814, AGED 65 TEARS. 

While through all thy iomuProus daysy 
Heaven and Earth enraptured gaz^d. 
While vain Sages think they know 
Secrets ' THOU ALONE* canst shew. 
Time alone will tell what hour 
ThouHt appear in * GREATER* power. 

BEHOLD the time shall come that 
these TOKENS which I have told thee 
shall come to pass, and the BRIDE shall 
APPEAR, and SHE coming forth shall 
be SEEN that now is WITHDRAWN 
from the earth. 

2d of Ssdraa, chap. 7th, verse 26th. 

For the Vision is yet for an appointed 
time ; but at the end it shall speak and 
NOT LIE: though it tarry WAIT for 
it, BECAUSE it wUl SURELY COME, 
it will not tarry. 

Habakkak, chap. 2nd, verse ZtAi 

And whosoever is delivered from the 

aforesaid* evUsshallseeMY WONDERS 

2od of Esdras, chap. 7th, verse 27th« 

• See her Writings. 

THIS TABLET WAS ERECTED 

BY THE SINCERE FRIENDS OF THE ABOVE, 

ANNO DOMINI, 1828. 
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SUlf.;St.8plrnH«n. 

SStaKtoytn Advij 
|r4BSSfc.fortheoAr 
25t€*. JnftUb, mor 
2S 1— eyen 



tfon. 



Tues. 



St>. Ettsebitts. 
SanrU. 7mu{iH 



St. Ado. 
High Water, 
47m. aft. 9 ">orn. 
20 10 aft. 



Wed. 



St. Begfa. 



rburs Si. Oatlan. 
High Water, 

llh. 5dm morn 
— aftn. 



Prld. ^^ Samlhana. 

8un rU. 8m aft 8 
— seU 62 a 



St. Pavl of Latins 
High Water: 
I m art 2 morn. 
32 • "2 after. 



DATE, 



rl- 



caraoie mvraini, ur..9^|i|uei iofxttmou^^mT, 
"hi« great mao In htalaafcJJIn^, n"!^ei^ at- 
1 by the eminent phs«i|plVn Dr. Broeklesby^ 
>tufd, Inquired of.nlm In the language of 



Dee. list. STpfrldrotavrai a shepherd of 'Cypraa' if«|wat 
made bishop of Iremlthus early In ttie^4tli e^fliry. 
His assiduity ii> performing bJ&relJg|osi9 functions, 
and his pietv gained him the nQnOur of ^11 iranks 
of men. iredledA.D.:)48. .y-^^'*'-* 
I764.^Dled on this day our great li^IiSog^pber and 
Incbmearable moralist, Dr..S)||kiuel J^nlob^^T. 

78. . Thla great 1 * " " ' 

tended I ' 
we &re t . 
tbe^reat Sbakspeare's Rfacbetb, 

Can*st thou not minister tff a m!n<1 fliseds*d. 
Pluck from the memorjr a rooted sorrow, &c. i 

To which Brocklesby replied, from tl)e same 
author, . »» " 

Therein the patient mutt minister^ 
Unto himsel f \ . ^ ^ f 

The death of this saint is placed by St. Jerome in 
371. • " ' . .-• 

l/»d.— AnnlTersary of the death.of General Wuh- 
Ington, who died thr6ugh a se^i^ Inflammation 
of the throat at his estate of Mount Vernon, on 
the Potomac. In the 67 th year of<his age. The 
.goyernmaot of tl^e United State^ by^Wa^Ungton, 
who was their first president, was' viurkedby the 
same prudence, energy, and moderation, as charac- 
terlsed all the actions of this dUtrngnished man. 

St, Ado was chosen archbishop of Vienne in 880. 
He held this see to the t}me of his death, which 
happened A. D. 87&. 

1798.— Died on this day, Thomas Pennant, the ce- 
lebrated natnratlst and topographer, at Downing, 
in Flintshire, the place of his birth. Mr. Fen. 
naat was the author of a number of meiltorlons 
and ingenious performances. His work on Zoo • 
logy, and his Account of London, perh^'Care the 
most esteemed. His various ** Toura** contain a 
ftind of antiquarian information. At the time of 
his death he was engaged on a description of 
India, only one volume of which he lived to com- 
plete. 

Tbis.saint who waa the founder of the Beguines. 
was the daughter of PeppUi of Landen, and sis- 
ter to St. Gertrude of Nlvelle, 

1809.— The marriage of the late Napoleon Bnona- 
pitte with the Empress Josephine was dis* 
solyed on this day* 

Titis saint hecame the first bishop of Toura in the 
third century. He came from Rome with Saint 
Denys. 

1774.— Expired on this day, at. 78, Philip Miller, 
the famous boUnist, and author of ths; Garden- 
er*8 Dictionary. He was gardener to the Apotbe. 
caries* Company, which office he resigned on 
account of his infirmities. By foreigners, MiUer 
waa emphatically called Hobtulanorum Frin- 
caps. 

Our saint was the fonndressof a monastery on the 
borders of Meath In Ireland. She died a d. 788. 

1880. — On this day It was ordered by parliament, 
that Francia Windham, Esq. and Mrs. Lane, 
should each of them receive 1000/. for preserving 
King Charles after the fight of Worcester. 

This saint who was a hermit, died a. d. 956. 

1798.— On this day, the Bog of Castlegard, In (he 
County of Louth, in Ireland, moved in a body 
(|rom its original situation, to the distance of 
s«|ne miles, crossing the high road towards 
Doon, covering every thing initaway, at least 
twenty feet in many parte, -and throwing dowo 
several bridges, houses^ ftc 
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THE POPE'S PROMISE. 

It was .St. John's Eve : tite summer 
sun was sinking behind the distant hills^ 
Wie his last l^ams grlittered on the lofty 
soires and toweis of Marcerata, one of 
the oldest towns in ICaly^ and formedy 
the metropolis of Aneona. The uncom- 
mon beanty of the evening had tempted' 
focth most of its younger inhabitants, 
who wefe seen in detached groups along 
the high road, oc in thie fields, enjoying 
the fresh air. The wealthier females 
rode forth, attended by cavaliers well 
dressed and gallantly mounted, iirhile the 
happier peasants were dancing on the 
level plains without the town, to the 
m^rry notes of the pipe and tabor; The 
streets were desertea^ the souncb of la- 
bour had ceased, and the voice of joy 
alone mit)ffled with the chiming of the 
convent bells, which announced the hour 
of evening prayer.. Yet Pi^tro Ariano- 
was still hard at work at his stall— Pietrd^, 
who was reckoned the best singer and the 

Vol. n. 2D 



best dancer in Marcerata, and who was 
withal, thougli only a poor shoemaker, as 
handsome and as well grown a young man 
as any in. the Pope's dominions. 
• Pietro's little domicile stood just with* 
out the town, by the road side, and his 
stall fronted a long low latticed window 
that commanded a fine view 6f the adja- 
cent country, and within the shade of 
which the young follower of St. Crispin 
was setfted, busily plying his awl. His 
present fit of industry appeared more like 
an act of imperative duty than choice: 
hb bent brow expressed both impatience 
and fatigue, and he flung his various im- 
plements from side to side with a sullen 
and dissatisfied air, glancing wistfully 
from time to time towards the open plains, 
and muttering imprecations against every 
fresh parly of pleasure that passed his 
stall. 

His wife, a lovely dark-eyed young 
woman, was earnestly engaged in bind- 
ing the fellow shoe' to ihait Which Ariano 
held half finished in his hand ; and she 
beguiled the lingering hours by singirig, 
in a sweet voice, an old ditty, to amuse 
the infant that smiled upon her knee; 
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while from under her lon^ dark eyelashes 
she watched the perturbed countenance 
of her husband. As the sun gradually 
declined in the horizon, Pietro's patience 
sank with it« and before the glorious lu- 
minary had totally disappeared^ its last 
remaining spark was utterly extinguished : 
and, casting down his implements of la- 
bour» he exclaimed, in a hasty tone^-^^ 
" Now, by the mass ! not another stitch 
will I set in slipper or shoe to-night were 
it to please the Pope ! — Ha '. 'tis a beau- 
tiful evening ; and the merry tinkling of 
that guitar has called forth all my danc- 
ing wishes^ and my legs^ in idea^ have 
been in motion for the last two hours. 
What say you, my pretty little Fran- 
cesca," he continued, unconsciously as- 
suming a gayer tone, and slapping his 
wife briskly on the shoulder^ ** will you 
put your boy to bed, and join with me 
the merry group yonder ?*' 

The young woman shook her head, and 
looked up into his face with an arch 
smile,—'* No, no, Pietro ! not till you 
have performed the promise you made to 
the handsome young friar last night,"— 
Ariano suUenly resumed his work. 



'* Ay^ keep my promise, forsoo^^ and 
be repaid; by promises for my labour! 
Oh, these monks are liberal patrons who 
are too spiritual to attend to any temporal 
wants but their own. To convert neats* 
leather into shoes and sandals, for thdr 
accommodation, is as difficult a task as 
bringing over so manv Turks and heretics 
to the true faith ; and they are more nice 
to fit withal than the vainest damsel that 
ever sported a smart foot and ankle. 
They uve on thft general contributions 
of the public, and tuce good care to want 
for notning that can be obtained by way 
of extortion. O, 'tis a dainty life :" he 
continued, plying his awl, in despite of 
his recent vow, with increasing energy, 
whilst inveighing against his principal 
employers, a rich community of Francis- 
caii monks, who belonged to the noble 
monastery, whose august towers formed 
tlie leading feature in the beautiful land- 
SC9^ befere him, *' O, 'tis a dainty life t 
whose very motto is * laziness.' They 
are the hooded locusts that devour the 
substance of the land, and receive a pa- 
tent ttam ^e Pope, heaven bless him i to 
live in idleness. Would that my father 
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had made me a membef of this holy com- 
inmiity, instead of binding me to his own 
unprofitable trade I" 

*' If that had been the case, Pietro> I 
should never have shared your poverty 
and your labours/' said Francesca, with 
a glance of reproachful tenderness. 

*' II Diavolo !" exclaimed Pietro laugh- 
ing ; ** you would have been much better 
off. A monICi mistress, let me tell you, 
ever carries her head higher than an 
honest man's wife." 

*' Hush ! hush ! Pietro, is it right for 
a Christian man to utter such impious 
invectives agaiust these holy monks ?*' 

•• Now, by all the saints and angels 
whom they pretend to worship !" returned 
Ariano, ** if I live and flourish, the boy 
you hold uDon your knee shall be one of 
these sleek nypocrites. Who knows what 
preferment he may arrive at? Several 
M^ops have risen from no higher origin. 
Ha \ what say you to that, my little ad- 
vocate for celibacy ! Have I not well 
provided for your son V* 

" You are very profane to-night, Pietro, 
and speak more like a swaggering man- 
at-arms than a poor artizan. Besides, I 
am sure the handsome young padre is no 
hypocrite. I never saw such a bright 
eye glance from beneath a monk's cowl." 

'* Ha ! art thou again thinking of him, 
Fmncesca ? He is a stranger in Marce- 
rata, but I warrant him a very wolf in 
lamb's clothing." 

The colour mounted to Francesca's 
brow, and she called out in a hasty voice 
— !•*' Stint in thy foolish prate, Pietro I 
the young friar is even now before us 1" 

Ariano was utterly confounded when 
he beheld the padre leaning against the 
stall ; and he felt not a doubt that the 
stranger had heard tlie whole of his in- 
temperate conversation with his wife : 
nor was he wrong in his conjecture. The 
handsome young man, whose noble de- 
portment and graceful figure set off his 
monastic habit, and whose bright, laugh- 
ter-loving dark eyes ill accorded with a 
monk's cowl, had been for some time a 
silent spectator of the scene. Felix Pe- 
retti was highly amused with the abuse 
that Ariano had so unceremoniously 
levelled against his holy Order, for which 
he felt little respect himself, and as a 
child of fortune, from his youth upwards, 
considered only as a step towards further 
advancement. 

*' How now. Signer Scarpeitaro! is it 
your ordinary custom to close the labours 
of the day by abusing your belters ? Are 
the shoes, which you promised should be 
completed for my journey to Loretto» 
finished ?" 

" No/' retuiqed Pietro; " they yet 



want a full hoards work for their comple* 
iion, and I have just made a vow never 
to pursue my handicraft by candle-light 
to please any man. So you must e*en 
perform the journey, reverend padre, as 
many better and holier men have done 
before you, barefooted^" 

** Do you make it a point of conscience, 
Ariano/to fulfil one promise by breaking 
another ? 1 cannot commence a long and 
fatiguing pilgrimage without the aid of 
the Apostle's horses. Oblige me in this 
instance, Pietro, and I will put up a pri- 
vate mass for the repo!>e of your evil tem- 
per, and the restoration of that goodly 
virtue in man, patience .'" 

** As to my temper!" returned the 
Scarpettaro fiercely, *' no one has any 
right to complain of that but my wife ; 
and if she speaks truly, she will inform 
you, father, that, when I am not fatigued 
with working over hours for monks and 
friars, I am the best tempered fellow in 
Marcerata." 

The padre cast a sly glance at the 
dark eyed Francesca, from beneath his 
cowl, and something like a provoking 
smile sat ready to break forth into a 
hearty laugh, upon his rosy lips. — '* Well 
friend Pietro, far be it from me, sworn as 
I am to peace, to rouse the evil spirit into 
action. ' Resist the devil,' says holy writ^ 
' and he will flee from you !' But a truce 
to all further colloquy, I see you are put- 
ting the finbhing stroke to the disputed 
articles : tell me how much I stand in- 
debted to you for them V* 

*' You cannot stand my debtor," said 
Ariano, recovering his good humour^ 
when he found he had completed his job, 
''.till you have tried on the shoes, a^d 
then I fancy you will stand in my debt.'* 

Father Felix laughed heartily at this 
sally ; and, seating himself carelessly on 
the edge of the stafl, with a very degagee 
air, proceeded to draw on the shoes. 

'* By our Lady of Lorctto !" said 
Francesca, who was earnestly watching 
all his movements, '* it were a thousand 
pities that such a white and well shapen 
foot should have to contend with the 
sharp flints and briars." 
■ Pictro*s brow contracted into a frown, 
and, turning abruptly to the padre,, he 
asked him how the shoes fitted him 1 

*' My feet, much better than the price 
will my purse. What am I to pay you 
for them V* 

''Three testoons. And the cheapest 
pair of shoes that ever was made for the 
money." 

Father Felix shook his head thought- 
fully, and drawing forth a leathern purse 
from 'the folds of his monastic gown, 
cfldmly took it by one of ^e tassek, and 
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emptied the contents on to the boards A 
tew pieces of money rolled, one after the 
other, on to the stall; the hollow 
sound from which spoke the very lan- 
guage of poverty. The young Mar 
counted them deliberately over ; then, 
tumbg to ArianOf without the least em- 
barrassment, explained the state of his 
finances — " Signer Scarpettaroy in these 
few pieces of money, you behold all my 
worldly riches : I want one Julio to make 
up the sum you demand for the shoes, 
which luckily will give you an opportu- 
nity of performing a good work at a very 
small expense ; for^ you perceive, I have 
not wherewithal to satisfy your exorbi- 
tant charge." 

*' Exorbitant charge !" reiterated Pie- 
tro. " Now, by St. Crispin I may I 
suffer the pains of purgatory if I take 
one quaririni less. What ! aifter having 
worked so many hours over my usual 
time, to be beaten down in the price of 
the article. Give me the shoes, thou false 
friar I and pursue thy way barefooted. 
A monk ! and moneyless, quotha. You 
have doubtless emptied that capacious 
pouch of its contents into a wanton's lap.'* 

** Now, out ui)on you for a profligate 
reprobate, ' and vile Scarpettaro !** re- 
turned the monk. " Do you think it so 
difficult a task for a priest to keep his 
tows ? Or do you imagine that we cheat 
our consciences as easily as you do your 
customers 7 My purse contains only eight 
julios, how then can ^ou reasonably ex- 
pect me to pay you nme T I must, there- 
fore^ remain your debtor for the odd 
coin.'* 

'* And when do you purpose to pay 
me?" 

. " When I am Pope," returned Peretti, 
laughing, " I will pay you both principal 
and interest.'* 

" God save your Holiness I" said Pie- 
tro. '' If I wait for my money till that 
period arrives, the debt will still be owing 
at the day of judgment. Or, stop — ^I will 
bequeath it to my children of the tenth 
generation, to buy them an estate in the 
moon. A Pope ! Young father, you 
must shroud those roguish eyes under a 
deeper cowl, and assume a more sancti- 
fied visage, and carry a heavier purse 
withal, before you can hope to obtain 
the Papal Crotvn .'" 

" When I stoop, Ariano, to pick up 
St. Peter's keys, I shall not forget to pay 
my old debts. So, fare thee well, thou 
second Thomas ^ DicTimus, and God be 
with thee, and with thee, pretty Francesca|; 
and may he render the burthen thou bear- 
est in thy arms the blessing and support 
of thy future years." 

So saying, he stooped, and, pretending 



to salute the deeping -infant, contrived to 
imprint a kiss upon the white hand that 
held him. Francesca blushed all over; 
and Pietro, bidding his Holiness remem- 
ber his promise^ bade the friar good 
night. His wife looked after the hand- 
some Felix till a turning in the road hid 
him from her sight. 

Years glided on in their silent course^ 
and the name of the young friar, and hts 
visit to Marcerata, were forgotten by 
Pietro Ariano and his wife. Poverty, 
and the increasing cares of a laige family, 
tamed the vivacity of the ScarpettaroU 
spirits : he no longer danced or sung, but 
was forced, by hard necessity,, to work 
both by night and day, to supply his nu- 
merous offspring with bread. Francesca's 
smooth brow was furrowed by the hand 
of time, and ^e had long yielded the 
palm of beauty to other and younger fe- 
males. Her son, on whom Father Felix 
had bestowed his blessing, was early de- 
dicated to a monastic life, and had risen, 
by transcendent abilities, from the rank 
of under assistant to the sacristan,. to be 
one of the head members of the monas- 
tery of St. "Francis. The young Antonio 
possessed ambition, which made him as- 
pire to the highest ecclesiastical honours ; 
out he had no friends among his wealthier 
brethren, who beheld in the son of the 
poor Scarpettaro of Marcerata an object 
of ^ fear and envy. However, he was the 
pride and delight of his parents, whose 
poverty be greatly alleviated, but could 
not wholly remove. One morning, while 
Pietro was taking ^e measurement of the . 
smartest little foot in Marcerata, and the 
pretty village beauty was cautioning hhn 
not to make her slippers too large, a sud- 
den exclamation from his wife made him 
raise his head, as a dignified ecclesiastic 
entered the house, anif demanded if his 
name were Pietro Ariano ? Th/e Scarpet- 
taro answered in the affirmative. 

'^ Then, you are the man I seek. Pietro 
Ariano, i command you, in the name of 
the Pope, the pious and blessed Sixtus the 
Fifth, to repair instantly to Rome, and 
attend his pleasure at the palace of the 
Vatican." 

Pietro was petijfled with terror. The 
implements he had just been using fell 
from his nerveless grasp, and his limbs 
were assailed by » universal shivering fit> 
as if under the influence of an ague. 
'' Alas ! " he exclaimed, *' what is the 
nature of my crime 7" 

" That is best known to your own 
conscience," returned the stranger. 

" Then the Lord have mercy upon me ! 
I am a sinner, and, what is still worse a 
dead man ! Like Daniel, I am cast into 
the lion's den, and there is. none to deliver 
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me. Ah, wretch that I am ! Why did I 
live to witness this day ?" 

" Oh, Fietro ! my unhappy husband !** 
said Francesea, hiding her face in her 
garments, and weeping bitterly : *'Iknew 
long ago into, what trouble your intem- 
perate speeches would bring you. Are 
you not now convinced of the fofly of 
meddling with matters that did not con- 
cern you ? Alas ! you will be sent to 
the Inquisition^ and burnt for a heretic, 
and I shall lose you for ever I" 

" Peace, woman, peace !" returned 
the tortured Ariano ; ** reproaches avail 
not ; they cannot save me from the fate 
which in all probability awaits me. Fare- 
well, my wife — my children }'* he cried, 
alternately taking them in his arms ; 
" cease not to petition heaven to restore 
me to you !" 

Pietro tore himself away from his sad 
family, and commenced his long journey 
on foot to Rome. On the evening of the 
tliird day he entered Rome as a criminal 
enters the condemned cell that he never 
more expects to leave, till the hour which 
fulfils his sentence. Seeking a small hos- 
telry in the suburbs of the city, he par- 
took of a scanty supper, and retired to 
bed, dreading, yet anxiously expecting, 
the ensuing day. In the morning, he 
learned from his host that the Pope held 
a public levee in the great hall of the 
Vatican, to receive the French and Ger- 
man ambassadors ; and that if he repaired 
thither early, and waited patiently till the 
crowd dispersed, he would be more likely 
to gain the speech of his Holiness. Un- 
acquainted with the public edifices in 
Rome, poor Ariano wandered about for 
some time like a fool in a fair, bewildered 
in contemplating the au^st palaces which 
rose on every side, and imagining each in 
its turn a fit residence for a king ; but. 
Whilst he paused, irresolute how to 'act, 
a strange' fancy entered bis head, and he 
imagined that the Pope, who was Christ's 
vicegerent on earth, must reside in the 
grandest church in the city. Accordingly, 
he stopped on the steps leading to St. 
Peter's Church, and demanded of an ec- 
clesiastic, who, like himself, seemed bound 
thither, ** If that noble building were the 
Pope's palace V* 

•' You must indeed be a stranger in 
Rome, my friend," returned the priest, 
with a good-natured smile, " not to know 
the difference between St. Peter's Church 
and the Vatican. — What is your name ?" 

'* Pietro Ariano, a poor shoemaker of 
Marcerata." 

" And your business with his Holi- 
ness, the Pope V* 

" Alas ! reverend padre, with that I 
am at present; unacquainted ;< hU businessr, 



it should seem, is with me. I have none 
with him, unless it be to ask pardon for 
crimes unintentionally committed." 

** Aha !" returned the priest, *' you are 
the very man whom his Holiness wishes 
to see. He calls himself your debtor ; 
and you will soon know in what coin he 
means to pay you. But, take heart of 

frace. Signer ^carpetturo ; I will intro- 
uce you to the Pope." % 

Trembling from head to foot, Pietro 
followed his conductor into the great hall 
of audience. Sixtus was already in his 
chair, and the ambassadors of various 
nations were making their obeisance be- 
fore him ; Ariano stood ^ivering behind 
the priest, with his head bent down, 
and his arms folded dejectedly across 
his breast. At length the crowd gradually 
dispersed, and the Pope called out to 
the ecclesiastic, in a facetious tone, very 
different from the solemnity of manner 
with which he had addressed the ambas- 
sadors — *' How now. Father Valentinian ! 
Whom have you got there ?" 

" Please your Holiness," returned the 
priest, striving to impel Pietro forward, 
"the poor shoemaker of Marcerata." 

At these words, Pietro uttered a loud 
groan, and fell prostrate at the feet of 
3ie Pope, who, after indulging in a long 
and hearty laugh, said, in a jocular tone, 
*' Raise tny head, Ariano, that I may be 
sure of thy identity I By St. Peter I 
lime has nearly worn out thy upper 
leathers, if it has spared thy sole. Is this 
panic-stricken craven the man who talked 
so largely, and uttered such bitter invec- 
tives against holy mother church? By 
the mass '. I fkncy the pains of purgatory 
will be light wnen compared with the 
pangs he now endures !" 

" Most holy, most blessed, most in- 
comparable Pope !" groaned forth the 
S rostrate Scarpettaro, ** I was mad and 
runk when I uttered such foul ,calum- 
nies against your Holiness's brethren. 
Heaven has justly punished me for my 
impiety, bv revealing my rash speeches to 
your Excellency." 

*' It needed no miraculous interposition 
of saints and angels, Pietro, to inmrm me 
of your iniquity; for I heard you with 
my own ears. But, stand up, man. It 
was not to call you to an account for 
your sins, which doubtless are many, 
that I sent for you hither, but to pay you 
the debt I owe you. Look me in the face. 
Signer Ariano. Hast thou forgotten. St. 
John's Eve, and the young friar who 
called at your stall in his pilgrimage 
from Ascoli to Loretto ?" 

For the first time, Pietro ventured to 
raise his head, when he encountered the 
glance of the bright dark eyes, whosfe 
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amorous expression he had so uncere* 
moiiously reprobated three-and-twenly 
years before. That face, once seea, could 
never be forgotlOD. Time had given to 
Felix Perctti a stern and haughty expres- 
sion ; and the e^e that^ in toe heyday of 
youths seemed lighted only by the fire of 
passion^ now possessed tne glance of an 
eagle, before which the monarchs of the 
earth trembled, when it flashed In wrath 
from beneath a brow that appeared form- 
ed to lule the world. ** Ha I Ariano, I 
perceive you recognise the face of an old 
friend. Have you forgotten the promise 
I made you, on that memorable night 
when Iprophecied my own future gran- 
deur T What was it, Pietro V* 

** Please your Holiness,** said Pietro, 
his e^e brightening,, and his hopes en- 
ereasmg in proportion as his fears dimi- 
nished, " whatever you may think fit to 
give me," 

'* Come I Come to the point. Signer 
Scarpetiaro" returned Sixtus, in a stern 
voice, *'I will have no interpolations; 
what is the actual amount of me debt I 
owe vou?" 

" Dne Julio, please your sublime Ex- 
cellency ; the principal and interest of the 
said sum, ,if ever you should come to be 
Pope, which, God forgive my wickedness 
for doubting l** 

**Amen!" ejaculated Father Valen- 
tinian. 

" Right, Pietro ; the sum shall be faith- 
fully paid," returned Sixtus, drawing a 
paper from his bosom, on which he had 
spent some hours the preceding day in 
calculating the interest of one Julio for 
ihree-and-twenty years. What the sum 
amounted to, the chronicler of this anec- 
dote does not condescend to inform us. 
but it was small enough to annihilate all 
Fietro Ariano's new and highly raised 
expectations, and his golden visions melted 
into air. He received it from the Pope 
with a vacant stare, and still held open 
l^ hand, which disdained to close over so 
•paltry a prize, 

'*tsnot the sum correct?** demanded 
Sixtus^ 
Ariano remained immoveable. 
*• Ck)unt it over again, my friend ; and 
if one quartrini is wanting, it shall be 
faithfully paid. What, art thou moon- 
struck? Hast thou not received that 
which I owed thee ?** 

•* No,** returned Pietro, " your Holiness 
is still my debtor," 

•' Prove your words,** said Sixtus, 
while a slight flush of anger suffused his 
face. 

" The Julio I gave your Holmess credit 
for three-^nd-twenty years ago, when 
thou VMt 9Tolf a poor barefooted friar^ I 



should never have walked to Rome to 
demand at thy hands. The sum has been 
faithfully paid, bnt you have not remu- 
nerated me for loss of time — for the ex- 
penses I incurred, and the fatigue 1 suf- 
fered, at my years, in undertaking, at 
your command, so long a journey. The 
tears iny wife and children have shed, 
and the anguish of mind I have endured, 
to make sport for your Holiness, are 
debts of conscience you have still to pay ; 
8nd, to shew you that a poor shoemaker 
of Marcerata can exceed the mighty Six- 
tus in liberality, I absolve the Pope of 
his promise r* 

Here Pietro made a low reverence, 
laid the money at the Pope's feet, and 
was about to depart, when Sixtus called 
out in a lively tone — *♦ How, Signor 
Scarjpettaro ! have you the presumption 
to nval a pope in munificence? Pride 
has urged vou, though a necessitous man, 
to reject tne only sum which you were 
justly entitled to receive. — ^It is not for 
me, as vicegerent for heaven, to reward 
a man for exhibiting to my face one of 
the seven deadly sins. I therefore trans- 
fer my bounty to more deserving objects. 
Give this purse of gold,'* he continued, 
" to thy wife, Francesca, and make glad 
her heart by informing^ her that her son, 
Antonio, is Bishop of Marcerata." 

Overcome by this unexpected change 
of fortune, Pietro prostrated himself be- 
fore his munificent benefactor, and, em- 
bracmg his feet, called out in an ecstacy 
of joy — *' Ah, your Holiness ! — ^I am 

your dehtoar for life '" La Belk 

Asiem* 



ODE TO FORTITUDB. 
(For the Olio.) 

Nymph of the Bock, alike sereoa^ 
Whether the golden eye of day 
Beams on the earth its cheerful ray^ 
And>Ud8 with light the living scene j 
Or if black storma and whirlwinds faowl-«» 
If deep toned thanders shidre the pol«— 
It livid flashes dart around. 
And sulphur fires the blasted ground} 
In such an hour of wild affright. 
When Nature trembies at the sight. 
When all creation shrinks aghast, 
As if Destruction winged the blast ;— 
Why does thy soul undaunted still remain. 
Nor reck the whirlwind's howl, or thunder* 

blasted plain } 
A radiant atar, effulgence bright I 
From the great source of heavenly light, 
Beams on thy breast ;— the daxzling rays 
That dart an empyrean blaze, 
Far, far disperse the phantoms vain 
That fancy 'genders in the brain 

Of pallid fear, in darkness born. 
Melted to air they mock the sight, 
And with the kindred shades of night 
Fly to the ** Stygian caves forloi% ** 
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War none of error's tndo iiHiy ever dm 

To eje tbe lustre of that rsdlaiit star : 

From God's own hand the sacred present 

came, 
A seraph brought, and fair Tmth its name. 



Yaloar that might appal the boldest foe. 
Nods on the plumes that wave thy parpla 
crest. 

While Besolutlon seated on thy brow. 
Proclaims the firmness that inspires thy 
breast: ' 

Where'er thou turn'st thy purposed way, 
With Iron arms, in firm array, 
X«abour, and all his hardy crew. 
And Toil, that linows no rest, pursue. 
For thee, whene'er, in evil hour. 
Misfortune's clouds portentous lour. 
The young eyed Hope, for erer nigh, 
Poes her enchanting voice apply, 
Diffusesivide her cheerful sway, 
And charms the impending gloom away. 
For thee her adamantine sbfeld 
Does heareu'descended Virtue wield. 
Tis thus thou hear'st without dismay 
The din of furious battle bray. 
The tiger's yell, the lion's roar. 
That slake their thirst lu human gore : 
O'er roclis that breast the foaming deep, 
Where yawn the jaws of ruin steep : 
O'er hell, like gulfs where ghoaUy death. 
Watches his bloody trade beneath. 
Thy bold steps pass, and oi^e their way 
Where blacliest Horror holds his sway. 
Eren Fate severe, whose iron chain 
All human force aasails in vain, 
Belenting breaks his stern decree. 
And gives the glorious crown to thee ) 
And giant Danger, whose tremendous howl 
Strikes with deep terror every soul. 
Scared by the lightning of thine eagle eyes. 
Low stoops his haughty crest and shrinks to 
pigmy size* B. 



HORiB PHILOLOGICiE. 

THE LATIN LANGUAGK. 

(For the Olio. J 

oil pin eonsiderati comlnclano dall* appli- 
carsiallo studio de'.primf principi della lingua, 
• con una regolar progressions si danno ad 
onltMt la natura, la quale da semplicl element! 
comiociando, e adessi, altri nuovi agglun- 
gendo, perviene alia prodttzlone dell' opera 
le pin perfette. Vingbnzo Fb rbttx. 

Thb prevalence of the Latin language^ 
and the universal veneration that has been 
paid to its eenius, are not to be attributed 
to the philological distinction of its excel- 
lence ; the popularity it has everywhere 
attained was the natural consequence of 
the repeated victories of the Romans^ and 
its use must have become universal in 
proportion to the extent of their empire ; 
for it is not difficult to suppose that tbe 
nations they conquered^ and who were 
dependent on them for the future safety 
of their lives, and enjoyment of their pro- 
p«rty» were also compelled to submit to 



the innovation of the Roman language^ 
although such an introduction must have 
prevented the further improvement of 
their native literature ; since the formation 
of the language of ever^ nation becomes 
more or less corrupted in proportion to 
die extent of their politic revolutions. 

The introduction of the Latin tongue 
into our own country is evident from the 
hostility of Rome to the Britons; and in 
process of time it was more generally em- 
ployed bv the Saxons as a written lan- 
guage^ tnan their own^ which custom 
must have precluded the possibility of any 
further improvement of the literature of 
their country ; and their language bein^ 
more generally em[>loyed for the purposes 
of oral communication, became liable to 
many digressions and discrepancies, which 
a strict and early attention to a written 
definition of its principles could have 
alone obviated. Still we are not suppos- 
ed to consider that progressive improve- 
ment would ever have rendered the Saxon 
superior, or equal to, the languages of 
the southern world ; but as the language 
of every nation is constructed upon philo- 
sophical principles, it might have attained 
a comparative excellence by an early 
attention to the cultivation of its genius. 

Whether the structure and genius of the 
Latin is such that may have merited its 
adoption as a universal study, is a subject 
that deserves some consideration. — As thd 
Greek, from its copiousness, can express 
with force and truth the varied imagery of 
poetry, and from its philosophical con« 
struction is eminently adapted to fogicai 
definitions^ it might be assumed, that the 
Latin, which has adopted the vocabulary 
of the Greek, was not much inferior to it 
in its general formation and expression : 
on the contrary, the Latin is replete with 
idiomatic modes of expression, and ita 
construction so various and involuted, 
that it displays a greater contiasi than 
comparison to the chaste and elegant dic« 
tion of its original. 

Grails ingentum, Oralis dedlt ore rotnndo 
Mosa loqui ;— — 

was the concession of Horace to the genius 
and language of Greece ; and although the 
observation is worthy the pen of its ele- 
gant author, it must still be admitted that 
the excessive veneration of the Romans 
for the arts of Greece precluded the possi- 
bility of their ever being distinguished for 
originality of poetic genius ; since therci 
can be no gieater obstacle to originality 
than the contemplation of the superlative 
excellence of another — he who admires 
cannot avoid imitating.— Voltaire, .{who 
knew the history of tbe Greek drama^ and 
the various canons of the StajgyniB, eoMji 
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never coDopose a tragedy which had the 
slightest Pretensions to exceUence^ when 
compared with those of Shakespeare ; his 
servile application of the rules of Aris- 
totle to the drama of his country, render- 
ed it m)possible that he could ever have 
produced or admitted any works but those 
of art. 

Some have considered that the Romans 
did not possess the capability of bein^ 
origiual, or they would never have become 
the imitators of the Greeks ; this is cer- 
tainly a very unjust supposition : it was 
not from any consciousness of their own 
mental inferiority that they selected the 
Greeks as models; the contemplation of 
their writings must have demanded from 
the Romans an acquiescence in their ex- 
cellency^ and this excellence being ad- 
milted^ it was not possible they could 
have produced works of any decided 
originality^ since to have been ori- 
ginal it was necessary to suppose that 
there were none greater than themselves : 
— ^there is no (passion so peculiar to man 
as the love of imitation; and this charac- 
teristic has not only influenced the literary 
but also the political woild; had the 
founders of Greece venerated the laws and 
customs of the Asiatics, they could nevec 
have established a mighty empire, or have 
dared to display that originaUty of action 
and self-determination, which were alone 
the attributes of freedom, and formed the 
basis of their future giandeur.-^To at- 
tempt to define by what motives a set of 
people were induced fo leave their native 
country, abandon those laws and cus- 
toms; which their forefathers held as sa- 
cred, and establish a government, the 
principles of which were coinparatively 
isolated from all others, is a task equally 
difficult as to identify the origin and pro- 
gress of those mythologies which ema* 
Bated from the rhapsodies of barbarians, 
and were harmonised and adorned by the 
poets of succeeding generations — ^it mat- 
ters not from what principles the earliest 
founders of the Grecian empire were in- 
duced to form that system of govej^ment, 
which afterwards attained such strength 
and beauty, and so eminently promoted 
the intellectual improvement of the peo- 
ple ; it is sufficient to observe, that the li- 
terature of Greece was absolute — ^it pro- 
duced masters iu all its various branches, 
and the relics of its literary grandeur have 
giveA laws to the world, and influenced 
the genius of nations. 

Whatever the Romans may have sacri- 
ficed from their veneration for^ Grecian 
literature, it cannot be doubted their imi- 
tation, though sometimes servile, was often 
commendable ; it was the Idyls of Theo- 
critus that suggested the Bucolics of Vir- 



gil, who has sometimes €Mqua]Ied if not 
surpassed his original ; his pastoral de- 
scriptions contaih much philosophical 
observation, and his language sometimes 
combines the sublimity of the Greek with 
the melody of the Italian ; — his ^neid, 
which has less originality than his Geor- 
ffics, some have considered possessed the 
beauties of Homer without any of his 
faults; it has certainly many brilliant 
points, and the diction is the most sublime 
fliat his language could have admitted. 
Still he was the disciple of Homer, and if 
be has attained any excellence w an epic 
poet, he has but painted what Homer 
sketched — ^no writer among the Romans 
can be adduced as a more splendid in- 
(Aance of the genius of his country than 
Virgil : he displays all that imitation of 
the Greek writers, combined with that 
philosophical observation which were the 
result of a long acquaintance with their 
excellencies ; and which characteristic is 
more or less observable in all the various 
compositions of the Roman authors. 

The language of Rome is but an isola- 
ted dialect of the Greek, and although the 
poets of the Augustan era have given it 
a grace and harmony, that could never 
be improved, it is still much inferior to 
any dialect of its original, and if it is 
comparatively defective in harmony, it 
is still much more so as regards style. 
The involuted position of the Xatin more 
often originates from a too fastidious 
attention to metrical combinations, and 
sometimes from the corrupt and mutilated 
state of their verbal partitives; some com- 
mentators upon language have endea- 
voured to prove that the intricacies df 
Latin composition, wholly depend upon 
philosophical principles; although their 
hypothesis is not wholly without foun- 
dation, there are still a great variety of 
idiomatic modes of expression, which 
cannot be reduced to any riUe, and 
although they may have once been re- 
gular in their formation, in their present 
stale they are like the shattered column 
which can possess but little beauty when 
isolated from the temple it adorned. In 
the earliest formation of language, there 
can be no doubt that men first gave names 
to things, before they expressed their 
qualities and capabilities ; and that if an 
action waste be done, or related as having 
been done, the individual would be first 
named who had performed, or who was 
about to perform that action ; and the 
Latin, as far as it is constructed upon 
these principles, is certainly philoso- 
phical : it is a peculiar idiom in this lan- 
guage to place the adjective after its 
noun, as, O! Matre pulehra filia pul- 
chrior. Since the. qualities of things 
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must b« eonndered of secondary import- 
ance to tbe things theipselvesy although 
this position . is not generally considered 
when it would be inimical to the harmony 
of the period in which the adjective and 
noun should be placed, yet such a de- 
viation from the genius of a language is 
the refinement of a • more polished era> 
when ^ings and their qualities must have 
been universally known. The constructioii 
of the genitive case^ ^hich is placed be- 
fore the noun by which it is governed, 
has the same characteristic, «?tvtVtafum 
amor Rofi^norum Rex. If -we reason 
from analogy^ it is certain that such a 
mode of construction is at once natural 
and expressive, since treasures must have 
been' discovered ere there couJd have 
been a desire to accumulate them ^ and 
a body of people must have existed be- 
fore they selected one a)s their, leader* It 
is another characteristic of the Latin to 
place the verb last in the sentence ; as, 
necesse est^ ut eos amet, quot eum 
amurU ; the most early of the Roman 
authors who were but little acquainted 
with the refinements of language, gene- 
rally concluded their periods with the 
verb ; and it appears obviousthat a peo- 
ple who were first initiated in the art of 
writings would inscribe the same idioms 
which they had before employed for pur- 
poses of oral communication ; they would 
designate individuals and things before 
they described the actions of the one or 
the qualities of the other. Quinctilianus 
considered this construction of the verb 
possessed great beauty and excellence, 
and whatever involutions of other words 
he may have authorised, he has proved 
the excellence of this idiom, and endea- 
voured to promote its general use e he 
says, verbo sensum claudere multo, si 
compositio patiatur, optimum est, in 
verbis enim sermonia vis inest. 

Among the numerous refinements which 
the Romans afterwards introduced Into 
their language, was that of placing the 
verb first in the sentence, and this li- 
cence when judiciously used, gave great 
beauty to tbe conception of the poets, 
and force to the oratory of their pleaders j 
for the Roman tongue, which for brevity 
and decision has no parallel, admits one 
word to express an action that would re- 
quire Uie use of several in many other 
languages, and this capability often ori- 
ginates from the nature of their verbs, 
which not only signifies the act, but 
also the person who acts ; as amo, the 
root of which is am love, and o the cor- 
ruption of ego, which indicates the per- 
son who loves ; and the s in amas, and 
the / in amat, are corruptions of secundus 
and tcrtius, which indicate the second 



and third peiSoM (thouiand he,) and we 
seldom find . among the poets such com* 
binations as ego amo, tu amas, or ille 
amat, since it would be as philologically 
incorrect as for us to designate the creed 
of Mahomet, The Alcoran^ since Al 
signifies among the orientals the article 
they and is consequently distinct from the 
noun Koran, therefore the position of the 
verb first in a sentence is one of the 
attributes of poetry, and authorised by 
the combination of the verbal root with 
the pronoun, which renders the separate 
nomination of person unnecessary, as 

Ob8tupuit,:r«troquepedem cum voce repressltp 

is the description given by -^neas of An- 
drogeos, who had unconsciously advanced 
among the Trojan warriors. Here the 
verb not only implies the action and the 
person (Androgeos,) but by the particle 
oh, implicates the cause of the terror, 
i. e. sensit medios delapsus in hostes, (he 
discovered that he was surrounded by 
his foes.) Tasso employs the same 
idiom, when he relates the surprise of 
Argante on witnessing the martial en- 
thusiasm of Clorinda : 

Stupisne Argante, e ripercosso U petto, 
Da stimoli di gloria acuti sente. 

And there is a no less beautiful instance 
in our own. language : 

As tbe bolt barat oo high. 

From the black cloud that bound it. 
Flashed i\\^%o\x\ti{thnX eye 

From the long laabes rouad it. 

The Romans were, for nearly fivo cen- 
turies, almost wholly unacquainted with 
poetry, or dramatic representations ; they 
permitted no amusements but those which 
gaye strength to the body and patience to 
the mind, and from these circumstances 
originated much of the diflSculty of their 
language ; which is replete with metaphors 
taken from the Gymnasia, the Forum^ 
and the Camp, Thus the Gladius, the 
Hasta, and the Pelta, the Senatus, the 
Consul, the Tribune, the Praetor and the 
Forum, are designations which have few 
synonymes in the languao^es of any other 
country. Notwithstanding many idioms 
have originated from their politics, and 
the nature of their amusements, which can 
possess no interest when the things they 
represented no longer exist, still many 
instances may be adduced from the poets 
in support of the philosophical construc- 
tion of the language, and few possess more 
excellence than those which are to be 
found in the writings of Virgil ; the ex- 
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ekmatloii of ifioMs, irhm desired by 
Dido to relate the deeds of Troy :-* 

UAuidmiii legina Jabtt renovare dolorem. 

The admirable position of the word in- 
fandum, ^aphically depicts the grief and 
terror of ^neas, when induced to relate 
the destruction of the Trojans^ — the fol- 
lowing line is beautifully expressive of 
the subject,— 



• noz hamlata coelo 



Prcecipitat laadentq cadentia* tidera tomnos* 

The coming of night is forcibly represented 
by the position and metrical beauty of 
praecipitat — the appearance of the stars 
expressed by dactylic combinations ; and 
sleep, the consequent of night, described 
by the lengthened cadence of a spondaic 
conclusion, are instances illustrative of the 
philosophical genius of the author. 

Horace has also many instances of what 
may be termed the philosophv of language : 
bia Ode to Faunus, in which he describes 
the autumnal harvest, and the revelry of 
the labourer, may be instanced— gaudet in- 
yisam pepulisse fossor ter pede terram, — 
the animation and enjoyment expressed 
by the metres of pepulisse ter peae, are 
admirably relieved by those of invisam 
terram, and the adjective is placed before 
the noun to give a greater force to the 
*' dull earth," which was now the scene 
of pleasure. — The comparison presents a 
picturesque combination of revelry and 
labour, described in a language which 
unites the philosophy of nature . with the 
genius of poetrv. 

That the autfiors would furnish nume- 
rous instances of such beauties cannot be 
doubted, still the Iiatin has many defects to 
obviate which innumerable rules of art 
have been invented ; the involutions of its 
style are often unnatural and forced ; its 
participles are defective, and it has but 
few of those epithetic combinations which 
give such a force and majesty to the lan- 
guage of Greece. Admitting the con- 
struction of the Latin to have been philo- 
sophical in its origin, its subsequent com- 
plication could have been no improvement 
of such a principle ; when the position 
of words depended upon certain euphonic 
combinations, which originated from the 
admiration of the Romans for the melody 
of the Greek language ; and this admira- 
tion gave rise to an obscurity of expres- 



• Lector.^Non mlhi recte apparlt nt ca- 
dentia pro reeedefUia nt multoruni ex notulii 
doctorum patitnr, fieri posset, me J ad ice ea- 
defMa quasi apparentla perfacile legenda, ob 
hac ratione, sidera cselorum summa parte ea- 
dtotia^ b^omiBibuB nodem Indfcttat. 



sion that has often perpleted the ingenui-^ 
ty of the student, and has induced many 
to imitate the example of St. Hieronymns 
of old, who threw tlie writings of Pecsius 
into the flames, andexcltumed — si vis non 
intelligi, non debes legi, — ^and resolved 
for ever to relinquish the attempt to read 
those authors who appeared to nave writ- 
ten books for no otiier purpose, than to 
exercise the ingenuity of future genera- 
tions to unravel the obscurity of ^eir 
language. 

Among the most obvious defects of the 
Latin, is that of a deficiency of partici- 
ples, since it has none to express tfie per- 
fect active nor present passive : — the par- 
ticiple has ever been considered one of the 
most definite and expressive of modes of 
speech, and such a distinction it well de« 
serves, since from its combination of qua^ 
lUy with action, it possesses the beauty of 
the adjective combined with the force of 
the verb ; and to remedy any defect which 
may have originated from a paucity of 
participles, the Latins were obliged to use 
the subjunctive mood, or some other pe- 
riphrastic mode of expression, and this 
defect is more apparent when compared 
to the general brevity of the language, 
G. M. 6« 
{To he continued,') 



STANZAS TO A FRIEND, 

WBXTTBN SOON AFTBB SIS MAftaXAOy, 

(For the Olio. J 

Ah I pitasare ooee Uliuned my breast, - 

And mirth and joy loolc'd smiling on) 
But DOW my bosom knows no rest. 

The llgrht that always ctaeer*d it^s gone. 
Tbon bid'st me smile !— If that my heart 

Were half as free from care as thine. 
Then sorrow should not fijid a part, 

Bound which a moment she could twine ; 
But when I see my cherish 'd hopes 

Have one and all of them evanlsh'd, 
*Tis then I give to sorrow scope. 

And joyfulness for aye seems banish*d. 

I cannot— cannot smile, for those 

Who vow'd so oft to love me true. 
Hare rank*d themselves among my foea. 

The first unwelcome gale that blew : 
And she I doated on, whose smile 

Would compensate for years of angaisk, 
Would cheer me in my houra of toil. 

Hath left me here to pine and languish, 

I cannot smile.— The moon beams fair. 

The star-deck'd sky, the foaming aea— 
All that had beauties, sparkling, rare. 

Have no%? lost ev'ry charm for me. 
But though to me is joy denied, 

I wish thee all Heaven can bestow j 
May'tt thou be happy in thy bride. 

And ne*er nuy grief becloud thy brow ; 
May no false friend his Hhadow cast 

(Ab on thou roam'st) upon thy way ; 
And th6u enjoy, when life is past, 

AglorioiitlBUHortaUty. K. 
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▲ GOMPABISON. 

{^Por the Olio.) 

1 aaw a ro«e when growtag 'nestb 

The mountain's sbady side, 
I saw it in its carmine dress, 

Tlie season's proudest pride | 
I mark'd It bloom in radiant garb. 

With hne so rich and fair, 
As if the all of loveUness 

And beauty mingled there. 

Bat when t'ne sun Its genial ray 

Imparted forth no more. 
And when refreshing rain withheld 

Its llfe«infu8lng store ; 
1 saw it droop-'befaeld It die, 

And all its beauties fade} 
Ob 1 it was all unnoticed there. 

Among the refuse laid. 

E'en thns, dear parents, is my lot. 

Now ye no longer are ; 
In your low graves is buried deep 

Tour minstrel child's welfAre t 
I sicken, droop, and soon must die. 

Alike the witber'd rose. 
And with my sun and fountain gain 

A visionless repose. 

EDWABD LEJfTON. 



(For (he Olio,} 
MR. BERRY, 

THB LBADEB OF THB BAND» 

First let the sprightly vioUn» 
The Joyful melody begin. 

Addison. 

The * Leader of the Band* baa received 
the advantages of an excellent musician, 
his father, and of being educated in the 
once renowned practical school for juve- 
nile aspirants, the musical establishment 
of the Honourable East India Company, 
in Cutler Street. When soldiery was as 
common with ^e citizens of London, as 
the late speculations have been, and gro 
cers and tailors, felt-mongers, and money- 
scriveners, * shouldered arms,' and ' or- 
dered arms,* alike, martial music became 
popular, and many of our present fine in- 
strumental players have issued out of the 
numerous bands which enlivened the scenes 
of scarlet and sham fi^hts^for nearly all 
the volunteer corps retamed the ambition of 
cultivating music as much as target- 
shooting ; — and with Nicholson, Ireland, 
Roundtiee, fM'Locklin, and others, Mr. 
Berry advanced progressively, and very 
much to his credit, be it observed, kept 
himself aloof from the tempting allure- 
ments into which some of his contempo- 
raries, we believe, have fall^, and he 
has thereby conducted himself and the 
bondof thfiCecilian Society with equal and 



characteristic reepeetrf And, he hsvfng 
entered into the matrimonial state many 
years since, with the sister of the Mr. 
Nip^htingales, improved the opportunities 
ofiered by a musical and friendly con- 
nexion, of which he has not lost sight. 
The violin is not, of course, the only in- 
strument on which Mr. Berry excels, for 
we have heard him with pleasure on wind 
instruments in more public places than the 
Hall. As a leader of ancient music, Mr. 
Berry has imbibed a true knowledge of 
managing the sticks, over which he rules, 
or rather ought to rule with ten times the 
command than which he does.^ We pity 
him in being surrounded by so many feeble 
supporters, and we infer that this is the 
reason why the chorus not only super- 
abounds, but also sujper-excels the instru- 
mental band. 

With this feeling, however, we think, 
in spite of Mr. Berry's not liking to in- 
terfere with parties who are in other re- 
spects on the best terras of friendsliip, that 
in the capacity of leader, it is not only 
his duty, but for the credit of those who 
are with him that his word, foot, action, 
his very nod, should be implicitly re- 
garded, especially in the aecompaniments 
to songs, airs, duets, recitatives, and in 
all music in which pathos and effect are 
constituent. Though a jud^e and the 
counsel — a clerg^rman and his people — > 
a monarch and his ministers — a lecturer 
and his audience are, many most inti* 
mately situated when net professionally 
employed, yet during the trial — the ser- 
vice — the council — the lecture — obedience 
and compliance are necessary to the welK 
being of the respective eneagements. And 
we wish this to be acted up to by the 
leader and his bandi || 

t Of so much importance is mnsic with 
Homer, that it baa a place In four of th^ 
twelve compartments, into which his des- 
cription of the shield of Achilles bai bee« 
dlTided by the critics i as 1. A town in peace. 
2. Shepherds playing reeds. 8. Song and 
dance accompanied by the lyre, during tb* 
time of vintage ) and 4. A Cretan dance. 

t Many ancfent Instruments, were monoto- 
nous and of little use, but to mark the mea- 
sure. Such was the cynbalmn- and sistrum* 
Hence the origin of the word strum. It la 
strange that the ancient musicians should 
have needed so much noise and parade t« make 
them keep time. The mora lime is beat, say« 
Rotuseau, the less tt is kept ; and In gene- 
ral, bad music and bad muaiciana stand most 
In need of such noisy assistance. 

g The stories of singing iwans and Sntelli* 
gent grasshoppers were foolishly fabled by 
the anclenU. Yet Strabo, Diodorus, Sico- 
lus, Pliny, and Pausanius, gravely relate the 
story of a grasshopper, sapplying the place of 
a broken string in the musical contest be- 
tween Eunomes and Ariatbn at the Pythiaa 
games* 
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If too much famiKarity does not al- 
ways breed contempt, a danger often 
•arises out of the friendship wkh amateurs 
which does any things but good in the 
association. As it is Uie case with some 
of the members of this Society, so we 
Icnow it to be so with a club of cricket- 
lers. They are too genteel in their own 
estimation, and will not consequently go 
into practical training, hence when they 
are matched they always lose and seem 
still very complaisant. Were the Ceci- 
Jians less conceited, and to study the 
sweetness of harmony rather than the 
noise of their voices, would they not be 
ranked the higher for it ? Were the in- 
struments kept better tuned, and less 
strumming used — were efforts used more 
diligently to keep pairs of instrumental 
performers together, as first and second — 
would they not enter the ark in greater 
unison. Mr. Berry, as Noah their leader, 
would receive more pleasure and enjoy 
more durable fame. 

MUSCULUS. 



SONNET. 

W&ITTKK ONTHR BLANK LB AT OW 

** H. K. WHITK*8 RBMAItlS." 

(For the Olio J 

Once more, and yet once more 1 come to thee, 
And to thy pensive melancholy strain 
I turn wUh soul'felt pleasure once again ; 

For I am more pleased with thy minstrelsy 
Than I have ever been with bards before. 

Oft I've been raptured, when thy band ha^ 
swept 
Across its silver chords thy trembling lyre. 

And o'er thy melancholy flite have wept 
To thinic how soon eztingoish'd was the 

fire 
Of thy young genius— alas I now no more 
On earth } but on the ilherial heavenly shore 
Thou dost attune thy blisafnl harp to songs 

Of praise to 6od--and ftom thy golden lyro 

Again thou strilc'at the notes, but more ce- 
lestial fire. k.F, 



SONNET. 
(For the Olio,) , 

When by hard fortune I'm compelled to roam 
Frop t^iii my dear, my only happy home, 
I feel as if within that cot remain'd 
All happiness for me this world contain^. 
The rich manXnows not half the fears that he 
Who wanders far across the pathless sea. 
When leaving virtuous wife and children dear. 
Perhaps not to return for many a year, 
Fet- Is when that parting comes, and he is taken 
From tbathehoMs e'en dearer than hisheaven. 

But when returning, all my dangers o'er, 
With gUsB I spy the cliffs of Albion's shore. 
Oh 1 with what transport beats this joyous 

heart, 
That.whea we meet 'IwlU be ho more to part. 

Y.2. 



CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Thb first traces that are to be found of 
the celebration of the festival of Christ- 
mas, date in the second century, about 
the lime of the Emperor Commodus ; but 
whether it was always observed on the 
twenty-firth of December, is matter of 
doubt. Some writers are of opinion, that 
it was at first kept by the Eastern church 
in January, and confounded with the 
Epiphany, until the error was corrected 
by the western or I^tin church. Saint 
dhrysostom affirms, that it was more than 
ten years since Christmas was first cele- 
brated on that day^ in the Church of 
Antioch. 

It has been computed by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, that exactly one hundred 
and ninety-four years, one month, and 
thirteen days had elapsed from the nativi- 
ty of our Saviour to the death of Com- 
modus ; which period, bein^ calculated 
according to the Egyptian account, and 
reduced to the Julian or Gregorian style, 
makes the birth of Christ fall on the twen- 
ty-fifth or twenty-sixth of December. We 
are told, however, by the same authority, 
that other fathers of' the church fixed 'die 
date of the nativity on the twentieth of the 
month Pachon. Now in that year in 
which our Saviour was bom, the month 
Pachon commenced on the twentieth of 
April, whence, according to this compu- 
tation^ the nativity fell on the sixteenth 
of May ; others again insist, that the ge- 
neral assessments were always made in 
Autumn, and that this was the time when 
" the shepherds watched their flocks by 
night;" whence they infer that it took 
place in September. 



INSGBIPTION FOB A OAHBLINO 

HOUSE. 

(For the Olio.) 

There are three doors to this vile den, 
Hope— Dea<h~Disgrace--these names are on 

them borne, 
*Tis by the arst all enter In, 
And by the other two do all return. K. 



ALMANAC, 
lU derivation and progress. 

Authors are generally divided with re- 
gard to the etymology of the word jit' 
manac; but tne most simple derivation 
appears from the common spelling; as 
being thought to be composed of two 
Arabic ones, cd manack, which signify 
the Diary. 

Regiomontatus, a celebrated German 
astronomer, is said to have been (he first 
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person in Europe, who reduced Almanacs 
into their present form and method^ gave 
thts characters of each year and months 
foretold the eclipses and other phases^ cal- 
culated the motions of the planets, &c. 
His first Almanac was published iii 1474. 
The real name of Re^iomontatus was John 
MulUr, born at Konin^sberg, in Franco- 
nia. He was called Regiomontatus from 
the Latin name of his natal place. Being 
called to Rome by Pope Sextus IV., to 
assist in correcting the calendar, he was 
6ut off by th6 plague in 1476^ in the for- 
tie^^ year of his age.f Joida. 



RAPIDITY OP LIFE. 

PROM THB FRBNCH OF BARA.BIN. 

( JPor the Olio,') 

As when the Rhoni^ 4>y jnigbty tempeata 

8weU*d, 
On In.ita coune tn turj la iuipell*d. 
Wave folio fva wave. Tbua roll our yeara 

away, 
Thus awiftly day aacceeda to awlflly paasiog 

day. K. 



PETER DeToNSARD, 

A poet, whose genius will ever do ho< 
n our to his country, though his verse has 
all the faults and pedantry of the early 
age in which he lived. Ronsard, termed 
" the poet of France/* was a native of 
Vendome, in the department of the Loire 
and . Cher, and province of Blaisois, on 
the lioire. He was born in 1524, in the 
Chateau.de la Poissoriiere pres Montaine, 
of very rcfpectable" parents, who encou- 
raged and improved nis natural talents for 
poetry, which enabled him, when quite 
a youth^ to gain the first prize ip the 
Floral games at Toulouse. The effect of 
his verses was so powerful on that city, 
that they decreed him a statue of.Minerva, 
wroiight in solid silver ; and the present 
was accompanied with an address, wherein 
he was stiled "The Prince of poets." 
Mary Stuart, then one of the brighest 
ornaments of the French court, and as 
eminent for hei: literary acquirements as 
for her personal graces, paid a valuable 
tribute to Ronsard, by presenting him a 
sideboard of plate, worth two thousand 
crowns. Amongst the ornamental pieces 
in this '* buffet," was a representation of 
Mount Parnassus, over which Pegasus 
was fluttering, and exhibiting this motto : 

t Vide Batler*» Ex. Prob> 6. 



"A Ronsard, TApoUon de la source 
des Muses." 

Yet the charms and the flatteries of a 
court failed to attract the poet, and not all 
the honours and liberality of Henry XL, 
and his sons, successive kings of France, 
had power to divert his predilection for 
the church. He entered holy orders, and 
immediately devoted himself to his duties 
at EvaillS, in the diocese of Le Mans. 
When the religious feuds broke out into 
open war, Ronsard placed himself at the 
head of the nobility and people of his 
district, and by his influence and courage 
saved his church and his parish from pil- 
lage. Charges were afterwards brought 
against him, and he was accused of 
bringing obloquy on the sacred character' 
by his violent measures and conduct. He. 
defended himsdf by saying, that, '* after 
having failed in an his attempts to pre- 
serve peace with the keys of St. Peter, 
which the Calvinists professed not to re- 
spect, he had deemed it allowable in a 
minister to protect his flock with the sword 
of St. Paul." He died prior of Croix. 
Val, near Tours, in 1585. 

A Spinster* $ Tour in France. 



THfi 6AUNTLBT 

Was a defence for the hand, being a 
mailed glove,* generally made of steel, 
sometimes handsomely inlaid with other 
medals, according fo the onality of the 
wearer ; the fingers, as well as the back 
of the hand were composed of finely 
turned joints, leay^pg tne palm of the 
hand bare, thereby more suited for the 
grasping of a weapon. They iWere also 
mrown down as a defiance to single com- 
bat. In a parliament held in the reign of 
Richard the Second, no less tha;n forty of 
those gages were given and received 
by the fierce and haughty nobles. 

We have heard also of celebrated duel- 
lists affixing a glove or gauntlet over the 
gates of their residences, and even in the 
churches, which sometimes caused blood 
to be spilt in those sacred edifices. An 
instance of tfiis we have in Scotland. It 
is recorded of one of the Douglas's, that 
he placed a mailed glove as a token of 
defiance over the altar of a church in 
Dunfermline. Sir Wm. Maxwell declared 
he would remove it, and on the following 
Sunday, repaired there for the purpose of 
removiDg it, attended by some armed fol« 
lowers. Douglas having been apprised 
of hid intention appeared there also; when 
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Maxwell, who was in (he act of reaching, 
down the gage, was. cowardly stabbed in 
die back by Douglas ; a scuflle ensued, 
and before assistance could be procured, 
five of Maxwell's party were slain. This 
piece of defensive armour fell into disuse 
in the reign of Charles II. G. S. S. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

This monarch made a law, that all men 
might read the scriptures, except servants : 
but no women, except ladies and gentle- 
men who had leisure, and might ask 
somebody the meanuig ; this law was re- 
pealed in Edward the Sixth's days. 

SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, 

When he was applied to for the sup- 
pression of a libel against some minister, 
feplied, " They who do what they should 
not, must hear what they would not." 

N. N. 

A Father's injonctions to his son. 
Sir Walfer Raleigh, in his instructions 
to his son, gives the following excellent 
advice : — *' Thou shalt be in as much 
danger in contending with a brawler in 
a private quarrel, as in a battle, wherein 
thou mayst get honour to thyself, and 
safety to thy prince and country ; but if 
thou be once engaged, carry thyself 
bravely, that they may fear thee nereaifter* 
I would not have thee, for any respect 
lose thy reputation, or endure public dis- 
grace ; far better it were not to live, than 
to live a coward, if the offence proceed 
tot from thyself ; if it does, it snail be 
better to compound it upon good terms 
than hazard Uiyself ; for if thou over- 
come, thou art under the cruelty of the 
law ; if thou art overcome, tho u art dead 
or dishonoured*'* 

CLAUDE SANJtTIRB, 

The French poet, who died in 1702, 
had his house consumed by lightning. 
He sent the foUowing placet to Lewis 
XIV., on the occasion. The monarch at 
once felt the distress of his situation, and 
ordered him the thousand crowns, which 
the reader will find were the object of 
his demand. 

To engage in yoar matters belongs not to me, 
Thl», Sire, ioexcasahle freedom iroiild be; 
Bat yet, when revieiring my my miseries pasl» 
Of yoor Majesty's income the total I cast. 
All counted, (l*ve still the remembrance quite 

clear. 
Tour revenue is one hundred millions a year | 
Hence, one liundred thousand per day In your 

pow'r. 
Divided, bridge four thousand crowns to each 

hour. 
To answer the calls of my present distress, 
Which Ughtning has caus'd in my country re* 



tf ay 1 b« alloiied to Mqasst, noble Sire, 
Of your time, fifteen mlnatei before I expire* 
K. N. 

A MISER 

Who heaps up treasure which he never 
means to spend, is as idly employed as 
one who lays his purse before a looking 
glass, and sits all da^ contemplating the 
useless duplicate of his wealth. if. n. 

SMECTTMNCS. 

A word made out of the first letters of 
the names of five Presbyterian Ministers, 
viz : Stephen Marshal, Edmund Calamy, 
Thomas Young, Mathew Newcpmen, and 
William Spurstow, who wrote a book 
against Episcopacy and the Common 
Prayer, a. d. 1641, whence they and their 
followers were called smrottmnians. 



Countries* 

' THE PRBSRPIO. 

The following ceremony> observed at 
Rome on the day after Christmas Day, 
is thus described by the author of " A 
Narrative of Three Years in Italy." 

", December 26. — During the remain- 
der of this month, there is a Presepio, or 
representation of tlie manger in which our 
Saviour was laid, to be seen in many of 
the churches. That of the Ara Ccsii is 
best worth seeing ; which church occu- 
pies the site of the Temple of Jupiter, and 
IS adorned with some of its beautiful pil- 
lars. On entering, we found daylight 
completely exclud^ from the church; 
and, until we advanced, we did not per- 
ceive the artificial light, which was so 
managed, as to stream in fluctuating rays, 
from mtervening silvery clouds, and shed 
a radiance over the lovely babe and bend- 
ing mother, who in the most graceful at- 
titude, lightly holds up the drapery which 
half conceals her sleeping infant n-om the 
bystanders. He lies in richly embroidered 
swaddling clothes, and his person, as well 
as that of the Virgin mother, are or- 
namented with diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones ; for which purposes, we are 
informed, the princesses and ladies of high 
rank, lend their jewels. Groups of cat- 
tle grazing, peasantry engaged in different 
occupations, and other objects, enliven the 
picturesque scenery ; every living crea- 
ture in the group, with ey^ directed to- 
wards the Presepio, falls prostrate in ado- 
ration. In the front of this theatrical re- 
presentation, a Kttle girl, about six or^ 
eight years old^ stood on a bench preach-' 
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ing eaDleinpoie^ as H' »ppeared^ to the per'^ 
sons who filled tlf0 church, with all the 

rticulation of a little acuess, probably 
commenioration of those words of the 
Psalmist^ quoted by our blessed Iiord :— - 
*' Out of the mourns of babes and suck- 
lingSy thou hast perfected praise.*' In 
this manner^ the scriptures are acted, not 
" read, marked^ and inwardly digested." 
The whole scene, however, had a strik- 
ing effect well calculated to work upon 
the minds of ft people whose religion con- 
sisCs so largely in outward show. 



TRUB PATRIOTISM^ 

When the Emperor Vespasian peremp* 
torily ordered a particular senator to give 
his voice against the interest of his coun- 
try, and ureatened him with death in 
case he spoke otherwise,— the intrepid 
patriot answered with a smile, — '* Did I 
ever tell you I was immortal 7 My vir- 
tue b mv own— *my life yours ; do what 
von will— 4 shall do what I ought ; and 
if I fall in the service of my country, I 
shall have more triumph in my death than 
yoa in your laurels.** 



SIB aOQBST WALPOLB's DBLXCACt OP 
SPBBCH. 

After the aecessbn of €reorge I. the 
Whigs split into two parties : Sunderland, 
Stanhope, and Cadogan, were the leaders 
of one side ; Townsend, Walpole, De- 
vonshire, and the Chancellor, of the other : 
the former were victorious, and the dis- 
contented party paid their court at Lei- 
cester-house. Walpole had thought of 
a measure to distress their opponents, 
which he communicated to the heads of 
his party ; they approved it, and thought 
the prince should be let into it. Walpole 
would not agree to this ; he said, " that 
the prince would communicate it to his 
wife, and that fat a — d b — ^h would di- 
vulge the secret." The princess was in- 
formed of this. When she came to the 
throne, her settlement, in case she should 
survive the king, came on the carpet. 
4100,000 a year was proposed; Sir 
Spencer C!ompton thought £60,000 an 
smple provision; but Walpole found 
means to acquaint the queen, that if he 
were minister, her expectations should be 
gratified ; she sent him this answer, '^6o 
teli 3ir Robert that the fat a~^ b— h has 
forgiven him." 

He was soon after declared minister ; 
and Sir Spencer Compton removed to the 
iipper house with the title of Earl of 
Wilmington. 



fiPIGBAU. 
Death langht at every one that klUe hie time ; 
But who can laugh at Death, «o deep in crime) 

P. 

!f men lived to Nature, by Nature eontroU'd, 
The doctor* by Art woald not pocket the go\6t 
But mankind live by Art and put Nature aside. 
Therefore doctors in^ carriagea proep'roualy 

ride. 
The fault, then, with men is,— not doctors. Hie 

■aid.— 
For tbew ride for their living} those ride for 

the dead. P. 

THfi LATB BMPRBSS OP RUSSIA 

Was of a most amiable and benevolent 
disposition, but the most curious particu- 
lars in a generous character was her ab- 
horrence of all returning of thanks. The 
grateful person, she would say, runs and 
tells all Uie world that he has received a 
benefit from you. AH that hear it pre* 
tend to take it amiss that you did not 
chusethem or their friends for the ob- 
jects of your bounty ; and then set their 
wits to work to present you with an op- 
portunity for atoning for your mistake as 
soon as possible. The favour might have 
been much better bestowed, say they. 
Now all these inconveniences are avoided 
when we confer an obligation on the un- 
grateful. Your good action remains ia 
obscurity — ^you enjoy it alone—nobody 
detracts from your merits^nobodv says 
that your kindness was ill bestowed — ^no- 
body plagues you for others. Therefore^ 
I do nght to love the ungrateful. M. n. 

PLBA COLLECTORS. 

On a maiden lady being asked why she 
kept so many cats, she observed, " That 
she had a great antipathy to fleas, and 
that her cats were her ** Flea Co/lec- 
ton.** JOIDA. 

IN BEPLY TO . 
<* Mathsws is A Host tn Himsblv.*' 

If Mathewi In himaelf a ' Hoit' appeara, 

Why do the Proteatanta for Papiata grieve ) 

Since every night they lend their eye* and eara 

And at hia Thespian ahrioe their money leave 

». 

FASHION. 

Fashion la like a ahoe that fita with pride; 
'TIS worn when newt— when old, 'tis cast 
aside. P. 

ON SIR PHIUP SYDNEY. 

Englandi Netherlands^ the Heavena, and th* 

Arte, 
Soldiera, and the World, hath made six parts 
Of noble Sydney ; for who will suppose 
That a small heap of stones can Sydney en- 
close, 
England hath his body, for the it fed, 
Netherlanda hie blood in her defence shed. 
The Heavens have hie soul, the Arts have his 

fame. 
The Boldiera the grief the world Us good 
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.Sunday in Adv. 
LMS.forUieAAY 
80 e. iHAlah, m«r| 
82— —even 
a^. Thowati 

Stiorteat Day, 
FuU Moon. 
2Um af. 6. 



22^ftiik!k 



2a r* 



Sta. Cyril ft Me- 

thodliui. 
Higb Water. 
54in aft 2 oim-q. 

10 3 after. 

St. Servulaa. 



24 



Wed. 



Thura 



VlgUafaieT<^U 
yity, (ChrUtmaal 
Eve.) 

H49h Water. 
6(}m- aft 8 mom 
13 4 aftn. 



Nativity of our 
Lord. 



Oe«. 21 



St. ThoiBM, tii« apoatt*^ waa «uffe«iDed Dldymiia, 
or the twta ) hr.appMn io havs been a J«w, and 
1 n aU probability a Gaiilstm, St. Thon«» i« aald 
to bate auffered martyrdom in the city of O^lUee ; 
very Httle however la known for certain op ttiia 
point. He ia affirmed to have travelled and pro* 

* ^ I Parthlaw. 

and to have 



-32 



2a fit's 



COKRBSPONDINQ CRRONOLOGT. 



lulgated Christianity amonff the 
Medet, Peralaaa, and CanBenUna} i 



been the apoatle of the ladles, where hestfiected 
numeroua converalonSt which incenaqtl tlie 
Brahmins to such a height tliat they instigated 
the people to kill him. 

1SI6.— Anniveraary of the death of the learned 
Dr. William Viqceiitt mt^y yeara the head maa- 
ter of Weatmiaater school, and afterwards Dean 
of Westminster, Dr. V. was long known to the 
world aa a scholar, an able theologian, and a 
man of the moat ezemptary Ufe. His knowledge 
of ancient geography and navigation was vast. 
as may be seen by the *' Voyage of Nearehna to 
the Eephrates,*' wMch he collected fkt>Qi the orl- 
ginal JomnalpreiSrvedby Arriaa, andhla** Peri- 
plus of the Etbynaii Qeai" whieh contaifia an 
acconnt of the na^vlgatlop of the anciai|t% Arom 
the Red Sea to the Coast of Zaaguebar, 

The original name of Cyril recorded to day 
was Constantfne. He, with Ms brotiMr inho- 
UncBs, MethoiUn^ widely extended th« faith 
by means of missionary travels ; they are sap> 
70sed te have ended their earthly career ▲. d. 881. 
Servttlus is said to have aubisated on the alms he 
received at the church of t^t. Cleaent, at Rome. 
He afterwards became a confessor, and died 
A.O.A20. 

1798.— On this day James II. privately embarked 
for France on board a frigate which had waited 
for him for soBpsdaya near R p chi at er } he arrived 
safe at AmWetevse.. In Plcacdy« whence he has- 
tened to St. Oermains, at wbieh place the King 
of France (Louis XIV») received him with the 
highest generosity, synlpathy, and rsgard. 
2«|The eeremonlea vrhich take place on the eve of 
Christmaa are of a pleasing character, 'flie 
hooset and charchea are ornamented with ever- 
greens I the carols sung al>out the streets aad 
country tomn-; the leurfte, orniglit muaic, and 
the cheerful belle whjbsh peal oat at midnight to 
hail the birth -day of the saviour of mankind, ai^ 
calculated to impresa the Imagination with happy 
ideas of the most lively sort, and these are in no 
small degree enhanced by the many aarly recol- 
lections of childhood with which the season and 
its festivities are connected. 

1!66.— -Anniversary of the birth of King John. 
This tyrannical monarch died detected by his 
subjects, in the 49th veac of hia age, in Newark 
castle. One of our historians saya a worae^rince 
-acarce ever disgraced any throne i he waa bad as 
son, ancle, and king, and his wickedness was 
uniform } every obUigration which mihikind look 
on aa aacred* he ridiculed and despised. 
' 26 ChriUmaa^ Pay is so callad flrom the IiaUn CkritH 
Miua, the Mass of Christ, and thence the Ro- 
man Catholic Liturgy is teamed tiie Missal or 
Mom Book, About the year 600, the observa- 
tion oT (his. dity became onlvenal in the Catholle 
Church. 

Christmas was called Midwinter^ and the service 
on this day Midwinter Mast, by our Saxon an- 
cestors was celebrated in opposition toCliristnias, 

The custom {Of anhoa); dAaations at Christmas and 
New Year's Day is very ancient, being copied- 
fromlthe Polythelsta of Rome, at the time the 
publk religion was changed. 
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See page 405. 



THE WINTER CRUISE. 

A CUSTOM exists among the smugglers 
and fishermen, in the towns and villages 
on the Kentish coast, of engaging with 
shipowners residing there for the perilous 
adventures of a cruise to eflFect the land- 
ing of contraband goods on some distant 
shore. Ireland is chiefly the course to 
which such expeditions are bound. 
These outfits are invariably made on the 
approach of November, and are denomi- 
nated '* The Winter Cruise." The ves- 
sels are the property of individuals who 
have realized considerable sums in these 
speculations, and a fortune is frequently 
embarked in one vessel. The smuggler 
looks forward to the success of these ad- 
ventures with sanguine'.hopes and beating 
heart ; and while lamenting over past fa- 
vours, prays for future good luck, which, 
if but moderate, makes him comfortable 
for life. 

Folkstone, the scene of this tale, is 

Vol. II. 2 E 



only relieved by the hereditary good- 
nature of the inhabitants from a prevail- 
ing melancholy which every where pre- 
sents itself, as bereaved mothers are 
pointed out to you, and widowed homes 
marked in every street. 

It was late one night in the month of 
January, when the flower of the young 
men of Folkstone were absent on the 
Winter Cruise, that four women were 
seated round a sea-coal fire, listening to 
the heavy rain falling in the street, and 
the scolding wind as it echoed and 
rumbled in the chimney of the warm 
fire-place. One of the party — from her 
occupying the low-seated, patchwork- 
covered chair, and the peculiar attention 
paid to her by an inoolent cat, who 
stretched, and purred, and quivered her 
nervous tail, while peering sleepily in 
her protector's face — appeared to be the 
mistress of the house. She was a young 
woman, about five-and-twenty, with all 
the happy prettiness of a country beauty : 
her features, though somewhat irregular, 
if but carelessly viewed, failed not to 
secure the beholder*s stedfast observance, 
from the peculiar interest which a full 
54 
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blue eye and light arched brow lent to 
the eoniour. She was resting her face 
upon her hand^ and looking at the red 
coab in the store before her ; — the others 
seemed to hove just concluded a bit of 
country scandal, or the success of the 
sale of a secreted tub of hoUands^ from 
the jpursing-np of their lips, and the satis- 
faction wim which each appeared to lean 
back in her chair* 

*' There," said the young woman^ 
'* in that very hollow of the fire, I can 
almost fancy I see my James on the deck 
of the Mary, looking through his glass 
to catch a glimpse of some distant sail. 
Ah I now it has fallen in« and all looks 
like a rough sea.— Poor fellow !** This 
was spoken in that abstracted tone of 
voice, that monotonous sound of melan- 
choly, where every word is given in one 
note, as if the speaker had not the spirit^ 
or even widi, to vary the sound. 

*' That's what I so repeatedly tell yon 
of,*' said a fat old woman of the group ; 
" you mil have no other thought ; morn- 
ing and night hear but the same cry from 
yoM. Look at me — ^i8*n't it fifteen years 
ago since.my William, vest his soul !^ was 



shot dead while running his boat ashore 
on Romne^ Marsh ? and am I any the 
worse for it ? I loved him dearly ; and 
when I was told of the bad news, I did 
nothmg but cry for whole days, but then it 

was soon over. 1 knew that fretting 

would'nt set him on his legs again : so I 
made the best of a bad berth ; and though t 
if I should have another husband, all well 
and good ; if not, — ^whv I must live and 
die Widow Major — and there was an end 
of it." 

'* Ah ! neighbour," replied the voung 
woman, " you knew the fate of your 
husband — you were acc^uainted with the 
worst — you had not to live in the cruel 
suspense I endure : but if I knew that he 
was dfead "—(and her voice grew louder, 
while the blood rushed into her fair 
cheek) — " I should think of him as much 
as I do now, and would think and think, 
and try to bring thoughts every day 
heavier on my heart, till it sunk into tlie 
grave." 

This burst of afl^ielction for her husband 
was amen^d with a loud lau^h by a young 
black-eyed, round-faced girl, 'sitting in 
the opposite comer, who, leaning over to 
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Che speaker^ laying one hand on her 
knee^ and looking archly in her face^ 
chuckled out— *^ Come, come I she sha*nt 
take on so ; if her first husband is gone^ 
Susan shall have a second to comfort 
her." 

" A second husband, Anne ! — No I 
no second husband for me. I could never 
wake in the morning, and look on a face 
sleeping on the pillow beside me, where 
had rested the head of one I had loved, 
and who was dead. No — l was asked 
three times in church, and married to 
him lawfully ; and I am certain that, 
when a couple are once joined in mar- 
riage — and in true love — their only sepa- 
ration is ill death ; and that is but for a 
time — ^Ihey will hereafter meet, and never 
never part agadn.** — And then she looked 
up with her sweet blue eyes, and heaved 
such a sigh, and aniled such a smile, that 
proved to her gossips how confirmed was 
her innocent l^lief. 

" How fast it rains!" ejaculated a 
shrivelled old woman, who had hitherto 
remained silent. ** How fast it rains !** 
-^and she drew her chair closer to the 
fire. " It was just such a night as this 

when What's that— the wind ? Ah I 

His a rough night ; I suppose it must be 
near eleven o'clock.— Now, I'll lell you 
a story that shall make you cold as stones, 
though you crowd ever so close to this 
blazmg fire. It was just such a night as 
Ibis—." 

*' Gracious Heaven !" cried Susan, ** I 
hear a footfall coming down the street so 
like that which I knew so well, — ^listen ! 
— No, all is silent. — Well, Margery, what 
were you going to tell us f'* 

** Eh 1 bless us I'* replied Margery, 
'* you tremble terrible bad, surely ; — 
whaOs the matter ?" 

** Nothing — nothing, dame ; — go on." 

«* Well," said the old woman, *' it was 
just such a night as this — *' 

" Susan I " cried a voice at the door, 
in that tone which implies haste, and a 
ft«ir of being heard — *' Susan I epen the 
door." 

*' Good God P* shrieked Susan, <' that 
voice I'* — and all the women rose at one 
moment, and stood staring at the door, 
which Susan was unlocking. ^' The 
key wonH turn the lock — 'tis rusty ;— • 
who's there ?** she breathlessly exclaimed, 
as in the agony of suspense she tried to turn 
the key, while the big drops stood quiver- 
ing on her brow. She trembled from 
head to foot— her companions stood like 
statues — the lock flew back, the door 
opeaed — ^nothing was seen but the black 
iiight, and the large drops of rain which 
sparkled in the beams of the candle on 
Ae table-—-" There is noone," said she. 



panting for breath ;/* but as I stand here a 
living woman, twas his voice. — James 1 
Janies I" she cried, and put out her head 
to listen. She beard quick, heavy font- 
steps hastily advancing at the end of the 
street ; presently a party of six or seven 
blockade-men rushed by the door, dash- 
ing the wet from the pavement in Susan^s 
face. They passed with no other sound 
than that msule by their feet, and were 
quickly out of hearing. 

" I wish I may die,** said old Margery, 
'^.but the blockade-men are chasing some 
poor fellow who has been obliged to drop 
his tubs ; for I saw the blade of a cutlass 
flash in my eyes, though I could'nt see 
the hand tliat held it." 

" My bonnet ! my bonnet!" cried 
Susan ; " there has more befallen this 
night than any here can tell. 'Twas his 
voice— -stay in the house till I come back 
—'twas : his voice !" — and she ran out 
through the still driving rain, in the direc- 
tion of the party that had just passed. 
They took the street that led to the cliffs ; 
not a light was to be seen ; Susan reach- 
ed the cliffs ; the wind blew fresh and 
strong off the sea, and the rain appeared 
abating. She thought she saw figures 
descend the heights ; and quickening her 
pace, stood on the edge, straining her 
sight to distinguish the objects flitting to 
and fro on the beach. She heard a faint 
" hallo!"— the sound thrilled through 
every nerve — it was the voice she had 
heard at her door. She returned the sa- 
lute, but the buffeting of the wind choaked 
her timid cry. The halloo was repeated ; 
Susan listened with her very eyes. Her 
distended fingers seemed grasping to catch 
at sound. A sound did rise above the 
roar of the breakers and the rushing of 
the wind : it was the report of a volley of 
carbines fired on the beach. Susan 
screamed, and sunk on the ed<re of the 
cliff, overpowered with terror and anxiety. 
Quickly there was seen a flashing of 
ligh^ along the coast, and men running 
from the Martello -towers to the beach, in 
disorder. Then was heard the curse for 
curse, the clashing of cutlasses and dis- 
charge of arms, and the hoarse shout of 
some of the smugglers, who had suc- 
ceeded in putting dieir boat off from the 
shore with part of her cargo, which it 
appeared they had beeta attempting to 
work. 

Susan well understood the import of 
these dreadful sounds, and recovering 
from her fright, was striving to ascertain 
from her station the position of the par- 
ties, when a hard breathing of some one, 
apparently exhausted, arrested her atten- 
tion. It seemed to issue from beneath, 
and looking over the summit of the chff. 
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she perceived the shadow of a man, cau- 
tiously ascending. He had almost ac- 
complished his task, and was grasping a 
jutting fragment of stone, to enable him 
to rest a moment from the fatigue of his 
attempt. Susan heard him pant for 
breath, and sigh heavily. She thought 
it was a form she knew : she bent over 
the edge, and held her breath in the very 
agony of hope and fear. The figure 
stood with his back to the cliff, and look- 
ing down on the beach, ejaculated, " Oh, 
God !" It was one of those moans which 
betray the most acute suffering of mind, 
whicn thrill through the bearer, and 
create that kindred overflowing of the 
heart's tears which makes the sorrow of 
the afflicted more than our own. Susan 
heard the sound, and breathlessly answer- 
ed—" Who is it ?" The figure sprung 
upwards at the response, and exclaimed— 

*^ Susan !" 

" James! James!" she cried. He 
caught a large tuft of grass to assist him 
in darting into her expanded arms, when 
the weed broke — a faint cry, and the fall 
of a body, with the rattling of earth and 
stones, down the steep, were the sounds ' 
that struck terror, and madness, and dis- 
ms^ through the brain of poor Susan. 

She attempted to call for assistance, 
but her voice obeyed not the effort, and, 
in the delirium of the moment, she sprang 
down the cliff; but, fortunately, light- 
ing on a projection, and at the same time 
instinctively catching the long weeds, was 
saved from the danger her perilous situa- 
tion had threatened ; but still she continued 
her descent, stepping from tuft to stone, 
reckless whether she found a footing, or 
was precipitated to the base. She alight- 
ed in safety on the beach : an indistinct 
form lying on (he shingle met her view. 

** James ! James !** she cried, *' speak ! 
let me hear your voice— for mercy's a^e 
tell me, are you hurt V* 

No answer was returned ; she grasped 
his hand, and felt his brow ; but, on the 
instant, started from the form in horror — 
the hand was stiff, and the brow was dead- 
ly cold ; and then, as if all her powers of 
utterance had become suddenly re-organ- 
ized, she broke forth into such a -cry of 
anguish, that it pierced through the noises 
of the night like the scream of a wounded 
eagle. A pistol-shot was heard ; the ball 
whizzed past tlie ear of Susan, and harm* 
lessly buried itself in the sand of the cliff. 
A party of the blot^kade rushed towards 
the spot, and, by the light of a torch, dis- 
covered the, poor girl stretched on the body 
of a smuggler. They raised her in their 
arms— she was quite senseless ; and hold- 
ing the light in the face of the man, they 
s^^r tHflt he was dead. 



" She's a pretty young creature !" said 
one of the men ; " it's a pity she could'nt 
let her sweetheart come to the beach*alone, 
for she seems almost as far gone as he is ; 
—what shall we do with her, Sir f " 

This was addressed to a young man of 
the group, wearing the uniform of a mid- 
shipman, and whose flushed and disor- 
dered countenanct; proved that he had 
taken a considerable share in the late 
desperate encounter. 

" Take her to the tower, Thomas," 
said he ; *' she may assist with her evi- 
dence the investigation of this affair. The 
body of the man must also be carried to 
our station, for I dare say we shall grap- 
ple some of the rascals before the night's 
work is over. Our lieutenant has ordered 
the boat to be pursued that put off in the 
scuffle; and, as some of the cargo is 
now lying about the rocks here, we must 
look out for another squall." 

One of the sailors sustained the still 
senseless Susan in his arms, while the 
corpse followed, borne by four others on 
their carbines. 

*'This fun was not expected. Infant 
Joe," said one of the men to the gigantic 
figure who carried Susan in one of his 
arms, with as much ease as he would 
have conveyed a child, and who, in 
mockery of his immense bulk, had been 
so nicknamed. 

" No," was the laconic reply. 

" I think," continued the other, " 'twas 
your pistol settled that poor fellow, for 
he lay in the very point of the woman's 
scream when you fired." 

** Yes," said Joe with a grin, "may- 
hap it was ; and I wish each of my bul- 
lets could search twenty of 'em at once 
as surely and as quickly." 

" Halt," cried the officer who was 
conducting the party ; " if I mistake not 
I perceive a body of men, creeping on 
their hands and knees, at the foot of the 
cliff. Out with your torches, or we may 
be fair ma^kn for a bullet." 

The meii instantly obeyed, and, at the 
same moment,^ discovered their progress 
was interrupted by a gang of armed 
smugglers, who instantly commenced a 
practical argument for the right of way 
by furiously attacking the blockade. At 
the first fire, the ponderous bulk bearing 
the li^ht form of Susan ^reeled and fell 
with its burthen on the earth ; and a 
smuggler was seen to rush wUdly through 
the chaos of contending beings, hewing 
his passage with a short broad cutlass, 
and apparently having but one object 
in view. A retreat of Uie smugglers; 
and the consequent advance of their anta- 
gonists, brou^t him to the spot where 
Susan, still senseless, lay wound in die 
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fiinewy arm of the prostrate man of war's 
man. He endeavoured to disengage her 
from his grasp; and, on placing his hand 
on her neck^ he felt that his fingers were 
straying in warm and still oozing blood. 
He trembled, and gasped for breath : — 
there were two beings senseless before 
Jiim — One must be seriously wounded, 
perhaps dying or dead. He dragged 
Susan from her, thrall, the action was 
followed by a groan from the man, who 
faintly rose upon his knees, and made a 
grasp towards the female with one hand, 
and drawing a pistol from his belt with 
the other, discharged it at random, and 
again fell exhausted. The report was 
heard by some of the still contending 
party, and forms were seen hasteuin$c to 
the spot, but the smuggler had safely 
ascended the cliff with Susan, and sitting 
on the summit, wiped the drops of agonv 
and toil from his brow, and placed his 
trembling hand upon her heart. At the 
. first he could discover no pulsation, he 
pressed his hand firmer against her side, 
and with a cry of joy sprang upon his 
feet — he felt the principle of life beat 
against his palm. He again clasped her 
in his arms, and, with the spera of a 
hound, ran across the fields leading from 
the edge of the cliffs, darted through the 
church-yard there, till his quick step 
was heard on the stones of the paved 
street. The inhabitants were at their 
doors and windows, anxious to catch the 
slightest word that might give them some 
intelligence of the conflict ; for the reports 
of the fire-arms had been heard in the 
town, and all there was anxiety and agi- 
tation ; but the quick; questions were 
unanswered, the salutes were unnoticed 
— ^the form that rushed by them was 
heard to gasp hardly for 'breath, and 
they were satisfied that something des- 
perate had taken place. The smuggler 
gained the street Susan had set out from ; 
the women, and others who had joined 
them, were gathered round the door of 
the house, waiting with breathless impa- 
tience her return, and various were the 
conjectures of the night's events, when^a 
voice, whose tones all knew, was heard 
to exclaim — " Stand o' one side there ; 
a chair ! a chair I" They made way for 
him in an instant, he, darted into the 
house, placed Susan in the arm-chair, 
and dropped on the floor, with his fore- 
head resting on his arm. 

*' James '.** the women cried, " are you 
hurt?" 

They received no reply ; but his con- 
vulsive panting alarmed them ; they rais- 
ed him from the ground, while one of 
the women lighted a candle. At that mo- 
ment a scream of dismay escaped from 



all : those who had stood listening at the 
door rushed in, and were horror-struck 
on beholding poor Susan lying apparently 
lifeless in the chair, her face and neck 
dabbled with blood ; but she breathed, 
and not a moment was to be lost. Re- 
storatives were applied to both, the blood 
was cleansed from Susan, and ,to the joy 
of all, not a wound could be perceived. 
James had now sufSciently recovered to 
stand and bathe her temples : he kissed 
her cold, quivering lips — she slowly 
opened her eyes — ^the first object they 
rested upon was her husband ! Site start- 
ed from tlie chair, and gazed at him with 
a mingled expresson of terror and de- 
light. James, seeing the effect his ap- 
pearance produced, pressed her in ms 
arms, where she lay laughing and cry- 
ing, and clasping him round the neck, till 
the shock had subsided, when she sat like 
a quiet child on his knee, reposing her 
head upon his shoulder. None had as yet 
ventured to ask a question, but all impa- 
tiently waited till Susan should break the 
silence that had followed the confusion of 
cries, tears, and wonder. But she seemed 
to have no other wish on earth — she was 
in her husband's arms — beneath their own 
roof — and that was question, and answer, 
and eyery thing to her. James appeared 
restless, 'and attempted to rise; but the 
motion was followed by the close wind- 
ing of Susan's arms round his neck. 
Theii, as if suddenly resolved, and chid- 
ing himself for some neglect, he started 
from his seat. 

" Susan," said he, " you are better 
now ; Iteep yourself still till I return — ^I 
shall be but a few minutes.'* 

" No, no," cried Susan, grasping his 
arm with both her hands — *' not again — 
go not again. I shall be able to speak to 
you presently ; don't leave me now, 
James." 

** You must'nH persuade me to stay," 
replied he; ''I left the crew fighting 
with the blockade when I saw you in 
that fellow^ arms ; but I must go back 
again, for life and death are in thisnighl^s 
business. One of us has been ^ot, poor 
Peter Cullen drowned — ^he would drink in 
spite of our orders, and fell overboard. I 
tried to save him ; but I*m afraid he lies 
dead under the cliff, just where I first saw 
you, Susan, when I lost my footing. But 
I must go back, and see the end of i( — 
now don't gripe me so hard, Susan— I 
must go. I dare say all's lost — but I 
must go.'* 

He struofgled to release himself from 
Susan, when a smuggler rrshed into the 
hou%, pale and exhausted ; he flung him- 
self into a chair, and throwing a brace of 
pistols on the ground, exclaimed — > 
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'* The boat's taken— the tabs we had 
worked to the foot of the cliffs are seized 
too: we fought hard for it^ but it was of 
no use ;" — and then he breathed a bitter 
curse in a low, withering tone. 

To be Continued, 



CHRISTMAS WEATHER. 
(For the Olio.) 

I may not write a Christmas Ballad 

Wliile Winter keeps away ; 
And cfalckweed, fruits and flowers and salad 

Are flourisblng ; — and gay 
Hie sun makes people fliit along 

In pleasure's brightened scenes. 
As though the Spring with feather'd song 

Were blossoming the greens. 

8 oow will be scarce as charity. 

Frost rare as poet's brains j 
On Norway's coast Ice.ships most be. 

Or Britons freeze mild rains. 
Which gently through the air descend 

And scatter in the ground. 
Like the sweet tears that leave a friend 

To heal a parting wound. 

The Laureate at the * Deyll Tavern,* 

Scribes at the * Cheshire Cheese,' 
Or Thespics at the * Coal Hole* Cavern 

Mlgbt revel in their ease i 
Sottthey might rest upon hia sack. 

The * Lumber Troop' lie stilly— 
Since seasons wander from the track. 

Who may the chasm Ail ? 

'Tis true, the shops are fall of meat, 

Frland at a Chrittmaa price } 
And pills are rolled to make uk ea( 

whether we mince, or slice \ 
Holly is stttdi in butter tubs. 

Calves heads, like fools, are grinning; 
A94 Johnny cleans and Molly acruba 

To make a clear b^inning. 

Handreds of live and dead game presents,, 

Old ones for young are ctunged ^ 
And vice vrr^o,— chines for pheasants. 

That country haunts once ranged i 
9ut as for Christmas, like of yore. 

The cold, dark times are past. 
And none can ancient HmeB restore 

If Winter wiU not blast. P. 



HOILE PHILOLOGICiE. 

THB LATIN LAMGUAGB. 

(For the Olio,} 

(Continued from page 394. Jf 

Tbb structure of the Latin is dependent 
upon rules more dissonant to the forms of 
our own language than those of most 
(tfhers I and from this ciicumstance it ia 



imperative that we should give a more 
studious application to the sttmy of classic 
literature^ oefore we can appreciate its 
excellencies^ than would be requisite for 
the natives of France or Italy — dnce the 
French and Italian languages may be so 
easily identified wkh the Latin ; while^ on 
the contrary, our own is in direct opposi- 
tion to every language of the continental 
world. Madame de Stael has, with her 
usual felicity of expression said of the 
English language, '' that its beauties are 
all melancholy, the clouds have formed 
its colours, and the noise of the waters 
its modulation ;'*t and the volumed trea- 
tises of lexicographers could not adduce 
a more philosophical definition of its 
genius. 

The Latin is so exclusively the .parent 
language of the Italian and French, that 
it is difficult to suppose any person caa 
thoroughly understand the force of the 
modem without having at the least a par- 
tial knowledge of the ancient, even in 
the verbs of the Italian, their immediate 
relation to those of the Latin is every 
where apparent; the melodious refine- 
ment of tne Tuscans has certainly indoced 
them materially to change their formation^ 
by omitting some letters and substituting 
ouers, but still no change has been e£ 
fected without an attention to certain 
rules ; if we find amava euphonised for 
amabam, amai for amavi, or amain for 
amasiem, it is. not to be inferred that such 
commutations are without rule '.-"in ama- 
va for amaham^ the m is omitted from a 
Srinciple of Italian euphony which sel- 
om allows their words to end with con- 
sonants, and b for v is a mere interchange 
of one labial for another — amavi be- 
comes amai from a universal rule that 
the V which is heard in the Latin preter- 
ite is dropped to soften the^sound, as andU 
for andivt, finii for finivi, &c.; where 
they found b in the Latin they elegantly 
substituted v, and where the v was used 
by the Latins the next progressive step 
was to omit it altogeher ; amaesem be- 
comes amani — the mis dropped as above 
mentioned, and the Latin e is written t, 
though pronounced as e, upon the same 
principle as polvere (pulvere) the a 
etretto pronounced in polvere is but a 
modified sound of the u in pulvere — a 
mat portion of the vocabulary of the 
Italian m^y be thus identified with the 
Latin; — with ^regard to euphony the 
Italians do not act 

" By partial but by generalUwa," 

since if they harmonized the name of 

t Corlnne. 
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Alexander into Alessandro, they did not 
neglect to pay the same deference to his 
Satanic Majesty^ by giving him the me- 
lodious appellation of Belzebu. Any 
person acquainted with the construction 
of the French and Latin would see their 
immediate relation in this simple sentence, 
// leur dit, mon ante est taise de trit' 
teuejusqu' a la mort — il leur dit, is the 
Latin position of words of the same im- 
port, and de histesse, which would be 
•xpreased in the Latin by the ablative, 
differs in nothing from the idiom of its 
original, except that the preposition which 
was understood in the Latin is expressed 
in the French, and jusqu' k la mort is a 
corruption of usqiie ad mortem^ the in- 
troduction of a and la, corrupted from 
ad and illam, is also illustrative of the 
genius of the French language, which 
expresses what the betterjiulgmentof the 
Romans induced them to conceal, and is 
often loquacious where they were silent. 
From the apparent anomaly of the ge- 
nius of the Lsltin to that of our own lan- 
guage, some have considered that it could 
onlv be learnt by the retention of rules 
and exceptions ; although we admit that 
the genius of one language may be dif- 
ferent to that of all others, yet none 
can be retained or ever put in active re- 
quisition, unless its philosoi»hy, however 
circumscribed or extended it may be, is 
more the subject of consideration than 
the pedantic rules of conflicting gram- 
marians : — it is possible the pupil may 
have a mechanical knowledge of all the 
variations of declension and conjugation, 
and still be unable to translate a single 
line of the classics. That the knowledge 
of rules is indispensable to the learning 
of languages there can be no doubt, but 
it is peremptory that the progressive ac- 
Quirement of them be accompanied by 
tneir application to the authors, and the 
force of peculiar words and phrases ex- 
plained by historic or local reference^ 
otherwise there can exist no possibility 
of the pupils ever attaining a satisfactory 
knowledge of their beauties. As know- 
ledge is me progressive solution of causes 
and effiects, the study of language can 
only be promoted by the immediate ap- 
plication of its rules and a philosophical 
inquiry into the formation of them. It 
was long the plan of' the schoolmen to 
peremptorily enforce a knowledge of the 
grammatical rules without shewing their 
immediate application. If the student has 
learnt " that all correspondent words are 
to be construed as near to one another as 
possible,*' it is highly necessary that he 
should be first informed, what » meant 
by** correspondent words;" an explana- 
tion wliich is carefully withheld till ne has 



rotationaUy learnt the adjoining rules; 
and the recollection of his last lesson 
serves for no other purpose than to obli- 
terate his remembrance of the former. 
These preceptors well merit the observa- 
tion of a modern writer, who says it has 
ever been the endeavours of such gram- 
marians to effect the least possible know- 
ledge by the greatest possible labour. 

Some of our modem grammarians hav- 
ing expressed their literanr indignation 
s^nst the old schoolmen toi the pedan- 
tic and laborious method of their in- 
struction, have endeavoured to point out 
certain methods, by the adoption of which 
the knowledge of a language may be 
acquired with a facility equal to the pre- 
sent improvements of mechanical velo- 
city ; and among which the Hamiltonian 
system, as it is termed, is pre-eminent; 
although upon inquirer it appears that thb 
system was first organised and adopted by 
Locke, Ro^er Ascham, Milton, &c., 
except that the modem adaptator declines 
the use of grammatical rules in /o^o, while 
his more illustrious predecessors consi- 
dered their application indispensable. 
This method of interlinear translation, 
adopted by the Hamiltonians, is one of 
great excellence, when combined with 
the study of grammar ; and no arguments 
can convince the judicious that such a 
combination is unnecessary, since the 
principles of science cannot be under- 
stood without some exercise of the mental 
powers. Translation has seldom been 
adopted as a key to language, although 
some few attempts have been made; 
among which may be recognised the 
English versions of Justin and Ceesar, by 
Dr. Clarke; but we would not recommend 
them to the student, since the Doctor ap- 
pears to have been less acquainted with 
his vernacular tongue, than with the 
Roman, and his endeavours to translate 
appear equally as ludicrous as the situa- 
tion of the hero of Goldsmith, who em- 
barked for Holland to teach the Dutch 
English, but on his arrival there fatally 
discovered that he should have previously 
learnt their language in order to have 
taught them his own ; cc^nsequently, he 
was obliged to have recourse to some 
other means of subsistence than by his 
skill as a teacher of languages. However 
capable the Hamiltonian system may be 
of effecting the '* or ogres en peu de 
temps" as regards tne French, we are 
well assured that its application to the 
classic languages can never promote the 
knowledge of them ; indeed the version 
of a line of Horace, contained in a recent 
prospectus, is a remarkable instance of 
the flippancy of this system, jam te pre- 
met nox, fabuioequc manes ; the fabu- 
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lieq matief is translated 'fabled ghosts* 
now ' fuhleloB * means * taXked of* fa- 
bvlor to speak — anglice, confabulate — 
the sense of * fabulcBq-manes * is the 
' talked of shades, and not * fabled^* 
for Horace wishes to impress the idea of 
their existence, that the combination of 
bis imagery may impart the terrors of 
death to Sextius,* to whom he inscribes 
the ode ; the regions of Pluto and the 
presence of the spirits are graphically 
descriptive of the terrors of a future 
sute. 

Jam te prtmet box, fabalnq manes, 
Et domut czlUi plutoala % 

and it is impossible he could have admit- 
ted that the existence of tlie shades were 
fabulous without destroying the grandeur 
of his Allegory. The verb fabor is employ- 
ed in the same sense by Virgil ; Jupiter 
having heard the lamentation of Venus 
promises to relate to her the future great- 
ness of her son Eneas. 

Hlc (tibi fabor enim, qaando bee te cura re- 
mordel, &c. 

Those who have adopted the Hamilto- 
nian system, and remember the transla- 
tion of *' solvitur acris hiems grata vice 
verus et Favoni," — (Fierce winter melts 
in vernal gales,) will find much difficulty 
i6 translating such phrases as '^ pecu- 
niam solvit,** ** solvere nummos" or 
*• solvere metu^* in which the same verb 
(solvo) is employed, although its mean- 
ing is so apparently varied ; and this dif- 
ficulty onginates from not being first 
acquainted with the elementary significa- 
tion of words which influence their va- 
rious inflections ; for instance — to under- 
stand the various applications of the 
verb le^o, which is so extensive in its 
use, it is necessary the student should 
have observed its original import, that he 
may be enabled to reconcile the apparent 
discrepancies of such expressions as ' le- 
git-vela,' (to furl sails) and legit scriptas 
(to read writings) if he repeats the mean- 
ing of words as set down in the flippant 
translations of the Hamiltonian teachers, 
such expressions as these will appear to 
have no relation ; he will merely know 
that the verb lego, when applied to sails, 
means to furl ; and when applied to 
writings, means to read ;— but why lego 
should be employed to describe actions 
so difl^erent in their nature, he cannot 
divine ; and whenever he finds this verb 
employed to express other actions besides 
those with which he is already acquainted, 
he attains an arbitrary knowledge of its 
various applications, without being able 
to ascertain whence they originate : it 



needs only to be suggested that the primal 
sense of the verb lego is to gather or 8e« 
lect, hence, 'vela legere,* means to 
collect or gather sails, i. e. furl ; and its 
application 'scriptas legere,* (to read) is 
implied from the action of the reader, 
who gathers or accumulates words which 
form sentences : i. e. legit, as 

*. Carra Irgunt prope flamlna HellaB.* 

Legunt here expresses selection,a]so iegio, 
a selected body ; anglicd, legion — and 
legere ducem, to select a leader, and 
legatus, anghcd, legate, league, col- 
league, elegant, &c.; from lectus, partici- 
ple of lego, is derived a very numerous 
vocabulary of English words, as lecture, 
election, collection, selection, &c.— col. 
latino con. — /, substituted for n, the bet- 
ter to liquidate with the / following, and 
se \3 B. mere separative particle, which 
was added by the Latins to certain words 
that it might more adequately convey 
the idea of motion.'] 

It is not the external fluency of an inter- 
linear translation that can impart the 
knowledge of a language, it must be the 
consequent of a philosophical investiga- 
tion; he who would obtain a perfect 
knowledge of a science must form^lus 
ideas of their various relations and depen- 
dencies from analogy, and it is from thift 
want of connection &at such a system as 
the Hamiltonian is futile ; but should it 
be combined with a judicious use of 
grammatical principles, and a due atten- 
tion to the more elementary signification 
of words, tliere could exist no doubt of 
the superior excellence of a system thus 
established to all others. G.M.B. 



ON DEATH. 

(For the Olio) 



Beneath onr feet, and o*er our head. 

Is eqiiid warning given ; 
Beneath us lie the couutlees dead. 

Above U8 is the heaven ! 

Their names are graven on the f^tone» 
Their bones are in the clay ; 

And ere another day Is gone. 
Ourselves may be as they. 

Death rides in every passing breese, 
He lurks Id every flower; 

Each season has Its own disease. 
Its perU every hour 1 

Our eyes have seen tlie rosy light 
Of youth's soft cheeic tSecay, 

And fate descend in sudden night 
On manhood's middle day. 
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Our eyes have leen the steps of age 
Halt feebly towards the tomb, 

And yet shall earth oar heart engage. 
And dreams of days to comu ? 

Tarn, mortil, tarn, thy danger know. 

Where'er thy foot can tread, 
The earth rings hoUoiv from below. 

And warns thee of the dead. 

Turn. Christian, turn, thy nonl apply 

To truths divinely given — 
I1ie bones that underneath thee lie 

Shall live for heU or heaven. W.W.W. 



THE CHRISTMAS BOX. ] 

We have been very remiss in over« 
looking the merits of those neat little 
volumes the Juvenile Annuals, but it is 
better to be late than never, and we trust 
that though late the portion we serve up 
in our present number from the varied 
contents of the ** Chrisfmas Box/* the 
first of the smaller Ann'ials that appear- 
ed in the field, will possess some novelty 
to the majority [of our readers : it is now 
in its second Anniversary, and we hope 
it will see many, for it is highly deserv- 
ing and well calculated to please all young 
masters and misses, and create smiles 
even in the rigid features of stern adults. 
The multiplicitv of cuts in the shape of 
whimsical head and tail pieces that adorn 
this volume, are most of them laughter 
moving subjects. In fact, this Annual 
Present may be compared to a Christ- 
mas Pantomime, every page being one 
of the scenes, and every scene a figure 
for fun to point its frolicsome finger at. 
The following small portion of the cuts 
are illustrations of the foregoing remarks. 
The Lord of Misrule and his laughable 
legion of disorder. The Little rodgy 
Cook, groaning under the weight of a 
steaming Plum Pudding. The contrasted 
Well and Ill-bred Cats. The infant 
army, decked in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war, sword (broom, we 
mean) in hand. The comical face and 
carbuncled nose of the aerial voyager. 
Major Brown. The grotesque and ex- 
cellently represented cobler and his wife. 
The Spectre Cricket reared on his long 
grasshopper legs before his slayer, a 
frightened monk, who he spirits away to 
the angry deep, (so the legend informs 
us) — and. The Dancing Crickets, are as 
humorous subjects as ever the hand of 
artist embodied (one glance at them is 
sufficient to draw the nails out of our 
coflins by dozens. — From the Graphic, 
we turn to the Literary part of the work, 
which consists of Tales, Sketches, Anec- 
dotes, a Minor Drama, and a copious 
collection of Poetry, pleasingly adapted 



to the capacity of yonth, phasessing a 
fund of acceptable humour, and are from 
the pens or many of the writers whose 
talented effusions adorn the higher and 
more expensive class of Annuals. Indeed 
were Christmas not over, we should in- 
troduce to our readers the account which 
this volume contains of the ancient ob- 
servance of the festive season ; but as it 
u, we shall confine ourselves to the 
simple and pxeiiy song to the Bee, by the 
universal favourite. Miss Mitford, one of 
the gems of the book, and the Anecdote 
of an Indian Chief, which is calculated to 
implant in the youthful mind the warm 
feelings of a grateful heart. 

SONG— Br Miss Mitford. 

Give thee good morrow, busy bee ! 

No cloud is in the sky j 
The ringdove skimx across the lea. 

The matin lark soars high . 
Gay sunbeams kiss the dewy flower, 

Slight breezes stir the tree, 
And sweet Is thine own woodbine bower«> 

Good morrow, busy bee I 

Give thee good even, busy bee ! 
The summer day ki by, 

Now droning beetles haunt the lea, 
And shrieking plovers cry } 

The light bath pealed on leaf and flower. 
The night. wind chills the tree. 

And thou well Uden leavest thy bower- 
Good even, busy bee ! 

Anecdote of an Indian Chief, 

During the great American war, an 
English officer, in command of a foraging 
party, was, together with his soldiers, 
surprised by a large ambush of Indians^ 
who pour^ in a destructive fire upon 
them, by which many of the English wer« 
killed. The survivors had hardly time to 
look from whence the attack proceeded, 
when the Indians sprung forward from 
their lurking place with yells more savage 
than the howls of the wild beasts of the 
forests. The few English who were not 
killed or disabled took to flight, it being 
impossible to withstand the superior num- 
bers of the enemy, and ^among the fugi- 
tives was the officer, who had received a 
wound in his left arm. 

For a short time he did not consider 
himself pursued, but after forcing his way 
with difficulty through the wildest and 
gloomiest thickets for about half an hour, 
he was alarmed to hear the well-known 
whoop of the Indians not far from him. 
He gave himself up for lost, for what 
chance had he of escape in those thick 
woods, every pass of which was probably 
as familiar to his enemies as unknown to 
himself ? He sought the deepest recesses^ 
but the Indians still kept near him, and 
an accident only prevented his being al- 
most immediately discovered by them. 
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Theie was a faoltow place, almost lika a 
welly in htB palh^ the moulh of which 
was fo OTerg^own with wild shrubs as not 
to be perceptible, except on a minute 
search. Into this he fell ; and though he 
was braised by his fall, he was here ef- 
fectually eoaoealed from the Indians. 
More than once he heard their footst^s 
aa they passed by his place of conceal- 



Wben 'several hours had elapsed, and 
all seemed still, the officer ventured to stir 
from his hidine place. His wound was 
painful ; his liinbs were stiff ; and it was 
with great difficulty that he could get out 
of the pit into which he had falleo. At 
last he effected his deliverance, and faint 
and wounded as he was, and Uiough the 
night was dark and dismal, he set forth, 
in hopes of rejoiDing the English army. 

He had not proceeded far, when a lieht 
glimmering through the trees attracted nis 
attention : he approached it with caution, 
and sheltering himself from observation, 
xeg'arded with much anxietv a party of 
Indians, who were assembled round a 
great fire, roasting the flesh of^ a deer. 
Their wild and savage looks, as they sat 
on the ground in the red light of the fire, 
were truly alarmuig,*and the officer, afraid 
of being seen, changed his position in the 
hope of concealing himself more effec- 
tually. In doing so he struck his wound- 
ed arm against a branch, which caused 
him such violent pain that he was un- 
able at the moment to prevent a cry of 
agony bursting from him. In a moment 
the Indians were on their feet, and in 
another thev had dragged him forth. 

Wounded as he was, and though his 
enemies were too numerous to leave any 
chance of successful resistance, the officer 
drew his sword and endeavoured to de- 
fend himself, for he dreaded the torture 
which he knew the Indians would inflict 
on him if he became their captive. So 
unequal a strife would speedily have ter- 
minated in the death of the officer, but 
that an old Indian^ who had hitherto 
stood aloof, sprung forward, and wa- 
ving his tomahawk over the Englishman, 
forbad any one to harm bim. 

It was fortunate that this old Indian 
was the chief of this tribe, and was highly 
reverenced by his people for his great 
strength, and skill in war and in hunting ; 
they sullenly obeyed him. He addressed 
the officer m broken French, of which 
language manv of the Indians who were 
in league with the French had a slight 
knowledge. He promised his protection, 
and gave hun food. Perceiving that the 
captive was wounded, he gathered the 
leaves of some healing plant, and after 



steeping them in water, bound them on 
the wound, with the greatest solicitude for 
the officer's recovery, and by words of 
comfort tried to alleviate his sufferings. 

After some time the Indians stretched 
themselves on the ground to sleep, all 
but one or two^ who remained to watch, 
and the chief, who carried on a short con- 
versation witn the officer. 

**You cannot,*' said he, "go away 
yet, my son, for you could not find the 
paths through the woods, and if you 
could you would probably meet with 
enemies. I cannot now conduct yon, 
for we go in the. morning towards the 
north. You must therefore accompany 
us ; but as soon as possible vou^shall be 
restored to your own people. Now go 
and sleep, for you are wounded and 
weary, and must have rest." 

The Englishman it may be imagined 
did not much relish the idea of bemg 
kept among the Indians ; it was however 
much better than being tortured or killed 
by them, and ^he returned many thanks 
to the chief. 

Early in the morning he was aroused 
by the troop preparing for departure. 
Tiiey 2'travelled ^with the most singular 
caution, and wound their way through 
the most obscure parts of the woods, aad 
guided themselves by tracks quite undis- 
tinguishable, except by the experienced 
eye of an Indian. They (Preserved a pro- 
found silence, and showed great inge- 
nuity in the means thev adopted to pre- 
vent their course being known. 
Ktt During the middle of the day they 
rested, and again at night. In the depth 
of the night, the officer was aroused by 
some one shaking him, and looking up 
he saw his friend the old Indian^ who, 
cautioning him to be silent, bade him to 
follow his steps. He [did so, and they 
proceeded carefuUv among the woods. 
it was not until day break that the si- 
lence was broken by the Englishman 
asking his conductor whether they were 
going. 

" One of our people,3^ replied the 
Indian, " was wounded severely by you, 
when you were first surprised by them. 
In consequence of this his brother has 
sworn revenge against you, and it would 
have been unsafe for you to remain with 
us. I will guide you to safety, and then 
return." 

The Englishman made grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the Indian's kindness. 
" I am thinking," he then added, '' why 
you should show me tliis goodness, for I 
was a stranger and am an enemy .^' 

** Does a white man never do good t.i 
a stranger, or an enemy ?" asked the 
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IniJian. The Engfi^man blushed and 
was silent. 

*• But I am only paying a debt," said 
the Indian : ** nine months ago I was 
wounded and weary, and dyhig of thirst, 
you saw me and ?ave me drink, which 
saved ^my life. I prayed to the great 
spirit that I might repay the benefit, be- 
hold he has heard me.*' 

The officer was struck, with the noble 
sentiments of the savage, and sighed to 
think how often his countrymen might 
take lessons from the bidian. 

*' That is an English station," said the 
Vidian, " there you will find winte men 
and friends. But, my son, whentfioa 
art with them do not forget the Itidian, 
nor think ill of his people ; farewell, my 
son ! may the great spirit protect tfiee, 
and give thee strength among thy peo- 
ple." 

The Englishman pressed the hand of 
the old Indian, spoke a parting word, for 
he was too much affected to say more. 
The next morning the Indian was amid 
the woods, and Sie officer on his way 
to join his regiment.** 

Having taken up a considerable por- 
tion of our space with the above selec- 
tions and remarks, we now close, ear- 
nestly recommending all parents, uncles, 
aunts, &c. who present offerings to their 
little offspring and relatives, to turn their 
attention to the Chrutmaa B<m for its 
merit and suitableness. 



ON SEEING A DRAWING OF A KOSE 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 

(For the Olio.) 

Let ilow'n, with their beanty, decaf, 
Let their monarch, the Rose, bloom no more j 
We have fonsd the kind goddeas to-day. 
Sweet Flora has come with her atore. 

We have Rosea that never can fade, 
We have Tulipa whose bloom will not die~ 
What Is more, we have one in the glade 
That will always our gardens supply. 

JAMES HORSFORD. 



WONDERS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

It is a well known fact that the Brah- 
mins of India are very scrupulous in not 
beine the means of destroying animals or 
any living thing. Some carir a light 
broom to sween the ground before them, 
lest they should unwittingly crush any 
thing that has life, and others wear a 
cloth before their mouths, lest they should 
draw iu an insect with their breath. 



This anperstitions reverence for life in 
the lowest stages of existence, is instanced 
in the following interaslinff aneedote : — 
A Brahmin, far b^ond his brethren 
both in powers of mind and extent of 
knowledge, lived in habits of great inti- 
macy with an Enetidi gentleman, who 
was fond of natural and experimental phi- 
losophy ; the Brahmin, who had learnt 
English, read the books of his friend, 
searched* into the Cyclopaedia, and pro- 
fited by his philosophical instruments. 
It happened that the Englishman received 
a good solar microscope from Europe: 
he displayed its wonders with delight to 
the astonished Brahmin ; and convinced 
him by the undeniable evidence of his 
senses, that he and his countiymen, who 
abstained so scrupulously from any 
thing which had life, devoured innumer- 
able animalculn upon every vegetable 
which they ate. Tne Brahmin, instead 
of being delighted, as his new friend had 
expectM, became unusually thoughtful, 
and at length retired in silence. On his 
.next visit he requested the gentleman 
would sell him the microscope : to this it 
was replied, that the thing was a present 
from a friend in Europe, and not to be 
replaced; the Brahmm, however, was 
not discouraged by the refusal ; he of- 
fered a very large. sum of money, or an 
Indian commodity of equal value ; and at 
length the gentleman, weary of resisting 
his importunities, or unwilling longer to 
resist them, gave him the microscope. 
The eyes of the Brahmin flashed with 
joy, he seized the instrument, and has- 
tened from the veranda, caught up a 
large stone, laid the microscope upon 
one of the steps, and in an instant smashed 
it to pieces. Having done this he said, 
in reply to the angry reproaches of his 
friend, that when he was cool he would 
pay him a visit and explain his reasons. 
Upon that visit he thus addressed his 
friend ; — 

'' Oh that I had remained in that happy 
slate of ignorance in which you found 
me ! yet I confess, that as my knowledge 
increased so did my pleasure, till I be- 
held the wonders of the microscope; 
from that moment I have been tormented 
by doubts. I am miserable, and must 
continue to be so till I enter upon ano- 
ther stage of existence. I am a solitary 
individiml among fifty millions of people, 
all brouffht up in the same belief as my- 
self, and all happy in their ignorance. 
I will keep the secret within my own 
bosom ; it will destroy my peace, but I 
shall have some satisfaction in knowing 
that I alone feel those doubts which, had 
I not destroyed the instrument, might.have 
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been comfflunicated to others, and ren- 
dered thousands wretched. Fergiveme, 
my friend — and bring here no more im- 
plements of knowledge I" 

X. H. 



J>I0D0RUS 

Says, that among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, one of the conditions of their mar- 
riage contracts was, that " the husband 
should be obedient to his wife." " I have 
often heard speak,'* he adds, '<of the 
Egyptian bondage, but never knew it had 
been carried so far as this before." 

N. N. 
THE BARL OP SURREV. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, who 
was knighted for his remarkable courage 
at the batUe of Bamet, fought between 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians, in the 
time of Edward the Fourth, was after- 
wards made a knight of the garter by his 
brother, Richard III. He was taken pri- 
soner in the battle of Bosworth, and 
committed to the Tower by Henry the 
Seventh, and attainted by parliament. 
King Henrj asked him how he durst 
bear arms in behalf of tliat tyrant Rich- 
ard, to which he answered, " He was 
my crowned King, and if the parliamen- 
tary authority of England set the Crown 
upon a stock, I will fight for that stock ; 
and as I fought then for him, I will fight 
for you, when you are established by 
the said authority. In the rebellion 
against the King, by the Earl of Lincoln, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower offered the 
Earl of Surrey the keys of the Tower, in 
order to set himself at liberty ; but he 
replied, *' That he would not be delivered 
by any power, but by that which had 
committed him.'» After he had been 
unprMoned three years and a half, the 
King gave him his liberty, and knowing 
his: worth and nice sense of honour, he 
took him into favour, and delivered up 
to him all his estates. The Eari took all 
occasions of relieving the oppressed sub- 
jects, and was accounted one of the 
able^ and greatest men in the kingdom. 
Ihe Scots made an irruption into Enff- 
land, and besieged Norham Castle. The 
Earl raised the siege, took the castle of 
Avton, and made all the country round 
a desert. James IV of ScoUand, incensed 
at this, sent a herald with a challenge to 
him, to which lie made a sensible and 
spirited answer, "That his life belonged 
to the King, whilst he had the command 



of his army, but when that was coded, 
that he would fight the Kmg on horse- 
back, or on foot ;*• adding, *^that if he 
took the King prisoner^ he would release 
him without any raiisom, and that if the 
King should vanquish him, he would 
then pay such a sum for his liberty as 
was competent for the degree o£an Earl." 
In 1607, two years before the death of 
Henry VH, the Earl was ambassador to 
the Kmg of France (Lovas XII.) Henry 
vlli., in the second year of his reign, 
made him Eari Marshal for life ; and in 
the year 1511, he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners at the Court of Arra- 

£m. When Henry the Eighth heard 
at the Scots were mepariug to invade 
England, he said, *'That he had left a 
nobleman who would defend his subjects 
from insults." Af^er the battle of Flod- 
don, the Earl presented King James's 
armour to the Queen Regent. In 1514, 
the Eari was created Duke of Norfolk, 
and a grant was given him in special tail 
of 8e\'eral manors. He hated and oppo- 
sed Cardinal Wolsey, because he advised, 
the King to pursue measures hurtful to 
the liberties of the people ; finding that 
his opposition availed nothing, here- 
signed his post, and retired from Court. 



THE FIRST OPENING OP WHITEHALL 
CHAPEL. 

On Christmas day, 1687, the new cha- 
pel in Whitehall, which was consecrated 
on Friday before, was publicly opened ; 
and yesterday his Majesty's statue of 
brass* in a Roman habit, was erected 
in the great court of Whitehall before the 
new building. Jt is done at the charge 
of Toby Ruslat,t who set up that of his 
late Majesty on horseback at Windsor ; 
but this only stands on a pedestal of mar- 
ble, as that does at the Royal Exchange, 
with rails of iron about it. 

The Ellit Cerret. 



• Thig ia the rame statue which 8tin re- 
s'. « *° J^T^ Garden*. It was executed by 
Grloiing Gifbons, a sculptor and carver of 
cmloence, who had been bronght Into notice 
by £ve]yo, who found him ezecutlnir carvlnm 
In woo t io a cottage near Dtpttord. Gibbona 
cast the equestrian statue of Charles II. at 
Windsor. He also executed the sCatae of the 
same monarch at Chelsea Hospital. The carved 
pedesral of the statue of Charles I. at Chariner 
cross IS by Gibbona , and his exquisite carvinn 
in flrood ol fruits, flowers, birdi, &c. in vari- 
ous country-houses, are well known. 

t Tobias Rustat, or Rustate, had been a 
IT^J 'he back stairs, and subsequently was 
keeper of Hampton Court Palace, and yeoman 
ofthexol/estoChaiiesII. ' 
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THB DUKB OF ST. ALBANS. 

Charles (Beauclerck) Duke of St. Al- 
bans^ natural son of King Charles the 
Second by Nell Gwyn. The tradition 
of his first elevation to the peerage is as 
follows : — Charles one day going to see 
Nell Gwyn, and the little boy being in 
the room, the King wanted to speak to 
him. His mother called^to him, ' Come 
hither, you little bastard, and speak to 
your father.* 'Nay, N«Uy,^ said tlie 
King, 'do not dve the child such a 
name.* 'Your Majesty,' replied Nelly, 
* has given me no otlKr name by which 
I may call him !' .tJpon this the King 
conferred on him thfe name of Beauclerck, 
and created him Earl of Burford, and 
shortly before his death made him Duke 
of St. Albans. He served for some 
years in the Imperial armies, and gained 
great honour oy his gallantry at the 
assault of Belgrade in 1688. He after- 
wards served under King William, who 
made hini Captain of (he Band of Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners, and a Lord of the 
Bedchamber. Qutfen Anne continued 
him in these posts till the Tory ministry 
came in, when he resigned. He was 
however restored to them by George the 
First, who al!»o gave him the'Garter. He 
died at the *ge of fifty-five. May 11th, 
1726, having married Diana, heiress of 
Aubrey de Vere, twobtieth and last Earl 
of Oxford. Ibid, 

SUPERSTITION. 

The Duke of Ormond died,*' they say, 
upon the same day with the Duchess, 
and foretold he himself should die that 
day, and has cautioned th« young Duke 
to have a care of it likewise. Ibid, 

: SIR ROGER L*ESTRANGE. 

This knight was a most prolific writer 
of political tracts, and a publisher of 
newspapers. He was descended from an 
ancient family, and was born December 
] 7th, 1616; He suffered for the Royalist 
cause during the civil wars ; for which, 
after the restoration, he was made Li- 
censer of the Press, a lucrative situation, 
which he retained till the revolution. He 
was besides this concerned in the publi- 
cation of different public journals, and 
was the person who first set up the Lon- 
don Gazette, on the 4th of February, 
1665. At the revolution he fell into 
trouble as a disaffected person ; and 
Queen Mary showed her dislike to him 
by the Anagram of ' Lying Strange Ro- 

fer,* which she made upon his name. 
te died September 11th, 1704, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. — Ibid. 



NICHOLAS HACHIAVEL* 

To Machiavel, the term of as wicked 
as Old Nick has been gem»rally applied, 
from people mistaking the design of his 
writings. In his Ptince, his design at 
bottom was to make a despotic govern- 
ment odious. '* A despotic prince, (he 
says) to secure himself, must kill such 
and such people." He must so, and 
therefore no wise people would suffer 
such a prince. Ihis is the natural con- 
sequence, and not that Machiavel seriously 
advises princes to be wicked. 

CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM LONDON 
GAZETTES. 

HISTORICAL CARDS. 1685, Dec. 3. 

A new Pack of Cards, representing (in 
curious lively figures) the two late Re- 
bellions throughout the whole course 
thereof in both Kingdoms. Price one 
Shilling. Sold by D. Brown, at the 
Black Swan and Bible, without Temple- 
bar^ and A. Jones, at the Flying-horse in 
Fleet -street, near St. Dunstan's Church. 

By the two rebellions^ are probably 
meant those of Monmouth and Arg}'Ie. 

OTWAT. 1686, Oct. 29. 
Whereas Mr. Thomas Otway, some 
time before his death, made four acts of 
a Play ; whoever can give notice in whose 
hands the Copy lies, either to Mr. Thomas 
Betterton, or Mr. William Smith, at the 
Theatre Royal, shall be well rewarded 
for his pains. 

INORDINATE DRINKING. 

Wadd, in his facetious book the Com- 
ments of Corpulency^ says, that *' It is in- 
credible the quantity of malt liqour men 
swallow, sometimes to the amount of 
tiiany gallons. The Welsh are great con- 
sumers of ale ; and it is recorded of a 
Welsh 'squire, Wm. Lewis, who died in 
1793, that he drank eight gaUons of ale 
per diem. 

This Vinum Britannicum,\>OTTovfed 
from the Egyptians, was originally pa- 
tronised by the Welsh, and has subse- 
quently been considered the natural bev- 
erage of Englishmen. I have known some 
honest Cambrians, who, like Boniface, 
"ate it and drank it," and would conti- 
nue drinking it under constitutional de- 
rangement, that would have killed an or- 
dinary man. 

" Nothing will stay on my stomach," 
said an old toper, " but beef-steaks and 
Hodgson's ale I — What do you think of 
my stomach, eh ! doctor ?"— " Why I 
thmk your stomach a very sensible one !" 
was the equivocal reply. ' 
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A RBNBDY 4POE CORPULENCY. 

CooUus AuFelienus was a gteat advo- 
cate for a sudorific sjrstem — of hot sand 
baths, stoves, &c., in the cure of 
obesify. This was objectionable from 
the disagreeable effSects of over-stewing', 
occaaonally producing similar results to 
those of General Vitellis, or the " Fat 
Single-Gentleman,'* who lived six months 
unconsciously over a baker's oven. The 
Newmarket plan is more safe and more 
certain, according to the opinion of the 
most skilful trainers. A gentleman who 
was recommended to try a Newmarket 
doctor, objected to the journey — having, 
as he said, all the requisites at home, viz. 
— '^ A small house, with a large fire, a 
son who kept him in a perpetual fever, 
and a very fat wife !" Ibid, 

CORNARO 

Had a merry saying, that would not be 
credited in the city, viz.-—** That of all 
the parts of a feast, that which one leaves 
does one most good l" Ihid, 

ABSTINBNCB. 

Pennant gives an account of a woman 
in Ross-shire, who lived a year and three 
quarters without meat or drink. This 
astonishing circumstance is outdone by a 
book printed in- London, 1611, which 
gives a narrative of Mrs. Eve Fleigan, 
who lived after the manner of the 
Astoni, (people without months, who lived 
on the smdl of flowers, according to Pli- 
ny's history of them.) 

This maid of Menrs. thirty and six years spent. 
Fourteen of which she toolc no nourishment $ 
Thus pale and wan, she ait sad and alone, 
A garden's all ahe lovea to look upon,— Id<(7. 

CURIOUS RBCIPB FOR LAZINESS. «* 

The following extract is from an old 
book, entitled, *' The Brevary of 
Healthe" by Andrew Boorde^ Pnysy 
che Doctour, an Englishman, Awno 
1557, which merits particular attention 
as an infallible cure for the ' lazyfefyer.* 

The 151 chaptre doth shewe of an evyll 
fever, the whiche doth combate yonge 
persons, named the fever burden, (laty 
fever.) Among all the fevers^ I had 
almost forgotten the fever burden, with 
the whiche many yonge men, yonge 
women^ and other yonge persons, be sore 
infested now a-da]rs. The cause of this 
infirmitie : — This never doth come natu- 
rally, or els by evyll and slonthful 
bringing up. If it do come by nature, 
then the nver is incurable; for it can 
never out of the fleshe that is bred in 
bone: If it come by slouthful bringing 
up, it Aiy be holpen by diligent labour. 



A remedy, there is nothing for the fever 
hxa&emsunguentttmbaculinum, ^birch 
ointment) that is to say, take a stick or 
wan, of a yard of length or more, and 
let it be as great as a man^s finger, and 
with it anoynt the back and Moulders 
well, morning and evening, and do this 
twenty-one days, and if this fever will 
not holpen in that tyme, let them beware 
of the waggyne on the gallows, and 
whyles they do take theyr Medicine, 
put no lubberwort in theyr pottage." — 

Probatum est. » 

South, in one of his sermons, says love 
is the great instrument of nature, the bond 
and cement of society; the spirit and 
spring of the universe. Love is such an 
affection as cannot properly be said to be 
in the soul, as the soul to be in that ; it 
is the whole man wrapt in one desire. 



CUSTOM OF BARRING OUT. 

Of the many strange customs which 
prevailed among our mediaeval ancestors 
and which of late years have rapidly 
fallen into desuetude, that of Barrings 
out, as it is called, appears the most ir- 
reconcileable to the habits and sentiments 
of modern times. To a scholastic disci- 
plinarian of the metropolis, the custom 
would appear outrageous, and almost in- 
credulous. It reminds us of the Roman 
Saturnalia of old, when masters, for a 
certain time, were subservient to their 
servants and slaves. 

Hutchinson, in his History of Cumber- 
land, when speaking of the parish of 
Bromfield, thus adverts to the practice of 
Barring-out . 

** Till within the last twenty or thirty 
years, it had been a custom, time out of 
mind, for the scholars of the Free-school 
of Bromfield, about the beginning of 
Lent, or in the more expressive phraseo- 
logy of the country, at Fasting's Even, 
to bar out the master ; i. e. to depose and 
exclude him from his school, and keep 
him out for three days. During the pe- 
riod of this expulsion, the doors of the 
citadel, the school, were- strongly bani- 
cadoed within : and the boys, who de-> 
fended it like a besieged city, were armed, 
in general, with bore tree, or elder pop- 
guns. The master, meanwhile, made 
various efforts, both by force and strata- 
gem, to regain his lost au&ority. If he 
succeeded, heavy tasks were imposed, 
and the business of (he school was re- 
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sumed and submitled to ; but it more com* 
monly happened that h« was repulsed 
and defeated. After three days* 8iege> 
terms of capitulation were proposed ny 
the master^ and accepted by the boys. 
These terms were summed up in an old 
formida of Latin Leonine verses ; stipu- 
lating what hours and time should^ for the 
year ensuing^ be allotted to study^ and 
what to relaxation and play. Securities 
were provided by each side for the due 
performance of these stipulations: and 
the paper was then solemnly signed both 
by master and scholars." 

Brandy when noticing the subject in 
his Popular Antiquities, quotes the above 
passage from Hutchinson^ and says, it 
was " a custom that liaving now fallen 
into disuse, will soon be totally forgotten." 
Brand was certainly mistaken in this as- 
sertion. In Cumberland the custom still 
prevails, and is not likely soon to be for- 
gotten. To my certain knowledge it has 
taken place at Scotby, Wetherall, War- 
wick, &c., within the last tenjrears ; and 
I understand that the practice is still oc* 
casionally enforced. I have been informed 
by a young friend, who left Scotby 
school a very few years ago, that he had 
been frequently engaged m these affairs. 
He stated that when the master was 
barred-out, the written orders for the ho- 
lidays, &c. were put through the key- 
hole of the school door, with a request 
for the master to si^ them, which, after 
some hesitation and a few tiireats, he ge- 
nerally consented to. One one occasion, 
however, he forced his way through the 
window ; but was instantly expelled, 
vi et armis, and his coat-tail burnt to 
pieces by squibs and blazing paper. 

Brand mentions the custom as being 
verv prevalent in the city of Durham, 
and other places in the county ; as 
Houghton-le-Spring, Thornton, &c. 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of Addison, 
also alludes to ue custom in the follow- 
ing passage : — 

«' In 1683, when Addison had entered 
his twelfth year, his father, now become 
Dean of Litchfield, committed him to the 
care of Mr. Shaw^ master of the gram- 
mar-school in that citv* While he was 
under the tuition of Shaw, his enterprize 
and courage have been recorded in lead- 
ing and conducting successfully a plan , 
for 6afTtn|'-ou/ his master, a disorderly 
privilege which, in his time, prevailed in 
the principal seminaries of education, 
where the Doys, exulting at the approach 
of their periodical liberty, and unwilliug 
to wait its regular commencement, took 
possession of the school someda^s before 
tbe time of regular recess, of which they 
baired the door ; and, not contented with 



the exclusive occupation of the fortress, 
usually bade their master defiance from 
the wmdows. The whole operation of 
this practice was, at Litchfield, planned 
and conducted byAddison."— ^e». Mag. 



QUALIFICATION FOR AN AMBASSADOR. 

Upon the assumption of Sextus V. 
the King of Spain sent the hich constable 
of Castile to congratulate his holiness. 
The Pope took him gently by die chin, 
and asked, if tlie dominions of his master 
were so thin of subjects that he could 
not find an ambassador with a beard 
somewhat longer than his ? 

The constable answered — ^If the King 
had been aware that merit consisted in a 
great beard, he would have sent a ram 
goat for his ambassador. 

SUPERSTITION. 

At Freshford, if the church clock hap- 
pen to strike while the choir is singings 
during divine service, it is almost univer- 
sally considered by the lower class of the 
inhabitants as a sign that some person in 
the parish will die before the next Sun- 
day. Captain Symonds*s game-keeper, 
who recently died very suddenly, lived at 
Freshford, attended the church the Sun- 
day before his decease, and, on his return 
home, told his wife that the church clock 
had struck during the singing, and that 
somebody in the parish would die before 
the next Sabbath day. His own awful 
end verified the omen in that in^ance, 
and has afforded matter for many grave 
discussions by the nurses and midwives of 
the village. York Couranf. 

A Dutchman's climax of happiness. 
It is better to walk than to run ; it is 
better to stand than to walk ; it is better 
to lie down than to sit ; it is better to sleep 
than to Ue down ; it is better to die than 
to sleep. Lit. Gas, 

A PARTIAL JUDOE. 

A partial Judge is like quicksUrered glass- 
Only one Bide will hie reflections pass. P 

a negro's epitaph. 
The following epitaph was said some 
year^ ago to be found inscribed on a stone 
int Colney Hatch church : 

Here lies poor Dinab, Sclpio's wife. 
Him love ner more, an love him life : 
Dinah died tre week ago, 
Sclpio's massa tell him so. W. Rev, 
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OATI.1DATS. 



Dec. 36 



Fri. 



27 8at. 



2b SUN. 



-31^ 



8t. Stephen. 
Ban rto. 7« af. 6 
M 8 



DATI, 



St John the 
Evangelist. 

High Water. 
84ra aft 6 morfl 
5i --» 6 af to. 



Sun. af. Xaas. 
LR88. fortheDAY 
37 c. Inaiab, mor 
S 8 even 



Mon. 



Holy Innocents, 
or Children's Day 
St. Thomas a 

Becket. 
Moon's last qoar. 
41m af. 10 



Taes. 3t.AnTsl8. 
High Water. 
4Um aft 7 mom. 
18 -8 after. 



C0KRBSP0ND1N3 CHRONOLOGT. 



•34 Wed. St, SjlTe»ter, 



Dec. 36 This saint was the first Deacon appointed by the 
apostles to msnage the public fonds for the relief 
of the poor. He was cited before the Sanhedrin. 
or Jewish Council, for prophecy ing the fall of the 
Jewish Temple and economy; and while In the 
act of vindicating his doctilne by aereral pas- 
sages of the Old TesUment, be waa violentiy 
carried out of the city & stoned to death, a.o. 88. 
He died before. the consummation of the old law. 

Among the many superstitious practises observed 
on St. Stephen's day maybe nreniioned the absurd 
custom of bleeding horses. Bishop Keonett ob- 
serves* in some parts of the West of England, 
when the housewives put their bread in the oven 
they use this prayer 

Pray God and St. Stephen, 
Send a Just batch and an even- 

1797w— Anaivetsary of the death of the famed John 
Wilkes, the Alderman and Chamberlain of Lon- 
don ; during his life he was sereral times involved 
in trouble for the offensive nature of hie writ- 
ings; the 46th No. of the North Briton and his 
obscene Essay on Women may be instanced as 
the worst ; for the latter performacce he was ex- 
pelled the house. Mr. Wilices rendered gi'eat 
service in the riots of 1780 bjhis prompt, eufrx 
tlons in preventing the Bank firom being entered 
by the depredators. 
- 37 Our saiht, who is Ktyled in the gospel the heldvifid 
disciple of Jeans Christ, was by birth « GaUfean. 
He was the son of Zebedee and brother ^< St. 
James the Great, and the only apostle who fol- 
lowed our Saviour to the Cross j and to bim 
Jesus left the care of his mother. He died in 
the reign of Tn^an, a. d. 100. 

1734.— Expired on this day Thomaa Guy. at 8i , 
the founder of Guy's Hospital ; beiides this 
foundation he erected an hoepltal at Tamworth. 
He left behind him at his disease upwards of 
300,000/, principally acquired by purchasing sea- 
man's tickets dnrlx^ Queen Anne's wars. 
28 The festival of Holy Innocents or CJiildei'nas 
Day, Is held by the church to commemorate the 
massacre of the children by order of Herod at 
Betblehem. The learned Gregory tells us there 
was a custom among thriftjr house-witrea to whip 
up the children at an early hour on this day. 
' 29lThis saint was murdered A. d. 1171, in the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury at Vesperfe, before the 
altar of St. Bennet. \ 

1689.— Died on this day Dr. Thomaa Sydenham, 
the most noted physician of his time. Dr. Sy- 
denham guided his practice by expi-rience, and 
r^ected theory. He was the first who introdu- 
ced tbe cool regimen in the amall pox ; Ms wri- 
tings on consumptiout fevers, and nervous dia- 
eases, though brief, are at this time highly 
esteemed. 
— — 80 St. Anysia was martered In the year 803. 

1774.— Anniversary of the death of the celebrated 
poet, Psul Whitehead, who died at Twlckfu- 
nam. Mr. W. bequeathed his heart as a testi- 
monial of affectionate gratitude to his patron, 
Lord le Dcspencer, who kindly procured for 
him an income of 800/» a year. This singular 
legscy was placed by Lord le Despencer in one 
of the lecesaes of the beautiful mausoleum at bis 
Lordship's seat at West Wycombe, with the 
following epitaph : 
Unhallowed hands, this vm forbeart 

No gems nor Orient spoil 
Lie here conceal'd, but what's more rare, 
A heart thnt knows no guile. 
81 Oar saints who was a bisbop of Rome, succeeded 

MUtladM In the p«l»cy in 814. He died ▲ o. 3M. 
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YHE WINTER CRUISR 
(Continued from jo. 40G . ) 

*' Well, it caiTt be helped," said James 
^;alm]y seating himself; *' il*s no use re- 
pining now — though it is rather hard, after 
-cruisdng about for three months, to Jose 
our cargo at sea, and when we thought 
ourselves lucky that we escaped Cork 
{^aol, and got back to Holland with an 
empty hold, and tried to do a little busi- 
ness at home, to make such a finish to all 
as we have done to-night. Poor Peter's 
drowned too, Tom — d'ye know that V* 

*' Ah !" said the other, " I thought it 
was all over with him when I saw him go 
— but how did you manage with him ?*' 

'* Now it's all over,'* said James, 
*' ril tell you the whole affair. When I 
plunged in- after him, I popped a tub 
"under my arm, thinking we were opposite 
a point where there was no watch ; for, 
thmks I, if I can work a tub, and save a 
man's life at the same time, I shall do a 
clever thing ; but I was some seconds be- 
fore I could find Peter, It being so pitch 
dark. At last I saw something bob up 
to the top of the water, dose to me — it 
was him ; I caught him by the hair — kept 
-his head above the surface, and got ashore 
With'him* At that moment, a blockade 
iman *^ied me, and fired a pistol : I heard 
some of them coming towards me, so I 
dragged Peter under the cliff, and made 
for the town; but the meu-o'-wars-meu 
followeJ me up so closely, tliat I was 
obliged to drop my tub, and crowd all 
saiL I got near home, and thouj^^ht I 
xould manage to drop in without being 
seen ; but they had so gained upon me 
that I was obliged to run a^fain right 
through the town, where I dodged them, 
till I found myself back again at the place 
where I had left Peter. I fell him, but 
lie was stiff and dead, poor fellow. I then 
thought Pd try if I could hail you ; but 
the only answer I got was a report of fire- 
arms on the beach : then I knew that yo\i 
must be working thue boat slap in the 
teeth of the blockade. 1 listened a mi- 
nutc or two, and all was silent ; so, thinks 
I, tlicy have either put out to sea again, 
or have sttcceeded in working the cargo." 

*' Yes," interrupted Tom, •' we had 
worked part of it, and had hid the tubs 
under the cliff, when we were discovered 
and attacked ; and three or four suddenly 
put off the boat, while we who were left 
had to fijht it out, and get away as we 
could." 

" Veil," continued James, " I thought 

Pd mount the cliff and look out, and had 

got near the top, and was puUing-up to 

take fresh wind, when what should I tear 

Vol. II. 2E 



but my Susan's v*ice ! That so astonished 
me, that I lost my fboting, and was ca;;- 
sised phimp down a^ain on the shingle. 
There was no bones broke, however ; and 
I was just about to hail Susan on the cliff, 
when I thought I saw some of the block- 
ade coming ? and says I to myself, * yon 
mus'nt see me, my masters T* — ^So I crept 
close under the cliff, and passed them safe 
enough. Then, thinks I, ' I may as well 
find out where the lads are ;' and think* 
ing Susan would be up to the rig, and 
wait where she was, or go home again, I 
contrived to run along the bottom of the 
cliff, till I found myself tumbling among 
a lot of tubs. ' CJho !' thinks I, * all's 
right yet;' and, while looking about, I 
perceived all of you creeping down the 
cliffs. You recognized me, if vou recol- 
lect ; and we were just preparing to clear 
the tubs snugly away, when the enemy's 
lanterns issuec! from a projecting part of 
the cliff. Douse they went in one mo- 
ment, and, in the other, there we were? 
with the blockade, yard-arm and yard- 
arm ; "but, when I first saw the light from 
their torches, what should I see but my 
Susan stowed in the aims of Infant Joe. 
In the surprise, I opened a fire upon him, 
but took a g:ood aim notwithstanding ; 1 
saw him fall, and laying about me ri^ht 
manfully, I seized upon vay liftle brig^ 
carried her away from the grappling-irons 
of the huge pirate, and towed her right into 
harbour — and here she is, safe and sound 
— there'*s some comfort in that, ar'n^t 
there, my girl?" — 'and a hearty kiss, with 
a murmured blessing, escaped from the 
lips of the rough young smuggler, as he 
again pressed the now happy Susan in 
his arms. 

Two of his companions now entered the 
house : they were cordiallv received by 
their acquaintances and neighbours -assem- 
bled ; but the hanging of their heads, and 
the languid manner of taking the hands 
outstretched to welcome them, proved how 
severely their bold hearts felt their chilling 
disappointments and unrewarded toll. 
The journal of their cruise and misfortunes 
was recorded in every line of their brows. 
It was a sad meeting ; and sadness atid 
silence love to be together. At length, 
one of them, looking al James, said, — 
'" " We heard that you had brought down 
Infant Joe : but, just as we came into the 
town, we were ^told that he was only 
wounded, and had been carried to the 
tower, with a pistol-bullet in his right 
shoulder." 

*' In his right shoulder, eh?" said 
James, as he gave a loud whistle, 
and looked at Susan ; *' it was close 
chance for vou. my girl. Well, I 've 
no wish for his death ; but, if we' ever 

5& 
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should meet ftg^ain/I am inst as likely to 
snap ray tri^er, and perhaps with better 
success. — But, Susan, my lass, I've been 
waiting all alon^ to know how you came 
on the cliff at such a time ; and l'msome<* 
what jealous, too, at that same Infant Joe, 
and the manner he was convoying you so 
snugly.** 

Susan smiled, and related hei share in 
the events of the night, and concluded by 
entreating James to relinquish his despe- 
rate and unprofitable pursuit — ^to forego 
all thoughts of again embarking in a 
Winter Cruise — and, when the employ- 
ment of the coast failed to procure them a 
quiet subsistence, to remove to some hsp- 
pier land, where industry may reap its 
reward, and the strong arm and sweating 
brow know their hoars of comfort and re- 
pose. Old Moti, 



DECESJBEA THOUGHTS. 
(ForiheOlio,') 

Ob I deep isAe gUom thst encireln «a round 

Wbea Deconber iu darknass it frowning i 
Lik« the sad oess of woe in the brcMi that is 
found« 
When Sorrow's dark sliades areiorroaiidiair. 
80 tiM CMt clilUIng fceUngt round Age that 
entwine. 
As the \vlatcr of Death ie approaching. 
Oft are darkcn'd by lila, that in union com- 



On the iMt of Life's pleaearet encroaohloy. 

Ob 1 aeldom the eun throws his hope-manUed 
bean 

On the tree, or the bash, or the flowrr j 
Aud the sumffler^dfeat soogatexs, in aoiitudsb 
seem 

Aftahi of the sleel-weeping shower | 
Andao, whra tbo autumn of life ia juat past— 

The auudhloe of joy acnrce appearing. 
The warbiinga of Fancy* once mingling so AmI, 

Ceaae their music so soft and endearing. 

Tet monsenU Hmm ba, altteagh seldom, wUch 



More fair for the gloom which they 're 
cfaasieg i 
Whkh breatlte all delltht,as the sun's healthy 
i^eam 
The fio^t and the dew la embracing ; 
And fair a« the Joy the Decembcr-aua gires 

(If with goodnesa Ma days have been tinted) 
la the annshlne of coaseicnce tO him who yet 
lives. 
But who needs not hla death to be hinted. 

Oh 1 the bioons and th« sweets that en- 
elreled the spring, 
With charms but too Aeeting, haw TaoishM i 
Asd the flowers of the sommer haT« fled, on 
the wing 
Of the days which stem Time has long ba- 
niih'd • 
But the crcr-green Is urel still smiles in the 
bl«st» 
Like a friend who ne'er flies from oar sor- 
row. 
Oh \ Its gveea leaves are fidrer thui theflow'rs 
tbfttare vmn. 
For no aid from the seasons do they borrow I 



So Virtue will ever ontUve all the }oys 
Which youth, health, or paasion are be- 
sttiwlng ; 
These with^^r, when Age all their fragrance 

destroys, 
. Wblfe that as the laurel trre's icrowlng ; 
It bears no gay flowerj but Itn verdure out- 
lives 
All I be brighter deck'd blossoms of pleasure; 
And the Joy arhich it* boughs to Life's winter 
look glvee. 
Is indeed an unspeakable treasure I 

In the gloom of December, there'itjoy in the 
thought 
That a Sprius is bryond with lU beauty t 
And the winter of life with auch Joya will be 
fraught. 
If we bend all oilr eflTorta to duty : 
There's a spring that Is promised, when Death 
is gone by. 
When the soul (her atrong wing uewly 
pluming) 
Shall rove, where are beantlea that never will 
dle- 
Wbere the true flowers of pleasure era 
blooming 1 B. JABMAN. 



ON THE KEEPING OF TWEIJFTH- 
NIGHT. 

Twelfth-night is perhaps t!ie most 
agreeable of all the domestic holidays. 
It has not the novelty of Christmas day, 
which is the -great breaking up of the 
dreariness of winter; but it is at once 
quieter and more social ; select friends 
are invited, which is not always the case 
with the family Christmas party; every 
body becojies*of importance^ young as 
well as old, for every one on Twelfth- 
night has a *^ character ;'* and then there 
is the Cake, an eatable sacred to that 
night only ; the Wassail-Bowl also em- 
phatically belongs to it^ above all other 
nights in the season; the company as- 
sume the dignity as well as vivacity of a 
set of dramaiu p§rsona } games and 
forfeits derive a new piquancy from the 
additional stock of wit genera^Bd b^ that 
circumstance ; and as the misletoe is still 
flourishing, the evening includes all the 
general merriment of Uhristmas with its 
own particular seasoning. 

So much has been said of late years, 
in a variety of publications, respecting the 
origin of Twelfth-meht, and the way in 
which it is kept indifferent parts of the 
worlds that it is needless to repeat them 
here. Suffice it to sa^, that all these great 
holidays originate with nature itself and 
the operations of her seasons ; and that 
our European Twelfth-night (fin all civil- 
ized nations partake of it^ is a Christian 
version of one of the old nights of the 
Saturnalia, when the ancients drew lots 
for imaginary kingcbms. '£he royalty of 
the Twelfih-cake derives itself from tbf 
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Wiae Men of the East^ who are said to 
hiv« been kin^ : and those also who 
would keep the night in perfection^ should 
sustain the royal character the whole 
evening, and run their satire, not on per- 
sons and tilings in general, but on the 
fopperies of coiiftieTrs, their intrigues, 
adulations, &c. To be more wise than 
nice, however, belongs neither . to cake 
fKHT wisdom ; and they who prefer the 
general custom, should continue to prefer 
it. Animal spirits are the great thing, in 
ibis as in all other holidays, especially in 
winter time, when the want of sunsliine 
is to be supplied by the fire-side, and the 
blood to be spun round by a little extra 
fesGvity. Besides, all the lollies may be 
invited to court, and the monarch not be 
the less royal. 

There are four things necessary to a 
due keeping of Twelfth-night ; — the cake, 
the wassail- bowl, the installation of king 
and queen, and the sustaining of divers 
characters, illustrative of the follies of 
society. The satire, for the most part, 
runs on the fashions, and affectations of 
the day, and the different excesses of 
gormandizing and grudging. Fops and 
mincing ladies are always brought in. 
The prude who thinks herself most qua- 
lified to object to others, b sacrificed, in 
order to show how much the season, for 
all its satire, set its face against envv and 
ill-humour. The miser, if introduced, 
is sure to have no quarter; while on 
the other hand, the gourmand is allowed 
to cut a figure more ridiculous than un- 
social, to let us see on which side excess 
is the more pardonable, especially at 
Christmas. 

Misers, however, are seldom thought 
of, for they can hardly be present. In- 
deed, if they were, the subject would al- 
most be too tender, especially if the tiari- 
iiature which introduced it (for these 
things are generally casual, and arise 
from the pictures lx)ught at the shops) 
attached to the master or mistress of the 
hoase. A miser givmg a Twelflh-cake 
4seenis hardly possible. It is true, he may 
make a show once and away, and buy 
the privilege of being asked out to a hun- 
drecfgood dinners by giving one. We 
dined once with a rich old ladjr, who 
used to have an anniversary of this sort, 
in a ff reat room without a carpet. Never 
did she catch us there again. It makes us 
long to chuck the butter-boat over one's 
host instead of the pudding. But miserly 
people cannot give a proper Twelfth- 
night. Something will be wanting — ^the 
cake will be large and bad *, or good and 
two small ; or there will be a niggardli- 
ness in the Wassail-Bowl ; or the worst 
fruit will have been bought for the des- 



sert ; or the company will detect one of 
the subtilties too commonly practised 
upon children, and be malignantly pres- 
sed to eat heartily at tea. Now it would 
not do to satirize such persons. They 
would be too sore. Tlie gourmand cares 
little for the character of Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy. He thinks it in character with 
the season, and has it in common with too 
many. Besides, he may be as generous 
to other people's bodies as he is to his 
owur The lop and the fine lady can bear 
as much, for similar reasons v &nd they 
have a reserve of self-love which is 
proof against bitterness ; as it ought to 
be, if they are good-humoured . As to 
the prude, it might be supposed that the 
best way to satirize her would be to take 
her under a misletoe, and give her a kiss. 
Fancy it not. Of all persons in the 
room she longs for one most ; — and with 
reason ; for she and the scold are the 
only women to whom it is difficult to 
give one. 

A Twelfth-Cake should be as large as 
possible for all to share alike (for there 
should be no respect of ages in cake,} 
and it should be as good as possible, con- 
sistent with a due regard to health. It is 
easy to see what is spared for health's 
sake, and what for the pocket's. The 
plainer the cake, the greater should be 
the expense in some other matter. Latsq 
then, and good should be the cake, tall, 
wide, stout, well citroned, crowned with 
figures in painted sugar (things always 
longed for by the little boys, and never 
to be eaten,) and presenting, when cut 
open, the look of a fine pit of tawny 
coloured earth, surmounted with snow. 
May the ragged urchin, who has stood 
half an hour gazing on it in the confec- 
tioner's window^ with cold feet, and his 
nose flattened against the glass, get a piece 
of the like somewhere ! If you saw him, 
and it was a little vagabond whom you 
knew, — ^the pot-boy's cousin perhaps, or 
one who has filial claims on the ostler, — 
send him a piece out by the footman. 

For the Wassail-Bowl, which, as it has 
only been restored in the metropolis for 
the last few years, is still a mystery in 
the manufacture to some, take the follow- 
ing receipt from a good hand. It implies 
a good handsome bowl, and a reasonable 
number of people, not professed wine- 
drinkers, «-say from twelve persons to 
sixteen. Those who prefer wine can 
have it alone. 

'* Imprimis,'* quoth our fair informant, 
" direct a small quantity of spices to be 
simmered gently in a tea-cupfui of water, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes; to wit, 
cardamoms, clove, nutmeg, mace, ginger, 
cinnamon, and coriander. Put the spices 
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wht?n done, to four bottles of white- 
wire, nut sweet, and a pound and a half 
of loaf sugar ; and set them on the Are, 
altos^ether, in a lar^e saucepan. Mean- 
while, let the bowl hai^e b«fn prepared, 
and the yokes of twelve and the whites of 
six eggs well beaten up in it. Then, 
when the spiced and sugared wine is a 
little warm, take a tea-cupful 'of it and 
mix it in the bowl with the eggs ; when 
a little warmer, another tea-cupful ; and 
•o on, for three or four, aftef which, 
when it boils, add the whole of the re- 
mainder, pouring it in gradually, and 
Ktirring it briskly all the time, so as to 
fruth it. The moment it froths, loss in a 
dozen well-poasted apples,, and send it 
up as hot as it can be. 

«*N.B. Should the wine be British, 
dry raisins is to be preferred* ; and three 
quarters of a pint of brandy should- be 
added. It makes, perhaps, as good a 
Wassail as the best." 

The Twelffh-night characters pur- 
chased at the shops are best for companies 
in ordinary, and they are alwajrs pleasant 
to the children. Parties that dispense 
with them in their own persons, should 
still have them for the little boys and 
girls. It is hazardous, also, to" invent 
characters to suit. Care should be ta- 
ken that they trench as little as possible 
on actual infirmities, and that the draw- 
ers should be very good-humoured. 
The best way, provided there is enough 
wit in the room, is to see if the picture 
characters will do ; and if not, to strike 
up some invention on the sudden. Mer- 
riment is always best when least preme- 
ditated. But a great help on these occa- 
sions will be found in the idea of a Court, 
which is undoubtedly also the properest 
mode of supporting the King and Queen. 
Courtiers, chamberlains, maids of honour 
&c. are easily thought of^ and suggest a 
great deal of mock-heroic dignitjr. Wb 
have known evenings passed in this man- 
ner, when, in addition to the other dra- 
matic piqnances, the principal charac- 
ter spoke in blank verse, — a much easier 
matter than might be supposed, and such 
as few lovers of books would fail in, if 
they took courage. The verse itself, be 
it observed-, is to be caricatured, and 
may be as bad as possible, all advan- 
tages being taken of inversions and the 
artificial style. There is no finer ground 
for satire than a Court, the mote imperial 
and despotic the better ; and, on this ac- 
count, the most- loyal need not fear to 
represent it, especially in liberal times 
Uke these. A King who can do )ibenil 
flings, and the abstract idea of a king, 
are two different matters. The cMca* 
^ir.e miisi of necessity tend to as. gmeat a 



det;ree of remoteness tL9 possible from- » 
limited monarchy. A Sultan would do* 
well for it ; the present Sultan, for in- 
stance — and a naval ambassador migh<= 
be brought in, after the battle of Nava- 
rino, to throw his court into consterna- 
tion. Or the King of Persia would do^, 
with his unlimited will, and his hundred 
ebiidren. A fine opportunity here fof 
Sultanas and compliments. But there 
is no necessity for these foreign versions. 
The abstract idea of royalty and its self-- 
will is the great point ;■ and a piquancy 
is given to its Oriental extravagance by 
retaining our every day dress, or a cari 
cature of it, as we may see in the ftirce 
of *' Tom Thumb.*' New Mon.. 



CURIOUS RECEIPT FOR RENT 

GIVEN ON CHRISTMAS 

DAY, 1702. 

Recbived this anniversary day of 
Christ's Nativity, a<%ording to vulgar 
chronology, December the 25th, new 
style, in the 62nd year of the V8th Cen- 
tury of the Christian sera, coinciding with 
the 6475lh year of the Julian Peri(Mi, the 
2870th from the foundation of the city of 
Jjondon ; the second year of the 635th 
Olympiad ; the 2515(h year from the 
buildin? of the city of Rome ; the V511lh. 
year of' Nabonasser, or the 2087th year 
of the Philippic Epocha ; on Saturday, 
the ninth day of the Egyptian wandering 
month, Phamenoth ; <he 18l7tk year 
and tenth day from Julius Cesar's inva- 
sion of England ; the 1479th year of the 
Dioclesran Radix, or sera of the Cophtic 
Martyrs ; the 1176lh year of the Turkish 
flegira ; two years and sixty-one days 
from the accession of George the Third 
to the crown of Great Britain ; and fifty- 
four days after a lunar partial eclipse, 
which happened at tlie distance of i4M 
Julian years and 216 days from the most 
ancient lunar eclipse, recorded by Ptolemy 
to have been celebrated at Babylon the 
27th year of Nabonasser, and in the first 
year of the reign of Mflrdskomrad or 
Murdokemhad, the fifth Chaldean King, 
styled in scripture Merodach Baladon, the 
son of Baladon, King of Babyton, of Mr. 
J— ^ G — , one piece of gold coin, called 
half a guinea, of the value of ten shillings 
and sixpence, lawful money of Great Bri- 
tain, for seven day's rent^ due to me this 
day, for two. rooms next the firmament, 
being in full of all demands, from the 
creation of the world, to this present mo« 
ment. By me, . ^' Kirtlbt, 

Teacher of Chronoloj^y.. 

Noiiingham, N. K. 
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THE GAME OP CHB6S. 

FAOM TH8 FRINCH. 

(Far the Olio.) 

Arabian writers have affirmed, that 
there was formerly a king of India named 
Shirhan, who caused great unhappiness 
to his people^ by his senseless and tvran- 
' nicdl conduct. Intoxicated with his 
power and grandeur^ he believed himself 
equal to God^ and re<;arded his miserable 
subjects as victims destined to support his 
caprices. His desires, always nnjust and 
whimsical, were laws from which no per- 
son could save himself. Obscurity and 
misery were no shelter from his violence ; 
but the nobles of his court, obliged from 
ttieir rank to be freauently about his 
person, were above all^ subject to his 
caprices. 

Although the indignation of the people 
was excited to the utmost, it was every 
where suffered in silence, for if they 
dared t<> breathe the least complaint, it 
was regarded as ■ crime, and the lightest 
punished as a rebellion. Already tlie 
whole kingdom felt the consequence of 
this odious despotism; industry lan- 
guished ; the fields remained uncultivat- 
ed ; and the neighbouring princes, tribu- 
taries to the King of the Indies, prepared 
to free themselves from hi-t yoke, and in- 
vade his estates, encouraged* in this enter- 
prize by the discontent of the people. 

In vain some conrtie» devoted to the 
true glory of Shirham, had endeavoured 
to awaken him to a sense of his dangers, 
the most prompt chastisement had been 
the reward of their boldness ; the others 
warned by their example, kept silence, 
and preferred being enveloped in the ge- 
neral danger, thaa sacrifice their indivi- 
dual wel&re for die common good by 
useless warning. 

Meanwhile, a Brahmin, named Sisls, 
ton of Taher, touched by the situation of 
the kingdom, determined to open the eyes 
of the King without exposing his own 
Hfe, and to insure the general interest 
with his own safety. It was in this double 
motive, that after 8 ime long meditations 
he came to invent the game of Chess, to 
make Shirham perceive that the iSTm^, in 
spite of his rank and dignity, requires 
help from his subjects to defend him from 
his enemies. 

The reputation of this new game came 
to the ears of Shirham, who desired to 
understand it. He commanded the Brah- 
min before him, who under pretence of 
teaching him the rules, made him to know 
and appreciate trutlis, to which his mind 
had been closed for s<f long a time. The 
most useful lessons require thus to be dis- 



guised to penetrate to the foot of the 
throne. The King knew how to profit 
by those that were presented to him under 
BO ingenious a form. He repented of his 
errors, and felt that the true strength of a 
monarch i-ests on the love of his subiects. 
Shirham wished to express to the Brah- 
min his gratitude for the services he had 
rendered to him. " Choose,** said he, 
*' the reward thou desirest, and whatever 
wish thou hast formed, it shall be acconr- 
plijhed." *• Great King r' replied the 
son of Taher, " since tliy goodness en- 
courages me, order thy treasurers to giv» 
me a graitt of corn for the first chest, two 
for the second, four for the thirds and so- 
on, doubling the number every time, to 
the sixty-fouith chest in thy exchequer.**" 
The King had great difficulty to restrain 
his indgnation at hearing him make so 
moderate a demand. '* What,** said he, 
'*daresttbou request a recompense un- 
worthy of me; thinkest thou my trea- 
sures are not sufficient to reward thy 
merit?** " If thine anger,** replied Sisla, 
" be not inflamed against thy dave; I 
have discovered to thee my desire. Deign 
to content me, and be sure my ambition 
cannot go much farther." The King rew 
luctantly gave orders that they should 
deliver to the Brahmin the miserable ob^ 
ject of his desires. But when the trea- 
surers had essayed to calculate that which 
was for Sisia, they were astonished at its 
result, and hastened to inform the King 
of their surprise and embarrassment. 
Neither all the corn in the kingdom, nor 
all its riches, Jiad been able to suffice for 
a like present. The Brahmin seized the 
occasion, to address a new lesson to the 
monarch, and to make him feel with what 
prudence he ought to bestow his favours^ 
if he did not wish them to be abused. 
Shirham was sensible of the profound 
wisdom of the Brahmin. '* Son of Taher,** 
said he, embracing him, '^this is the se- 
cond victory thou hast gained over me % 
sit near my throne, and assist me iu go- 
verning this people, Happy are the 
princes who gain such ministers.'* 

The game of chess acquired in the end, 
so great a celebrity, that it soon was 
known all over the east. The circum- 
stances which brought it to notice iu 
Persia, are the following : — 

Beiagi succeeded to Shirham in the 
kingdom of India ; having ascended the 
throne he refused to pay to Nushtravaii 
a tribute that was exacted of his prede** 
cesser ; and these two> princes declared; 
on this account, a war which threatened 
the most unhappy termination. Atller se- 
veral bloody battles, the King of India, 
to put an end to their difference,, sent to 
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the King of Persia a let of c^hm, and 
promisioK to pay bin tribute if the Per- 
siang could discover the moves of the 
gaffie. The King assembled alltbe learned 
of Persia to consult them on this matter. 
Boivaonrg bemir^ one of his counsellors, 
arrived at the discoverv of the nivstery 
oi che«, but JitUe satUfied with not hav- 
ing been ^nquishod, he determined to 
draw from them an avowal of their iafe- 
ri^ty. £xcited by this noble motive^ 
ha invented backgammon, and Niishir- 
ravan chose him to carry the ezptanation 
(^ the chess to Belagi, and to defy him 
to discover the moves of the new game, 
^bich this illuatrioas courtkr bad in- 
vented* The King of India commenced 
by sending the accustomed tribute to 
Persia, but it was in vain that the greatest 
i(rite of his j^iogdom endeavoured to dis- 
cover the backgammon. The thing was 
jiidged iH^possible, and Bouraourgheujir, 
in generous enmity opened up its secrets* 
It IS to be regretted that modern natio<is 
will not admit this kind of -war; which 
cost neither tears nor blood, and whose 
lyounds are only, felt by self-love* . 

Since this time' Chess has been the de- 
light of many renowned conquerors and 
kings. It is known that Tamerlane was 
piissionately fond of it, and Hyde relates 
that he saw in .the treasurv of Saint Denis 
a set in ivory, which had belonged to 
Qharlemagne. 

Some sovereigns, however, have pro- 
scribed this ffame at different times. Louis 
Ninth issued an edict against it on ac- 
count of the time lost by it. Casimir 
Second of Poland, by an ordinance of 
1368, attenapted to put it down; and 
James the First of England would not 
allow his son to play at it. 

The Goths and the ancient Swedes, 
previous to marrying their daughters, 
introduced the Chess to prove the ad- 
dress, and intelligence, <^ those who 
sought their alliance. 

Don Juan of Austria was attended in 
an apartment, the whole of which was 
formed into a Chess board, the different 
A^tiares were represented oa a pavement 
oi black and white marbl-, but uistead of 
inanimate %ures, he employed men who 
moved at his will, and according to the 
rules of the game. Siqce this tune we 
h*ve seen more than one general imi- 
tate this method, without [laying at 
Qiess, who have^considered his soldiers 
but as instruments of wood, destined to 
prepare his success, or to pay for his 



A mors AND AKD ONB 

Is a favourite number in the East, or 
rather a favourite term for an indefinite 
number; as the « thousand and one 
churches/*— 4be name given to ruins at 
I^uenda near Icoahun ; the cistern of 
** a thousand and one pillars" at Constan- 
tuM>pIi»; and. the " thousand and one 
nigliu*' of tbo Arabian Tales. 

Mad, Trav, 

FAAEWEI4i TO TBS TBAB, 

From the Bpani^ of Luis Baytpn, 

By /. 6f, Lockhari, . 

Hark I frlendu. It strikes ctie year*s1aiit bour 

A soiemft Bound to betr: ■ 
CoMie III cUtt eu^ mmStm m poor 

«ut ^le^rtfif on tk6 pMttjm yuf I 
The years that wer», the dim, the gray, 

Becatre this night witli choral hjiao. • 
A sister tiftn&t as foat aa ih^y, 

^^" ,u„^ 

af weal as«l 



And Mtm t* b« Mgray aail dfaa 
Fill bfgk i ahe brought ua both 



woe. 



Anil nearer ilea fhe hind to which we gtk. 

On. on, in one nnweariad tovmdt 

Old Tina pursues bia way ; 
Oroves bud and blossoro, and t^e groiuid 

Expecu in peace her yellow prey : 
Tbt oak'a broad leaf, the roac^ bloom. 

TagHber faU, togetbar Ua » 
And uudlstingalshed in the tomb* 

Howe*er they lived, are all that die. 
Gold, beauty, knightly sword, and royiacrawtt, 
To the aame alaep go abaca add wHharak 

dOWD« 

Aow irhort the rapid motitlia appear 

Since roaad this boacit we aaet, 
T» walcosua in the lafant year. 

Whose star hath now for ever set ! 
Alas f as round (his board I look, 

I think on more than I baktid. 
For gtoasy enria ia gladana abwk 

That Bight, that uuw are damp and cold. 
For us BO more those lovely eyes shall shine— ' 
Peace to her slumbeis I drown your -tears in 
wineb 

Thank heaven no seer unblest am I, 

Before the time to teU, 
When moons as brief onee more go l>y. 

For whom this cup again ataall a7eU» 
The hoary mower strides apace, 

Nor crops alone the ripened ear } 
And we may mfss the merrieat face 

Among ua, *gainat another year. 
Whoe'er aurvive, be kind as wa have been. 
And think of frienda tlkat aleep beneath the 
gieen. 

Nay, droop nofr— being la net breath ; 

'lis fate that fHends . roust part } 
But God wiU bless In life, in dtath. 

The noble soul, the gentle heart. 
So deeds be just and words be true. 

We naed not shrink from Nature*a role ; f 
The tomii, so daik to mortal ri^w. 

Is heavttu*M own bleased vestibule ; 
And solemu, but not sad, this cup should flow. 
Though nearer lies the land to wMch we go. 
^dramaaraori/. 
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